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VOLUME IX 


Minting 

Minting, the process by which gold, silver, 
copper, and other metals are made into com 
The four steps m this process are Assaying, 
Refining, Alloying, and Coming Gold and 
silver are brought to the mint in the form of 
buUion, old jewelry, etc , or of rough bars 
If not already in bar form, the metal is taken 
to the deposit melting room where it is 
melted and cast into a rough bar in an iron 
mould Two chips are then taken from either 
end of the bar, and tested by different assav- 
ers, who must agree within a stated margin 
or return the metal to the melting pot to be ] 
re-mixed The metal is first melted bv oil i 
furnaces, and then separated by the new elec- 1 
trolytic method The electric current dis- 
solves the silver and other soluble metals, 
leaving the gold a brittle mass By-pr9ducts 
such as electrol>tic copper, platinum, palla- 
dium, and osmindium are recovered and sold 
by the Government The metals now re- 
ceive their allojs and are cast into ingots 
The sweepings and other wastage are care- 
fully collected, and, together with grams and 
pellets recovered from minor coin opera- 
tions, are treated in the sweep cellar The 
ingots are placed under heavy steel rollers 
dnven bv electnc motors The strips thus 
made are run through a machine in which 
they are drawn to the exact thickness re- 
quired They are next put through the cut- 
ting presses, whose steel punches cut out 
planchets, or blanks, usually two or three at 
a stroke, slightly smaller and thicker than 
the finished com The blanks are now trans- 
ferred to the adjusting room where they are 
put through automatic weighing machines 
that turn out into separate compartments the 
coins that are correct in weight, those too 
hght, and those too heavy The blanks are 
then annealed preparatory to stamping They ' 
are washed bv a new non-acid preparation 
and are dried The blank is now ready for 
the coining press Fed by a mechanical de- 
vice into a vertical tube, it is caught and 
held midway between the upper and lower 
dies of the press As soon as the pressure 
of the dies is removed the completed com is 
pushed into a box beneath or beside the press 
After having been carefully inspected on 
both sides, the coins are counted on auto- 
matic counting boards and delivered into 
bags The weight and fineness of the com 
reserved at the mints are annually tested by 


Minto 

an Assay Commission There are three mints 
in the United States (at Philadelphia, Den- 
ver, and San Franasco), and Assay Offices at 
New York and Seattle Also under the direc- 
tion of the Bureau of the Mint are the gold 
stores at Fort Knox, Ky , and the silver stores 
at West Point The mint at which coins are 
struck IS indicated on gold and silver coins by 
a small letter under the eagle, or in the case 
I of dimes, under the wreath, as follows San 
Francisco, s, Denver, n, Philadelphia, no 
mark 

The first institution for the coming of 
money in the United States was established 
m Philadelphia in 1792, through the efforts 
of Robert Morns, Washington, Jefferson, and 
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Hamilton In 1S37 '875 the mint serv- 

ice was reorganized, m the latter year being 
made one of the bureaus of the Treasury 
Department, with headquarters at Washing- 
ton 

Mmfco, Gilbert John Murray Kynyn- 
mond Elliot, Fourth Earl of {1847-1914) 
British administrator, was bom in London 
From 1898 to 1904 he was Governor-General 
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of Canada In 1905 he succeeded Lord Cur« 1 
zon as viceroy of India, and earned out the 1 
Morley relorms He retired in 1910 

Minuet, a stately form of dance, said to 
have originated in Poitou, France Bectho- 
iren developed the minuet mto the scherzo, 
under which name the movement holds an 
important position in symphonies and sona- 
tas 

Minuit, or Minnewit, Peter ( ?i58o- 
1641)1 first governor of New Netherlands, 
was appointed (1625) by the Dutch West In- 
dia Company director general of its posses- 
sions m America On his arrival at Manhat- 
tan (May 4, 1626) he is said to have bought 
the island from the Indians for about $24 
worth of blankets, cattle, and various trink- 
ets The settlement at New Amsterdam flour- 
ished but in 1631 he was recalled by the 
company In 1637 Minuit return to the New 
World, as leader, on behalf of the Swedish 
West India Company, of a band of Swedes 
and Finns A settlement was made on the 
Delaware River 

Minute, m reckoning time, the sixtieth part 
of an hour, and divided into si\ty seconds 

Minute Men, in American history the mih- 
tia who were prepared for service at a mm- 
utc^s notice The Massachusetts Historical 
Society has a list of the patriots who were 
enrolled as Minute Men, wherein appear the 
names of many later destined to became 
famous 

Miocene, (Greek, ‘less recent') , a geological 
epoch between the Eocene (and Ohgocene) 
and the Phocene period In the United States, 
Miocene strata are to be found along the 
Atlantic Coast, and m the Gulf region, while 
fresh-water deposits of the same age arc 
widely spread in the Western States The 
Miocenei epoch consists mostly of limestones, 
sandstones, and conglomerates, with lignites 
and plant beds crowded with vegetable re- 
mams, mdicatmg a flora of more tropical 
character than now exists in the same lati- 
tudes At that time palms seem to have 
flourished over a large part of Europe Later 
on the climate became more temperate 
among the more notable terrestrial animals 
of the Miocene were Mastodon, spcacs of 
rhinoceros, tapir, fox The Miocene epoch 
was one of great changes To this period is 
attributed the upheaval which joined to- 
gether North and South America 

Mic|uelon, Great and Little, two islands 
connected by a long, narrow isthmus off the 
southwest coast of Newfoundland 

Mir, The, or Commune, the name given 


I to former village communities of peasants in 
I Russia The village lands belonged to the 
village in common 

Mira (=0 Cell), the first-known variable 
star, discovered by David Fabncius (Aug 

1596) 

Mirabeau, Gabriel Honore Riqueti, 
Count dc (1749-91), French statesman After 
he had wasted his own and his wife’s for- 
tunes, his father procured a leUre dc cachet, 
that Jed to the imprisonment of the son in 
the Chateau d’lf, and later at the Chateau 
de Vincennes During his confinement there 
he studied hard, and wrote the famous Zet- 
tres de Vtneennes He was liberated at the 
intercession of his wife He undertook some 
secret pohtical work for the French govern- 
ment at Berlin (1786-7) — ^an experience that 
led to the compilation of his most solid work, 
La Monarcltte Prusstenne (1788) Received 
at Versailles with e\ cry mark of distrust, he ' 
yet soon exerted his magnetic influence upon 
men Louis xvi. Mane Antoinette, and the 
court looked on him as the most dangerous 
of the demagogues Nevertheless Mirabeau 
threw himself into the debates of the Assem- 
bly and of the Jacobin Club, where his 
speeches were of unequalled power In May, 
1790, LaMarck brought him again into touch 
wth the king, and he began secretly to draw 
up notes for his advice To Mirabeau’s later 
plans Louis paid little heed The great ora- 
tor lost his hold on the Jacobin Club, and 
his tnumphs in the Assembly were mainly 
rhetorical and evanescent 

Miracle Play, a popular rehgious play in 
the middle ages Stnctly the term is equiva- 
lent to a play on the subject of a miracle 
wrought by the Virgin, or by some popular 
saint, but it is applied also to dialogues or 
plays on subjects draivn from the Old 01 
New*^ Testament narratives, which are more 
properly called mysteries During the isth 
century miradc plays were in their heyday 
about the middle of the i6th they began to 
disappear The reformers thought them pro- 
fane, and the growth of the professional 
drama left them old-fashioned 

Miracles Theology, assuming that God is 
a free, absolute Spirit, whose activity is not 
exhausted in the laws of nature, and that the 
world has a spiritual end to which these 
laws are subservient, defines miracles as a 
breach of the continuity of nature as knowm 
to us, traceable to God and designea by Him 
to meet some special exigency in the proce«s 
of revelation But since the time of Chri«t 
the conception of natural law has become as 
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ngid as may be, hence it is not merely a 
saentihc axiom that miracles do not happen, 
but it IS questioned by many senous mmds 
whether they ever did happen Thus Paulus 
saw in them but the mist^nderstanding and 
exaggeration of ordmary phenomena Orth- 
odox Christians, however, maintain that there 
IS no a pnon improbability that God should 
supplement, or even in a manner reverse, 
the workings of natural law bv a fresh revel- 
abon of His will and character, through imr- 
acles In the Roman Catholic Church, work- 
mg of miracles are also ascnbed to the saints 
See also Canonization 
Mirage, a delusive appearance due to the 
rays of hght being successively bent in their 
passage through the air Sometimes inverted 
images of distant trees and ships are se6n 
near the honzon beneath the direct images 
At other times, espeaally in hot countries, 
the ground is lost sight of beyond a certain 
distance from where the observer is stand- 
ing, and he sees in its place what appears to 
be a sheet of water 

Miranda, state of Venezuela, bordering on 
the Caribbean Sea, with an area of 3,068 sq 
miles Coffee, cacao, sugar and beans, bananas 
and maize are produced, p 189,372 
Miranda, Francisco Antonio Gabriel 
(c 1750-1816), Spanish-American soldier and 
rcvolubomst, who spent his life in three suc- 
cessive military efforts to free Venezuela and | 
Colombia from the Spani^ yoke at the time 
of the American Revolution and later *1 
Miriam, a sister of Moses and Aaron She 
led the choir of women in their celebration 
of the crossing of the Red Sea 
Mirror, a smooth, polished surface, usually 
of glass, which is capable of reflecting rays 
of hght Mirrors are used chiefly as an aid 
to the toilet and for decorabve purposes and, 
in more recent bmes, in scientific apparatus 
for the purpose of concentrating or scatter- 
ing light ravs The Hebrews had mirrors of 
brass, and mirrors of bronze and silver were 
used by the Egypbans, Romans, and Greeks 
Venice was famous for its glass mirrors in- 
troduced into England about 1670, which 
were made by backing the glass surface with 
an amalgam of bn and mercury The first 
attempt to use silver as a backmg was made 
about 1835 The present process consists of 
applying to the glass a silver nitrate coabng 
to which ammonia and a solution of tartanc 
acid IS added, and protecting the whole by a 
coabng of shellac and red^lead paint The 
parabolic mirror is one which converts, a 
penal of rays parallel to its axis into a penal 


through its focus Such mirrors are used m 
searchlights and similar devices A concave 
mirror may be used to bring rays of heat to 
a focus Thus used, a mirror is called a bnm- 
tng mirror 



AncteniGreek Mirror wtthFigures 
of Hercules and Athena 


Mirzapur, aty, United Provinces, India, 
capital of Mirzapur district, on the nght 
bank of the Ganges, southwest of Benares 
It IS a well-built aty with fine ghats and 
temples, and is noted for its carpets and 
brassware, p 55,000 

Misamis, province, Phihppines, on the 
northern coast of Mindanao, between Diuata 
and Balata Points The territory of the prov- 
ince is not contmuous, the smaller western 
part bemg separated from the eastern by 
Ihgan Bay Its total area is 3,521 sq miles 
Agricultural products include cotton, sugar- 
cane, rice, hemp, chocolate, coffee, tobacco, 
corn, sweet potatoes, and fruits Gold, coal, 
sulphur, copper, and plabnum occur, and 
gums, resinous trees, and valuable timber 
trees are plentiful, p 198,943 
Misappropriation, the converbng to one’s 
own use or benefit, or to the use or benefit 
of some other than the true owner, of prop- 
erty lawfully in one’s possession, but en- 
trusted to one for parbcular purposes 
Miscarriage See Abortion 
Misdemeanor, an offense against the enm- 
inal law of less degree than a felony Petty 
enmes, disorderly conduct, and violabon of 
mumcipal ordinances and health regulabons, 
are usually classed as misdemeanors 
Miserere, ('have mercy'), the Sist Psalm 
(Soth in the Vulgate), generally ascnbed to 
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David The church has adopted it as the 
proper language for the expression of peni- 
tence 

Misereres^ called also Misericords or Pa- 
tiencesy folding seats in th6 stalls of cathe- 
drals and mediaeval churches, often adorned 
with carvings 

Misericordia, or Brothers of Mercy, a 
soaety of laymen in Florence, founded in 
1244, who tend the sick, bury the dead, and 
perform other chantablc offices 

Mishawaka, industnal city, Indiana, St 
Joseph CO , on the St Joseph River Water 
power from the river and a large dectric 
plant are utilized in the manufacture of boots 
and shoes, furniture, pulleys, veneer goods, 
fiour, windmills, farm implements, wagons, 
automobiles, and machine-shop and foundry 
products The surrounding distnct produces 
com, wheat, oats, rye, and peppermint, p 
28,29s 

Mishna, the name given to the chief de- 
pository of the Jewish 'oral law,* which forms 
what may be called the text of the Talmud, 
as distinguished from the Gemara, or com- 
mentar>" The earliest groupings of the oral 
law were made by the school of Hillel, but 
the Mishna, as now extant, was largely col- 
lected and arranged by Rabbi Jehuda Han- 
nasi (c 220 AD ) 

Misiones, a rich subtropical territory of 
Argentina, S Amenca, m extreme north- 
eastern part, between the Parana and Uru- 
guay Rivers It is partly mountainous, and 
IS largely covered with a forest of valuable 
cabinet woods Area, SQ miles, p 53,- 

563 

Miskolcz, town, Hungary Five m w of 
Miskolcz IS the town of Dios-Gyor, with 
great iron and steel works, p 57,384 

Mispickel, an old German name for arsen- 
opynte, or arsenical pyrites (FeSAs) It is 
the prinapal ore of arsenic, and occurs in 
large quantities in Cornwall, Germany, and 
the United States 

Misrepresentation 15 distinguished from 
fraud in that it is an innocent misstatement 
of fact Generally, innocent misrepresenta- 
tions of law, or intention, of motive or ob- 
ject, of value or of opinion, have no effect 
on a contract 

Missal, the book containing the office of the 
Mass The missal is largely composed of 
rubncal mstructions of a very minute kind 
It was revised m 1604, and again in 1634 

Missel Thrush, (Turdus merula)^ a large 
European thrush, grayish in tint, with bold 
spots on the under surface It feeds largely 


on bernes, especially those of the mistletoe 

Mission Indians, a name applied gcnerall> 
to the Indians who came under the control 
of the Spanish priests who founded the chain 
of Franciscan 'missions’ along the Cahfomia 
coast between 1769 and 1823 The remnant 
now number about 3,000 in Southern Calif- 
ornia 

Missions, Christian, assoaations for pro- 
moting the knowledge and acceptance of 
Christianity among non - Christian people 
The history of missions is the history of the 
expansion of the Christian Church From the 
Crucifixion to the death of John (33-100 
ad), known as the period of apostolic mis- 
sions, missionary' endeavor was carried on bv 
the apostles and a multitude of other zeal- 
ous Christians By 100 a d converts had been 
won m Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, Rome, 
Alexandria, Babylon, and perhaps in Spain 
In the second century the gospel reached 
Edessa, Parthia, Persia, Media, Bactna, Mau- 
ntania, Gaul, Germany, and possibly Britain 
Pantamus presided in Alexandna over the 
first missionary college, and the first histoncal 
missionary had gone to 'India* (190) — ^which 
may mean Hindustan, Arabia, or Abyssmia 
Progress continued in the third century in 
spite of persecutions, and by 250 ad Chris- 
tians formed perhaps onc-twentieth of the 
subjects of the Roman Empire Armenia was 
the first country to adopt Christianity as the 
state religion 

The fourth century ivitnesscd the final and 
severest persecution under Diocletian (303)* 
during which British martyrs suffered death 
at Verulamium, now St Albans In 312, 
after Constantine’s conversion, Christianity 
became the imperial religion The Goths were 
enlightened by Ulfilas (c 311-383), who gave 
them an alphabet and the Bible in their own 
tongue The great light of the fifth century 
was St Patrick (c 387-463), who evangehzed 
Ireland and originated the famous line of 
Irish-Scottish missionanes, who, during four 
centuries, carried the gospel and civilization 
through France, Switzerland, Italy, and Ger- 
many At the dose of the sixth century, St 
Augustine (596-607), sent by Gregory the 
Great, visited Britain, and became the first 
archbishop of Canterbury During this prog- 
ress in the West, the Nestorians, though con- 
demned at the council of Ephesus (431) j car- 
ried on extensive missions in Asia The con- 
version of the Northmen was begun in the 
nmth century, but Denmark was not Chns 
tianized till about 1030, under Canute, who 
also sent missionaries to complete the wor^ 
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in Scandinavia The Slavs were evangelized 
m 86i by Cynl and Methodius of the Greek 
Church, which also reached the Austrian and 
Russian Slavs xn the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies, and the conversion of Europe was 
nearly completed by the baptism of Vladimir 
of Russia and his people in 988 
Modern Protestant missions are usually 
said to date from the begmning of the 
eighteenth centurj In 1649, under Cromwell, 
the Corporation joi the Propagation of the 
Gospel tn T^cj) England was formed John 
Eliot, the apostle of the North American In- 
dians, was connected with this corporation 
Ihe British Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, founded m 1701, to minister to 
Enghsh settlers beyond the seas and to prop- 
agate the gospel among the heathen, soon 
undertook a defimte work among the Indians 
and Negroes of North America Smee the 
early years of the nineteenth century the 
growth of missionary societies both in num- 
bers and influence has been enormous, whi^e 
the last quarter of a century has Avitnessed 
a remarkable change in methods for the 
prosecution of missionary enterpnse In the 
mission field of today the work is of several 
fairly distinct types or classes evangelistic, 
industrial, medical, literary, and educational 
Industrial missionary work has proved of 
inestimable worth in promoting the idea of 
the digmty cf labor, in advancing moral in- 
tegrity in raising the standard of living, in 
enabling students to support themselves while 
acquirmg an education, and in making pos- 
sible the self-support of native churches It 
differs greatly with the region in which it is 
carried on Medical work has shown a tre- 
mendous growth, and exerts an irresistible 
appeal even where evangelistic work finds 
little sympathy More than 1,700 hospitals 
and dispensaries are maintained by Protes- 
tant missions in the foreign field and over 
2,500,000 patients are treated annuall> 

To dissexmnate a knowledge of the Word 
of God as the basis of a sure and intelligent 
faith, the translation of the Bible into the 
vernacular is necessar\ , and books and tracts 
must also be prepared At the present time 
the Protestant mission presses issue annually 
over 500,000,000 pages of Christian literature 
The various Bible Societies give \aluable co- 
operation in this department cf mission work 
In India the first Protestant missionaries were 
the Anglican chaplains sent out by the East 
India Company m the latter part of the 
s«\enteenth century In 1830 Alexander Duff 
Has sent out by the Established Church of 


Scotland He started what was then a new 
missionary policy by providing schools in 
which a liberal education was offered to 
those who would receive Christian instruc- 
tion at the hands of missionanes The Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions sent their first missionanes to India 
in i8i2 

Medical missions in India, in the modern 
sense, date from 1783, when John Thomas, a 
ship’s surgeon, commenced missionary work 
in Bengal He later accompamed William 
Carey, tht founder of the Baptist Missionary 
Soaety In 1852 the London Missionary So- 
aetv sent out Dr Leitch and about the same 
time the American Board sent Dr John 
Scudder to Ceylon and later to Madras In 
Ceylon the Dutch strove to establish the Re- 
formed faith about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century Early in the mneteenth cen- 
tury (1812) the Baptist Missionary Society 
sent a missionary to Colombo, and soon 
afterward Wesleyan, American Baptist, and 
Episcopalian missionaries arrived The be- 
ginnmg of Protestant missions in China took 
place with the arrival of Robert Morrison, a 
representative of the London Missionary So- 
ciety sent out in 1807 He labored unceas- 
ingly, and practically alone, for twenty-seven 
>ears, doing a large amount of hterary work 
and estabhshing a dispensary over which he 
placed a qualified Chinese practitioner, and 
by 1850 there were at least a dozen Protes- 
tant missionary societies at work in China 
One of the most important missionarv agen- 
aes in China is the undenominational China 
Inland Mission, orgamzed in 1865 Man> 
universities and colleges have been founded 
in China In no field have medical mission* 
done more for the Christian faith 

The establishment of Protestant missions 
m Japan followed the sigmng of treaties 
made by America, England, and France with 
Japan in 1858 The next year the Protesiant 
Episcopal Church in America sent two of 
its clergy to Nagasaki, and these were fol- 
lowed by representatives of the Presbyterian, 
Dutch Reformed, and American Baptist 
churches The early Japanese Christians suf- 
fered severe persecution, but by 1873 this 
virtually ceased and Christian teadung was 
allowed to go forward unmolested Christian 
progress in Japan has been evidenced by the 
formation of independent, self -governed 
churches Doshisha College in Kyoto and St 
Paul’s in Tokyo are examples of splendid 
missionary effort 

ChnsUanty m Korea has made rapid ad- 
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Vances in the last decades The first Protes- 
tant missions were started about 1870 Mis- 
sionary work under most of the different 
Protestant soaeties is earned on in the Straits 
Settlements; Siam, the Dutch East Indies, 
and the Philippine Islands, the last bemg 
opened to Protestant missions upon the an- 
nexation of the islands to the United States 
m 1898 In Asia Minor, Palestme, Arabia, 
Persia, Baluchistan and Afghamstan mission- 
ary work 15 gradually spreading, particularly 
along educational and medical hnes 

The mission field in Africa embraces prac- 
tically the entire continent and presents a 
problem somewhat different from that of any 
other large mission field The majority of the 
inhabitants are less developed soaally and 
intellectually than those of any other con- 
tment, and here Mohammedan missionaries 
are found side by side with the Chnstians 
In Libena missionary work has been done by 
the Baptist, Presbytenan, Methodist and 
Episcopal churches South Afnca is the most 
promismg part of the continent for mission- 
ary work Among pioneers there were Robert 
Moffat and David Livingstone All Protes- 
tant soaeties have representatives in South 
Africa, more than 50 societies being at work 
there and Protestant Chnstians numbenng 
over a million communicants Industrial and 
medical missions are of the utmost impor- 
tance Dr Patton estimated 10,000,000 Chns- 
tians in a total population of 130,000,000 for 
all Afnca In North America missionary en- 
deavor includes work among the Indians, 
Negroes and Eskimos, and the foreign pop- 
ulation of the great aties In South Amenca 
there are Protestant missions in all of the 
states 

Modern Roman Catholic missions date 
practically from the foundation of the Jesuit 
order by Loyola in 1534 Franas Xavier, the 
most famous of the early Jesuit missionanes, 
went to Goa m 1542, and labored for ten 
years m Southern India, the Eastern archi- 
pelago, and Japan His greatest success was in 
Japan, but the work there was not lasting 
In 1622 the Congregation for the Propaga^ 
lion of the Faith was founded at Rome, and 
in 1627 the College for the same purpose, 
and before long the Congregation of Priests 
and the Seminary for Foreign Missions in 
Pans Important missionary work has been 
earned on by vanous religious orders, chief 
among which were the Jesuits, who worked 
in all parts of the mission field, the Capu- 
chins in the Levant, North Afnca, and South 
Amenca, the Carmelites in India, the Do- 


minicans in Turkey, the Lazarists m China, 
Persia, the Levant and South America, the 
Franciscans m China, the Philippine Islands, 
^gypt, and North Africa An English society, 
St Joseph's Foreign Missionary Soacty, 
founded in 1870, earned on work m Uganda 
and India 

Until the time of the Reformation such 
missionary work as was undertaken was car- 
ried on largely by the Jesuits In 1523 Loyola 
went to Cyprus and Jaffa with the mtention 
of converting the Mohammedans, and by his 
personal teaching and activity aroused the 
whole Roman Church to a sense of mission- 
ary obligation The Portuguese who reached 
Cevlon in the sixteenth century introduced 
Christianity, but when the Dutch arrived in 
the next century the pnests were banished 
The Nestorians probably were the first Chris- 
tian missionaries to reach Chma They estab- 
lished schools and churches in the seventh 
century and were probably active there until 
the nmth century In the thirteenth century 
a Franciscan mission under three friars suc- 
ceeded in reaching Mongolia but not China 
In 1294, however, John of Monte Corvino 
reached Cambaluc (Peking) and for twelve 
years labored to spread the kingdom of God 
I The Bible was translated into Chinese and 
other hterary work was done In the eight- 
eenth century a decrease of missionary real, 
persecutions, the suppression of the Jesuit 
order, and the closing of religious houses 
following the French Revolution caused a 
decline in the number of Chinese Christians, 
but in 1830 a revival of Roman Catholic mis- 
sions m China took place 

Francis Xavier and two companions 
reached Japan in 1549 and a year later left 
a Japanese, named. Anjiro, in Kagoshima in 
charge of 150 baptized Christians Roman 
Catholic missions are now maintained m 
Japan, Siam, China, Malay Peninsula, the 
Phihppines, Turkey Tibet and Mongoha In 
Africa there are Roman Cathohe missions in 
Eg3Tt, Algiers, Morocco, Liberia, Dahomey, 
the Cameroons and other sections Romar 
Catholic missions were founded in North 
Amenca shortly after its discovery, and ior 
three centunes Spanish missionanes exerted 
considerable mfluence in the South and 
Southwest Franciscans labored among the 
Indians of Texas and Cahfornia and French 
Jesuits in Canada 

Since World War I the work of Roman 
Catholic missions has shown remarkable zeal 
Pope Pius XI has manifested a passion for 
missions in encyclical letters bearing more or, 
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less directly on missionary work, urging an 
extension of the field, the establishing of a 
native clergy and a native hierarch> in all 
lands, and the bringing of Christian educa- 
tion to youth As a result, increasing support 
has been given to the three missionary so- 
aeties espeaally recommended by the Pope 
— ^the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, the Society of the Holv Childhood, 
and the Society of St Peter The Soaety for 
the PropagaUon of the Faith draws < more 
than one-third of its support from the United 
States, which contnbutes about $1,500,000 
annually The Society of the Holy Childhood, 
as its name implies, works for the nurture 
and education of children, while the Soaety 
of St Peter supports seminanes for the 
training of native priests, drawing espeaally 
large contributions from Holland and France 
The sum of $87,500,000 paid by the Italian 
State to the Holy See was largely devoted 
to missions 

The Roman Cathohe missions in China 
have suffered heavily from civil strife and the 
Japanese invasion Many priests were 
murdered, but recruits at once took thar 
places Strong anti-Chnstian sentiment has 
shown the need of Chinese leadership and in 
1926, the first six native Chinese bishops were 
consecrated The earnest efforts of Roman 
Catholics to bring educational opportunities 
to their missionary fields is illustrated to a 
marked degree in China^ and Japan The 
Catholic University of Paping was founded 
in 1925 ? the work of the American Benedic- 
tines and the La Salle College at Hong Kong 
and the Catholic Umversity of Tokyo have 
recently been built 

Mississippi, one of the South Central 
States of the United States, hes between the 
parallels of 30® 13' and 35® n lat , and the 
meridians of 88“ f and 91“ 41' w long It 
is bounded on the n by Tennessee, on the e 
by Alabama, on the s by the Gulf of Mexico 
and Louisiana, and on the w by Louisiana 
and Arkansas, from both of which it is sep- 
arated by the Mississippi River The Pearl 
River marks part of the western boundary 
The total area is 46,865 sq miles, of which 
S03 ire water surface In general the surface 
of the State is undulaUng or hilly It is 
crossed from n to s by a broad, low ndge, 
which constitutes the mam divide West of 
this w'atcrshed the surface of the country is 
broken b\ several narrow ridges and valle\s 
At some poinU along the Mississippi, par- 
Ucularh in the vianitv of Vicksburg and I 
mtehez, series of bluffs rise to the height | 


of from 200 to 500 ft To the e of the divide 
are the uplands, which ^nse gradually from 
an elevation of 150 ft , within a few miles 
of the coast, to a pomt in the northeast 
w'here some ndges reach an altitude of 600 ft 
The entire drainage 6f the State is into the 
Gulf of Mexico, about one-half of its area 
being tributary to the Mississippi River The 
most important affluents of the la^tci are the 
Big Black and Yazoo Rivers, which form the 
chief drainage arteries 
The climate is almost subtropical — ^the sea- 
board districts having a milder temperature 
and a heavier rainfall than the northern sec- 
tions The soil of the greater portion of the 
State IS composea of deposits of yellow, 
brown, or reddish loam, and is generally fer- 
tile l^e Yazoo delta is one of the most 
productive distncts of the Mississippi Valley 
The ndi bottom lands constitute about one- 
fifth of the entire area The State was orig- 
inally almost entirely covered wuth forests 
The leading industries depending upon the 
forest products are valued at about $120,- 
000,000 annually The State ranks liitu m 
3 elIow pine Other woods are cypress, dog- 
wood, red gum, oak, ash, yellow poplar, cot- 
tonwood, persimmon, tupelo, sycamore, elm, 
practically all in private ownership 
In value of fishery products, Mississippi is 
important among the Gulf States Oysters 
contributed 47 per cent of the catch, shnmp 
36 per cent Biloxi is widely Itnown as a 
shrimp market With a coil for the most part 
of unusual fcrtihty, a warm temperature, and 
an abundant ramfall, Mississippi is well 
favored for agriculture Accoring to the 
Federal Census for 1930, there were 312,663 
farms in the State, compnsing an area of 
i7>332,i 95 acres, a decrease of 864,784 acres 
since 1920 Negro farmers outnumbered the 
white farmers, the figures being 182,888 and 
i29i77S» respectively Farms operated by 
owners numbered 77>382, by tenants, 225,- 
617 Cotton is the pnnapal crop, the acreage 
and yield of this and o^er important crops 
annually is about as follows cotton, 2,600,000 
acres, i,7iSjOoo bales, valued at $77,175,000, 
corn, 3 ,034,000 acres, 48,S44)000 bushels, 
valued at $30,097,000, hay, 877,000 acres, 
1,086,000 tons, valued at $11,186,000, sweet 
potatoes, 87,000 acres, 7j743>ooo bushels, 
valued at $5,807,000 Other important crops 
are sugar cane, white potatoes, peanuts, 
pecans, tomatoes and melons A wealth of 
fruits are grown, which includes peaches, 
apples, pears and plums Approximately 
1 three quarters of a milhon tons of cotton- 
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seed IS produced each year Many yams and 
beans, as well as much sweet corn, arc grown 
for domestic consumption, also for the 
markets There is stock raising which includes 
mules, horses, cattle and hogs, and some 
dairying Poultry raising is also considerable 
The Yazoo-Mississippi Delta is said to be 
the world’s choicest cotton growing land The 
cotton is planted in April, and cultivated 
through the late spring and early summer 
Picking begins in September and continues! 
through the fall I 


systems of the Middle West and is bordered 
for practically its entire length by the Missis*- 
sippi River, while proximity to the port of 
New Orleans by means ot this river places 
the State in a favorable position for domestic 
and foreign shipments Mississippi River traf- 
fic is of growing importance since the deep- 
ening of the Channel to the city of Minnea- 
polis 

According to the Federal Census of 1940 
the population of Mississippi was 2,183,796 
Of ibis total, foreign-born whites numbered 
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The histone battlefield of Vicksburg, a Confederate stronghold dunng the Civil War, 
famous for the long siege resulting in its surrender to. General Grant on July 4, 1863 
Vicksburg, the third city of Mississippi in size, appears on the banks of the Mississippi 
River in the background 


Mississippi has vanous mineral deposits, 
among which are natural gas, petroleum, coal, 
gypsum, clay and gravel The natural gas 
output, 1940, was 13,000,000,000 cu ft 
Mississippi’s manufactures have more 
than kept pace with the growth of the 
population In 1925 electric power suffi- 
aent to run the factories was brought into 
the State The lumber and timber industry, 
one of the oldest in the State, is by far the | 
most important The transportation faahtics 
of Mississippi are exceUent, as the State has 
direct connection with several large railroad 


7,049, Negroes, 1,009,718, Indians, 1,458, 
Chinese, 561 The urban population in towns 
and Cities of at least 2,500 inhabitants con- 
stituted 19 8 per cent of the total 
Mississippi has a State Board of Education, 
composed of the secretary of state, attorney 
general, and superintendent of education 
There* are separate districts for white and 
colored pupils, and schools must be open at 
least four months each year Attendance is 
compulsory (since 1918) The revenue is pro- 
vided by State and local taxation and by 
interest on State bonds Institutions for high- 
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er learning include the following publicly 
controlled the University of Mississippi, the 
Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, the Mississippi State College for Wo- 
men, at Columbus, and Pearl River Jumor 
College at Poplar\illc 

The present constitution of Mississippi was 
adopted m iSgo Among the requirements for 
voting are residence in the State for two 
years and m the election distnct one year 
(except ministers, six months), the payment j 
of taxes, and registration In order to register 
the resident must be able to read, or to in- 
terpret, when read, an> section of tbc con- 
btituUon The chief executive officers are the 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary of I 
State, Attorney-General, Auditor, and Treas- 
urtr— dected for a term of four >ears, the 
hrst and the last two being ineligible to 
succeed themselves The legislature consists 
of a Senate and a House of Reprcsentalives, 
chosen for a term of four years Sessions arc 
held bienniallv, th^se of every fourth >ear 
being called regular, and the other spcaal 
Under the Rcapportionment Act of 1939, 
Mississippi has 7 Representatives in the Na- 
tional Congress Jackson is the State capital 
The early history of Mississippi is closely 
identified with that of Louisiana, both states 
being part of the original Louisiana territory 
[n 1699 Iberville, with 200 French immi- 
grants, established the first settlement in this 
part of America near the present site of the 
aty of Biloxi, Miss About a dozen years 
later the French founded Biloxi, which for 
a short time was the seat of government of 
Louisiana, and m 1716 Ibesville and Bien- 
ville, with a large company of soldiers and 
immigrants, founded on the present site of 
Natchez a settlement named Rosahe Other 
colonics were attempted at various points, 
but with small success In 1763 the French 
ceded the portion of Louisiana e of the 
Mississippi (except New Orleans) to the 
British, who at the same time received Flor- 
ida from Spam In 1781 the region s of the 
mouth of the Yazoo and w of the Chatta- 
hoochec—callcd West Florida under English 
rule— was conquered by SpsCin The treaty of 
1783, terminating the Revolutionary War, 
made the parallel of 31* n lat the southern 
boundary of the United States thus leaving 
the possession of most of the southern part 
the present Mississippi a matter of dis- 
pute between the United States and Spam 
This disputed territory was ceded to the 
United States by Spain in the treaty of 1795 
In 1798 Mississippi Terntory was organ- 


ized, embracing most of what is now South- 
ern Mississippi and Alabama In 1804 it wa« 
extended northuard to the boundar> of Ten- 
nessee by the annexation of a vast region 
which had been considered part of Georgia 
and South Carolina, and in 1813 the Ter- 
ritory was extended to the Gulf of Mexico 
by Uie annexation of a tract (bounded on 
the w by the Pearl River) taken from Spain 
On Dec 10, 1817, Mississippi, with its pres- 
ent hmits, became a State of Union, with 
Jackson as its capital The remainder of 
Mississippi Territory was constituted the 
Terntory of Alabama The first serious slav- 
ery agitation m the State followed the pas- 
sage of the Omnibus Bill m 1850 The news 
of Lincoln’s election was the signal for the 
calling of a State convention, which on Jan 
9, 1861, passed an ordinance of secession, and 
Mississippi became one of the Confederate 
States 

When the Fourteenth Amendment came up 
for a vote in 1867, it was rejected, whereupon 
the State was placed under military rule The 
ratification of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments in 1869 was followed by read- 
mission to the Union For a quarter of a 
century after the Civil War the energies of 
the State were expended in recuperation and 
readjustment to the new economic conditions, 
and in a struggle with the race problem By 
the constitution of 1890 an educational test 
was introduced, and suffrage was restricted 
to persons able to read the constitution or 
interpret a section when read This provi- 
sion excluded a large number of Negroes 
from the suffrage From the end of the seven- 
teenth to the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the Mississippi River, with its tributar- 
ies, was the chief means of communication 
for the entire Gulf region Railway develop- 
ment in the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury caused a declme, but in recent years its 
commeraal importance has been mcresCsingly 
emphasized For information consult W P A 
Writers’ Project, Mississippi (1938) See 
Mississippi River 

Mississippi Bubble See Mississippi 
Scheme 

Mississippi Catfish, or Blue Catfish 
{Icialtirus furcatus, or ponderosiis), is the 
largest of the American catfish, and has been 
known to reach a weight of 150 pounds, but 
large specimens are now rare It is found 
chiefly m the Mississippi River 

Mississippi River (from the Indian 
Mtche Sepe, Great River, or Father of Wa- 
ters), the greatest nver of North America 
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Its course 15 wholly within the United States, 
which it nearly intersects from n to s , flow- 
ing into the Gulf of Mexico Its drainage 
area 1,240,000 sq miles (of which 527,000 
sq miles drain to the Missouri, 171,500 sq 
miles to the Upper Mississippi, and 204,000 
sq miles to the Ohio) embraces almost the 
whole region lying between the Alleghany 
and the Rocky Mountains 
The Mississippi River proper rises in the 
lake and swamp region of Northern Minne- 
sota, 1,472 ft above sea level, in Lake Her- 
nando de Soto, Becker co , a small lake 
somewhat beyond Itasca, which was formerly 
believed to be the source The total descent 
from the source to a point just below the 
Falls of St Anthony is 744 ft The basin of 
the Upper Mississippi contains a large un- 
drained swamp area and numerous lakes At 
the Falls of St Anthony, at Minneapolis, the 
stream, now 1,200 ft wide, pitches over a 
precipice of 18 ft into a rock-walled gorge 
of its own cutting and continues over a senes 
of rapids for ^ mile, in which the total 
descent is 65 ft From this point to St Louis 
the Mississippi River flows in a gorge with 
sometimes abrupt chffs and sometimes re- 
treating walls rising from 200 to 500 ft 
above the water level 
From the mouth of the Ohio at Cairo to 
the Gulf of Mexico the river flows through a 
broad flood plain and delta — a very low- 
l>ing country, largely of its own building, 
The bottom lands, which form a narrow 
border along the river in its middle course 
from St Paul to St Louis, below the latter 
city become extensive and of great economic 
importance From the Falls of St Anthony 
to the mouth of the Ohio the average descent ^ 
is a little less than half a ft to the mile, 
while below that point to the Gulf the aver- 
age IS approximately three inches to the mile 
The lands along the margins of the river and 
its tributaries constitute the cultivable area 
The rest is marsh, which, before the exten- 
sive engineering improvements, was subject 
to periodical inundation 
The Mississippi River is 2,477 miles in 
length, and is navigable for steamers to the 
mouth of the Minnesota River, 27 miles 
above St Paul— a distance of 2,153 miles 
from the mouth The Missouri River is long- 
er than the mam stream abo% e their junction, 
and indeed than the entire Mississippi River 
From the Gulf to the source of the Missouri's 
longest head stream is a distance of 4,200 
miles, making the Mississippi-Missouri the 
longest water course on the globe There are 


240 tnbutancs of sufficient size to deserve 
location on ordinary small-scale maps, and 
at least 45 of them aic navigable The central 
nver forms portions of the boundaries of 
ten States, and twice that number are tra- 
versed by its navigable tributaries Among 
the atics situated on its banks arc Alinne- 
apolis, St Paul, Dubuque, Davenport, Rock 
Island, Burlington, Quincv, St Louis, Cairo, 
Memphis, Vicksburg, Natchez, Baton Rouge, 
and New Orleans Bridges cross the river at 
many of these points, tliosc at Memphis and 
St Louis being particularly notable 

In some parts of its lower course the river 
bed extends far below sea level — even to 100 
ft somewhat n of New Orleans Beloiv the 
junction with the Red River it dnides into 
a number of branches or distributaries, 
through which the waters reach the Gulf The 
waters of the upper Mississippi are clear, but 
the lower tiibutaries, especially crossing the 
great western plains, carr}*- in great quanti- 
ties of mineral matter in suspension Fiom 
I such accumulation has been made the im- 
mense delta, which is encioaching upon the 
Gulf at the rate of about 100 3 ards pci vear 
The Mississippi Valle}" as a 'whole is the chief 
source of America's great agricultural Avcalth 
Farming and stock raising aie the leading 
industries The vanet}" of its pioducts in- 
cludes almost every thing that can be growm 
in the United States 

A basin of such great extent and climatic 
range possesses unusual capacitv for floods 
This is a continual source of danger and loss, 
and a constant call for engineering skill and 
public expenditure Destructn e floods oc- 
curred in 1897, 1903, 1907, 1912 and 1927 
In April, 1927, the most disastrous flood in 
the history of the Mississippi Valley WTOught 
enormous damage, suffering and destruction 
to thousands of the inhabitants of Illinois, 
Kentucky, and Mississippi The total inun- 
dated area was estimated at approximately 
12,800,000 acres, and the total Joss at $225,- 
000,000 The first measures for flood pieven- 
tion w"ere taken under the French occupation 
at New Orleans Up to the date of the Civil 
War, the States most concerned had ex- 
pended $41,000,000 for such improvements 
along the lower 2,000 miles of nver banks 
In 1917 Congress passed the Flood Conlj:ol 
Act proMding an appropnation for that ob- 
ject and in 1923 a second Flood Control Act 
extended the scope of the previous Act 

The Upes of w"ork that ha\e proved useful 
are 'the levee, the jetty, the permeable d>kc, 
and revetment work and the imDoundmg of 
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waters nearer to the sources of the nvcrs 
Following the flood of 1927^ a mammoth 
$32 Sj00o,ooo plan was adopted by the United 
States Government for flood control The 
new plan included diversion of extra-high 
flood waters across a natural floodway, where 
the escape can be controlled The improve- 
ment of navigation on the Mississippi has in- 
\jolved the construction of huge storage reser- 
voirs at Lake Winmbigoshish, Leech Lake, 


tion launched by John Law, financier, in 
1717 His company acquired rights over the 
whole territory drained, by the Mississippi, 
the Ohio, and the Missoun In 1718 the com- 
pany bought the monopoly of tobacco and 
the following year it absorbed the East India 
'Company, the China Company, the African 
Company, and the Senegal Company, and 
undertook the management of the mint, and 
the farming of the revenue from the govern^ 



Mississippi Rivet. Seen jiom the air 


Pokegama Falls, etc , ice harbors at Du- 
buque, Davenport, and Quincy, dams at 
Keokuk, and between St Paul and Minne- 
apolis, and a channel nine ft in depth A gen- 
eral survey of the Mississippi River has been 
completed and maps of the river published 
and spcaal surveys of various tributaries 
have been made Dredging, which has been 
done annually since 1895, has now provided a 
good navigable channel of 9 ft or more in 
depth as far as Minneapolis and the program 
for Mississippi River traflic calls for such a | 
channel to the Great Lakes Mississippi Ri\ er I 
floods were again destructive in 1937 
Mississippi Scheme, a plan of coloniza- J 


ment In this way it controlled the whole 
colonial trade, and had in its hands the man- 
agement of the currency and the finance of 
France Its failure in 1720 was due to over- 
expansion and the issue of too much paper 
money 

Mississippi, University of, a co-educa- 
tional mstitution of higher education at 
University, Miss, chartered in, 1844 and 
opened in 1848 It was founded on the sale 
of lands granted by Congress at the time of 
the State’s admission into the Union, and is 
supported by annual appropriations made by 
the legislature 

Missoula, aty, Montana, county ^eat of 
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Missoula Co , near the junction of the Bitter 
Root and Hell Gate Rners The State uni- 
versity (University of Montana) is situated 
here Besides railway shops of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, there are flour mills, saw' 
mills, foundnes, and sash and door factories 
Near Missoula is located Fort Missoula re- 
cently rebuilt, p 18,449 
Missouri (an Indian tnbal name, mean- 
ing *mudd3' water’), one of the North Central 
States of the United States, Iving between 
the parallels of 36® 30' and 40® 35' n lat 
(c'^cepting the small portion s of the first- 
mentioned parallel, and bctw'ecn the St 
Francis and Mississippi Rivers), and 89® 00' 
30" and 95” SS' 33" a' long, and having the 
Mississippi River at its eastern boundary It 
IS bounded on the n by Iowa, on the c b} 
Illinois, Kentucky, and Tennessee, on the s 
by Aikansas, and on the w by Oklahoma, 
Kansas, and Nebraska The Missouri River 
marks the northern part of the western 
boundary, and flows cntirelj across the State 
Its greatest dimension from c to w is about 
300 miles, and from n to s 285 miles Its 
total area is 69,420 sq miles, of which 693 
sq miles are water 

The surface of Missouri falls n'iturall> into 
three mam districts the upland plains or 
prairie region in the northern and western 
part, the Ozark Plateau region, comprising 
most of the southern and southwestern half 
of the State, and the small area of lowdands 
in the southeast, bordering on the Mississippi 
The Mississippi River, with a general course 
to the southeast, forms the entire eastern 
boundary of the State Its great tnbutao^ 
the Missouri, forms the western boundary as 
far s as Kansas Cit> , a distance of 200 miles, 
and crosses the central part of the Slate to 
a point tw'cntj miles abo\ c St Louis 

Being far inhnd Missoun is subject to 
the extremes of a continent il climate, but tlic 
periods of cxccs'^ne heat and cold are of 
short duration The rainiill is most abun- 
dant m the southeast A \anetv of clavs 
w'lth intermingled strata of sands, mirls, and 
humus form the alluvial bottoms of the two 
great nvers, and compo‘^c a soil deep, light, 
and rcmarkablj fertile In the extreme south- 
ve*;t ire some of the best wheat and corn 
hndb of the State 

Mis^^oun ranks first among the Stales in 
Uic production of lead, bantc ind chats, and 
^Lond in the output oi raw dP\ Coal pro- 
iuction 15 second in importance in the St itt 
Mi-houn IS the Icadiiic coal Slate in the 
Southv Cbt Tlic output i« obtained from 31 1 


counties, Barton and Bates leading The to 
tal woodland (not pastured) area in the State 
IS 2,438,358 acres The trees are mobtly hard 
W'ood, with a small admixture of pine and 
m the low’lands of the sea considerable pre- 
dominance of swamp cypress In 1930 there 
Avere 255,940 farms in the State, compri'^ing 
an area of 33,743,019 acres, of which area 
15,646,272 acres w'cre crop land The principal 
crops, with the average annual acreage and 
}icld of each arc corn, 4260,000 acre-, 

106.500.000 bushels, valued at ?5o,o55,ooo, 
wheat, 2,432,000 acres, 31,600,000 bushcL, 
\alucd at $18,012,000, hi\, 2,214,000 icrcs, 

2.251.000 tons, valued at $14,406,000, cotton, 

368.000 acres, 337,000 bales, valued at $r|- 
828,000, oats, 1,900,000 acres, 43,600000 
bushels, \ allied at $10,032,000, and potatoes 
54000 acres, 5832,000 bushels, \5\lucd at 
$2,916,000 I^'ruit IS grown in considerable 
abundance The northwestern part of the 
State IS cspccialh noted for its apples Water- 
melons form a large crop The State ranks 
high in grape production 

Owing to the \anct\ and abundance of it® 
resources and its favonblc location on the 
great rivers of the Mississippi \allc3, Mi^*- 
soun ranks second among the Slatcc w' of 
the Mississippi in the extent of manufictures 
Its prominent position in minufartuiing 1® 
due largciv to the industries ot St I ouis and 
Kansas Citx Extensive feeding and granne 
areas for cattle in the prune® of Northern 
Missouri, and for sheep in the Ozarks of 
Southern Missouri haxc been impoilnnt fit- 
ters in the development of slaughlcriig ^nd 
meat packing, Jong a lending indu^lrv of tJic 
State, VMth products reaching a total of about 
$169000000 annually during recent \cir-, a 
figure representing approximately ten per cent 
of the total of all manufactured product® 
The BagncII Dam, on the 0 -age River in the 
Oz*irks, winch creates the world’s brgi®! 
artificial lake, is a hv dro-clcctnc power de- 
velopment for dclivcnng pow'cr to the two 
great industnaJ cities of SI Louis and Kan'^tat 
Citv and elsewhere 

In 1037, the State produeid short 

tons of lead vilued at $iS,6oo 138 

According to the Federal Censu'> of 191®* 
the population ol Mi®-ourj was ^ 78 j 664 Of 
this total, foreign-born wnites nunibtieu 
^49i890, Ncgrocb 223,8,0, Chmc'-e, 6341 
Indians, 578 , Japancrc, 04 1 nc in- » 
Filipinos, 321 Ihc urlun population in ntn.. 
and toi rib of at Icist 2 300 inhabitant®, aa® 
>j 8 per cent of the total 

Missouri has a State Board of Education, 
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consisting of the governor, secretary of state, I 
attorney-general, and superintendent of pub- 1 
lie schools The administration system is com- * 
pleted by coimty and distnct boards School { 
attendance is compulsory for children from 
seven to fourteen years of age for the entire I 
school term Separate schools must be main- 
tained for colored children The University' 
of Missoun, at Columbia, is the highest edu- 
cational institution in the State Among the 
larger pnvate and denominational colleges 
are Washmgton University, at St Louis, | 
St Loms Umversity, Drury College, at 
Spnngfield, Central College, at Fayette, ! 
Westminster College, at Fulton 
The present constitution of Missouri was’ 
adopted in 1875 Legislative authority is 
vested in a Senate of 34 members, elected for 
four years, and a House of Representatives 
of 150 members, elected for two years Ses- 
sions are held biennially, convening in Janu- 
ary of odd years, and are not limited as to 
length The principal execubve ofEicers are 
the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Secre- 
tary of State, Treasurer, Auditor, Attorney- 
General, and Superintendent of Public 
Schools, each elected for a term of four 
>ears The governor and treasurer cannot 
succeed themselves Under the Reapportion- 
ment Act Missouri has thirteen Represen- 
tatives in the National Congress The State 
capital IS Jefferson City The territory now 
embraced m the State of Missouri was first 
visited by white men in 1541, when De Soto 
crossed the Mississippi River below the pres- 
ent site of Memphis, and entered Missoun 
at New Madnd co , penetrating 200 m into 
the Ozark country It formed a part of that 
extensive region in the Mississippi Valley ac- 
quired by France through the early explora- 
tions of Marquette, JoUet and La Salle along 
the course of the "Father of Waters* The 
earliest settlements were at Saint Genevievo 
(about 1735)) where lead minmg ivas begun, 
and at St Louis (in 1764)— the latter early 
becoming an important fur-.trading post 
The terntory known as Louisiana was ced- 
ed to Spam by the Ttcaty of Pans in 1763, 
and remamed a Spanish possession until 1800, 
when It was ceded back to France Dunng 
this penod the immigration of French from 
the Northwest Terntory to St Loms was 
considerable, as was also the immigration 
from s of the Ohio, owing largely to the 
ordinance of 1787, which excluded slavery 
from the region n of the Ohio and e of the 
Mississippi In 179s Daniel Boone removed 
irom Kentucky into Missouri, and aided m 


the pioneer development of the State At the 
time of the purchase of the Louisiana Tern- 
tory by the Uiuted States, in 1803, there were 
upward of 9,000 settlers in the region 

This was followed in 1804 by a division oi 
the terntory along the pardlel of 33 37 lat 
The northern portion was constituted the 
Territory of Louisiana, and the southern por- 
tion the Territory of Orleans, the latter di- 
vision being included in the present State of 
Louisiana The northern portion was organ- 
ized as Missouri Terntory in 1812 The im- 
migration dunng the next two decades was 
very great — ^the population increasing from 
10,800 in 1810 to 140,400 in 1830 Following 
the application of the Terntory m 1818 to be 
admitted into the Union as a State, there en- 
sued in Congress a senes of heated debates 
and histone compromises The Missouri Com 
promise, approved March 6, 1820, provided 
for the admission of Missoun as a slave State 
A constitution was drafted by a convention 
in June, 1820 Missouri became a State on 
Aug 10, 1821 The period extending from 
1820 to the Civil War was marked by rapid 
settlement and great increase in wealth and 
soaal umty 

The election of i860 resulted in the choice 
of pro-slavery officers, but a convention 
called (1861) to consider the relation of the 
State to the Union voted against secession 
The governor refused to accede to LincoIn*s 
call for troops, but summoned the militia to 
arms in opposition to the Federal troops un- 
der Gen Nathaniel Lyon The governor and 
legislature were forced to flee, and the con- 
vention established a provisional government 
Then followed a spirited mihtary campaign 
Missouri was saved to the Union The reor- 
gamzation of the State government was com- 
pleted before the close of the war In 1875 
the present constitution was adopted 

Succeedmg years witnessed a great advance 
m material wealth and prosperity, an im- 
mense development of agricultural, mining, 
and manufacturing resources, and great pro- 
gress in the provision of educational faah- 
ties In 1904 the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion was held in St Louis to commemorate 
the one hundredth aimiversaiy of the pur- 
chase of Louisiana For general information, 
consult the WP A Writers* Project, Mtssoun 

(1941) 

Missouri Compromise, effected by the 
Congress of the United States in 1820, was 
a measure of great importance in the conflict 
between those who contended for and those 
who opposed the further extension of davery 
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By the admission of Alabama to the Union, 
in 1819, the number of slave States and free 
States became equal— each group having the 
same total representation in the U S Sen- 
ate Before the admission of Alabama, how- 
ever, Missouri had already (early in 1818) 
applied for admission as a slave State, and 
in December, 1819, Maine apphed for admis- 
sion as a free State These apphcations occa- 
sioned a long and bitter debate in both the 
House of Representatives and the Senate, 
the alignment being largely sectional In ac- 
cordance with an agreement, arrived at after 
long dissension, both Houses passed bills (i) 
admitting Maine, (2) authorizing Missouri 
to form a State government without any 
prohibition of slavery, and (3) adopting the 
Thomas amendment The Missouri Compro- 
mise recognized, m effect, the complete juris- 
diction of Congress over the Territories, and 
allayed for many years the bitterness of the 
strife in Congress between the representatives 
of the slave and the free States The Com- 
promise was formally rescinded by the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Bill of 1854 

Missouri River, a river of the United 
States, the longest branch of the Mississippi 
It is formed in Southwestern Montana by 
the junction of three streams (The Three 
Forks) — the Jefferson, the Madison, and the 
Gallatin — ^which rise in the Rocky Moun- 
tains It serves as the boundary line between 
Nebraska and Kansas on the w , and Iowa 
and Missouri on the e, and finally crosses 
the last-named State to its junction with the 
Mississippi — 20 m above St Louis The to- 
tal length, from the mouth to the source, is 
2,945 ™ > while that of the Missoun-Missis- 
sippi from the Missouri headwaters to the 
Gulf of Mexico, is 4,221 m — 1,668 more than 
the total length of the Mississippi The drain- 
age basin of the Missouri is about 492,000 sq 
m , and the mean annual discharge is 20 cubic 
m 

The Missouri River is a very rapid stream, 
noted for its frequent shifting of channel and 
the extent of scour and fill that attend these 
changes From Omaha to St Louis it flours 
between bluffs generally about two m apart 
For the greater part of the distance it occu- 
pies from one-quarter to one-half of the al- 
luvial bottom, subject to frequent shifting 
bends, bank erosion, and sand bars which fill 
it Mith uprooted trees and other obstructions 
Improiements along the Missouri have con- 
sisted of lc\ecs built by property owners, and 
of revetments and pile dikes to control and 
direct the channel, under a plan to estabhsh 


a channel 6 ft deep and 1,200 ft wide be- 
tween Kansas City and the mouth In 1932, 
this channel was completed, the cost of the 
project being about $62,000,000 The Mis- 
souri now carries merchandise to and from 
a rich agricultural country Commeraal ac- 
tivity, promoted by the efforts of the people 
in the river ports, has increased since 1908 in 
both the upper and the lower sections of the 
river Upstream cargoes consist of merchan- 
dise and general supphes, and downstream 
cargoes of gram and hve stock 
The mouth was seen by Marquette and 
Joliet (1673), and it was partly explored by 
La Verendrye (1738) The headwaters were 
first explored, and the river fully mapped 
and surveyed, in 1896, by a government ex- 
pedition In the iSth century the Missoun 
was active in the fur trade, and in the first 
half of the 19th, from the introduction of 
steam vessels to the westward extension of 
the railroads, it saw its era of greatest pros- 
perity See Mississippi River 
Missouri, University of, a State institu- 
tion for both sexes, established at Columbia, 
Mo , in 1839, and opened in 1841 It com- 
prises a Graduate School, Colleges of Arts 
and Saence and Agriculture, and SchooL 
of Education, Law, Journalism, Mcdianc, 
Engineenng, and Mines and Metallurgy, 
Business and Public Admimstration, Nursing 
and experiment stations for agriculture, en- 
gineering, and mining 
Mistake, in the law of contracts, consists 
in the commission of an act based on a mis- 
conception of fact or of law, which act, but 
for such conception, would not have been 
committed It involves lack of real consent, 
and should be considered from the point of 
view of intent It must involve an essential 
clement of the contract 
Mistassini, lake, Quebec, Canada, near the 
watershed which divides the waters of the 
Saguenaj, emptying into the St Lawrence, 
from those whidi flow into Hudson Bay It 
is about 120 m long and 20 m broad, and 
contains numerous islands 
Mistletoe, parasitic shrubs {Vtsctm) be- 
longing to the order Loranthaccac and found 
in great bunches on vanous deciduous trees 
The American mistletoe (Phoradendron ylc- 
vescens)f found in the Southern States, has 
broader and shorter leaves and smaller ber- 
nes and flowers than that of Europe In the 
c>cs of the Druids the mistletoe was sacred, 
and used to be cut with great religious cere- 
mony — espeaally w'hen found growing on 
the oak 
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Mistral, the violent n wind blowing from 
the cold, snow-covered plateau of Central 
France down the valley of the Rhone to the 
Gulf of Lions, the accompanying weather 
conditions being commonly dear skies and 
sundime 
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Mistral, Frederic (1830-1914), Proven- 
cal poet, was born in Maillane He was edu- 
cated at the College Royale, Avignon To- 
gether with Roumanille he threw himself 
into a Provencal hterary revival, and in 
1854 became one of the seven founders of the 



I, Cross section, 2, longitudin- 
al section 

Felibnge, devoted to that object The rusbc 
epic Mirezo, which appeared in 1859, at once 
placed Mistral at the head of the school, 
\ihile three later poems of considerable 
length— Cfl/cKdflM (1867), Nerto (1884), and 


Lou pouhno don rose (1897) — a play — La 
Retno Jano (1890) — and a number of short 
pieces contained enough admirable poetry to 
sustain his reputation Mistral spent many 
years in collecting the proverbs, legends, folk- 
lore, etc , of Provence, which he incorporated 
in his Trisor dou Fihbnge (1886) In 1904 
he shared the Nobel Prize for hterature with 
the Spanish playwnght Echegaray 
Mitchel, John Purroy (1879-1918), Am- 
erican public official, bom in Fordham, N Y 
He was educated at Columbia University 
and the New York Law School, and was en- 
gaged in the practice of law at the time oi 
his first appointment as special counsel to 
the Cily of New York (1906) In 1907 he 
was appointed commissioner of accounts, and 
in this capaaty conducted an investigation 
which resulted in the removal of two, bor- 
ough presidents In 1910 he was elected pres- 
ident of the Board of Aldermen, and served 
as acbng mayor for several weeks following 
Mayor Gaynor’s attempted assassination In 
1913 he was appomted collector of the port 
of New York by President Wilson In the 
same year he headed the Fusion ticket in 
New York City, and was elected mayor by 
a large plurality for the term 1914-18 Some 
features of the administration were the city- 
zomng plan, to relieve congestion in erec- 
tion of buildings, standardizabon of em- 
ployees’ salaries, as a result of a thorough 
study of their work , the ‘pay-as-you-go* sys- 
tem, a saenbfic plan for the aty budget, 
and the adopbon of the Gary system for 
many city schools Defeated for re-election 
in November, 1917, by John F Hylan, 
Mitchel entered the aviation corps, receiv- 
ing a major’s commission On July 6, 1918, 
while practicing over Gerstner Field, Lou- 
isiana, he fell to his death 
Mitchell, Alexander (1817-87), Amencan 
financier, was bom near Ellon, Aberdeen- 
shire, Scotland In 1839 he came to the Uni- 
ted States He was commissioner of the Mil- 
waukee debt commission (1861-87) » and 
largely restored the city’s t:redit He became 
president of the Milwaukee and St Paul 
Railroad Company, which by further incor- 
poration became the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St Paul Railroad Company possessing the 
greatest mileage of any railroad in the world 
He was a Member of Congress (1871-5) 
Mitchell, Donald Grant (‘Ik Marvel’) 
(1822-1908), American author, born m Nor- 
wich, Conn He was in Pans dunng the third 
French Revolution (1848), which is desenbed 
m his Battle Summer (1849) Returmng to 
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New York, he issued in parts The Lorgnette, 
0} Studies of the Town, by an Opera Goer, 
which was pubhshed m two volumes (1850) 
It was followed shortly after by his best 
and most popular book, Reveries of a Bache- 
lor After acting as United States consul at 
Venice (1853-5), Mitc-hell bought a farm 
near New Haven, Conn , and spent there the 
rest of his hfe My Farm of Edgewood 
(1863), Wei Days at Edgewood (1865), and 
Ruial Studies, with Hints for CounUy Places 
(1867), give his impressions of rural hfe 
His later works include The Seven Stones 
with Basement and Attic (1864) , American 
Lands and Letters (1899) 

Mitchell, Ehsha (1793-1857), American 
scientist, was born in Washington, Conn He 
was professor, at the University of North 
Carolina, of chemistry, mineralogy, and geol- 
ogy As State surveyor he ascertained that 
the North Carolina mountains are the high- 
est in the United States, e of the Rockies 
While making observations on Black Dome 
or Mount Mitchell, the loftiest of these, he 
was killed 

Mitchell, Henry (1830-1902), American 
engineer, joined the U S Coast Survey in 
1849, and made important observations on 
the tides and currents of the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts He was representative of the U 
S Coast Survey at the improvement of the 
Mississippi mouth m 1874 His scientific pa- 
pers include On the Circulation of the Sea 
ihiouglt'New Yoik Harbor (r886), The Vn- 
der^Rvn of the Hudson (188S) 

Mitchell, Henry Bedmger (1874- 
Amencan educator and author, was born in 
Babvlon, N Y He studies in Germany and 
at Columbia Umversity, and was appointed 
assistant in mathematics at Columbia in 
1898, where he has been successively tutor 
(rgoo), adjunct professor (1905), and pro- 
fessor (1908-25) of mathematics In addition 
to teaching, he has done important adminis- 
trative work 

Mitchell, John (1870-1919), Amencan la- 
bor leader He began to work in coal mines 
in Illinois when a fatherless boy of twelve 
He joined the Knights of Labor (1885) , later 
became a member of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America , and after acting as secretary 
and treasurer of a sub-district, was president 
of the organization (1899-1908) He organ- 
ized the stnkes of the anthracite miners in 
igoo and 1902, and obtained for them shorter 
hours and better wages, at the same time 
averting a strike of the bituminous coal min- 
ers He w'as a vice-president of the Ameri- 


can Federation of Labor from 1899 to 1914 
and in the latter year was appomted a mem- 
ber of the Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission of New York State, later becoming 
chairman of the Industrial Commission of 
the State of New York His published works 
include Organized Labor, Its Problems, Pur- 
poses, and Ideals (1903) , The Wage Earner 
and His Pioblems (1913) 

Mitchell, Langdon Elwyn (1862-1935), 
Amencan author and playwright, w^as born 
in Philadelphia He wrote much under the 
nom de plume of *John Phihp Varley’ He 
W'as Professor of Drama at the University 
of Pennsylvania His publications include tivo 
volumes of poems (1884 and 1894) , the 
plays Becky Sharp and The New York Ided, 
and Understanding America (1927) 
Mitchell, Margaret (igor- ), Amer- 
ican writer, born in Atlanta, Ga In June, 
1936, published her first novel, Gone With 
The Wind The book became a best seller 
immediately and before Jan z, 1937 it had 
sold nearly a million copies In private life 
she IS Mrs J R Marsh 
Mitchell, Maria (1818-89), Amencan as- 
tronomer, was born in Nantucket, Mass She 
w’-as educated privately, and early began to 
I assist her father, who was much interested 
I in astronomy and had a small observatoiy 
She discovered a comet (Oct 1, 1847) , for 
w'hich she received a gold medal from the 
king of Denmark In 1858 she visited the 
prinapal observatories of Europe, and be- 
came acquainted with Sir John Herschel and 
Sir B Airy, Verner of Pans and Humboldt 
She w^as appointed professor of astronomy 
at Vassar College (1865) During this period 
she made a spcaal study of sun spots and 
the satellites of Jupiter and Saturn She was 
the first woman to be elected to the Amen- 
can Academy of Arts and Saences 
Mitchell, Silas Weir (1829-1914), Amer- 
ican physiaan and author, was born in Phil- 
adelphia, Pa Dunng the Civil War he be- 
came an army surgeon, assuming spcaal 
charge of soldiers suffering from nervous dis- 
orders and injuries affecting the nerves At 
the dose of the war he continued his w ork in 
neurology, and developed the method of 
treatment m nervous troubles known as the 
‘rest cure’ or 'Weir Mitchell treatment ’ 
Among his popular medical works for gen- 
eral use are Wear and Tear, or Hints for the ^ 
Overworked (1871) , and Doctor and Patient 
(1887) His books of fiction indude 7 « War 
Tune (1885), Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker 
(1897), Francois (1899), Dr North and IIii 
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Frtoids (igoo), John Sherwood, Ironmaster 
(igii), Wtsiways (igi3) 

Mitchell, William DeWitt (1874- ), 

American public official, \vas born in Wi- 
nona, Minn He took up the practice of law 
in St Paul and m ig2o was secretary of the 
St Paul Charter Commission In ig25 he was 
appomted Soliator General by President 
Coohdge and m ig2g-33 was Attorney-Gen- 
eral 11} President Hoover’s cabinet 
Mitchell, Mount, a peak of the Black 
Mountains in Yancey co , North Catohna, 
height 6,684 ft — the greatest altitude in the 
United States e of the Rock^ Mountains It 
is named after Elisha Mitchell 
Mitchill, Samuel Latham (1764-1831), 
American sacntist, studied medicme in New 
York, and was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, Scotland (1786) Return- 
ing to New York, he studied law, and was 
appomted a commissioner in connection with 
the purchase of land in Western New York 
from the Iroquois Indams (.1788), and was 
elected to the State legislature (i7go) He 
was professor of natural history, chemistry, 
and agriculture, Columbia College (i7g2- 
1801), and made a mineralogical survey of 
New York State (i 79 S) He was again a 
member of the New York legislature (t7g7), 
and was a member of Congress (1801-4 
1809-13), and of the U S Senate (1804-g) 
He was professor in the College of Physiaans 
and Surgeons, New York (1808-20) , and 
was vice-president of Queens (Rutgers) Med- 
ical College (1826-30) For the extraordinary 
breadth and diversity of his knowledge he 
has been called the ‘Nestor of American sci- 
ence’ 

Mitford, William (1744-1827), English 
historian, was born in London His chief 
work was a History of Greece (1784-1810), 
long the standard work on the subject 
Mithras, originally one of the three princi- 
pal gods of the anaent Persians, though 
later he occupied a position subordinate to 
Ahura-Mazda (Ormuzd) He was the god 
of light, external and internal, hence the god 
of wisdom and of moral punty After the 
Persian conquest of Assyna and Babylonia 
IS worship became much more prominent, 
and Mithras himself was identified with the 
sun This religion was introduced into Rome 
after Pompey’s conquest of Pontus, 67 B c 
Between a d ioo and 378* xt flourished greatly 
in the Roman empire, but was prohibited in 
he latter 3 ear Mithraism contended with 
hnstianitj for the Roman world more 
closely than any other pagan cult 


Mithridates, or Mithradatcs (132 or 13X 
to 63 B c ) , king of Pontus in Asia Minor, 
was one of the most dangerous enemies of 
ancient Rome About 114 nc he added to 
his dominions the kmgdom of Bosporus (the 
modern Crimea) , Cappadocia, and Paphlago- 
ma In g4 the Romans ordered him to give 
up Cappadoaa This led to the first Mith- 
ridatic War (88 b c ) After seizing the Rom- 
an province of Asia and causing 80,000 Ital- 
ians to be massacred on one day, Mithridates 
sent a force over into Greece, but was de- 
feated and made peace in 84 The second 
war was in 83 and 82, due to the aggressions 
of Muraena, Sulla’s lieutenant The third 
war lasted from 74 to 63 b c In 66 Pompey 
defeated and expelled Mithridates, who took 
refuge in the Cnmea 

Mitre, the headdress worn by the bishops 
and sometimes by abbots in the Roman 
Catholic Church It consists of a cap with 
tw'o peaks or horns, and two strings falhng 
over the shoulders, and it came into general 
use dunng the 12th century. Originally of 
simple white linen, and only a few inches 
high, in the 14th century, it was over a foot 
high, and adorned wuth precious stones and 
gold and silver plates 



Mitre, Bartolome (1821-1906), Ai::gentine 
soldier, journalist, and statesman He fought 
in revoluUons in Uruguay, ChiU, and Bohvia, 
returned to Buenos Aires to support its inde- 
pendence, and was made president of the new 
Argentine Repubhc He conducted the war 
of 1865 against Paraguay with the aid of 
Brazil and Uruguay About 1852 he estab- 
hshed at Buenos Aires his paper La Nacion 
Mitropoulos, Dimitn (1866- ), mu- 

siaan, bom in Athens, Greece He composed 
the opera Beatiice Has done creditable work 
in orchestral and chamber music, piano work, 
songs and orchestral transcriptions He con- 
ducted the Berlin Philharmonic in February, 
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1930 He visited America in 1936 and con- 
ducted the Boston Symphony orchestra He 
was the conductor of the Mmneapohs Sym- 
phony orchestra, 1937- 
Mixtures are non-homogeneous substances 
containing two 'or more elements or com- 
pounds They are distinguished by the fol- 
lowing features (i) The proportions in 
which their components can be put together 
are not fixed, (2) the properties of a mix- 
ture are intermediate between the properties 
of their components, and (3) they can be 
separated by taking advantage of the differ- 
ence in properties of their components For 
example, common gunpowder is composed of 
charcoal, saltpetre, and sulphur, vanes some- 
what in composition , possesses the blackness 
of the charcoal and the saline taste of salt- 
petre, and the saltpetre can be dissolved out 
by water and the sulphur by carbon disul- 
phide, leaving the charcoal 
Miyadzu, town, Japan, in the province of 
Tango, on the west coast of Hondo It is 
famed as once being the home of the daim- 
yos, and its fish markets are interesting In 


the vicinity is ‘Heaven’s ridge,’ a narrow 


promontory, one of the ‘three great sights’ of 
Japan, p 10,000 

Mizar =: f Ursae Majons, the first tele- 
scopic and also the first spectroscopic double 
star detected Riccioli, in 1650, discovered its 
fourth-magnitude companion at 14", and 
Pickenng, in 1889, found the second-magni- 
tude primary to be composed of two nearly 
equal white stars, mutually devolving m a 
penod of 20 davs, 14 hours (Vogel) 

Mizpeh, or Mizpah, the name of several 
towns in Palestine The word ‘Mizpah’ on 
memorial rings alludes to the setting up of 
the heap of stones by Joseph and his breth- 
ren at Mizpah of Gilead 
Mlawa, town, Poland, in Plock govern- 
ment, 50 m n e of Plock It has fiour mills, 
breweries, vinegar, soap, and oil manufac- 
tures, tannenes, brick works, and agricultural 
machine works In World War I it was cap- 
tured by the Germans in October, 1914, p 

I $,000 

MM , Messieurs, Gentlemen 
Mme , Madame 

Mnemonics, a method of assisting one to 
recall the memory of any series of numbers 
or words Cicero, for example, adopted the 
topical method when he wished to recall the 
successive parts of a long oration Choosing 
some house with which he was entirely famil- 
iar, he associated every room and object with 
some detail of the speech, whether argument. 


M obile 

^ustration, or conclusion, proceedmg in or- 
der from the porch and entrance-hall to the 
main parts of the building, and assigmng the 
great divisions of his discourse to some of the 
principal apartments It was easier to recall 
the successive parts of the house in proper 
order, and then set forth the corresponding 
thoughts and conclusions which had already 
been deliberately assigned to each, than to 
recall the latter at first hand There are many 
modern memory systems with clever assoaa- 
tion devices 

Mnemosyne, ‘memory’— in anaent Greek 
mythology a daughter of Uranus, and by 
Zeus the mother of the Muses 
Moa, (Dzitonits) the native name for cer- 
tain flightless birds which inhabited New 
Zealand some 500 or 600 years ago The Eu- 
ropean occupation of New Zealand about 
1835 revealed great numbers of bones of 
these gigantic birds strewn over the plains 
and in caves and crevices There were many 
species, the largest being about 12 ft in 
height, but many were* much smaller, one 
perhaps not bigger than a turkey The near- 
est living ally is the small apteryx or kiwi 
Moab, the name of an ancient people and 
a land in Eastern Palestine, cast of the Dead 
Sea and north of Edom The country is a 
lofty plateau, abundantly watered and hav- 
ing a rich soil with a semi-tropical vegeta- 
tion The people spoke a language akin to 
Hebrew Their national deity was Chemosh 
Moabite Stone, one of the most important 
epigraphic memonals of Semitic antiquit>, 
was unearthed at Dibon in 1868 is of 
black basalt, rounded at the top and bottom, 

2 ft broad, 3 ft 10 in high, and 145^ in 
thick, and contains 34 lines in the Phoenician 
character The stone, restored as far as pos- 
sible, is now in the Louvre 
Mobile, leading aty and only port of entry 
in Alabama, county seat of Mobile co , is sit- 
uated on the west bank of the Mobile River 
at its entrance into Mobile Bay, 30 m n of 
the Gulf of Mexico It is the port for from 
16 to 19 steamship lines, trans-Atlantic, Lat- 
in American, and coastwise Mobile Bay is a 
commodious, landlocked harbor, 33 ni 
long and from & to 12 m broad, and with a 
mam channel 30 ft in depth It has a 10,000 
ton dry dock Built on a level sandy plain, 
with broad rectangular streets, shaded by 
magnolia and hve oak, Mobile presents an at- 
tractive appearance The climate, mflucnced 
by prevailing winds from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, IS mild in both winter and summer It 
IS the second manufacturing city of the State 
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Manufactures include shipbuilding plants, a 
hrge d>e extract plant, a packing plant for 
Guatemalan cattle, a food-products plant, ve- 
neer nulls using mahogany and Spanish ce- 
dars as uell as local woods, cotton nulls, and 
paper pulp mills After shipbuilding and ship 
repair work, lumber is the pnnapal manu- 
factured commodity, local mills havmg a ca- 
paaty of about a milhon feet daily The chief 
items of export are lumber, cotton, naval 
stores, flour, argicultural implements, barrels 
and staves, lard and steel Imports include 
fruit, mahogany, dyewoods, si^^al grass, zme 
ore, iron pyrites and Cuban molasses (black- 
strap) and hides The total water-borne 
commerce, foreign and coastwise, is normally 
m excess of two milhon tons a year Mobile 
was founded in 1702 by Pierre Lemoyne, Sieur 
d’Iberville, the original settlement being at 
Twenty-One Mile Bluff, 20 m above the 
present aty, from which it was removed to 
its present site m 1710 Until 1720 it was the 
capital of the French possessions in that part 
of America In 1763, bv the Treaty of Pans, 
it came into the possession of England, was 
taken by Spain in 1780, captured by the 
Amencans in 1813, taken by the English m 
the same year, and restored to the Umted 
States by the Treaty of Ghent Mobile is 
the one aty m the Umted States which has 
been under five different governments, and is 
sometimes known as the City of Five Flags, 
P 78,720 

Mobile Bay, Battle of, a naval battle of 
the Cml War fought m Mobile Bay, Ala- 
bama, on Aug 5, 1864, between a Federal 
fleet of 7 sloops of war, 7 smaller wooden ves- 
sels, and 4 ironclad monitors, under Admiral 
Farragut and a Confederate fleet of one for- 
midable ironclad ram, the Tennessee, and 3 
gunboats, under Admiral Buchanan After 
^he fall of Vicksburg, Farragut determmed to 
take Mobile from the Confederates As Far- 
ragut advanced, Fort Morgan opened fire 
The Tecumseh was blown up and sank almost 
mstantly This made the Brooklyn pause 
The three Confederate gunboats were soon 
disposed of, and the engagement was be- 
tween the Federal fleet and* the ram Tennes^ 
which surrendered A few days later the 
forts surrendered 

Mobile River, Alabama, is formed by the 
junction of the Alabama and Tombigbee 
Rivers, and divides to form the two channels 
of Mobile and Tensas Both branches empty 
mto the head of Mobile Bay, just above the 
city of Mobile Length, 50 m 

Mobilization is the process of passing from 


a peace to war footmg It may be partial or 
complete For the purpose of manoeuvres, as 
a menace, or as a measure of security, an 
army, a fleet, or a sub-division of either may 
be mobilized , in which case it is brought up 
to full w'ar strength, equipped, supphed, and 
organized for war service Complete mobzh- 
zation imphes the preparation of the whole 
nation for war 

The procedure for complete mihtary mo- 
bilization involves i Notification of mobih- 
zation, designatmg its character, date of com- 
mencement (and sometimes of completion), 
and ordering reservists and others to follow 
certain mstructions in the manual issued to 
each upon discharge or enrolment 2 Issu- 
ance of other orders affecting and directing 
mobilization and its details 3 Declaration of 
martial law or modified martial law covering 
the whole country or certam districts 

These actions may take place simultane- 
ously, or in any order, depending upon cir- 
cumstances Preparatory instrucbons cover- 
ing general features exist as part of the nor- 
mal preparedness of war, these require mere- 
ly orders of execution for them to be carried 
out Other orders are mostly supplementary, 
and affect details 

The procedure for complete industrial mo- 
bihzatior involves i Determination of the 
necessary and essential industries to be mam- 
tained as indispensable to the successful pros- 
ecution of the war 2 The determination of 
the useless or harmful occupations and the 
climmation therefrom of man power more 
useful m other fields 3 The gradual trans- 
fer of man power from the useless or harm- 
ful occupations and the normal peace time 
industries to the most essential wartime in- 
dustnes 

Moccasin, a shoe worn by North Amencan 
Indians, vanes m different distncts In some 
it is made of soft leather, sole and upper all 
in one piece, m others, with a sole of raw- 
hide, shghtly turned up all round, and uppers 
of soft deerskin 

Moccasin Flower See Lady’s Slipper 

Moccasin Snake, ^^^ater Moccasin, or 
Cottonmouth Snake, a venomous serpent of 
the rivers and swamps of the Mississippi Vali^ 
ley and Atlantic Coast, from North Carolma 
and Southern Illinois westward along the 
Gulf Coast to the Rio Grande It is of the 
lattlesnake family but has no rattles, and is 
nearly related to the copperhead, from which 
It differs in its aquatic and fish-eatmg hab- 
its, larger size, and dark greenish-black hue, 
marked by obscure cross bars of black. It 
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may reach a length of four ft The interior I the 17th century that these old inodes were 
of the mouth is white and puffy, giving the finally superseded by our present forms of 
name ‘cottonmoulh ' Moccasins never go far major, minor, and chromatic scales 
from water, and arc especially addicted to ly- Models and Modelling A model is an 
mg in flooded swamps, on islets and floating object to be reproduced bj imitation A 
logs, or coiled among the branches of bushes model may represent a perfect, type mcap- 
overhanging the water, whence they may able of reproduction, but furnishing an ideal 
pounce upon the fish, frogs, or swimming aim or, as m mathematics, something men- 
snakes which form their principal fare tally conceived, or, as in foundries, the act- 
Mocha, Arabia See Mokha ual mould in which a bell is cast Living per- 

Mocha Stones, pieces of agate or of chal- sons are employed by artists as models in the 
cedony, containing dendritic infiltrations, of- various art centres In geography, globes, 
ten assuming appearances resembling finely maps, and other representations, in sculp- 
ramified mosses or fern fronds They were turc, figures of plastic materials, in anatomy, 
first brought to Europe from Mocha, Arabia I leproductions of the human form, in me- 
Thty are also found in North America They I chamcal science, machines, in pure mathe- 
are used as brooch stones, but many of those j matics and geometry, models constructed of 
row sold are produced by artificially color- j papiet -mache, are employed to present to 
mg natural agates Of the same nature are j the senses the prease form of figures and 
Moss Agates j curves Models of yachts, ships, theatres, 

Mock Heroic Poetry is that in which mean and other tangible objects are habitually em- 
or trivial subjects are, for the purposes of saH ployed for the same reason The largest col- 
tirc or mere amusement, treated in the sen- lection of models exists in the U S Patent 
ous and elevated style proper to heroic or I Office For modeling in plastic art, sec Mod- 
epic themes It is a form of parody, and I eUvtg, by Lanten (1902) 
more or less synonymous with travesty or j Modena, town, cap of prov of Modena, 
burlesque Italy The cathedral, with a marble tower, 

Mocking Bird, or Mocking Thrush, a I was commenced in 1099 by the Countess Ma- 
genus of birds about the size of the song tilda of Tuscany, while the palace, built bv 
thrush, the upper parts of a dark brownish Francis n m the 17th century, contains a 
ash color, the wings and tail nearly black, valuable library The town is the scat of an 
the under parts brownish white By day it j archbishop Modena is exceptionally rich in 
15 generally imitative, excelling all birds in churches, palaces, and public buildings Wool- 
its power of imitation It possesses also a len and hempen cloths, hats, and leather are 
song of 1 J own, both strong and sweet, which manufactured, p 91,400 
most often heard during the twihghl or at Modica, In , piov Syracuse, Sialy The 
night The male is extremely attentive to his chief trade is in gram, wine, oil, butter, 
mate, and manifests extraordinary courage j cheese, and cattle, p 55,000 
in driving away enemies from the nest The Modjeska, Helena (1844-1909), Polish 
range extends from the central United States j actress, born at Cracow In 1876 she came 
to Mexico and the Antilles, and is the only j with her husband to the U S and settled 
\merican song-bird which has been export- near Los Angeles, Cal , where they hoped to 
cd commonly as a cage-bird to Europe j establish a Polish colony, but this plan prov- 
Mod, The Gaelic The Comunn Gatd- mg unsuccessful she decided to return to the 
bealach or Highland Assoaation was found- stage In San Franasco in 1877? as Adnenne 
ed to promote the study of the Gaelic Ian- Lecouvretir, she met with the greatest success 
guage, literatuie, and music A chief means I She repeated this success in New York, and 
of carrying out the objects of the assoaation thereafter made frequent tours in England, 
was the institution of an annual gathering, Poland, and throughout the "U S , making 
where prizes are offered for excellence in Gae- j her home in the latter country, where she 
he reading, recitation, literary compositions j gained disbnction as a tragic actress 
in prose and verse, choir and solo singing, j Modocs, an Indian tnbe, who formerly 
and playing on the harp The offiaal title se- dwelt on the frontiers of Oregon and Cah- 
lected by the Highland Assoaation for these forma In 1873 the survivors were rcmoied 
gatherings is The Gaelic Mod to the Klamath reservation in Indian Tern- 

Mode, in music Ancient Greek music was j tory The Modocs speak a stock language, 
founded upon a melodic system of diatonic I and possess traditions, myths, and animal 
scales termed modes It was not until about I tales, showmg great imagination and even 
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hteran taste Specimens arc gi\cn in tlie 
Jour of Aincncaji Folklore^ \ol u, No 6 
Modulation, the process of change from 
one kev into another in a musical composi- 
tion ^t one time modulations were seldom 
made into other than ncarh related keys, but 
the adoption of the conjoined s\stcm of equal 
temperament and enharmonic changes now 
gi\ es almost unrestricted freedom to the 
practice of this deizcc, and man\ of the 
greatest ciiccts in modern music arc produced 
b> the frequent introduction of skilful mod- 
ulations ^ 

Modulus, in mathematics, a constant re- 
ferring to properties of matter in certain 
equations As stress is proportional to strain j 
w ithin the clastic limits, some constant quan- 
tiU mav be introduced, making this propor- 
uonalitv into an equality In dealing with 
strength of material‘s, such a constant is 
called a modulus 

Moe, Jorgen ingebrektsen (1815-82), 
Norwegian author, born in Ringcnkc, acted 
as tutor, and spent all his spare time in col- 
lecting folk-talcs m collaboration with his 
friend Asbjornsen The second edition of the 
Folkecoentyr (1852, Eng trans b\ Dasent, 
1859) >5 proMded wath a luminous introduc- 
tion b> Moc on the origin and development 
of the folk-talc 

Moesia, ancient Roman proMnee, corre- 
sponding to Serbia and Bulgarii When Au- 
relian surrendered Dacia to the barbarians 
(272 ad), and removed its inhabitants to 
Mocsia, its central parts received the name of 
Dacia Aurelam 

Moffett, Cleveland (1863-1926), Amen- 
cah journalist and author, born in Boonvillc, 
NY For 10 years he w'as connected with 
the New" York Herald as a WTitcr of spcaal 
articles, but after 1894 devoted himself to 
magazine work, chiefly for McClnrc*s, the 
Century, Harpe}*s, and Collier^s Weekly Sev- 
eral collections of his magazine articles have 
been made under such titles as Real Detective , 
Stories (1898) and Careers of Danger and 
Daring (1901) Other w'orks include A King 
tn Rags (1907) , The Battle (1908) , Through 
the Wall (1909) , The Btshop^s Purse (1913) j 
The Conquest of America (1916) , Possessed 
(1920) , Glint of Wings (1922) 

Mogador, or Suera, chief seaport of Mo- 
rocco, on a rocky promontory on the Atlan- 
tic coast , X30 m s w of the city of Morocco^ 
of which it IS the port The chmate is excel- 
lent, and Mogador is noted as a health re- 
sort, especially for tuberculous patients, p 
24,000, largely Jewish 


Mogul, or Mughal, the Arabic and Persian 
forms of the word Mongol The, Mogul em- 
pire of India (Delhi) w^as founded in 1526 
The emperor of Delhi w^as generally called 
tlic Great Mogul 

Mohacs, town, Hungary, on the Danube 
It has manufactures of silk, brick, and lum 
ber, p 17,092 

Mohair, a fabric made from the hair of the 
Angora goat woven with a silk, w'ool, W'or- 
sted or cotton w^arp It is a somcw'hat wir\ 
material, sheds dust easily, and wears well 

Mohammed, (570-632), the founder of 
Islam, was born in Mecca, of which citv his 
grandfather, Abd al-Muttalib, w as the spirit- 
ual and temporal head Earl) left an orphan, 
he was brought up b> Abd al-l^Iuttalib and, 
after liis death, b\ an uncle, Abu Talib Tw'o 
factors influenced Mohammed’s religious ev- 
olution he was subject to epileptic fits, and 
was carh brought into close intimacy with 



Arabian idol worship His youth was passed 
lending sheep and camels in the neighborhood 
of Mecca At the age of 25 he became the 
business agent of a widow named Khadija, 
his integrity and diligence won him her af- 
fection, and he married her when he was 26 
and she was 40 years of age It is to this re- 
markable woman that Mohammed owed 
much of his success Her wealth gave him 
a position of importance, and her devotion 
encouraged him to believe that he was in- 
deed the apostle of God Mohammed spent 
much time in meditation and prayer m a 
cave on Mount Hira, about 3 m n of Mec- 
ca Here his epileptic tendencies induced ec- 
stasies and visions, and one day, about his 
fortieth year, after a solitary visit, he told 
Khadija that he had received from the angel 
Gabriel the first of those messages which were 
afterwards incorporated in the Koran — a 
command to preach the graaous revelations 
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of the one true God Khadija at once at' 
tached a speaal meaning to the strange visi- 


tbe nani6 given to the rehgion founded in 
the 7th century by Mohammed Mohammed 


tations which had befallen her husband, and / taught that the Creator rules the universe 


she became his first convert For 23 years 
she was Mohammed’s sole wife, but after her 
death in 619, he mamed 10 wives, besides ac- 
quiring concubines and female slaves Politi- 
cal considerations and the early death of his 
sons doubtless influenced some of these al- 
hances Mohammed’s earliest labors were 
among his family and intimate friends, but 
about 612 he began to teach in public, pro- 
claiming the unity of the God-head, and con- 
demnmg mfantiade, murder, and idolatry 
Persistent persecution at length drove Mo 
hammed and his disaples from Mecca to Me 
dina It IS this Hejira, or flight, in July, 622 
from which the Mohammedan world com 
putes its era 

As time went on, Mohammed withdrew 
the concessions he had originally made to 
those of other faiths Growing power and 
success led to loftier claims, cocraon was 
sanctioned when the means of exercising it 
were achieved, idolaters were to be slain, un- 
believers were to be persecuted In 630 Mo- 
hammed and his followers marched upon 
Mecca, which fell easily and soon became the 
center of Islam In 10 years from the Hejira 
Mohammedanism numbered its adherents by 
thousands Mohammed’s death took place 
m 632 m Medina, and there he was buried 
Although Mohammed’s belief in the reality 
of bis mission never failed, neither regal state 
nor personal ambition appealed to him His 
courage was magnificent, and the loyalty he 
inspired in his followers is proof of his sm- 
centy His mental abihties were extraordinary 
Sec Mohammedanism Consult Dinet and 
Ibrahims The Life of Mohammed and the 
Prophet of Allah (1918)7 Amir Ah’s The 
Spirit of Islam a History of the Evolution 
and Ideals of Islam^ with a Life of the 
Prophet (1922) 

Mohammed 11 . (1430-81), sultan of Tur- 
key, began to reign in 1451 He captured 
Constantinople (1453), made it his capital, 
and made many subsequent conquests 

Mohammed V , Rechad Effendi (Meh- 
med, or Mehemmed) (1S44-1918), Sultan 
of Turkey For 33 years Rechad was kept a 
prisoner by Sultan Abdul Hamid, but when 
the revolution of the Young Turks (April, 
1909) caused the dethronement and exile of 
that ruler, Rechad was taken from his pal- 
ace-pnson and placed upon the throne of the 


^MohrmSTmsm, or the faith of Islam, I ly speaking no pnests Every Mohammedan 


M 1th love and mercy , He alone is to be wor 
®hipped, in Him confidence may be placed 
1*1 time of adversity There must be no muN 
murings at His decrees life must be placed 
in His hands, m trust and love The fatal- 
ism which has come to be regarded as part 
of the Moslem creed had no place in the sys 
tern estabhshed by Mohammed, who again 
and igain repudiated the idea Mohammed 
taught reform, not revolution Although the 
idolatry of Arabia was polytheistic, the first 
part of the formula which has smee become 
the watchword of the Mohammedan faith 
was but the echo of a prayer common enough 
among the pagan devotees at the holy shnne 
m Mecca, and with the establishment of 
Islam, Mecca retained its sanebty Once Mo- 
hammed was safely established at Medma, 
there began a departure from the broad phil- 
anthropic Imes of the original message The 
power of success, the zeal of fanatics, and po- 
litical considerations, while popularizing the 
creed, ultimately led to that eacdusiveness, in- 
tolerance, and bigotry which have become 
such marked features of the faith of Islam 
The ‘Messenger of God’ laid down a plan of 
salvation based on ceremonial law Fasts and 
festivals were proclaimed, stress was laid on 
pilgrimages, and speaal blessings were at- 
tached to a pilgrimage to Mecca Later de- 
velopments changed the attitude of the ‘faith- 
ful’ towards Cbnsbans and Jews from one of 
friendship and toleration to one of aggression 
and persecubon, and this, bkc other changes, 
was supposed to be sanctioned by revelation 
A holy war, in which a martyr’s crown was 
held out as the reward of those who fdl, was 
to be prosecuted against infidels Captive 
women were condemned to slavery or concu- 
bmage , polygamy was not only counte- 
nanced but encouraged Notwithstanding 
the retrogression, the creed spread unbl be- 
fore Mohammed’s death, m 632, all Arabia 
acknowledged his spiritual and temporal su- 
premacy Mohammed himself wrote noth- 
ing The Koran, the scripture of the aecd, 
was compiled after his death This book not 
only embraces the whole gospel of Islam and 
its theology, but it also forms the bas^ of 
Moslem law and government, it is the final 
court of appeal for all Moslems The Mos- 
lem rehgion has no mysteries, no sacraments, 
no altars or images, and no intermediaries 
There are teachers and preachers, but strict- 
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mosque Ins an Imam or leader who directs 
the dc\olions of the congregations and per- 
forms the marriage and bunal scr\iccs and 
vanous other functions Lecturers who ex- 
pound the Koran and Icclurc on religion and 
morals arc connected w xth the larger mosques 
Mohammed taught the existence of great 
number^ of angels of different ranks, as well 
as of good and eval jinns-^creaturcs of the 
old Semitic religion and foil -lore The dead 
w ill rise at the last da> , and there w ill be a 
final judgment of mankind , unbchc\crs will 
be condemned to hell, but believers pass im- 
mcdiatclv at death to paradise, a place of 
sensual delights conceived b\ analog) with 
the green and watered oases ti the desert 
In the opinion of manv EChohrl) minds up 
to the time of the flight to Medina, Moham- 
medanism did not differ essential!) from 
Chrislianit) and could with truth be consid- 
ered as a Christian sect but when, after the 
flight to Medina, Mohammed added to his 
dutiCd as a prophet and religious teacher 
those of a warrior and statesman, his religion 
became an independent svstem It now' 
stretches in a broad belt from the Atlantic 
shores of Afnea over all the equatorial and 
northern part of that contincni., through the 
Turkish dominions, Persia, Turkestan, Af- 
ghanistan, India, and the Chinese Empire to 
the islands of the Pacific Probabl) 220,000,- 
000 IS a conservative estimate of the number 
of Mohammedans at the present time , there 
arc several hundred thousands in the Philip- 
pine Islands Consult Clarke’s Ten Great Re- 
hgtons, Labarc’s The Book of Religion and 
Empire (1922) , Kamal-ud-din’s Islam and 
CiJthzation (1931) I 

Moharram, the first month of the Moham- 
medan )car I 

Mohave, an Indian tribe of the Yuman 
linguistic stock hvang in Anzona and Cali- 
fornia, on both sides of the Colorado River, 
just above its mouth, north of the Yuma 
tnbe proper They are agnculturists and are 
skilled m basketry and pottery Consult 
Bancroft’s Nativs Races of the Pacific Coast 

Mohave Desert, one of the three divisions 
of the Colorado Desert, Southern California, 
lying north of that portion known as the 
‘Colorado Desert’ and south of 'Death Val- 
ley ’ 

Mohawk River, nses near the northern 
border of Oneida co , New York, and flows 
in a general southeasterly direction to its 
confluence, at Cohoes, with the Hudson Riv- 
er, of which it is the chief tributary The falls 
just above Cohoes are 70 ft high 


Mohawks, the most casicrl) and most re- 
nowned Indm tribe of the Iroquois League, 
living onginallv in Northern New York 
Stale, cspccnlK in the v allcv of the Mohiw k 
River 

Mohicans, or Mohegans, an Indian tnbe 
now almost extinct, a branch of the Algon- 
quin familv, who shared the terntor) be- 
tween the Atlantic coast and the Hudson Riv- 
er with the kindred Narrigansctts and Mas- 
sachusetts Their name survives in Cooper’s 
Last of tic Mohicans (1S26) 

Mohilcv, or Moghilev, White Rus^a, 
USSR It Ins spacious streets, a fine 
town hall (2679} t ^ Roman Catholic church 
(1692), containing a famous marble group of 
the Resurrection bv Antokolski , an orthodox 
cathedral founded in 1780 bv CaUicnnc xi , 
and a theatre Leather, tobacco, and pottery’ 
arc manufactured, p SSt^ST 
Mohl, Hugo von (xSos-72), German bot- 
anist, made numerous contributions, chicflv 
m vegetable anatom) and cmbrvologv IIis 
chief worls include Crundzugc dcr Anat- 
omic und Physiologic dcr vcgctabtUsclicn 
Zclh (1851) He was joinl-cdilor of the 
Botamschc Zettuug 

Mohl, Julius von (1800-76), German On- 
, entaUst, a brother of Hugo v on Mohl Set- 
tling in Pans, he studied under Dc Sac), 
and in 2826 was commi<^sioncd b) the gov- 
ernment to edit (1838-6S) the SlUhnlma of 
the Persian poet Firdausi This was his chief 
work 

Mohn, Henrik (1835-1916), Norwegian 
meteorologist, did valu iblc w ork on the sub- 
ject of storms, earned out researches on the 
mctcrologv and oceanograph) of the North- 
ern AtHntic, and wrote many articles on the 
climate of Norway Among his works arc 
The Nortvcgiau North Polar Expedition 
(190s) I Meteorology Report of the Second 
Norwegian Arctic Expedition %n the *Fram/ 
i8g8-Tgo2 (1907) 

Mohonk, l^kc, summer resort, New York, 
Ulster co , in the Shawangunk Mountains, 
at the north end of Lake Mohonk The lake 
IS small, but is picturesquely situated at an 
elevation of 1,200 ft on Skytop (1,544 ft) 
Mohr, Carl Theodor (1824-1901), Amer- 
ican botanist and forester, was born in Ess- 
lingcn, Wurtemberg, Germany In i88o-8r 
he studied the forests of the Gulf States for 
the loth census In 1890 he was member of 
the committee which revised the U S Phar- 
macopccia He published The Timber Pines 
of the Southern United Stales (1896), and 
Plant Life of Alabama (1901) ' 
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Moira, or The Fates, called m Latin 
Pmcae, were the goddesses who presided over 
human destinies In art the Moirae are some- 
times represented as old and hideous, but 
more often as grave maidens TIjey had 
places consecrated to them throughout all 
Greece 

Moire, also called watered silk, a heavy 
silk which is figured by being moistened, 
folded m a certam way, and then submitted 
to great pressure by hydrauUc machinery, 
this pressure slowly expels the air and draws 
the moisture into waved lines, which remain 
as a permanent pattern on the fabnc Wool- 
en materials arc sometimes watered, and arc 
called moreen 

Moissan, Henri ( 1852-1907) , French 
chemist Moissan’s work includes the isola- 
tion of fluorine, and a thorough investiga- 
tion of Its compounds, an application of the 
electric furnace to prepare refractory ele- 
ments in massive and coherent speamens, to 
prepare diamonds artifiaally, and to study 
the carbides, silicides, borides 
Moji, scapt tn , Japan Its nearness to ex- 
tensive coal deposits has led to its rapid rise 
Much of the export trade has been trans- 
ferred from Nagasaki to Moji, p 95,000 
Mojos, or Moxos, the collective name of a 
large number of S American tribes, gathered 
in the missions about the Mamore and Bern 
rivers, Bohvia They have become indus- 1 
trious agriculturists, and have acquired sev- 
eral arts, and arc skilful boatmen 
Mokha, or Mocha, fort, scapt, Arabia, 
on Red Sea Most of its former trade in cof- 
fee now passes through Hodeida 
Molasses is the uncrystalhzable syrup ob- 
tained in the boilmg down of raw sugar It 
IS a thick, sticky, dark-brown semi-liquid 
Molasses from sugarcane is used both for 
food and to ferment for making rum It is 
also obtained in the manufacture of beet- 
sugar 

Moldau, river of Bohemia, rises in the 
Bohemian Forest, and flows past Prague, 
until it unites with the Elbe Length, 2 70 m , 
from Budweis to the Elbe 
Mole An insectivorous mammal, the many 
speaes of which m various parts of the world 
constitute the family Talpidse The body is 
long and narrow, the tail short, the forelimbs 
placed far forward, and so twisted and modi- 
fied as to form effective digging implements 
The fur is gray, exceedingly soft, fine, and 
close , there is no external ear, the eye is mi- 
nute and sunken, the nose is prolonged into 
a rooting snout, endowed with a very keeni 


sense of smell, and the teeth arc numerous 
and sharp Moles hve altogether under- 
ground, where they move about in summer 
through the light topsoil (going deeper and 
sleeping in winter), searching for earth- 
forms, grubs, and buried insects, upon which 
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they voraaously feed From time to time 
the> come to the surface and throw out a 
quantity of excavated earth These deposits 
ate the 'molehills' observable in fields and 
lawms, where the animals do damage by up- 
hca\ang the turf, and by making runways for 
water, but their devouring of wireworms 
and other insects feeding on the roots of 
plants is bcncfiaal 

Mole Cricket, an orthopterous insect, com- 
mon in one or another form m all temperate 
countries It is related to the true crickets, 
but IS adapted for a subterranean life The 
antenor legs are modified into organs for the 
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excavation of the burrow, being short and 
broad, and bent so as to offer a marked re- 
semblance to the hand of the mole 

Molech, or Moloch, the tribal deity of the 
Ammonites, and probably identical with the 
sungod The name was originally Mclek, 
‘king*, probably the form Milcom was also 
primitive 

Molecule, from the chemical point of view, 
the least possible quantity of an element or 
compound that can exist free — te possess 
the properties of a mass of the substance In 
composition molecules vary from single at- 
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pms to arrangements of every degree of com- 
plc'^it>, culminating in molecules such as sil- 
lac aad> starch; or albumen, 'which in all 
probabihty contam many hundreds of atoms 
In all cases the individual molecules are ul- 
tramicroscopic The questions, ho'wever, of 
the relative weights, and the disposition of 
the atoms in molecules, are much more im* 
portant than their actual dimensions The 
foundation of the method of attackmg the 
problem is given in the hypothesis of Avo- 
gadio, that equal volumes of gases contain 
equal number of molecules — a postulate that 
receives ample support from both the chem- 
ical and the physical behavior of matter in 
the gaseous state 

Molenbeek, tn, Belgium, a suburb of 
Brussels 


Mole Rat, an Old World rodent, recalhng 
the mole m its appearance The great mole 
rat of S Europe, W Asia, and N Africa has 
soft fur, minute eyes covered by skin, rudi- 
mentary ears, powerful claws, rudimentary 
tail, and strong projectmg inasor teeth 
Molesworth (Mrs ) Mary Louisa Sew- 
ort (1839-1921), Enghsb author, was born in 
Holland Under the pseudonym Enms Gra- 
ham she puhhshed several novels, and in 
187S produced under her own name Grand- 
mother Dear and Hathercouri Rectory Her 
stones for children were very popular 
Among her chief works are Lover and Hus- 
band (1869), and si'c other novels, Tell Me 
a Story (1875) , Carrots (1876) , Her Baby 
(rSSi), Hoodie (1882), The Boys and I 
(1883) , French Lifetn Letters (1889) , Mtss 
ilfoHsc and Her Boys (1897), Peierktn 
(1902) , The Story of a Year (1910) , The 
Cuckoo Clock (new ed 1914) 

Molesworth, Sir William (1810-55)5 
English statesman He voted for the eman* 
czpation of the Jews and for the ballot, and 
brought before the public the horrors of the 
convict <i>stem He "uas keenly interested in 
volonnl matters and may be regarded as 
colonial self government 
Moley, Raymopdl, (1886- ), professoi 

public law, was born in Berea, Ohio He 
taught in Ohio pubhc schools until 1914 at 

^ was director ol 

the C!c\chnd Foundabon 1919*23, was prof 
of public hw at Columbia U (1928- ) Dur- 
ing 1933 assistant secretary of state, also re- 
search director of the N Y State Commis- 
Sion on \dministrabon of Justice and cditoi 
of the magazine roda> Molca was a prom- 
»ncnt member of the so-called “Bram Trust 
'\hKh Franklin D RooscNclt gathered about 


him in the Presidenbal campaign of 1932 and 
at the outset of his Admimstration He was 
appointed Assistant Secretary of State, but 
resigned in August, 1933 Known as an 
economic nabonahst, Moley warned the 
country not to expect too much from the 
World Economic Conference in London 
(^933) He made a tnp to the conference and 
his acUvities there were the subject of some 
controversy In 1939 he wrote a senes of 
arbcles for The Sattirday Evening Post, re- 
veahng sensabonal inside informabon about 
President Roosevelt and the early days of the 
New Deal administrabon 
MoUetta, seaport, Italy, has a large shel- 
tered harbor Walls and towers protect the 
old seebon of the aty Wine, fish, almonds, 
and ohve oil are exported, p 45,000 
Mohere (1622-73), celebrated French dra- 
mabst, whose real name was Jean Bapbste 
Foquehn, the other being assumed later as 
his stage designabon As chief of a troupe 
of players, be toured in the provinces for 12 
years The chief result of this provinaal ex- 
perience was that it revealed to Mohere his 
true trade At last, in 1643, at Lyons, he 
wrote UEtourdi (‘The Blunderer’) , which 
met with immediate success This was fol- 
lowed by Le depit amouretix (1658), also suc- 
cessful In 1658 Mohere returned to Pans, 
and under the patronage of Phihp, Duke of 
Anjou, the king’s only brother, the company 
began its e'nstence as a metropolitan troupe 
The next year saw the produebon of the fa- 
mous Les prSaeuses ndtcules, which literally 
took Pans by storm Mohere soon became 
wholly occupied in producing his great com- 
edies, as wen as his farces and ballets, with a 
rapidity which, considenng the high stand- 
ard of excellence they almost all attain, is 
paralleled only by Shakesjpeare Among the 
more important are Sganarelle (1660) , 
UEcole des mans (1661) , and VEcole des 
femmes, which provoked a storm of enb- 
cism, Corneille taking part against Mohere, 
while Boileau defended him Six months 
later (June 1663) Mohere took his revenge 
on the cntics in his faracal comedv, 
Crzitquc de Vicole des femmes, and Le 
^^anage force (1663) Then came one of 
Mohere s greatest plays, the immortal Tar- 
luffc, in w^hich the despicable nature of bj - 
poensv IS powerfuII> portra\ed So bitter 
was the ridicule, and so keen were Mobere's 
enemies to suppress it, that onlv the first 
three acts were permitted to be pla%ed, and 
tor the 3 cars it was gwen onh m the pri- 
vate houses of the nobility Another studi in 
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hypocrisy followed m Don Juan (1665), 
which was also bitterly cntiazed and sup- 
pressed In June i666| Lc Mtsanih^ope was 
produced This has generally been regarded 
as Moliere’s greatest play, though many com- 
petent cntics prefer Tartuge or the inimit- 
able Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme Le inSd- 
ectn inalgre Ini was also brought out in 1666, 
and for the next two years a succession of 
bnlhant farces and ballets, of which Melt- 
eerie le Stczlien^ and Amphitryon are the most 
notable, pleased the pubhc taste Early in 
1669 Tariuge was at last produced in its en- 
tirety In February, 1673, Le malade imag- 
tnaire, one of the author’s feest comedies, was 
produced Moliere himself acted in this, al- 
though ill at the time, and died half an hour 
after his return from the theatre Mohere 
ranks but little below Shakespeare m com- 
edy The gallery of his dramatic portraits 
embraces almost every social class and well- 
nigh every professional calUng pursued in 
his day With an almost uncanny faculty 
for seizing upon the salient attnbute in any 
character, he possessed a happy gift of em- 
phasizing that without exaggerating it, and 
thereby throwing the trait out of natural 
proportion For wide knowledge of human 
nature, artistic skill in portraiture, profound 
acquamtance with stage technique, keen sa- 
tiric wit, and gemal humor, Mohere has no 
nval in the hterature of his own land The 
standard edition of his works in French is 
that m Les Grands Ecnvatns de la France 
(13 vols , 1873-96) , in English, that by Van 
Laun (1875-7) Consult Trollope’s Lije of 
Molihre, Brander Matthews’ Mohere His 
Life and His Works 

Molina, Luis (1535-1600), Spanish theolo- 
gian His reputation rests diiefly on his Li- 
bert Arbitm cum GratUB Donts Concor- 
dia (1588), in whidi he attempts to reconcile 
the doctnne of free will with Augustiman 
doctrme of the divme decree The doctnne 
IS still taught in the Jesuit schools See 
Predestination 

Moline, aty, Ilhnois, on the Mississippi 
River Abundant water power is furnished 
by the dammed channel between the aty 
and Rock Island m the Mississippi and man- 
ufactunng mterests are extensive and varied, 
the products including furniture, organs, de- 
vators, pumps, boilers, structural steel, farm 
and ironworking ma^inery, and automo- 
biles, p 34>6 oS 

Molinier, Guillem, Provencal wnter, hved 
m the 14th century, and wrote a Poetics of 
Provencal poetry, under the title Plors del 


gay saber (or, as it is more generally called, 
Les leys d*amor$)^ which he completed about 
T35S> which IS a valuable source of our 
knowledge of troubadour poetry 
Molinistn Sec Molina, Luis 
Molino del Rey (Spanish, ‘The King’s 
Mill’), Battle or, a battle of the Mexican 
War, fought near the aty of Mexico, on Sept 
8, 1847, between Americans under General 
Worth, and Mexicans under Generals Leon, 
Alvarez, and Perez 

Molmos, Miguel de (1640-97), Spanish 
ascetic and mystic His Gmda Spiniuale 
(English translation 1885) was a marvellous 
success In 1687, however, Mohnos was con- 
demned as a disseminator of Quietism, and 
sentenced to close imprisonment for life 
Mollenhauer, Edward (1827-1914), Am- 
erican violmist, was born in Erfurt, Prussia 
In 1850 he joined Julien’s band in London 
as first violm, and m 1853 settled in New 
York City, where he played and taught, as- 
sisted by his brother and nephews He com- 
posed (Camber music and the opercs The 
Corsican Bnde (1861), Breakers (1881), and 
The Masked Ball 

Mollusca, a large senes of invertebrate ani- 
mals, which includes such forms as snails 
and slugs (gasteropods), oysters and mussels 
(lamelhbranchs), the pearly nautilus and the 
cuttles (cephalopods) It was to the cuttles 
that the name Mollusca was given by Aristo- 
tle A character which at once distinguishes 
the mollusc from an anthropod or an annelid 
IS the absence of segmentation and of ap- 
pendages More important to the systematist 
than the shell is the mantle, or downgrowth 
of sLm from the dorsal surface, which gives 
rise to the shell In almost all molluscs the 
muscles of the body-wall are greatly devel- 
oped on the under surface, and protrude to 
form an organ called the foot, which is pri- 
marily concerned with locomotion It typi- 
cally contains an important gland, which in 
the snail secretes the trail of mucus that the 
ammal leaves behind as it creeps, and in the 
mussel forms the attaching threads (byssus) 
uhich fix the animal to the sea-bottom The 
nervous system is peculiar, though along its 
own line it reaches m the ^gher forms a de- 
gree of speaahzation greater than that found 
xn any other invertebrate There are three 
mam pairs of nerve-knots or ganglia — the 
cerebrals, supplying the head region, the ped- 
als, sending nerves to the foot, and the pleu- 
rals, supplying the sides of the body The re- 
productive organs vary almost infinitel> , 
many molluscs are hermaphrodite, and the 
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organs are then markedly complex Mollus- 
ca are typically manne animals, and m the 
ocean live all known cuttles, of lamelh- 
brancbs there are many freshwater forms, 
while gasteropods have succeeded m many 
instances m successfully colonizing, not only 
fresh water, but also the land The diet is 
very vaned Many gasteropods are vegetar- 
ian , many others are, however, actively car- 
nivorous The lamelhbranchs feed on mi- 
nute organisms filtered from the water Mol- 
luscs are very widely distributed over the 
globe 

Molly Maguires, a secret organization 
among the anthraate coal miners in N £ 
Pennsylvania, existing from the early fifties 
to the later seventies of the igth century 
The membership, limited to Inshmen, rapidly 
increased In 1865 the assassination of a 
colliery superintendent, attnbutcd to the so- 
aety, attracted general attention, and a senes 
of murders in the following years introduced 
a speaes of terrorism in the region The 
organization was broken up, as a result of the 
work of a Pinkerton detective, James Mc- 
Parlan, who hved with them for three years 
as a member of the society 
Moloch {Moloch horndus), a small, squat 
lizard found in Australia, of great ferocity 
of appearance due to the sharp spines with 
which the body is covered Compare Horned 
Toad 


Molokai, one of the Hawauan Is, Paafi 
Ocean, set apart as a leper settlement ] 
was here that Father Damien, a pnesi 
worked to improve the living conditions c 
the lepers, finally succumbing to the diseas 
himself Its area is 261 sq m 
Molotov, Viacheslav Mikhailovic 
(1890- ), Russian public official He wa 

for many years a member of the Polibcal Br 
reau of the Communist Party, President c 
the People’s Commissars, and the right ban 
man of Dictator Joseph Stahn As Foreig 
Minister May, 1939, negotiated Nazi-Russia 
non-aggression pact, and the pacts which gav 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia to Russia 
visited the U S 1942, when U S -Russian mu 
tual aid agreement was signed, active 1 
foreign conferences after World War II 
Moltke, Helniulh Karl Bemharc 
Count Ton (1800-91), Prussian general Dt 
centralization throughout the service, perfec 
preparation to tak^ the field, the arrange 
ment of the Prussian railway system fc 
immense improvement m the con 
securing c 

abihty m superior commands-^these wer 


the fruits of the genius and labors of Moltke 
at this time The powers of this great in- 
strument were first tested in the Dam^ 
campaign of 1864, and were made conspic- 
uous m the contest with Austria in 1866 
When the war with France broke out m the 
summer of 1870, the assembling of the hosts 
of Germany, directed by Moltke, was per- 
haps the finest e\ample of military orgamza 
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tion ever seen Moltke has been described 
by his countrymen as ‘the great strategist’, 
but his real title to renown is in the organ- 
ization and preparation of armies, and not 
m their direction in the field 
Moluccas, or Spice Islands, that part of 
Indonesia lying between Celebes and New 
Guinea They are 43,864 sq m in area, con- 
sist of two mam groups, and have produced 
spices for centuries, p 430,855 They were 
occupied by the Japanese 1942-45 
Molybdenum, a very hard silver-white 
metal of specific gravity 8 6 It does not oc- 
cur native, but is obtained from MolybdcfittCa 
MoS-, which is Its chief ore Wulfemte, Pb 
Mo O*, is another ore that furnishes a part 
of the product The chief use of molybdenum 
IS in the manufacture of certam grades of 
tool steel 


Molyneux, William (1656-98), Insh 
matbematician and philosophical writer, was 
born in Dublin, where, in 1683, he assisted 
in founding the Dubhn Philosophical Soa- 
ety, member of the Royal Soaety of Eng- 
land (1685) From 1692 until his death he 
represented Dublin University in the Insh 
Parharoent His chief wotU are Dioptnca 
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Nova (1692), Scioihencum Telescopictim 
(1686)9 ^nd The Case of Ireland (i6g8) 
Mombasa, scapt and cap of Bntish E 
Afnca Protectorate, on e side of Mombasa 
I Mombasa dates from the end of the 15th 
century, when the Portuguese acquired it 
Moments The moment of a force about a 
point 15 the product of the force and the per- 
pendicular distance from the point to the 
line of action of the force, hence the mo- 
ment of AB about 0 15 twice the area 
of the triangle oab The same idea applies to 
any quantity which may be represented by a 
directed line A very important proposition 
m moments is Varignon’s theorem — viz that 
the sum of the moments of two forces about 
any point of their plane equals the moment 



of their resultant about the same point Let 
the conterminous sides of the parallelogram 
(See Fig ) represent a veloaty and its change 
If the direction of the change pass through 
0, its moment about o is zero Hence, for ac 
celcration directed to a fixed point, the mo- 
ment of the veloaty about that point is con 
stant If a number of forces act on a body 
tending to rotate it about an axis, there will 
be equilibrium if the sum of the moments 
tending to turn it counter-clockwise (posi 
tively) be equal to the sum of the moments 
tending to turn it clockwise (negatively) 
Simple examples of this are the lever and the 
wheel and a^e The same prinaple gives the 
supporting forces m cases of loaded beams 
and trusses 

Moment or Momentum about an axis, 
the product of the momentum and the per- 
pendicular distance from the axis, is more 
usefully expressed as the product of the mo- 
ment of inertia and the angular velocity 

Turning Moments — When a body is be- 
ing rotated about an axis against a force — 
f g flywheel against a friction brake — ^there 
IS a turning moment (measured as above) 
produemg the motion which, in the steady 
state of the above fly-wheel, becomes equal 
to the frictional moment 

Bending Moments — ^The moments of the 
forces which tend to bend a loaded beam at 
any section are frequently found graphi- 
cally 


Momentum, or Quantity of Motion, the 
dynamic quantity which is measured by the 
product of the mass of a body and its ve- 
locity It is a directed or vector quantity In 
the case of a system of ^larticles, the momen- 
tum of the whole is equal to the vector sum 
of the momentums of the parts Also, as im- 
plied in Newton^s third law of motion, the 
momentum of a material system cannot be 
changed by the action of the forces between 
its vanous parts This important prmaple 
IS known as the ^conservation of momen- 
tum * 

Mommsen, Theodor (1817-1903), Ger- 
man classical scholar and historian He ed- 
ited the Corpus Inscnptionum Laiinarwn, 
and also undertook the publication of part 
of the Monufuenta Germamce Hzstonca In 
1902 he received the Nobel prize for litera- 
ture Of his numerous works the greatest is his 
History of Rome (1853-6, Eng trans, new 
ed 1911), covering the period from the ear- 
liest times to 46 B c , supplemented by Prov- 
inces under the Empire (1887) As a histor- 
ian he is unequalled for the ^ range of hi^ 
knowledge, and for his grasp of detail and 
his vivid presentation of facts He is less 
successful in his insight into human charac- 
ter and into pohtical situations, as he is often 
misled by^ modern analogies His worship of 
Caesar, and his depreaation of Pompey, Ca- 
to, Ciccro, and others, are notorious 
Momordica, a genus of tropical, dimbing, 
herbaceous plants belonging to the order Cu- 
curbitaceae They bear large white or yellow 
flowers, and fleshy, baccate fruits They are 
grown in America as ornamental vmes, but 
the Chinese cultivate^ M Charaniia for the 
sake of its edible, yellowish fruit M Bal- 
saimna is a more graceful vine, with small, 
ovoid, orange-colored fruits, called ‘balsam 
apples ’ 

Momostenango, town,' Guatemala, Central 
America The rich agricultural region pro- 
duces corn, rice, and beans Woollen cloth is 
manufactured , p 25,700 
Monachism Sec Monasticism ^ 
Monaco, rocky peninsula and coast stnp 
in Southern Europe, forming an independent 
prmapahty, 9 m ne of Nice It is 8 sq m 
m area and consists of the towns of Mon- 
aco, Monte Carlo, and Condamine The 
mild chmate and the picturesque scenery 
make it a favonte tourist resort, but the 
mam attraction is the casino of Monte Car- 
lo Monaco is the seat of a Roman Cathohe 
bishop, and there is an excellent oceanograph- 
ical museum opened m 1910 Ohvc oil, or- 
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anges, atrons, perfumes ind liqueurs arc ex- 
ported The go\cmmcnl thu of x con'Jli- 
tutional monirch/ In 1922 Prince Louis n 
succeeded his father \lbcrt, is ruler, p 
24 ) 9=7 

Monad and Monidism Monid is the 
technical term used b> Leibniz to designate 
the ultimate cleinents in his metaphNSicil 
theory of rciht% It must be 5hirpl> distin- 
guished from the atom, for i\hilc the itom 
wis concened as extended >et indi\isiblc — 
a mctaph> 5 ical contridiction — the monid is 
a nonspitial quihtative cntit\ The atom is 
negati\c ind chiractcricss , the monad is a 
norld in itself, 1 uniU ^\lthln whose di\crsc 
content the whole uni\crsc is mirrored 
Monadnock, the name given to isolated 
outliers or remnants of hard rocks Ihit re- 
main standing much above the gcneril level 
of an area that has been reduced ilmost to 
a level by erosion The name comes from 
Mount Monadnocl , N H 
Monadnock, Mount, or Grand Monad- 
nock, an isolated mountain in the s vv part of 
New Hampshire, 10 m sc of Keene It At- 
tains an altitude of 3,186 ft and is among 
the most impressive mountains of New Eng- 
land 

Monaghan, mland co of Ireland, in the 
province of Ulster, area, 500 sq m Agri- 
culture IS the leading industry, and a small 
amount of linen is manufactured , p 65,131 
Monarchianism, a name given to the ten- 
ets of those who, before and during the 3d 
century a d , opposed the rapidly developing 
doctrine of the Tnnity as endangering or vi- 
olating the monarchm (unity and suprem- 
acy) of God 

Monarchy See Sovercign 
Monarda, a genus of hardy N American 
herbaceous, labiate plants Perhaps the most 
Useful garden plant is M didyina, the Oswego 
tea, which bears intensely scarlet flowers in 
late summer The wild bergamot (JIf fistu^ 
losa) has flowers of varying tints of white, 
rose, and purple, but is never scarlet 
Monastery The first monks were soh- 
tanes, but when St Pachomius organized 
them (c 340) into commumtics, it became 
necessary to provide them with a habitation 
and a rule — Whence the monastery Li the 
monastery the most stringent rules of obe- 
dience and uniformity were exacted The 
hfe of each monastery differed not only ac- 
cording to its rule, but according to national 
temperament and the character of the abbot 
One description runs ‘The Irish monks had 
so UtUe to do witn their brethren m the same 


monistcrv tint there is doubt whether 
Ihcv Ind even a daih mcil in common Eidi 
pissed his dns ind nights in his own little 
bcchivc-shipcd r/ag/mnn, or cell, the en- 
trance CO low IS to ncc(.s>iUlc the inmate 
crawling on his knees, the pascigc <0 lor- 
tous IS to serve as 1 protection igain^t the 
winds rushing m’ Corapirc tine with Dcin 
Church’s description of the Benedictine mon- 
islcr> of Bee, xn Norrhim, in the ixlh cen- 
turv' ‘A monk’s life wis cmincntU 1 cocnl 
one, he lived night ind di> in public, ind 
the cell seems to have been an occasionil re- 
treat The cloister wis the phet of buemess 
ind conv cr^ition, the common vvorlchop, 
stud>, and parlor of all Here the children 
learned their letters, here was the lecture- 
room In a cloictcr like this the news, the 
gossip of the world ind of the neighbor- 
hood, was collected, rumors and stones were 
I reported, piclurc«quclv drcsscd'up and midc 
miller of solemn morals or of grotc^que 
jokes, IS they might be now in clubs and 
ncwspipcrs’ Widcl> ipirt as these two hib- 
j Its of life mi> seem, the object of the mon- 
; asUc rule wis in ever} ease the same Dcin 
Church cijs The governing thought of 
I monistic life wis lint it was a warfirc, w//- 
itta, and a monastery was a camp, a birrack, 
there was continual drill and cxcrci'^e, early 
hours, fixed times, appointed tasks, hard 
fire, stern punishment, obedience prompt 
and absolute ’ 

In 1 gcneril wav, at the head of each 
community was the ibbot Thcorelicilly he 
was chosen by the brethren, pricticilly he 
often was nommitcd by high outside patron- 
age He exacted implicit obedience 

Similar establishments for women arc 
termed convents or nunneries, ind it the 
head of each community is the abbess or 
mother superior See MoNASTicisiki 

Monasticxsm arose in the Eist Its origin 
IS undetermined, but at a very early date 
icduscs began to shut themselves out from 
the world and live in solitary retirement 
The historian Socrates describes the impctu*- 
which was given to this movement in the 3a 
century by Ammon This man, being pre- 
viilcd upon to marry, persuaded his bnde 
that chastity was the highest form of earth- 
ly existence, and they both renounced a sec- 
ular life, living apart, in the exercise of ab 
stinence and prayer Ammon found many 
imitators, and the wastes of Nitria and 
Scetis were soon filled with monks Of all 
hermits the name of Anthony is perhaps the 
best known He is said to have died about 
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the middle of the 4th century at the age of 
los Anthony’s temptations in the desert be- 
came famous^ and his austerities were eagerly 
emulated So many able-bodied men betook 
themselves to the wilderness, and thus ex- 
empted themselves from the ordinary duties 
of atizenship, that the Emperor Valens saw 
fit to withdraw the immunity from mihtary 
service which had been granted to the *re- 
hgious/ and compelled them to serve in his 
army The causes for this strange movement 
\\ ere both religious and secular Withdrawal 
from the world was thought the surest way 
to secure salvation But in addition to this 


The Itinerant monks played a large part in 
Christianizing Europe Monasticism had its 
patent defects It produced bigots as well as* 
saints in its earliest developments The Egyp- 
tian monks became a terror to their bishops 
as well as to all whom they suspected of any 
want of orthodoxy (Socrates, bk vi ch 7) 
See Monastery, Abbey, Benedictines Wis- 
hart’s Short Htsioty of Monks and Monas- 
teries 

Monastir, or Bitolia, town, Yugoslavia 
It has numerous mosques, churches, and 
schools, and is an important garrison town 
Grain, hides, woolen cloth, and tobacco are 
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there were certain secular causes The times 
were hard Taxation was intolerably bur- 
densome Military service was hateful to 
many A life of privileged solitude, full of 
self-imposed hardships, but free and hon- 
ored, seemed to many the easiest escape 
from their difficulties Enthusiasm grew 
through the legends which soon gathered 
about the most celebrated hermits, and the 
writings of Jerome and Cassian made all fa- 
mihar with the wonders which glorified the 
more saintly hves The mediaeval monastery 
played a most beneficent part m the pres- 
ervation of light in the mi^t of gross dark- 
ness It afiorded a home for the saint, a place 
of retirement for the scholar, a means of suc- 
cor for the poor, and taught the ways of 
peace and order to a strife-torn and lawless 
world The peaceful, the gentle, and the fee- 
ble found their only refuge in the monastery 


exported Because of its strategic position at 
the meeting place of the roads from Salon- 
ica, Durazzo, Uskob, and Adrianople, and be- 
cause of the fertile lands surrounding it, 
Monastir is an important military location 
On Dec 2, 1915, it was surrendered to the 
Bulganans, from whom it was recaptured on 
Nov 19, 1916, p 29,000 

Monazite, an anhydrous phosphate of the 
rare earth metals cerium, lanthanum, didy- 
mium, and thorium It is a yellow or brown 
mineral occurring originally in the form of 
small grams and crystals The world’s sup 
ply has come for many yefars from Brazil, 
North and South Carohna, and Idaho Mon- 
azite is of value chiefly as the source of tho- 
na (Th02), which is widely used in the man- 
ufacture of mantles for incandescent gas 
lights 

Monck (Monk) George, First Duke of 
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Albemarle (1608-70), Bntish pcncnl ind 
admiral Lieutenant-general under Crom- 
ud], he distinguished him^^elf *it Dunbar 
(1650), and acted 5 uccessfu 1 !\ as admiral 
against the Dutch (1635) Mlcr Cromivell^ 
^th, he entered England (iGGo) ^\llh 6,000 
men, and restored Charles ix Monck now 
made duke of \lbcmirlc, and entrusted 
with the highest offices in the state 
Moncton, town and port of cntr>, New 
Brunswick, Canada Oil and natural pas arc 
found ncarb> , and there is trade in npncul- 
tural and lumber products There arc rail- 
way shops here and manufactures of cot- 
ton, flour, planing null, foundr\, and mi- 
chinc shop products, building materials, 
leather and woodcnwarc, underwear, hats, 
and aerated waters, p 20,600 
Mond, Ludwig (1839-1909), dicmist, was 
bom at Kassel, Germany His most impor- 
tant work la> in the dciclopmcnt of chem- 
ical industr> in Great Britain, particularK 
b> the introduction of the ammonia-soda 
process of manufacturing sodium carbonatt, 
and b> the production of a producer gas 
from useless slag 

Mondovi, town, Piedmont, Ital> Its chief 
features arc an old citadel (1573) and a ca- 
thedral (1450) 

Monel Metal Sc^ Nickel 
Monet, Claude Oscar (1840-192G) , 
French impressionistic painter, was born in 
Paris The Impressionists were so named 
from Moneys painting, Impression Soled 
Levant For >ears Monet suffered hostile 
criticism and bitter ndicule, but after x88o 
the attitude of the public changed, and his 
fame became cstablidicd His subjects arc 
taken directly from nature, and his W'ork is 
characterized by strong individuality, pictor- 
ial unity, and above all by the remarkable 
dehneation of subtle gradations of light and 
of atmosphenc effects Among his best 
known works are his numerous ‘senes,* each 
of 12 or 15 paintings portraying the same ob- 
ject under varying conditions of color, light, 
and air These include the Haystack Senes, 
the senes of the Cathedral, The Pop- 

lars, Water Lilies, Ficm on the Thames, 
Morning on the Seme, Rocks at Belle Isle, 
and several Venetian senes Sec Impression- 
km Consult Duret’s Monet and the French 
impressionists (1912) 

Moneta, Ernesto Teodoro (1833-1918), 
Italian editor and pacifist After 1870 he 
founded numerous peace societies in North- 
ern Italy Among his writings was Le guerre, 
la insurreztone, e la pace net secolo XIX (3 


\oh), for which he was awarded half the. 
Nobel Peace Pn?c for 1907 
Monetary Conferences, Intcrnntionnl 
The fir^t of the. intcrnntion il conferences w 
held at Pins it the call of the French po\- 
crnmcnl, on the oui^ion of the Pari’^ Ex- 
hibition of 1867, and had as \{<i object tht 
interchange of \icws on the establishment of 
international uniformil> in the w orld’s coin- 
age No treaties were enacted, howc\cr, to 
carrj out the dcci^ion'^ Hit second confer- 
ence a^^'cmblcd m Pari*^ in 1S78 at the mu- 
tation of lliL President of the United Staley 
but no practical results wire obtained The 
third met m Pans in iSSx, at the joint call of 
the United Slates and France While the pro- 
ject met with heartier •iupport than m 1870, 
the conference adjourned without reaching 
definite conclusion*; In 1892 the United Stales 
calhd i fourth conference, at Bruwls, to 
conMder the enlarged use of •siher The con- 
fcrcncL adjourned without action 
In Jul>, 1933, the World Fconomic and 
Monetary Conference at 1 ondon ( tiled to 
achici c an\ notable purpo^^c 1 here had been 
suggestions for currcnci stabiliz Uion, tariff 
reductions and tlu lowering of other trade 
barriers, but none of thc<e were realized The 
American delegates were Sccrclar\ ot Stitc 
Cordell Hull, Senator Kc\ Pittman anci 
James M Cox Professor Ra\mond C Mo 
Ic\, then Underscerct ir> of Stale, made a 
belated trip to the conference An unoffiaal 
monc> stabilization Conference was held in 
London, 19^^ See Umtio Statis, Umtid 
Nations CoMnuNris, Britton Woods 
Money, a medium of exchange, which ful- 
fils the functions of a measure of value 
\ anous commodities have 5 ilisficd this pri- 
mary condition in different countries at dif- 
ferent times Salt, nee, cocoa, olive oil, to- 
bacco, tea, dales, and even cattle, with other 
articles, were thus cmpIo>ed by ancient peo- 
ples With the progress of civilization the 
place of these miscellaneous commodities has 
b^n generally taken by the prcaous metals 
The latter not only tiosscss general accept- 
abi ity, but they arc also portable, durable, 
and affected by wear and tear, while their 
value remains comparatively steady The 
adoption of com m place of bullion adds 
in no small degree to the convenience and 
cfficiencv of money Successive develop- 
ments of coining-^uch as stamping one 
side, and then the other, and then milhng 
tne edges, to prevent removal of the metal 
uv dippers or sweaters — ^havc rendered 
coins at once more easily recognized and 
more lasUng 
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Free coinag(^ means that the minting au- 
thorities place no restriction on the quan- 
tity of bullion which they receive Gratu- 
itous coinage implies that the government 
bears the expense of the transaction and 
makes no charge for its services In other 
countries in the ease of standard mone> , and 
in the United States in that of token moncx , 
a charge is made for coming A seigniorage, 
as it IS called, is deducted, and less metal 
IS put into the coin than the value on its 
face represents If the seigniorage amounts 
to no more than the cost of coming, it is 
termed brassage By increasing the seign- 
iorage, or debasing the coins, different gov- 
ernments have in times of difficultv, raised 
what IS in effect a forced loan from their 
subjects, at the nsk— never small, and often 
calamitous — of disturbing business rclatigns 
Paper money, the intrinsic value of which 
IS ml, though the conventional xaluc max 
be great, has been aptly described as money 
on which the seigniorage charge is one 
hundred per cent The amount of monev 
in arculaUon m the U S, Oct, 1942 xvas 
$14,224,298,194 This IS a per capita circula- 
tion of $105 82 For additional information, 
see CorvAOE, BAMavc, Currency, Mone- 
tary CONIERENCFS, PAPER MONEY, MINT- 
ING, Bimftalusm 

Money Lending See Loan, Usury, 
Building and Loan Associations 

Money Order See Post Office. 

Monge, Gaspard (1746-1818), French 
mathematician and physicist He invented 
that method of applying geometry to con- 
struction now knoxvn as descriptive geom- 
etry In 1796 Monge went to Italy to super- 
intend the removal of the captured art 
treasures to France, and there met Bona- 
parte, xvhom he accompanied to Egjpt 
(1798), becoming director of the newly 
founded Egj’ptian Institute 1 

Monghyr, or Munghir, municipal town, j 
Bengal, India Colton cloth, shoes, and fur- 1 
-iture are made, p 47 000 1 

Mongolia, a vast region of Central Asia, 
nominally belonging to China, but practi- 
cally independent, is bounded on the n and 
n e by Siberia, on the e by Manchuria, on 
the s by China proper, and on the w bv Sin- 
Ijang, Zungaria, and Russian Turkestan 
Physically the country may be likened to a 
vast shallow basin bordered by mountain 
ranges, scattered hills, and rolling plains In 
*he center of this basin, extending mto Sm- 
kiang, lies the great Gobi Desert To the n 
are the lofty plateau of Northxvcst Mongolia, 


and the xxooded hill country of North Cen- 
tral Mongolia To the s and s c , intersected 
by the Greater Kbingan range, is the rolling 
country of Inner Mongolia — a transition 
.rom the Gobi region to the fertile lands of 
Manchuria and China 

Fexv rivers of great size rise in Mongolia 
except on the northern fronber, xvhence thej' 
floxv into Sibcna, as the Yenisei and the Se- 
lenga, or in the extreme n e , where some 
hcadxvatcrs of the Amur take their rise Lakes 
are numerous, the largest being Kossogol, or 
Kosgol The climate on the xvhole is health- 
ful, dry, and inxngorating For seven months 
of the y car the cold is extreme, bitter xvinds 
sxx'ccp oxer the country frohi the n, and 
tempests of great violence occur The brief 
summers are periods of abundant sunshine 
and cooling rams 

The soil is generally poor except in the 
basins of the lakes and rivers and on the 
rolling plains of Southern Manchuria, and 
vegetation is confined almost xx'holly to 
mountain forests, pasture lands, md stretches 
of coarse scrub The great industry of the 
native Mongolians is cattle and horse breed- 
ing, and the chief xvcalth of the people con- 
sists in herds of horses, cattle, sheep, and 
camels Agriculture is earned on to some ex- 
tent in Inner Mongolia, but almost whollv 
by the Chinese settlers, xvho raise indigo, cot- 
ton, opium, and nee Manufactures arc lim- 
ited to rugs, felt, and saddles The population 
of Mongolia is roughly estimated at 3,000,000, 
chiefly Mongols The universal religion is 
that of Lamaism, a variety of Buddhism 
The chief toxvn is Urga 

In 1911, shortly after the outbreak of the 
Chinese revolution, the more vigorous of the 
tribes of Northern Mongolia declared their 
independence of China Outer Mongolia be- 
came a republic in 19241 ® Outer 

Mongoha joined the USSR, and in 1929 
the Burga district produced an independent 
republic Inner Mongolia contains impor- 
tant mineral resouiccs — especially iron in 
Chahar and coal near Tatung, xvhich the 
Japanese, after their occupation of the coun- 
try in i 937-4S» attempted to e-^loit 
Consult Andrews’ Across Mongolian Flams 
(1921}, the China Year Book published by 
the Chinese Govt , and Cable and French, The 
Gobi Deseit (1944) , , 

Mongols, an Asiatic people xvho range over 
a vast domain between Siberia, China, and 
Tibet The tvpical Mongols are distinguished 
by their velloaish color, brachycephahe 
(short) heads, broad flat features, very prom- 
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inent cheek bones, small nose, small black 
and obhque eyes, long lank jet-black hair 
of the horse-tail texture and round in trans- 
verse section, robust undersized figures, 
coarse build, and ungainly appearance, ex- 
cept in the saddle, 'where most of their time 
IS passed The Mongol language, spoken with 
considerable umformity by all brandies of 
the family, is a typical member of the Ural- 
Altaic hnguistic stock, somewhat intermedi- 
ate between Turki and Manchu Mongol Iti^ 
eraime consists mostly of translations of 
Tibetan and Chinese Buddhist wntings, ivith 
some national chronides and legendary mat- 
ter, and scarcely any poetry beyond a few 
popular songs 
Mongoose See Mungoos 
Monism, that speculative theory of the 
universe which attempts to reduce it, with 
all its apparent diversity, to the unity of a 
smgle pnnaple Spinoza is the most conspic- 
uous representative of the monism which 
preserves matter and mind in equipoise as 
aspects of a single substance The prominence 
of physical sacnce in modem thought has 
brought it about that much that calls itself 
monism throws all the real weight on the 
matcnal side Of idealistic monism Hegel, 
and in a sense Schopenhauer, might be re- 
garded as examples, but this dassification 
and juxtaposition is open to objection 



Monitor, a hzard of the genus Varanus, 
^^hlch mdudes nearly 30 speaes, distributed 
over S Asia, Africa, and Austraha The body 
may reach a length of from 6 to 7 ft, so 
that the monitors are the largest of the hz- 
ards Thej feed upon whatever animals they 
arc able to overcome The habitat is veiy 
vincd, some speaes being partially aquatic, 
While others inhabit torests and stiU others 
dr> sand\ deserts 


Monitor, a class of armored turret vessels 
of hght draught and low freeboard, that is, 
with the upper deck very little above the wa- 
ter The reputation of the momtor type was 
a result of the action between the original 
Monitor and the Meminac in 1862 In the 
popular mind the idea became fixed that the 
Monitor administered to her adversary a 
most crushing defeat Such was not the case, 
but, inasmuch as the Monitor proved invul- 
nerable to her opponent and succeeded in 
preventmg further depredations upon the 
Federal fleet, the strategical advantages were 
quite equal to those which would have re- 
sulted from a more decisive action The plans 
of the Monitor were presented to the Navy 
Department by the famous engineer John 
Encsson, and he supermtended her building 
Monk See Monasticism, Monastery 
Monk, Maria (c 1817-50), Canadian nn- 
postor, first came into public notice in 1835 
She at that time* dedared that she had made 
her escape from the Hotel Dieu Nunnery in 
Montreal, and prepared a plausible account 
of abuses alleged to have taken place in that 
institution, published as Awful Disdosures 
by Marta Monk (1836) and Further Disclos- 
ures (1836) She was exposed by Col Wil- 
liam L Stone Maria Monk’s books had an 
enormous sale, and are still to be found 
Monkey, a name often loosely apphed to 
the members of the order Primates We use 
It here to exdude the anthropoid apes, and 
marmosets As thus hmited, it includes the 
New World monkeys, the Cebidae of natu- 
ralists, and the Old World monkeys, or Cer- 
copithecidae Monkeys are typically arboreal 
animals, admirably adapted for swinging 
from bough to bough of the trees among 
which they hve The Amencan forms, in 
spite of the assistance rendered by the tail, 
are much less agile and supple than their Old 
World representatives, who, bv aid of their 
four ‘hands,’ perform wonderful feats of 
gymnasUcs The typical diet consists of a 
mixture of fruit and insects, but there is con- 
siderable variation m detail The intelhgence, 
according to most observers, is notably high- 
er in the Old World forms than in the Amer- 
ican t>pes which, generally, are inferior m 
orgamzabon Most speaes are soaal in habit 
Imng m flocks under the leadership of an 
old male In the wild state, no less than m 
confinement, much attenbon is given to the 
care of the body and to deanhness 
Monmouth, James, Duke of (1640-85), 
was bom at Rotterdam, an illegibmate son 
either of Charles n , or one of the Sidneys 
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When in 1662 the hoy was brought to Eng- American Revolution, fought on June 28, 
land, he was lodged in the royal palace, ere- 1778, at Monmouth Court House, freehold, 
ated Duke of Monmouth, and married to the N J , between the Americans under Gen 
Couritess of Buccleuch, April 8, 1663 In Washington and the British under Gen Hen 
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Amencan Monkeys — {Cebtdcc) — i Red-backed saki 2 Brown 
bowler 3 Brown capuchin 4 Woolly Spider-monkey Old World 
Monkeys — (Cercoptihectdce) — S White-tailed guereza 6 Snub- 
nosed monkey 7 Lion-tailed macaque 8 Gclada 

f 

168s, he asserted his right to the throne His ry Clinton The result was tacUcally a dranm 
rcbelhon was suppressed at Sedgemoor, and battle, but was strategically a victory for the 
he was executed Americans 

Monmouth, Battle of, a battle of the Monmouth College, co-educational insu- 
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tution under United Fresbytenan control, at 
Monmouth, Illinois, founded m 1856 The 
college offers seven courses of study, all lead- 
mg to the bachdor’s degree 

Monmouthshire (anc Gwent) t maritime 
CO of England, on the Welsh border The 
surface is in parts highly picturesque Coal, 
iron ore, limestone, sandstone and clay are 
worked Metallurgical industries are exten- 
sivdy earned on Area, 539 sq m , p 342,- 
078 

Monoceros, the Unicom, a constellation to 
the s of Gemmi It is in the Milky Way, and 
contains some interesting nebulae and dus- 
ters 

Mono chord, an anaent Greek instrument 
consisting of one string stretched across a 
long, narrow box By means of a movable 
bndge the string could be shortened at cer- 
tam pomts, and thus could produce different 
tones 

Monochnal Strata are rocks the beds of 
which undergo a sudden change in their in- 
clination or dip, and then resume their form- 
er disposition The best known examples of 
this type IS on the flanks of the Uinta Moun- 
tains, Utah 



Seed of a Monocotyledon iOnton) 
germinating 

1, a, a, Diitgxams of snccesslTe stages. 


Monocotyledons, a sub-class of that divi- 
sion of the flowering plants (Phanerogamia) 
in which the seeds are enclosed m an ovary 
(Angiospcrmac) 


Monody, m hterature, a composition of a 
melancholy character based upon a single 
emotional theme The term was onginall> 
used in Greek tragedy of an ode sung by a 
single actor In Music, the term monody de- 
notes a form of composition written for but 
one voice, as opposed to polyphony See 
Polyphonic 

Monoecious, a term introduced by Lin- 
naeus to desenbe those plants which have the 
stamens and pistil in different flowers, but 
upon the same plant — e g , hop, box, birch, 
alder 

Monogenism, the theory in ethnology 
which holds that mankind forms a single 
genus, with a single species — t e , sprang from 
one pair or group, in one region, whence it 
spread by migration over the habitable world 
Monogram, a combination of two or more 
letters, used as a cipher or the abbreviation 
of a name Examples are to be found on 
early Greek corns, medals, and seals, stand- 
ing for the names of rulers and individuals, 
or for the names of the towns in which the 
pieces were struck Popes, emperors, and kings 
of France, during the Middle Ages, were in 
the habit of using a monogram instead of 
signing their names Consult F H Rees* Art 
of Monogram Designing and Engraving 
(1911) 

Monograph, a Work in which a particular 
subject in any saence is treated by itself, 
and forms the whole subject of the work 
Mono Lake (alt 6,730 ft), situated in 
Mono co , California, near the borders of 
Cabfomia and Nevada It is about 14 miles 
long and 9 miles wide, and has a total area 
of about 85 miles It has no outlet, and its 
waters are intensely salty 
Monolith, a term denoting any free-stand- 
ing pillar stone, whether unhewn or ^aped 
and polished or sculptured See Ctr ^ t.v,s op 
Stone , Obelise 
Monologue See Dialogue 
Monomania, a form of insanity m which 
the patient entertains exalted notions of his 
own importance, and usually has one central 
systematized delusion which dominates 
hfe and conduct Its onset is generally pre- 
ceded by a long stage of depression or hy- 
pochondriasis See Insanity 
Monometallism, a finanaal theory or sys- 
tem of a single metallic standard of value in 
coinage, as opposed to BtidEXALLiSM 
Monongahela River, a head stream of the 
Ohio, flows generaHy n to its junction with 
I the Allegheny at Pittsburgh Its drainage 
I area is 7,625 sq miles, total length, 300 
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miles It IS navigable to Fairmont, W Va 
On July 9, 1755, Gen Edward Braddock was 
defeated on its banks, about 10 miles e of 
Pittsburgh 

Monophysites, a heretical party of the 5th 
and sixth centuries, so called from their be- 
hef that there was in Christ only one nature 
Monophysitism is still a considerable force in 
the Greek Church See Greek Church, 

Monoplane. See Aeronautics. 

Monopolies In the original sense of the 
term, monopoly is the exclusive pnvilege of 
selhng or produang for sale some commod- 
ity or service In broadened present usage, 
Ely’s definition covers the ground ‘Monopoly 
means that substantial unity of action on the 
part of one or more persons engaged in some 
kind of business which gives exclusive control, 
more particularly, though not solely, with 
respect to price ’ Monopohes are of four 
leading types government monopohes, gov- 
emmentally granted private monopohes, 
natural monopohes, and capitahstic monopo- 
hes As examples of the first class may be 
nted the tobacco monopoly of France, the 
camphor monopoly of Japan, and the postal 
service of practically all modem states E\- 
amples of the second class are patents and 
copynghts, and the exclusive trading privi- 
leges formerly granted to such comparaes as 
the Bntish East India Company and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company From 1601 to 1689 
the English people, through Parliament, were 
protesting and legislating before they freed 
themselves from these oppressive monopolies 
It is doubtless the aftermath of this history 
that in no small part accounts for the great 
American fear of monopohes in private 
hands 

Monopolies of the third class depend upon 
the control of hmitcd natural resources, as 
the anthraate coal field, upon possession of 
a superior natural advantage, as in the case 
of railways which follow the best available 
route between important centers, or upon the 
superior efficiency that anses from unitary 
control, as in the case of gas, electnc lighung, 
telegraph and telephone companies For dis- 
cussion ot capitalistic monopohes, see Trusts 
In some cases combinations of laborers have 
managed to secure control of the terms of 
admission to certain emplojment, and thus 
have become nrtual monopohes See Trade 
Unioks Unregulated private monopoly is 
contrary to the spirit of the common law of 
the Um'ted States and England, it is also gen- 
crallj prohibited hy statute All combinations, 
therefore, and all contracts havmg for their 


end the estabh^ment of monopoly, arc il- 
legal 

Monotlieism, behef m the unity of the 
Godhead, or in one God Though not an- 
tagonistic to philosophical duahsm, it is op- 
p.)Scd to every form of rehpous duahsm See 
Polytheism, Religion 

Monothelism, the doctrine that Chnst had 
only one wall, a modification of Eutychian- 
ism (see Eutyches) 

Monotremata, the lowest order of mam- 
malia, co-extensive with the subclass Proto- 
thena, and containing only the Orinthorhyn- 
chus and the Echidna See Mammals 

Monotype See Typesetting Machines 

Monreale, city, province Palermo, Sialy, 
5 miles southwest of Palermo Its magnificent 
cathedral, lounded in the twelfth century by 
William H , the Norman duke, is the metro- 
politan see of Sicily, p 21,000 

Monroe, Janies (1 758-1831) » Sth Presi- 
dent of the United States, was born April 28, 
1758, in Westmoreland co , Va At the age of 
eighteen he became a student in William and 
Mary College, but at the beginning of the 
Revolutionary War he left his books and 
joined the enlisted forces of his native State 
as lieutenant of the Third Virginia Regiment 
(1776) In 17S2 he was elected to the As- 
sembly of Virginia, and appointed one of the 
executive counal Next year he was returned 
to Congress, where he sat for three terms 
(1783-6) , and in 1785 he was chairman of a 
committee whose report ultimatelj Jed to 
the Conventions at Annapolis and Philadel- 
phia, in 1786 and 1787, at which the Con- 
stitution of the United States was framed 
From 1790 to 1794 Monroe was a member 
of the United States Senate, and offered de- 
termined opposition to Washington and the 
Federahsts Much to his surprise, he was 
selected by Washington to succeed Gouver- 
neur Morns as Minister to France He was 
recalled in 1796 for displajing too decided 
French sympathies 

After hving for a time in retirement, Mon- 
roe became governor of Virginia, holding 
that office from 1799 to 1802 President Jef- 
ferson then sent him as an extra plenipolcn- 
tiar> to France, w'herc in 1S03 he and Robert 
R Lnungston efiecled the purchase of Lou- 
isiana, an e\cnt which powerful!} mflucnccd 
the progress of the United States (sec Louisi- 
ana Purchase) In 1811 he was again chosen 
goxernor of Virginia In the same y’csT Pres- 
ident Madison made him his Sccretarx ot 
State, a post he retained until 1817 During 
1S14-1S he acted also as Secretarj of War, 
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after the Battle of Bladensburg and the 
burning of the capitol at Washington, and 
he at once infused new vigor into the mihtary 
operations of the Government Monroe there- 
by became the logical candidate of the Anti- 
Federahsts for the Presidency, and m i8i6 
he was elected to that ofdce The most im- 
portant events of his hrst term were the ac- 
quisition of Flonda from Spain (1819), and 
the settlement of the vexed question respect- 
ing the extension of slavery by the Missouri 
Compromise These helped to bring about 
his re-election in 1820, with hut one electoral 
vote against him During his second term, his 
most popular acts were the recognition of 
the independence of the Spanish American 
republics, and the promulgation, in a mes- 
sage to Congress (1823), of what has since 
been called the Monroe Doctrine This ut- 
terance embodied the pnnaple, *in which the 
rights and interests of the Umted States are 
involved, that the American continents 
are henceforth not to be considered as sub- 
jects for future colomzahon by any European 
power’ (See Monroe Doctione) (For a 
further account of Monroe’s admimstration, 
see United States, History ) 

Monroe’s life, after he retired from the 
Presidency in 1825, was spent chiefly on his 
estate at Oak Hill, Loudoun county, Va, 
where he acted as justice of the peace, regent 
of the University of Virginia, and member 
of the Virginia constitutional convention 
James Monroe was the last of the great '\^r- 
ginians who u ere called to the Presidential 
chair in the early da>s of the republic He 
was an upright and consistent statesman, and 
a faithful servant of his country, though he 
had not the brilliant talents of some of his 
great contemporaries Monroe's Writings were 
compiled and edited in 7 volumes (1898- 
X903) b> S M Haimlton Consult J Q 
Adams’ Lives of James Madison and James 
Monrot, D C Gilman’s James Monroe 
(‘Amcncin Statesman Senes’) 

Monroe, Paul (1869), American educator, 
wis born m North Madison, Ind Since 1899 
he has been professor of the history of edu- 
cation It Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
\ersit\ In rgra-ra* as spcciil U S commis- 
Momr, he in\c ligated the school s>stem of 
ll c Philippine His text books on educa- 
tion arc well and fa\oribly knoun, while 
his iditorship of The Cychpwdta of Educa- 
*wn (5 vols , 1910-13) has gained him an in- 
icnniional reputation His published works 
include Text Book in the History of Educa- 
tion (1005) , Brief Course tn the History of 


Education (1907) , Principles of Secondary 
Education (X9X4) 

Monroe, Will Seymour (1863-1939), 
Amencan educator and author, b m Hunlock, 
Pa Professor of psychology in the New Jer- 
sey State Normal School at Montclair, 1909 
until 1925 when he retired His works include 
Turkey and the Turks (1907) , In Vtktng 
Land (1908) , Sicily, the Garden of the Med- 
iterranean (1909) , Bulgaria and Her People 
(1914) , The Spell of Bohemia (1929) 

Monroe Doctrine, the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the foreign pohey of the Umted States 
relative fo its attitude toward the interference 
of non-Amencan powers in American affairs 
It was first enunaated by President Monroe 
in his message to Congress on Dec 2, 1823 
It contains the assertion that Amencan ter- 
ritonal integnty will be preserved against 
European acquisitions, and that the destimes 
of the Latin-American republics must not 
be controlled by European powers Ever smee 
the promulgation of the Doctnne, in 1823, it 
has been repeatedly appealed to by the Pres- 
ident or by Congress to justify the opposi- 
tion of the Umted States Government to 
some threatened intervention by a European 
power in the affairs of some Latm-Amencan 
repubhc And the number of cases in which 
its silent influence prevented intervention has 
been far greater than those in which a speafic 
appeal has been made to it 

In August, 1912, the U S Senate, as far 
as It had authority, extended the application 
of the Monroe Doctnne to include Asiatic as 
well as European powers This resulted from 
the supposed effort of Japan, or at least of 
a Japanese syndicate, to get control of ter- 
ntory on Magdalena Bay in Southern Cal- 
ifornia The Monroe Doctnne is an attitude 
of mind, rather than an of&aal statement 
It represents a determination upon the part 
of the United States to use whatever mcas- 
I ures mav be necessary to secure its peace and 
safety Changing condibons bring new dan- 
gers to Its peace and safety, hence the Mon- 
roe Doctnne ha^ been interpreted, and will 
be interpreted, differently from the meanmg 
of 1823 But It will alwa>s be interpreted 
\nth that one object in view Consult A B 
Harts Poundalions of the American Foreign 
Policy, C H Sherrill’s Modernizing the Mon- 
roe Doctnne (19x6) , Perkins’ Hands Off, a 
History of the Monroe Doctnne (1941) 

Monrovia, town, cipitxl of Libena, West 
Afnca, on the coast, at the month of the St 
Paul River It is the scat of a Protestant 
Episcopal bishop, and of a number of mis- 
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sionsy and has a government and a Method-* 
jst Episcopal mission school There is tele- 
graphic communication with Europe and 
America by way of Tenerife The exports are 
coffee, palm oil and kernels, ivory, ginger, 
cocoa, and rubber Monrovia was settled in 
1822 by freed American slaves In World 
War I it was bombarded by a German sub- 
marine, p 10,000 

Mons, city, Belgium, capital of Hainault 
prov , on the Trouille, 35 miles southwest of 
Brussels The Church of Samt Waltrudu, 
founded in 1450, is said to be one of the 
roost beautiful in Belgium Mons was found- 
ed in the eighth century, and in the eleventh 
became the residence of the counts of Hai- 
nault It underwent several sieges in the long 
wars of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, p 27,324 Early in the First World 
War, in August, 1914, Mons was defended 
by the British expeditionary army After ? 
desperate engagement the British were forced 
to retreat, and the town fell into the hands of 
the Germans In the early hours of Nov ii, 
1918, Biztish ^troops re-entered Mons and 
there awaited cessation of hostilities 

Mons and Sambre, Retreat from (Aug 
23 to Sept 3, 1914) See Europe, World | 
War I 

Monseigneur Sec Monsignor 

Monserrat, or Montserrat (‘Serrated 
Mountain*)* moun , Barcelona prov, Spam, 
on the Llobregat River, 4,070 ft m height 
On its slope, connected with Momstrol by a 
mountain railroad, stands the Benedictine 
Monaster}^ of Monserrat (2,910 ft elevation) 
Founded in 880, from the fifteenth centur\^ 
onward it was one of the wealthiest and 
most powerful of the Spanish monasteries 

Monsieur, the French title of address, ap- 
plied to all classes, corresponding in general 
to the English ‘Mr,* but prefixed also to 
titles of honor and nobility It is abbreviated 
‘M* 

Monsignor (Italnn, MonstgnorCj ‘mv 
lord*, French Monsetgneur), a title of honor 
bestowed on high ecclesiastical dignitancs of 
the Roman Catholic Church, also on high 
secular potentates and offiaals It is abbre- 
viated ‘Mgr * 

Monsoons (Arabic Mausim, ‘a set time,* 
^season), are winds that change regularly 
with the seasons The term was for long ap- 
phed to those winds prevailing in the Indian 
Ocean which blow from the southwest from 
April to October, and from the opposite di- 
rection, or northeast, from October to April 
It 15 now gcncrallv applied to the winds con- 


nected with all contments which are of regu- 
lar occurrence with the periodical return of 
the seasons See Winds Consult Coffin’s 
Winds of the Globe^ Humphrey’s Physics of 
the Av (1940) 

Monsters, animals or plants showing con- 
genital malformation, usually ansing from 
excess, deficiency, or imperfection of certain 
organs Organized knowledge of the subject 
15 the science of teratology' Human mon- 
sters are belic\Gd to anse from arrested de- 
velopment at the time of the differentiation 
of organs (the embryonic period) Among 
assigned causes are pressure, the action of 
germs, and the presence of chemical agents 

Monstrance, the sacred utensil employed 
in the Roman (Catholic Church for presenting 
the consecrated wafer for the adoration of 
the people 

Montagnards, advanced repubhean and 
war party in the French Re\olulion, nick- 
named from the highest seats in the Con- 
vention, w'here they sat (1793) as opponents 
of the Girondists (moderates), who occupied 
the floor vOf the house Under the leader- 
ship of Marat, Oanton, Robespierre, and St 
Just, they overthrew the Girondists (Ma^ 
31-June 2), and crushed all internal opposi- 
tion hy the Reign of Terror See French 
Revolution 

Montagu, Lady Mary Worlley (i68a- 
1762), English author, eldest daughter of th- 
Duke of Kingston The letters describing her 
tra\ els form perhaps the best-known portion 
of her correspondence, and their novelty , live- 
liness, and wit gave them an immediate repu- 
tation Among the best of her productions 
arc the admirable letters to her daughter, the 
Countess of Bute Her literary criUasms 
ha\c a value apart from their contemporarN 
' interest She had a wide acquaintance amonc 
I men and women of note, including the poet 
Young, Horace Walpole, Dr Johnson, Burke, 
Garrick, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Fannx 
Burnev 

Montaigne, Michel Eyquem, Seigneur 
de (1533-92), French essayist, was born at 
the Chateau de Montaigne, near Bordciu\ 
He commenced (iS 7 i) the composition 
Essats In 1588, when issuing the fiUh cd 
tion of his EssaiSi be added to it the tfairo 
book, containing some of his finest work ^ Of 
the individual essays those on ‘Constinc\,* on 
‘Philosophizing Being to Lcam How to Die^ 
on ‘Friendship,* on ‘Moderation/ on ‘Glon, 
on ‘Presumption,* on ‘Goicrmng One’s WiH* 
and on ‘Experience’ are generally regarded 
as the finest Montaigne was an ethical an- 
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alyst of the first ordcri and he did not 
scruple to apply drastic remedies to patent 
moral evils His idcas^ opposed to the ex- 
treme classiQsm of his time, influenced Locke 
and Rousseau The standard French edition 
of his work is that by Moutheau and Jou- 
aust, the best Enghsh editions arc those by 
Samtsbury, Hazlitt, and Jacob Zeithn (1934) 
A new edition containing Emerson’s Essay 
(Emerson Edition) was published m 10 vol- 
umes m XQzi Consult Dowden’s Mo 7 iiaigne 
(1905) , Woodberry’s Great Writers (new ed , 
1912) 

Montalcmbert, Charles Forbes de Try- 
on, Comte de (1810-70), French histonan 
and publicist, was bom in London in 1810 
He carl> won a name as an orator After 
1857 he exerted from time to time a great 
political influence bv books and pamphlets 
Perhaps he never rose higher than at the 
Congress of Malincs in 1863, when he deliv- 
ered a mastcrl> speech in favor of toleration 
His most considerable literary work was Les 
Moines dVccidcni (s vols, 1860-7, Eng 
trms Monks of the West) In 1862 he wrote 
a remarkable little book about his fnend, 
Lc Pere Lacordatre 


Montana (popularlj known as ‘the Trea- 
sure State’), is one of the Western States of 
the United States It is bounded on the n 
b\ the Canadian provinces of Saskatchewan, 
Ubcrti, and British Columbia, on the e b> 
North Dakota and South Dakota, on the s 
bv Wvoming and Idaho, and on the w b> 
Idaho It has extreme dimensions from n 
to s of 315 miles, and from e to w of 580 
miles It ranks third among the States in 
5irc, having a total area of 146,572 sq miles, 
of which 796 water Montana is divided 
naturallv into tw o sections possessing distinct 
ph>sical cliaractcristics— / c , the region of 
the plains, comprising the eastern two-thirds 
of the State, and the region of the moun- 
tain*;, covering the remaining western por- 
tion The Ritter Root Mountains, with an 
clcv-iiion of from 7 000 to 8, 000 ft , mark the 
Stales southwestern boundarv The mam 
chain of the Rockv ]\Iountains with peaks 
reaching an elevation of from S,ooo to 11,300 
ft extend irom the Yellowstone Park ob- 
hqucl> across Montana in a northwcstcrlv 
direction Rclwcen thise two mountain ranges 
-M ba«in which embraces about onc- 
iifth of the entire area of the State About 
thr^ iiilbc 01 the area lies c of the Rockies, 
-nd of rolling tableland^ That por- 

tion of Montana King c 01 the Mam Divade 
01 the Rodwv Mountains compnsng the 


greater part of its area, is drained by the 
Missouri River, which is formed by the 
junction of the Jefferson, Madison, and Gal- 
latin Forks In the main, the rivers nse high 
up in the mountains and fall rapidly, aflord- 
ing great water power, which is utilized on 
a large scale at certain localities There are 
many mineral and thermal springs The Gla- 
cier National Park was estabhshed by Act 
of Congress in May, 1910 It embraces about 
14,000 sq miles of unrivalled mountain scen- 
ery, indudmg Lake McDonald and over 60 
glaciers in all stages < 

The chmate of Montana is healthful and 
bracing The mean temperature at Havre is 
9“ I* for January and 67® for July, with ex- 
tremes of — ^55® and 108® The mean annual 
preapitation at Fort Custer is 13 inches, 
which may be taken as an average for the 
whole eastern section To the w of the 
Mam Divide the rainfall is more abundant 
The dryness of the air modifies the effects of 
the temperatures of both winter and sum- 
mer The soil within the valleys proper is a 
nch black loam, well suited to the production 
of grasses and cereals The soil of the eastern 
plains or bench lands is generally a light 
sandy loam In the foothills and the valleys 
of the w^estern basin the soil most suited to 
agriculture la found The structure of the 
mountain region is complex and vaned Most 
of the ndges, however, belong to the Eozoic 
and Silurian formations Montana ranks six- 
teenth among the States in the value of its 
mineral products The leading mineral ac- 
tivities in Montana m the order of their im- 
portance are the production of copper, zinc, 
coal and petroleum Copper was discovered 
in 1880 at Butte where the Anaconda mine 
commenced delivering products destined to 
make it the greatest of mining camps, and 
the Anaconda Copper Mming Company the 
largest copper produang organization in the 
world Excrv year reports fresh discovencs 
of oil in the State Natural gas promises to 
be a valuable product and to suppl> even the 
larger atics with cheap fuel Montana ranks 
first among the States in the reserves of high 
grade manganese ore and in output Mines 
located in Judith Basin Countj are the great- 
er regular producers of highest qualitv sap- 
phires m the world The mines at Butte have 
produced more silver than anv other distnct 
on earth 

About 20,000,000 acres of the are i of Mon- 
tana IS forcst-covered Douglas fir, western 
' ellow pine, 1 o d g c p o 1 e pine, Englcmann 
spruce, western larch, cedar and white pine 
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are the chief foicst trees There are seventeen 
national forests within the State, embracing 
a net area of 15,882,000 acres Lumbering is 
one of the chief industries of the State Owing 
to insuffiaent rainfall in ail but certain por- 
tions of the western slope, irrigation is being 
more and more resorted to The principal 
crops are hay and loiagc, wheat, potatoes, 
and oats Fruits, including apples, pears, 
peaches, and cherries, arc grown in increasing 
quantities For a number of years Montana 
had b> far the greatest number of sheep 
credited to any State, and was the greatest 
producer of wool It also raises cattle, horses, 
swine and mules Although Montana is not 
relatively important as a manufacturmg com- 
munity, the manufactures of the State have 
shown, on the whole, considerable increase | 
Important for the development of manufac- 
tures arc the coal, gas and oil fields and the 
waterfalls, especially those of the Missouri 
River in the vicinity of Great Falls The fall 
of the nver in a distance of ten miles amounts 
to more than 500 ft Here was built the 
Statens first water power plant m 1891 The 
potential water power of Montana is esti- 
mated at 2,550,000 horsepower Leading in- 
dustries arc flour-mill and gnst-mill prod- 
ucts, lumber and timber products, cars, shop 
construction, and repairs by railroads, pet- 
roleum refining, slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing, butter, beet sugar, printing and pub- 
lishing newspapers and periodicals, bread and 
other bakery products, foundry and machine 
shop products, canning and preserving Butte 
and Great Falls are important centers, their | 
pre-eminence being mainly due to the refin- 
ing and smelting of copper and lead 
The population of Montana in 1940 was 
559,456, an increase of 21,850 or 4 i per cent 
since 1930 Urban population was 37 S per 
cent of the total The population of the pnn- 
apal aties m 1940 was Butte, 37 jOSi, Great 
Falls, 29,928, Bilhngs, 23>26i, Missoula, 18,- 
449, Anaconda, 11,004, and Helena, 15,056 
The State maintains the University of Mon- 
tana at Missoula, and the State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts at Bozeman, 
unth which are affiliated an Experiment Sta- 
tion and a State School of Mines at Butte 
The U S Government maintains an indus- 
trial boarding school for Indians at Fort 
Belknap The present constitution was adop- 
ted in 1889, preliminary to the admission of 
Montana as a State Amendments require the 
approval of a two-thirds vote of all members 
of both houses of the legislature and of a 
maionty of the \otcr<; at a popular election 


Residence in the State for one year is a pre- 
requisite to voting 

Legislative authority is vested in a Senate 
elected for a term of four years, one-half 
! being chosen biennially, and in a House of 
Representatives elected for two years Ex- 
ecutive authority is vested in a Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary of State, At- 
torney-General, Treasurer, Auditor, Adjut- 
ant-General, and Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, elected for a four-year term 
Judicial power is vested in a Supreme Court, 
consisting of a chief justice and four asso- 
aate justices, dected for terms of six years 
Undei the Reapportionment Act Montana 
has two Representatives in the National Con- 
gress Helena is the State capital 

History — The present State of Montana 
was originally embraced, in part, by the 
Louisiana grant It was first explored in 1742- 
43 by Sieur de la Verendrye No further ex- 
plorations are recorded until 1805, when the 
Lewis and Clark, Expedition to the Pacific 
Coast crossed the region, dividing into two 
partied and following the courses of the Mis- 
souri and Yellowstone Rivers to their junc- 
tion Tlie discovery of gold near Hell Gate 
River, in 1852, was the real beginning of the 
country's development Following the dis- 
covery of gold at Fairwcather Gulch, Virginia 
City was founded, and within a year the 
population increased to 4,000 The Montana 
region was organized in i86o-6r as Shoshone 
and Missoula counties of Washington Ter- 
ritory In 1863 Idaho and Montana were set 
off from Washington under the name of 
Idaho TerntorjS and on May 26, 1864, Mon- 
tana was established as a separate Ter^tor^, 
with Its capital at Virginia City In 1874 the 
territorial capital was removed from Virginia 
City to Helena 

Conflicts with the Indians were frequent in 
the early histoo'^ of the State, and on June 
25, 1876, occurred the disastrous battle of 
General Custer w ith the Sioux Indians on the 
Little Big Horn River The mining of copper 
and silver became a leading industry about 
1880, and was soon more extensively engaged 
in than gold mining, but more recent >cars 
have brought a decline in silver production 
and ^an increase in gold production The 
Northern Paafic Railwav, sur\^e>ed as early 
as rSS3, partly through the stimulus of min- 
ing activity and partlj through the increase 
of Paafic trade, was pushed to completion m 
1883 In 1S84 a constitution was framed and 
adopted Apphcation was made for admission 
to the Union , but the enabhng act was not 
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passed until 1889, and Montana became a 
State on Nov 8 of that year In 1910 the 
Flathead Indian Reservation was thrown 
open for settlement In 1916 Montana had 
the distinction of sendmg to the United States 
Congress the iirst woman ever seated in that 
body, when Miss Jeannette Rankin was elec- 
ted one of the State's two representatives 
The great Fort Peek Dam is located on the 
Missouri Ri\ cr in Montana Sec W P A 
Writers' Project, Montana (1939) 

Montana State College* a non-scctanan, 
co-cducational insbtution at Bozeman, Mont , 
opened in 1893 The Montana Agncultural 
C^perment Station (380 acres) is affihated 
with the university See under University I 
Montana, State University of, a State ' 
« institution of learning for both sexes at 
Missoula, Mont/, founded in 1895 See under 
University 

Montauban, town, FrTnee, department of 
Tarn-et-Garonne, overlooking the Tam Riv- 
er It has a Renaissance cathedral, completed 
m 1739 'rhe toiin is the scat of a bishop It 
trades in wines ind grain, manufactures silks 
and woolens, and in the seventeenth century ^ 
was renowned for its pottery The inhabitants 
warml> embraced the Huguenot faith, and 
endured four sieges in 1562, and another, last- 
ing for three months, in 1621 After the re - 1 
vocation of the Edict oi Nantes, Louis xiv 
demolished its fortifications, p 30,000 I 

Montauk, an Algonquin tnbe of American 
Indians formcrh inhabibng the eastern end 
of Long Island, New York They were de- 
vastated fay war and disease in the seven- 
teenth ccntur>,%and by 1870 had practically 
disippcircd 

Montiuk Point, New York, the bold pro- 
montorv it the cislcrn cvlremitv of Long 
Ishnd It his i stone lighthouse, with a light 
16*5 ft ibove sea level, visible 19 miles, and 
a U S life «avmg station 
Mont Blanc See Blanc, Mont 
Monlctlm, Louis Joseph, Marquis de 
(1712-59), Trench soldier, was bom near 
Nimcs In 1756 he wis appointed to the mil- 
Uin command of Cinadi, when the Trench 
ind Indian War was raging Tor some bmc 
he was succctsfu! against the British and Am- 
onctn’?, caplunni; Tort WMham Hcnr> in 
1757* ind bc^'lingbacl General \bercrombie’s 
arm% at Ticonderopa in 17^8 In the latter 
V car how l\ i r, the 1 rench lost Louisburg and 
Fort*; Irontcnac and Du Quesne On the 
Plains ol Miriham, at Qiicbtc, Montcalm fell 
tnonaPv wounded m battle ainiinst General 
WoUe, who abo was killed (Sept 13, 1759) 


Mont Cenis See Cents, Mont 
Montclair, town. New Jersey, Essex co , 
IS miles from New York City, p 39,807 
Monte Carlo, town, S m ne of Nice, 
miles from Monaco It occupies a pic- 
turesque Site overlooking a bay of the Med- 
iterranean, being one of the most beaubful 
places on the Riviera The casino, containing 
the famous gaming rooms, is a showy struc- 
ture, decorated with statues and paintings 
The chief games played are roulette and 
trentc et quarante, with stakes of from $ to 
6,000 and 20 to 12,000 francs, p 11,055 
Monte Cassino, a hill overlooking Cassmo, 
Italy, famous site of a monastery founded by 
St Benedict in 529, which became model for 
monasteries of western Europe Captured by 
the Germans in W W II, the Allies bombed it 
Monte Cristo, a small rocky island, reach- 
ing 2,110 ft in albtude, hes about 40 miles 
off the w coast of Italy and 28 miles s of 
Elba It has been the private hunbng ground 
of the King of Italy since 1900 It is the 
Monte Cnsto of Dumas' famous tale, The 
Count of Monte Cnsto 
Montenegro, a former independent Slav 
kingdom in the western part of the Balkan 
Peninsula, mduded, after the sigmng of the 
Armistice that ended World War I (1918), 
in the newly created Yugo-Slav state (see 
Yugoslavia) It was bounded on the n by 
Herzegovina, on the c by Serbia, on the s 
by Albania, and on the w by Dalmaba and 
the Adriabc It was about three bmes as 
I large as Rhode Island, with an area of 5,603 
sq miles, 2,129 which were added after 
I the Balkan War Montenegro has become 
, the Yugoslavian banat of Zeta, with an 
I area of 11,869 sq miles Montenegro oc- 
cupies part of the great Karst limestone 
plateau, extendmg from Southern Austna 
along the Eastern Adnabc to Turkey and 
Greece The country is roughly mountainous, 
with peaks ranging from 2,500 to 8,000 ft , 
the highest being in the northeastern scebon 
There arc two nvers of importance, the Zeta 
and its tributary Moracha, w hich empty their 
combined waters into Lake Scutari The cli- 
mate IS continental in character, severe and 
variable The vegetabon is sparse but varied, 
owing to the diversit> of chmate A primi- 
tive tvpe of agriculture is earned on along 
the nver valleys, about Lake Scutan, and on 
the coast The pnnapal crops arc maize, oats, 
potatoes, barlev, tobacco, and buckwheat 
Grapes, olncs, and figs are also culbvatcd 
Live stock 01 all kinds arc raised in the 
mountain pastures 
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A few* good carnage roads connect the 
principal towns, but for the most part travel 
IS along bndlc paths In 1934 the population 
of the banat of Zeta was 910,350 The prin- 
apal towns arc Cettinje, capital (p 5,000) 
and Podgontsa The people are mostly of 
Serbian stock, the rest being Albanians They 
are a brave, warlike, and simple folk The 
majonty of the people are of the Greek 
Orthodox faith The remainder are mostly 
Mohammedans and Roman Catholics Edu- 
cation is compulsory and free Before the 
World War I, under the Constitution of 
December 19, 1905, Montenegro was a here- 
ditary constitutional monarchy, with popu- 


ceived also certain temtonal concessions 
along the seacoast In 1905 Prince Nicholas 
called a national assembly and granted a lib- 
eral constitution 

Montenegro jomed with Bulgaria, Serbia, 
and Greece in the Balkan Alliance in Febru- 
ary, 1912 On Oct 8, 1912, she declared war 
on Turkey and was joined by other members 
of the Alliance in the First Balkan War She 
allied herself with Serbia, Greece, and Rou- 
mania in the Second Balkan War and re- 
ceived from Serbia as a reward for her as- 
sistance half of the Sanjak of Novibazar, 
nearly doubling her territory Upon the outs 
break of the World War in August, 1914, 
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lar representation It is now under Yugo- 
slavian government. 

About 650 A D some Slavic-Serbs, the an- 
cestors of the present Montenegnns, were 
invited by the Emperor Heraclius to settle 
the country as a bulwark against the Arabs 
In the Middle Ages it formed part of the 
great Serbian kingdom which was broken by 
the Turks at the battle of Kossovo (1389) 
Montenegro, however, returned a semi-in- 
dependence, with a reigning pnnee of pure 
royal Serbian blood Petrovitch of Njegusky 
in 1697 freed Montenegro from Turkish sov- 
ereignty and was proclaimed Vladika, or 
Pnnce-Bishop, and his successors retamed 
the spiritual sovereignty until the death of 
Peter Petrovitch u, October 31, 1851 By 
the treaty of Berhn (1878), Montenegro was 
recognized as an mdependent power and re- 


Montenegro upheld her old ally Serbia, de- 
claring war on Austria, Aug 7, I9i4> and on 
Germany Aug 12, 1914 The country w'as 
invaded, late in 191S, by the Germans and 
Austrians, who were driving the remnants of 
the Serbian Army across the mountains into 
Albanian territory The movement for re- 
union with Serbia crystallized after the 
Armistice, in 1918, in the deposition of King 
Nicholas by a National Assembly at Podgo- 
ntsa on November 29 Despite the protests 
of Nicholas to the Powers in conference in 
Pans the following year Montenegro was in- 
corporated in the new Tnune Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes The king 
died in 1921 and the Council of Ambassadors 
recognized the disappearance of Montenegro 
as an independent sovereignty July i 3 > 1922 
The Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slov- 
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cncs has become known as Yugo- 

slavia since Oct 3, 1929 Montenegro came 
under Italian ^protection* in 1941 
Monterey, city, Monterey co , California, 
IS situated on Montcrej Bay Its fine cli- 
mate and good beach make it a popular 
winter resort Many of the buildings are of 
adobe Monterey was founded in 1770 with 
the establishment of the Spanish mission of 
San Carlos de Monterey It was the capital 
of the Spanish province from 1840 to 1845 
and the scat of the military government after 


Montessoxi 

days of stubborn fighting, terms of capitu- 
lation were agreed on 
Montesquieu, Charles de Secondat, 
Baron de la Brede et de Montesquieu 
(1689-1735), French philosophical wnter He 
became councilor of the Parhament of Bor- 
deaux (1714), and two years later (1716), 
its president His first pubhshed work, the 
Lettres Persanes, appeared in 1721, a daring 
and subtle satire on the folhes of the day 
He devoted himself for some years to travel, 
and in 1734 published his second great work, 
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Amcncin occupation in 1846 Robert Louis 
Stevenson made his home here m 1878, d 
20,084 

Monterrey, capital ind chief cit\ of the 
state of Xuevo Leon, AIcmco, a well-built 
modem cuv , 1 grcit railroad center, and has 
nuniifnctunng inlcrcsU, including smellers, 
brcucnc'*, Hour and cotton mills, ice and 
cement v ork<i It was founded b\ the Span- 
nrdv in 1560 as Santa Luen, taken b\ 

Tax lor m the Mexican \Yar, 1S46. 
p ;c«; » *1 t 

Monterrey, Bntlle of, one of the battles 
01 the Mexican War On Sept n, iS^6, Gen 
/’»chir\ T^xlor attaclcd the cU\ \(icr two 


Grandeur cl Dtcadence des Romatns, and 
uUimatclx, in 1748, his most famous book, 
L*Lspnt des Lots, a profound studv of the 
legal and political institutions of the w orld 
Motttcssori, Maria (1870), Italian edu- 
cator, was bom in Rome She was graduated 
from the Unncrsitx of Rome in 1894, being 
the first woman to receive a degree in med- 
lanc from that institution Her studies led 
her to introduce a new educational svstem 
for young children, smcc known by her name 
In 1907 her first ‘House of Childhood* was 
opened, 1 second Hou^c wa«i established in 
^pni, and others followed in Italv and dsc- 
X here Dr Montc^son visited the United 
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States in 1913 For an account of the 
Montcsson JVIcthod see Kindergarten 

Monteverde, Claudio (1568-1643), Ital- 
ian musical composer and inventor of the 
'free style' of composition, was bom at Cre- 
mona 'He was the first to employ unprepared 
dissonances, which led the way to the great- 
est achievements of modern music 

Montevideo, capital and largest city of 
the republic of Uruguay, is situated on the 
n shore of the estuary of the La Plata river 
It IS built on a peninsula jutting out from 
the mainland to the w and inclosing the bay 
which forms the harbor Wool, hides, meats, 
animal fats, and livestock are the pnnapal e\- 
ports The total value of foreign trade is 
about 867,000,000 annually Montevideo is 
the chief railroad center of the country, and 
has communication by steamer with the 
United States and Europe The first settle- 
ment of the town was made in 1726, a cen- 
tury' later (1828} it became the capital of the 
newly formed republic of Banda Oriental, 
p 683,000 

Montezuma I (c 1390-1469), an Aztec 
ruler who followed lUcoatl as king of Mex- 
ico in X440 At his death the Aztecs were 
masters of a broad tract of land extending 
from the Pacific southeast to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and the empire was in a prosperous 
condition 

Montezuma 11 (c X479-1520), surnamed 
Xocoyotzin, war chief of the Aztec confed- 
eracy at the time of the landing of ^Cortes 
in Mexico He greatly extended the limits of 
Aztec domination and subjugated many new 
provinces, but he permitted Cortes to reach 
the capital city, Tcnochtitlan or Mexico, 
without opposition, receiving him with hon- 
ors and gifts (November, only to be 

seized by the Spaniards, and held as hostage 
One story is that in the ensuing attack on 
their quarters he was killed at the hands of 
his own people while pleading with them to 
desist, another that he was slam by the 
Spaniards 

Montferrat, Duchy of, formerly an inde- 
pendent duchy of Italy, between Piedmont, 
Milan, and Genoa The house provided many 
crusaders, bemg celebrated as the defcndei of 
Tyre against Saladin 

Montfort, Simon de, Earl of Leicester 
(?I2oS-6s), one of the prominent figuies m 
the development of the English constitution, 
was of French birth, but inherited his English 
title from his grandmother In 1229 he went 
to England, and was confirmed in his title 
and estates He married the sister of Henry 


jni an 1238 In 1258 the discontent then rife 

I in the country came to a head, and the barons 
[ appeared in arms at the Parhament at West- 
minster The result was the Provisions of 
Oxford, which admitted the barons to a 
share in the administration In 1261 the king 
repudiated the Provisions of Oxford, and 
eventually Simon de Montfort, at the head 
of the forces of the barons, defeated the 
king's army at Lewes (1264) After the bat- 
tle a new agreement was drawn up, and in 
the Parliament which was to assist the king's 
council we find tlic prototype of the modern 
English Parhament, with representation for 
all classes Simon de Montfort was unable 
to maintain his hold over the barons In 1265 
the voung prince Edward defeated Montfort 
at Evesham, Montfort being killed 

Montgomery, Sir Bernard Law (1887- 
), British general, was born in Ulster, 
Ireland He served in World War I, and 
afterward became staff officer In World War 

II he W'as made a major general and took the 
Third Division to France In 1942 he was 
made head of the Bntish Sth Arm> in Africa, 
and led it to victory from Alexandria across 
1,400 miles of Africa and into Ita]> In 1943 
he was made commander of the British forces 
to attack in Europe, under Gen Eisenhon er 
He was later made ’field marshal and as such 
accepted the surrender of all German forces 
in Holland, Denmark and northern Germany, 
May 1945 He represented Great Britain on 
the Allied Control Commission 

Montgomery, city, capital of Alabama and , 
county seat of Montgomery co It is an im- 
portant jobbing and commercial center, han- 
dling a large shipping trade in cotton, timber, 
coal, iron, fruit, vegetables, horses, mules, 
hogs, and cattle The surrounding country is 
known as the ‘Black Belt,' winch is very 
fertile It was founded in 1817 In 1846 it 
became the State capital, and in caily iS6i 
the capital of the Confederacy, p 7S>o84 
Month, the interval of time between one 
new moon and the next Its mean length of 
29 53059 days vanes, owing to the eccen- 
tricity of the lunar and terrestrial orbits, to 
the extent of thirteen hours 
Monticello, estate of Thomas Jefferson, 
situated in Albemarle co , Virginia, 25^ miles 
southeast of Charlottesville The house stands 
on a hill and commands a fine view It vxs 
built in 1770, is an interesting example of the 
architecture of the penod, and was one of 
the finest residences of that lime in the 
South Jefferson was buried on the estate 
Montluc, Blaise de Lasseran, Scigneu’* 
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de (1503-77), marshal of France His most 
famous c'^ploits were the victory of Cen- 
soles, and ^e defence of Siena (i 555 ) against 
the imperial troops He fought vigorously 
against the Hugenots in Guicnne, and was 
made marshal m 1573 

Montlugon, town, France, in the depart- 
ment of Alher, on the Cher There are sev- 
eral interesting churches, notably St Pierre’s, 
of the 12th, and Notre-Dame of the 15th and 
i6th ccntunes The isth century castle is now 
used as barracks, p 36,1x4 I 

Montmagny, Charles Jacques Hunault 
de (?-i6si) , was appointed to succeed Cham- 
plam as governor-general of New France, ar- 
riving in the colony in 1636 His adminis- 
tration was a continual struggle to maintain 
the feeble French settlements against the 
power of the Iroquois, during which the 
Huron and Algonquin alhes of France were 
almost annihilated Montmagny, however, 
succeeded in 1646 m making a treaty at Three 
Rivers, which insured some measure of peace 
to the country for almost twenty years His 
term of office ended in 1648 
Montmartre, height (320 ft ) and quar- 
ter within the fortifications of Northern Pans 
Literary men and artists frequent its taverns 
Montmorency, nver, Quebec, a tributary 
of the St Lawrence At its mouth arc the 
Montmorency Falls, 265 ft high, which sup- 
ply electnc power to Quebec, 8 miles to the 
southwest 

Montmorency, Anne, Due de (1493- 
1567), marshal of France, the fnend and mil- 
itary companion of Franas i He helped to 
negotiate the treaty of Madrid, and became 
grand master of the royal household and 
governor of Languedoc (1526) In 1562, while ' 
in the command of the royal army against 
the Huguenots, he was defeated and Captured 
at Dreux 

Montmorency, Henri Due de (1595- 
1632), grandson of Anne Montmorency, Con- 
stable of France, won distinction in the re- 
hgious wars against the Huguenots He was 
made marshal in 1630, but incurred the en- 
mity of Richelieu, was involved in a rebelUon 
and finally bdieaded 

Montoro, city, provmce of Cordova, South- 
ern Spam, on the Guadalquivir, here crossed 
by a famous old bridge (i6th century) There 
are medianal springs (July to September), 
and numerous Roman, Gothic, and Moorish 
remains The city is a center of ohve oil 
production, p 15,000 

Mont Pelee See Pelee, Mont 

Montpelier, atv, Vermont capital of the 


State, and county seat of Washington co , is 
situated on the Winooski River It has a 
magmficent capitol of granite crowned with 
a dome 124 ft high and with a statue of 
Ethan Allen in the porticp Among the ed- 
ucational institutions is Montpeher Seminary 
The chief industry is the quarrying and cut- 
ting of granite, of which there are extensive 
deposits in the vicmity Montpelier was set- 
I tied m 1787, was organized as a town m 
1805, and became fhc State capital in the 
same year, p 8,006 

Montpellier, aty, France, capital of the 
department of Hdrault, 6 miles from the Gulf 
of Lions The city is noted for the pleasant 
mildness of its chmate and the beauty of the 
surrounding country It is irregularly built 
along a slope, and has, for the most part, 
steep and narrow streets On the summit of 
the slope are the Place de Peyron, with a 
tnumphal arch, and the Chateau d’Eau, the 
distributing station for the water from the 
aqueduct Montpellier possesses the oldest 
botanic garden in Europe, and one of its 
most famous universities, constituted in 1289 
from the previously existing schools of medi- 
ane, law, and art6 Moorish physiaans found- 
ed the school of medicine and saence, with 
which arc assoaated the names of Dc Villc- 
neuve, Rabelais, Rondelet the anatomist, 
Bauhin, Magnol, Toumefort, and Dc Jussieu 
Petrarch was a student here During the Mid- 
dle Ages, Montpelher was successively under 
the rule of Aragon, Majorca, and Navarre 
Later it became a Huguenot stronghold It 
was generally the place of assembly of the 
Estates of the provmce of Languedoc, p 80,- 
230 

Montreal, largest and most important 
commeraal city of Canada, is situated in 
Hochelaga co , in the prov of Quebec, on the 
southeast side of the Island of Montreal, in 
the St j-awrence River, just below its junc- 
tion with the Ottawa River, at the com- 
mencement of Canadian inland navigation, 
and at the head of ocean navigation It is 
distant about 625 miles from the Atlantic 
Ocean by the course of the St Lawrence 
River Montreal is the leading Canadian rail- 
road center, being the headquarters of the 
Canadian Paafic, the Grand Trunk, and the 
Canadian Government Railway System The 
fine Victoria Jubilee Bridge, nearly two miles 
long, with double tracks and steel open gir- 
ders, spans the St Lawrence here Another 
fine bndge built by the Canadian Paafic 
Railway, crosses the river at the head of the 
Ladnne Rapids The harbor, commodious and 
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deep enough for the largest ships, has seven 
miles and a half of wharfage accommodation, 
Its docks and wharves being solidly built of 
stone, and the revetment wall of granite 



Montmorency Falls 


masonry extending along the river front and 
protectmg the city from inundation The 
Lachine Canal, built to overcome the difficul- 
ties of the Lachine Rapids, is the first of a 
senes of canals which now permit of con- 
tinuous navigation of Canadian inland wa- 
ters to the head of Lake Supenor Steamship 
lines furnish communication with European 
and other American coast atics 
The city, which extends along the n bank 
of the St Lawrence, for about g miles, is 
built partly on a level plain about 2 miles 
wide, and partly on the natural terraces 
which culminate m Mount Royal, a moun- 
tain 900 ft above sea level The business por- 
tion occupies the plain, and the best residen- 
tial portion IS on the slope, and to the n of 
thi mountain The older buildings, public 
and private, are largely of gray hmestone 
quarried in the vicmity Of recent yeare the 


general aspect of the city has greatly changed 
through tie construction of numerous lofty 
buildings of the American type, while in the 
newer residential quarter, brick has almost 
entirely taken the place of stone in domestic 
buildings There are many noteworthy and 
imposing edifices, including the parish durch 
of Notre Dame (Roman Catholic), one of 
the largest on the contment, with a seating 
capacity of 10,000, and possessing the largest 
bell in America, St James Cathedral (Rom- 
an Catholic), modelled after St Peter’s at 
Romc,,and one-fourth its size, Christ Church 
Cathedral (Anglican), built in the decorated 
Gothic style, with a tower 224 ft in height. 
Church of Notre Dame de Lourdes, the 
Jesuit Church, noted for its fresco work and 
paintings, and several fine Protestant 
churches, and Chateau de Ramezay, the 
former residence of colonial governors and of 
the American Commissioners Franklin, Chase, 
and Carroll, when they came to negotiate for 
the co-operation of Canada in the Revolu- 
tionary War 



The summit of Mount Royal is laid out as 
a peak of 460 acres, and is the most note- 
worthy of the aty parks It is 900 ft above 
sea level and 740 ft above the river Chief 


I 
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among the educational institutions is JVIcGill 
Umvcrsit\, founded in 1821 Of the educa- 
tional institutions of the French-speaking 
population the most important is La\al Uni- 
vcrsit> The Seminar} of St Sulpicc, found- 
ed in 1684, 15 the theological school of Laval 
Umversity The schools of Protestants and 
CathoLcs arc separate, and the school s>s- 
tem IS managed by two boards of commis- 
sioners, Protestants and Roman Catholics 
Montreal is a leading industrial atv with 
a large vanctv of manufacturing establish- 
ments In the matter of bank clearings, Mont- 
real holds an important place among the atics 
of the Amcncan continent During the sea- 
son of navigation, from Ma> to No\ ember, 
Montreal 15 the great mantime port of the 
Dominion, a dozen trans- Atlantic steamship 
companies making it one of their headquar- 
ters, W’hilc a lake and n\cr and coast naMga- 
tion of great actmty increases and diversifies 
the business of the city Its canals afford a 
continuous course of water communication 
extending from the Straits of Belle Isle to 
Port Arthur at the head of Lake Supenor, a 
distance of 2,260 miles, and enables it to 
touch and handle the trade of Duluth and 
Fort William on Lake Supenor, of Chicago 
and Milwaukee on Lake Michigan, Colhng- 
wood and Godcnch on Lake Huron, Buffalo 
and Cleveland on Lake Erie, Hamilton, Tor- 
onto, ^Kingston, and Oswego on Lake On- 
tano The population of greater Montreal in 
1940 was 820,000 People of French descent 
outnumber all other nationalities, of the 
rest the Irish arc more numerous than those 
of English and Scotch ancestry Roman Cath- 
ohasm is the predominant religion 
Htslory — ^Montreal ranks with Quebec in 
the stirring and romantic character of its 
early history Its site was visited in 1535 b> 
Jacques Cartier In 1611 Champlain decided 
to estabhsh a trading station on the island, 
and built Place Royalc on the site of the 
present custom house In 1642 Maisonncuvc 
founded the aty Fur traders had already 
discovered the commercial value of the site 
In 1660 the heroism of Adam Daulac, with 
a few other young Frenchmen, withstood a 
force of Iroquois at Long Sault Rapids, and 
saved the city The terrible massacre at Lach- 
ine, in which 400 persons perished, was the 
culmination of the Indian troubles that af- 
flicted the settlers The struggle between the 
French and the English for the control of the 
Amencan continent was deaded in favor of 
the latter by the capture of Quebec m 1759, 
and m 1760 Montreal capitulated The aty 


was for a short time the Canadian capital 
but the not of 1847 resulted in the destruc- 
tion b> fire of the parliamcntart buildings, 
and the scat of go^cmmcnt was removed to 
Quebec, and later to Ottaw^n 

Montrcuil, town, department of Seine, 
France, is an eastern suburb of Pans There 
IS a beautiful 13th centun church It is cele- 
brated fonts culture of peaches, p 58,521 

Montreux, a group of Milages — Clarens, 
Vemex, TerntU, Vcjlaux, and others — 
stretching along the northeast shore of Lake 
Geneva in canton \aud, Switzerland Tlic 
region 15 noted for its beautiful sccncr> and 
mild climate, and is well-known as a winter 
resort The castle of Chillon is situated near- 
by, p 18,407 

Montrose, citv, Colorado, count} scat of 
Montrose co, on the Uncompahgrc Ri\cr, 
an important shipping point for cattle, p 
1 4 764 

j Montrose, seaport, rorfarshirc, Scotland, 
' on the c coast, at the mouth of the South 
, Esk It has a good harbor, and is a center 
! of the fishing industry Flax spinning and 
timber trade arc the principal industries 
Montrose was the birthplace of Robert 
Brown, botanist, Joseph Hume, Sir Alex- 
ander Bumes, and Paul Chalmers, RSA , 
p 10,196 

Montrose, James Graham, Fifth Earl and 
First Marquis of (1612-50), Scotch Ro}a1ist 
general, known as the ‘Great Marquis,* suc- 
ceeded his father as fifth carl in 1626 In the 
autumn of 1637 he joined the national move- 
ment, and on the renewal of the National 
Covencant in 1638 became one of its prom- 
inent champions In 1640 Montrose led the 
Scottish army that won the victoiy of New- 
burn, near Newcastle But he w^as in 1641 
sent a prisoner to Edinburgh Castle On the 
king’s arnval later in the same year he was 
set at liberty and thenceforth he gave himself 
heart and soul to the royal cause He won 
signal victories against the Covenanters, but 
was ultimately driven out in 1646, escaping 
abroad On behalf of Charles n , he under- 
took a fresh invasion of Scotland, but on 
April 27, 1650 he was defeated He was 
hanged on May 21, 1650 

Montserrat, one of the Leeward Islands, 
Bnbsh West Indies It is of volcanic origin, 
the highest summit being Souffnerc (3,000 
ft ) The island was colonized by the Bntisb 
in 1632, but was French in 1664-8 and 1782- 
4 , P 12,000 Its capital is Plymouth (p 1, 
Soo) 

Mont St Michel, gramte islet in Mont St 
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Michel Bay^ off the coast of France It is a 
solitary cone of granite, 2 miles in arcum- 
ference at the base, and 242 ft high, crowned 
by a Benedictine monastery of the eleventh to 
thirteenth centuries, and surrounded by ram- 
parts with towers The bay is about 15 miles 
wide and 8 miles from n to s The islet is 
connected with the mainland by a granite 
causeway, one mile long, p 250 

Montt, Jorge (1846-1922), Chilean naval 
officer and politiaan On Jan 7, 1891, he was 
placed at the head of a provisional govern- 
ment, which defeated President Balmaceda 
He was elected President m the fall of 1891, 
and served the full term of five years Num- 
erous reforms were instituted during his ad- 
ministration 

Montt, Manuel (1809-80), Chilean states- 
man, was successively President of the House 
of Deputies, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Min- 
ister of Justice and Education, Mimster of 
Interior, President of the Repubhc for two j 
terms (1851-61), and President of the Su- 
preme Court 

Montt, Pedro (1846-1910), Chilean states- 
man, son of Manuel Montt, became presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies, Minister 
of Justice, Public Instruction, the Treasury, 
and the Interior, minister to the United 
States, and President of Chile (1906) He 
travelled widely, gaming ideas about labor 
conditions, railway systems, education, and 
irrigation, which, so far as was practicable, 
he endeavored to apply in Chile He did 
much to put Chile on a sound finanaal basis, 
and favored the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes with foreign countnes 

Moody, Dwight Lyman (1837-99) » Amer- 
ican evangehst, was born at Northfield, Mass 
At seventeen he took a position in a Boston 
shoe store He removed to Chicago in 1856, 
engaging actively in Sunday school mission- 
ary work there In 1858 he abandoned busi- 
ness to devote himself altogether to evange- 
hst work After the Civil War he became 
general missionary of the Y M C A in 
Chicago A church erected for his use be- 
came known as the Chicago Tabernacle, and 
subsequently was the headquarters of the 
Chicago , training school for lay Christian 
workers and foreign missionaries In 1871 
Mr Moody became associated with Ira D 
Sankey, and in 1873 they visited Great Brit- 
ain together, and began their first great se- 
nes of public revival meetings, attaining a 
success unequalled smee the days of White- 
field On their return to the United States 
m 1S75, Messrs Moody and Sankey held a 


similar senes of meetings in the chief aties, 
achieving unparalleled success, and the> 
worked together in this way until Mr Moo- 
dy’s death Meanwhile Mr Moody under- 
took in 1880 the erection of buildings for his 
Northfield Seminary and his Mt Hermon 
Boys' School At his death the buildings of 
the two schools numbered more than 50, and 
the pupils more than 1,000 At Northfield he 
also earned on large summer rehgious confer- 
ences for many years ^ 

Moody, John (1868- ), Amencan au- 

thor and editor, was bom in Jersey City, 
N J , and was educated m the pubhc schools 
After a few years of newspaper work he en- 
tered the banking house of Spencer Trask & 
Co , in 1890, devoting himself chiefly to fi- 
nancial and railway statistics In 1900 he 
founded Moody^s Manual 0/ Railroads and 
Corporation Secunttes^ and in 1905 Moody^s 
Magazine, of which he became editor In con- 
nection with his financial writings and an- 
alyses he estabhshed a bureau of finanaal 
statistics for the use of business firms and 
banks His writmgs include Truth About the 
Trusts (1904) , Analyses of Rathoad Invest- 
ments (1909) , The Remaking of Europe 
(1921), Profitable Investing (1925) > 
man His Life and Times (194s) 

Moody, William Henry (i 853 “I 9 i 7 )j 
American legislator and jurist He was dis- 
trict attorney for the Eastern District of 
Massachusetts from 1890 to 1895 In 1895 he 
entered Congress as a Repubhean, and served 
until appointed Secretary of the Navy in 
President Roosevelt’s Cabinet (May 1, 1902) 
He succeeded P C Kno^ as Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States (1904), and in that 
office superintended the prosecution of per- 
sons and corporations for violating the In- 
terstate Commerce and Anti-Trust acts In 
1906 he became an Assoaate Justice of the 
U S Supreme Court On the bench he 
showed profound kndwiedge, judiaal fair- 
ness, and independence without disrespect 
for precedent In 1909 he retired from active 
service on account of ill-health 
Moody, William Vaughn (i 869 -i 9 ^w» 
Amencan educator, poet, and dramatist, was 
born m Spencer, Ind He was graduated 
(1893) at Harvard, and from 189S to iQo? 
in the English department of Chicago uni- 
versity His verse is characterized by l>ncal 
movement, mastery of language, and finish 
of style, particularly his Ode tn Time of Hes- 
itation, published in 1900, which contains a 
noble tribute to Robert Gould Shaw The 
keynote of his poems, as of his play, The 
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Moore> Clement Clarke (1779-1863), 
Am poet, taught in General Theol Sem- 
inary, wrote ^Twas the Night Before Christ- 
mas 

Moore, George (1852-1933), British nov- 
elist, a disaple of Flaubert, de Maupassant 
and Zola The chief among his novels are 
A Mummer* s Wife (1884) , Evelyn Innes 
"(1898) , The Brook Kenth (1916) and Hel- 
oise and Abelard (1918) 

Moore, Grace (1901-1947), soprano, was 
born in Jelhcoe, Tenn She stuped under 
masters m Europe and Amenca, appeared m 
Broadway musical successes and later sang m 
Pans and Nice, and was with the Opera Comi- 
que, Pans She made her debut, 1928, Metro- 
pohtan Opera Co , and has since starred m 
motion pictures mduding Jenny Lind, New 
Moon, One Night of Love 


Moore, John Bassett (i860- ), Amer- 

ican international lawyer, born Smyrna, Dd , 
and educated at the University of Virginia 
He was a member of the Hague Tnbunal^ 
from 1973, and in 1921 became a judge of 
the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, from which he resigned in 1928, being 
replaced by Mr Charles Evans Hughes From 
then on Mr Bassett devoted himself to com- 
plete his great history of arbitration, upon 
which he had been engaged for 42 years 
Havmg taken part in numerous intema^onal 
conferences, his wide experience found a val- 
uable outlet in his wntings 
Moore, Richard Bishop (1871-1931), 
American chemist and radium expert, re- 
ceived his collegiate education in London, 
Pans and Chicago Transferred to the 
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Bureau of Mines in 1912, as physical 
chemist directing metallurgy and chenustry 
of rare metals, he was authorized, at his 
own initiative, to establish an expenment 
station for rare metals at Denver, Col, 
and m 1913 first suggested that radium be | 
produced in the United States Developing his : 
own techmque for extracting the radium, 
Moore founded the National Radium Insti- 
tute with a plant at Denver There, under 
his direction, radium was produced having a 
market value of almost $1,000,000 per ounce 
He also originated the use of hehum for air- 
ships in place of the inflammable hydrogen, 
and devised a process which enormously re- 
duced the cost of hehum, now exclusively 
used in American dirigibles While at the 


Odes on Cash (1828) The Epicurean, a prose 
romance after the style then in vogue, ap- 
peared in 1827 , a hfe of Shendan in 1825 , an 
edition (with a biography) of Byron’s 'Let- 
ters and Journals in 1830, a hfe of Lord Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald in 1831, and a History of 
Ireland (m 4 vols ) in 1835-46 
Moore’s Creek, Battle of, a battle or skir- 
mish of the Amencan Revolution, fought on 
Feb 27, 1776, on Moore’s Creek, in North 
Carohna, between about 1,600 Loyalists, 
mostly Scotch Highlanders by birth or de- 
scent, under Gen Donald McDonald, and 
about 1,000 North Carohna mihtia under 
Col Richard Caswell McDonald’s force had 
been raised at the instance of the refugee 
I royal governor Martin, and was on its way 
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Bureau of Mmes he discovered mesothonum, 
used for luminous paints 
Moore, Thomas (1779-1852), Insh poet, 
was born in Dublin In London his personal 
charm gained him influential friends, and in 
1803 he was appointed admiralty registrar at 
Bermuda He tired of the uork there m a 
Near, and entrusting it to a deput>, came to 
the U S , where he travelled extensively dur- 
ing 1804 In 1807 Moore began the pubhea - 1 
tion of his Irish Melodics^ which contain his 
hc^l work, for he was there thoroughl> in 
s\mpath\ with his subject Lalla Rookh, his 
other most notable work, a cle\er ‘Oriental* 
poetical romance, appeared in 1S17, and ran 
through SIX editions in the same \car Tor a 
time he made a success with political squibs 
^uch as The Fudge Famd\ in Pans (181S), 
rabies for the Holy Alharce (1S23), and 


to join Martin and meet Gen Clinton, then 
expected with a large force of regulars, at 
Wilmington, when it was met and totall} de- 
feated in a half-hour’s engagement at the 
bndge o\er Moore’s Creek, b> the militia 
Moor-hen Sec Rail 
Moorings, means whereb^ a vessel is held 
in place at a wharf or at anchor Ships may 
be moored to a wharf b> means of ropes or 
chains, or to anchors, in the latter case two 
^ or more anchors are used Permanent moor- 
ings are placed in man> harbors The chams 
from the anchors are earned to buo^s so that 
ships using these moonngs do not have to 
let go their own anchors, but secure to the 
buo\ or to the end of the chain which the 
buo3 marks or supports 
Moorland, an assoaation of plants in 
which peat is an important clement More 
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common terms in America are swamps, peat 
bogs, marshes, meadows, and Sphagnum 
ponds 

Moors, a mixed race of N Africa, contam- 
ing an Arab or Semitic element, and a Berber 
or Hamitic element, represented by the Ka- 
byle tribes, which are chiefly nomadic His- 
torically the Moors are best known as the 
invaders and conquerors of Spam (See Ca- 
lif,. and Spain ) 

Moose This, the largest of the deer family, 
IS the Amencan form of the European elk — 
Alces machlis On this continent the moose 
IS found from New Brunswick to Western 
Alaska, wherever unfrequented forests re- 
main, or the protection of game-laws is af- 
forded It IS a huge, ungainly, immensely 
strong animal, blackish-brown, with pale legs 
and belly, and a neck so short that it can 
graze only by kneeling A very large bull 
may stand 6^ to 7 ft high at the withers 
The long and narrow head ends in an over- 
hanging, flexible muzzle, which can be curled 
around a twig like a proboscis On this mas- 
sive head and neck the bulls carry a pair 
of great flattened antlers, always surprisingly 
wide in spread, but varying greatly in 
weight, and that irrespective of the relative 
bigness of the animal Consult Roosevelt, 
The Deer Faintly (1902), Hornaday, Am 
Natural History (1904) 

Moosehead Lake, largest lake in Maine 
Altitude, 1,023 ft The region is a favorite 
resort for sportsmen 

Moosejaw, aty, Saskatchewan, Canada, 
on Moosejaw River It is m a wheat grow- 
mg distnct, and has manufactures of lum- 
ber, structural iron, etc , p 21,244 

Moose, Loyal Order of, a secret fraternal 
and benefit association, founded in Louis- 
ville, Ky , in 1888 The Order mamtams a 
large farm at Moospheart (near Aurora), 
111 , for the benefit of dependent members, I 
orphans, and widows 

Moplas, a low-caste people of the Calicut 
district, Malabar coast, India AH are Mo- 
hammedans, and claim descent from Arab 
immigrants The true Moplas number about 
1,000,000 

Moquegua, town, Moquegua department, 
Peru It has suffered frequently from earth- 
quakes, especially in 1715 and 1868, p 6,000 

Moqui, Moki, or Hopi, a tnbe of Pueblo 
Indians residing in several villages near the 
boundary line between Arizona and New 
Mexico, which w'crc probabl> hving in these 
same \Tllagcs when visited by Coronado in 
* 1541 Their rehgious hfe is marked b\ elabo- 


rate ceremonials, of which the best known is 
the Snake Dance See Pueblos Consult Dor- 
sey Indians of the Southwest, Reports of 
the U S Bureau of Ethnology 
Mpradabad, or Muradabad, to\vn, capi- 
tal of distnct of same name, United Prov- 
inces, India Noted for engraved metal ware 
and cotton goods It has ruins of Rustam 
Khan’s fort, dating from the foundation of 
the town in 1625, p 81,168 Area of distnct, 
2,281 sq m , p 1,200,000 
Moraines, the masses of rock which, by at- 
mospheric action, are separated from the 
mountains bounding the valleys along which 
glaciers flow, find a temporary resting place 
on the surface of the ice, at the margin of the 
glaaer, and are carried along with it, but so 
slowly chat they form a continuous line along 
each margin These hnes of debris are called 
lateral moraines When two glaaers unite, 
the two inner moraines unite also and form 
one large trail in the middle of the trunk 
glacier, and this is called a medial moraine 
A large portion of these rocky fragments at 
length reach the end of the J^cier, and here 
the melting ice leaves it as a huge mound, 
which IS known as a terminal moraine The 
rock dibns, sand, clay, gravel, etc, which 
are dragged forward underneath the ice, arc 
called gtonnd moraines Sec Glaciation 
Morality, or Morality Play, a type of 
popular drama w'hich arose at the end of the 
14th century It was similar to the miracle 
play (see Miracle Play) , but the characters 
were abstractions instead of the personages 
of Scripture history or saintly legend Of 
those which still exist, the most important 
are The Pnde of Life, Mankind, and Every^ 
mail, revived with great success in England 
and the Umted States by the Ben Greet 
players See Drama Consult A W Pollards 
Miracle Plays, Moralities, and Interludes 
Moratorium, a postponement, bj 
tive act or proclamation, of the time at which 
debts or contract obligations become pajablc 
The period of delay vanes according to cir- 
^um«^ances, and its application may be lim- 
ited to long bills of exchange or ma> indudc 
sight drafts and other indebtedness It is 
held to be mtcmationally vahd The condi- 
tions necessitating the declaration of a mora- 
tonum are usually trade disturbances As the 
mass of international commerce has increased, 
universal cash payment has become impos- 
sible and the credit sjstem has been adopte , 
its chief machinery being the use of bills 0^ 
exchange When for any reason credit 
dangcred, bankmg and accepting houses 
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refused to discount fresh bills, thus destroy- 
ing the cash balance of foreign houses in 
their city Foreign remittances therefore 
cease, and houses in good standing arc likely 
to be through inability to meet their obliga- 
tions, threatened with bankruptcy Under 
such circumstances, a moratorium, by pro- 
viding time for plans to meet the emergency, 
may prevent umversal rum As a sign of in- 
solvency, however, it tends to aggravate the 
collapse of credit, and is, therefore, resorted 
to only in extreme cases 
The occasion of a moratorium may be a 
natural ca1amit>, a monetary panic, or a po- 
litical or mdustrial upheaval The first case 
IS illustrated by the moratorium declared by 
France in 1910 on the occasion of the Fans 
floods, the second by the Argentine mora- 
torium of 1891, and the third by the mora- 
toria issued by the belhgerent nations at the 
start of the First World War in 1914 The 
first moratorium of the World War was put 
into effect in England by proclamation on 
Aug 2, 1914, and was apphcable only to bills 
of exchange not payable on demand On Aug 
3 Parliament passed the Postponement of 
Payments Act, to remain in force for six 
months, authorizing the kmg by proclama- 
tion to suspend temporarily the payment of 
contract obligations, a general moratorium 
uas proclaimed on Aug 6, under the author- 
ity of this act, and others were declared on 
Aug 12, Sept 3, and Sept 30 A second 
measure, known as the Courts (Emergency 
Powers) Act, was passed on August 31, 1914, 
granbng the courts full discretionary powers 
with respect to the apphcation of the law 
whenever any possible doubt ^ould arise 
Canada enacted moratory laws very gener- 
ally similar to those in England 
In France moratory measures were passed 
as soon as that country entered the war and 
these were shortly afterward expanded and 
improved During the first month of the war 
Germany enacted various ordinances general- 
ly similar to those of the other warring na- 
tions, but did not put into effect any general 
moratorium, though speaal pnvileges were 
panted to those in active military service 
Moratoria covering varying periods were also 
declared by most of the other belligerent 
countries and by many neutrals 
When the United States entered the war, 
finances were pracbcally already on a war 
basis, and no federal moratory legislation 
seemed necessary But as active preparabons 
proceeded, and huhdreds of thousands of men 
entered the mihtary and naval service- it be- 


came important that legal protcebon be giv- 
en those who in good faith had incurred finan- 
aal obligations which, temporarily, at least, 
they could not meet Massachusetts and 
Mainland were among the first States to 
take moratory action Maryland enacted 
moratory* measures in June 1917, and similar 
measures were adopted by other States The 
most important IcgislaUon touching the mor- 
atorium, in the United States, was the Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Civil Rights bill, popularly 
known, as the Federal Moratorium bill, ap- 
proved March 8, 1918 This measuijs was de- 
signed'to take precedence' over the State laws 
already mentioned, and to fulfil their func- 
bons along broader and more effective lines 
Two noteworthy features regarding the life 
insurance seebon of this bill provided that 
soldiers and sailors must make formal appli- 
cation to the War Risk Bureau, with respect 
to postponement of premium payments, 
whereupon the Bureau should make the 
necessary arrangements with the insuring 
company, and that the Government should 
temporarily reimburse the insuring company 
for losses through non-payment of premiums 
The most far-reaching moratorium of 
recent years has been the so-called Hoover 
Moratorium of 1931, for which President 
Hoover issued a call on June 20, following 
gold and exchange withdrawals from the 
German Reichsbank which, in spite of cred- 
its extended by the banks of England, France, 
and New York, threatened a most serious fi- 
nancial crisis (For the terms of the Hoover 
Moratorium, see Reparations ) On August 
II, 1931, representabves of Germany, France, 
Italy, (}reat Britain, and Japan signed a 
I protocol embodying m the Young Plan this 
I agreement of postponement of reparabons 
payments for one year in order ‘to give the 
forthcoming year to the economic recovery 
of the world’ (See also Germany) This 
moratonum gave such wide publicity to such 
a measure as a method for endeavoring to 
prevent finanaal crises and bankruptcy that 
it has since been adopted in more hmited sit- 
uabons in an effort to give time for recovery 
Moravia, former margeavate of Austria, 
later made a part of the Czechoslovak Re- 
pubhe, is bounded on the n e by Silesia, on 
the se by Slovakia, on the s by Austria, 
and on the nw by Bohemia The total 
area is 8,612 sq m The climate is pleasant 
Agriculture is the chief occupabon, and the 
pnnapal products are rye, oats, barley, 
wheat, com, flax, sugar beets, and hay Stock 
raismg is important, and poultryi espeaally 


ulacture of woolen, linen, and cotton gSids under thoU ^ “fr " increased 

the production of leather, machineryf beet iJg) unfa 

sugar, spints, beer, cigars and ciearette? Tho opening of the i6th cen- 

population numbers 2 662 88a The TWnn h numbered some four hundred con- 
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Germany, 1938, and Germany grabbed \he burS fie?d w^“^ 

The middle of the 6th centu^’ the Sent were made at 

distnct of Moravia was mvaded and oc^uS S«WM 

by the Slavs, who gave it the name of Mor- «f o (Muiroy), James Stewart, Earl 
avia from the River Morava (Marchl Tn ^^i"iS 7 o)i regent of Scotland, natural 
the 9th century the iXSni « ^ Margaret Erskine 

verted to Chrisfaamty bv two 01 ^^ mnT’ ^SS6, 

Cynal and F«T^car, ttJ T,!'"? 

y y tne mainly through his diplomacy that aid was 
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Moravian kingdom recognized the suzerainty 
of the German emperors, until in 1029 it was 
incorporated with Bohemia In 1526 it passed 
with the rest of Bohemia into the posses- 
sion of the royal house of Austria At the 
beginning of World War I the inhabitants re- 
fused to join the Central Powers A provi- 
sional government was set up in Pans by the 
combined Czechs and Slovaks, Moravia be- 
came a part of Czechoslovakia Seized by Ger- 
mans, in World War II, restored, 1945 
Moravians, Moravian Brethren, or, 
more correctly, The Unity of the Brethren, 
a body of Christians tracing their origin to 
the Bohemian Brethren, originating in Mor- 
avia in the ijth century The Moravians 
have no formal creed apart from the Holy 
Scriptures, which they accept as the only 
rule of faith and practice They maintain 
fraternal relations with other churches, and 
are known for their catholicity of spint, and 
for their educational and missionary zeal The 
form of worship is in general liturgical 
though not umversally so The government 
of the church is democratic, though its orders 
are strictly episcopal The entire body is or- 
ganized in four provinces— German, Bntish, 
and American, North and South An e\ten- 
sive missionary work is earned on, and va- 
rious educational institutions are maintained 
Among these are the Moravian colleges for 
men and women at Bethlehem, Pa , and Sa- 
lem College for women at Winston-Salem, 

N C 

Historical^', this body dates from the 
Counal of Basel (1433)1 which caused a 
complete separation between the two parties 
of Hussites — the Calixtines and the Tabor- 
ites, the former drew toward the Roman 
Catholic Church, while the latter formed 
themselves into a distinct community, under 
the name of the Bohemian and Moravi^ 


given by Elizabeth which counterbalanced 
that obtained by the queen regent from 
France, and led to the removal of foreign 
troops from Scotland After the return of 
Queen Mary to Scotland the administration 
of affairs was mainly left in Lord James’ 
hands, and in 1^62 she conferred upon him 
the earldom of Moray When Mary brought 
matters to a crisis by giving her hand to 
Darnley (1565), Moray was compelled to 
take refuge in England He returned to Scot- 
land after the murder of Rizzio and %^as 
chosen regent On the escape of Mary from 
Loch Leven (1568) he continued to govern 
the country with prudence and skill until 
he was shot dead at Linlithgow 
Moray Firth, an arm of the North Sea, on 
the n e coast of Scotland, between Duncans- 
bay Head m Caitbness-shirc and Kinnaird’s 
Head in Aberdeenshire It is noted for its 
fishing It has a width of x6 m at its en- 
trance, and extends s w for nearly 40 m 
Morbihan, French department forming 
the se portion of Brittany, lies along the 
north shore of the Bay of Bisca}' The cli- 
mate, owing to maritime influence, is most 
equable The peasants breed cattle and keep 
bees The fisheries (especially of sardines) 
and oyster culture are important The capi- 
tal is Vannes, the most important town is 
L’Orient Area 2,738 sq m , p 543, i7S 
Mordants, compounds capable of uniting 
with dyestuffs to form insoluble pigments, 
and thus, if the reaction is made to tike place, 
in fibers of a fabric, fix the color in it Mord- 
ants arc mostly used m cotton and wool d>e- 
ing, and are commonly solutions of salts of 
iron, aluminum, chromium, and bn 
Mordecai, Alfred (1804-87), American 
soldier, was a member of the Board of Ord- 
nance at Washington from 1839 to i860 and 
became major of ordnance m 1854 On be- 
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half of the Government he investigated Eu- 
ropean arsenals, ordnance, and mihtary or- 
ganizations in 1840 and 1855, and in i860 
assisted in revising the curnculum at West 
Point 

Mordecai, Alfred (1840-1920), American 
soldier, bom in Philadelphia, son of Major 
Alfred Mordecai He served with distinction 
m the Civil War , was instructor in ordnance 
and gunnery at the U S Military Academy 
from 1865 fo 1869, and was later in com- 
mand of the Leavenworth Arsenal (1870-4), 
Watervhet Arsenal (1881-6, 1898-9), New 
York Arsenal (1887-92), Spnngfield Armory 
(1892-8), and Benecia Arsenal, Cal (1899- 
1902) 

Mordvins, a Finnish people of Eastern 
Russia, scattered along the central Volga 
basin from Nijni-Novgorod to Saratov, and 
numbering in all about 1,000,000 They are 
of moderate height, robust and enduring, 
with dark or auburn hair, blue eyes, round 
heads, oval faces, fair skins Agriculture, 
carpentry and wood working, and bee keep- 
ing are the chief industries 
More, Paul Elmer (1864-1937), American 
author and critic, was born in St Louis, Mo 
In 1895-7 he was professor of Onental lan- 
guages and classical literature at Bryn Mawr 
In 1901 he became hterary editor of the Jn- 
dcpendeni, and from 1903 to 1914 he was lit- 
erary editor of the New York Evening East 
In 1906 he accepted a similar position with 
the Nation, from which he resigned in 1914 
He was a member of the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters Most of his essays on 
English and other literatures are included in 
the Shelburne Essays (1904-iS) He also 
published The Great Refusal (1894) 1 
of Benjamin Franklin (1900), Nietzsche 
(1912) , Platonism (1917) , Rellemstic Phlos- 
ophics (1923) , The Christ of the New Testa^ 
(1924)1 The Demon of the Absolute 
(1928) , The Catholic Faith (1931) 

More, Sjr Thomas (i478-iS3S). English 
author and statesman, was born m London 
At Oxford he wis a pupd of Colct, with 
whom he formed a dose friendship In Lon- 
don he met Erasmus, and for him conceived 
a mcmonblc affection He became master of 
requests (1514), treasurer of the exchequer 
User), and m 1523 Speaker of the House of 
Commons On the fall of Wolsej, 1529, 
More, against his own strongest wish, was 

Chancellor 

in the discharge of his office he displaaed a 
primitive Mrlue and simphcitj, being ‘readv 
to hear e\erj man’s cause, poor and nch. 


and keep no doors shut from them ’ The one 
stain on his character as judge is the harsh- 
ness of his sentences for rehgious opinions 
On the questions of the royal supremacy and 
the divorce he was at variance with Henry 
vm The disapproval of his policy by such a 
man as More could not be disregarded by 
Henry, and his death became a mere matter 
of time and policy The opportunity came m 
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1534 In that year Henry was declared head 
of the English Church, and More’s steadfast 
refusal to recognize any other head than the 
Pope led to his commitment to the Toner 
He was found guilty of high treason, and was 
beheaded (July 6, 1535) The serenity and 
even the homely wit, which were part of his 
character, he carried with him to the end By 
far his most important work was Vtopta 
(i 5 i 6 )> a sketch of an ideal commonwealth, 
wherein religion is pure theism, toleration is 
almost absolute, a sort of communism is es- 
tablished and social hfe is regulated accord- 
ing to the dictates of right reason, as that 
reason presents itself to the natural man The 
Roman Catholic church has canonized him 
Moreau, Jean Victor (1761-1813) , French 
general under Napoleon He was offered the 
dictatorship b> the party which overthrew 
the Directory, but refused it, while he lent 
Bonaparte his support m his coup d’etat He 
was appointed again to the command of the 
Army of the Rhine, and he drove the Aus- 
trij^ headlong before him, defeating them 
at Hohcnlmdcn (1800) His great populant\ 
and reputation made him an object of sus- 
pioon to Napoleon, by whom he was accused 
of parUapating m the plot of Cadoudal He 
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was degraded, and sentenced to two years^ 
imprisonment, which was commuted to 
banishment He came to the U S in 1805 
and settled near Trenton, N J, later re- 
moving to Mornsville, Pa, where he lived 
until 1813 when he returned to Europe to 
assist the alhes against Napoleon 

Morena, Sierra, mt range (7,900 ft ) of 
S Spam, dividing the valleys of the Guadiana 
and the Guadalquivir Lead, silver, quick- 
wlver, and coal exist, and tin ore is mined 
at Rio Tmto in the w 

Moretto, II, whose true name was Ales- 
sandro Bonvicino (c 1498-c 1555 ) , Itahan 
painter His masterpiece is the Assumption, 
in the church of San Clemente, Bresaa 

Morey Letter, a famous forged letter, 
falsely attributed to Gen Garfield, and is- 
sued in the last days of the presidential cam- 
paign of 1880 for the purpose of turning 
voters from Garfield The letter, addressed 
to a mythical person named H L Morey, 
Employers* Union, Lynn, Mass, virtually 
favored Chinese labor because it was cheap 
Though Garfield immediately denounced the 
letter as a forgery, it was lithographed and 
circudlated broadcast, particularly in the Fa- 
afic states, where opposition to Chinese la- 
bor was strongest, and undoubtedly induced 
man> who would otherwise have voted for 
Garfield to cast their votes ^or his Demo- 
cratic opponent, Hancock 

Morey, Samuel (1762-1843), American 
inventor, bom at Hebron, Conn For many 
years he earned on a series of experiments m 
steam navigation on the Connecticut river 
In 1793 he fitted out a small boat with a steam 
engine and made a short trip between Or- 
ford and Fairlee, Vt Later he went to New 
York and built other paddle-wheel steam- 
boats One was exhibited at Philadelphia in 
1797 

Morgain, or Morgue le Fay, sister of 
King Arthur and mother of Ywain, may 
be called the witch, as Merlin is the wizard, 
of Arthurian legend In her character of 
queen of Avalon, Morgain is represented as 
carrying off Arthur to^ be healed of his 
wounds 

Morgan, Charles Langbridge (1894- 
), English novelist and dramatic enUe In 
1926 he became chief drama criUc of the 
London Times He is the author of several 
novels, indudmg Portrait in a Mirror (1929) , 
The Fountain (1932) , Sparkenbroke (1936) , 
and The Empty Room (1941) The Fountain 
was a ‘best-seller * 

Morgan, Daniel (1736-1802), American 


soldier, born in Hunterdon co, N J He 
moved to Virginia in 1753, was a wagoner in 
Braddock*s expedition, 1755, and served with 
the Virginia mihtia at vanous times dunng 
the French and Indian War When the news 
of the battle of Lexington was received 
(1775), he raised a company of riflemen and 
marched them to Boston, was second in 
command to Arnold in the march to Quebec, 
and played an important part in the opera- 
tions resulting in the surrender of Burgoyne 
at Saratoga, Oct 17, 1777, and in later en- 
gagements of the Revolution 
Morgan, Edwin Dennison (iSii-83), 
American pohtician He was in the state Sen; 
ate (1850-53) and %vas governor of New 
York (1859-63) Morgan joined the Repub- 
lican party at its foundation and was chair- 
man of its national committee during the 
campaigns of 1856, i860, 1864, and 1872 He 
was in the United States Senate in 1863-69 
Morgan, George Washbourne (1822- 
92), organist, born in England He settled 
in New York and had charge of the muMc in 
Grace Protestant Episcopal Church (1855- 
68) and St Stephan*s Roman Catholic 
Church (1869-70) From 1870 to 1S82 he was 
organist of the Brooklyn Tabernacle 
Morgan, John Pierpont (i837*'i9i3)> 
American banker, was born in Hartford, 
Conn In i860 he was appointed American 
agent for George Peabody &. Co of London 
He was a member of Morgan & Co from 
1871 to 1895, when the firm was reorganized 
under its present name of J P Morgan & 
Co On his father’s death, he became head 
of the London firm, and of Morgan, Harjes 
& Co of Pans Morgan took an important 
part in railroad reconstruction, industrial and 
financial consohdation, and national and in- 
ternational finance After 1900, Morgan’s in- 
terest in the building up of large enterprise 
expressed itself in the formation of the U S 
Steel Corporation, capitalized at $1,300,000,- 
000 (1901), of the International Harvester 
Corporation andi the International Mercan- 
tile Marine (1902), and other combinations, 
and in amalgamations among the financial 
institutions that came under his control 
Morgan’s direct connection with govern- 
ment finance on a large scale began in 1878- 
9, when, with August Belmont, he mark^ed ^ 
$260,000,000 worth of U S bonds The" 
United States first participated m foreign 
loans through the Morgan firm, which nego- 
tiated loans to Mexico (1899), England 
(1901), Japan, China, and Latin America 
commodore of the New York Yacht Club he 
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was the leading spint in the building of the 1 
Columbia, which defeated the Shamrock m 
1899 ^^d in jQOi He was a collector of 
pamtingS} porcelains, coins, rare books and 
manuscripts Morgan founded and endowed 
the New York L> ing-in Hospital, and made 
large donations to the Cathedral of St John 
the Divine, the New York Trade Schools, 
and the Harvard Medical School 
Morgan, John Pierpont, Jr (1S67-1943), 
son of the preceding Upon the death of his 
father he became acti\ c bead of J P Morgan 
Co , of which he hid been a member since 
1891 In the >car following the elder Mor- 
gan’s death the World War began and the 
compan> became purchasing rcprcscntati\ c in 
this country for munitions and other ma- 
tenab required b> the British and French 
goaemments to the evtent of billions of dol- 
lars Before this country entered the w ar the 
Morgan firm also financed a large part of 
the Allies* credit requirements in the United 
States, arranging $1,350,000,000 m loan is- 
sues to Great Britain and France Huge 
post-war loans also w^erc negotiated through 
the Morgan company, including those to Gcr- 
mam under the Dawes Plan In 1920 he 
presented his London residence to the United 
States Government for use as its embassy, 
and in 1923 he endowed his father’s librar> 
w an institution for research Details of the 
Morgan business w^cre made public for the 
first time in its history when Mr Morgan 
and several of the partrers testified before a 
Senate Committee investigating banking 
practices In 1935 Mr Morgan, “for the pur- 
pose of simphfying the settling of his estate,” 
isposed of some of his real estate holdings on 
ong Island and certain valuable items of his 
cwensive art collection 
Morgan, Lewis Henry (1818-81), Amcr- 
i^n anthropologist, was born in Aurora, N Y 
e made a study of the Indian tribes, espe- 
Nations His researches re- 
ed in the publication of his famous pa- 
pers on consanguinity 

Thomas Hunt (1866), American 
^brvologist, was bom in Lexington, Ky He 
s professor of biology at Bryn Mawr Col- 
I and professor of experimcn- 

Columbia University, 1904- 
2 mce 1928 at Cal Inst of Technology 
Marriage is a marnage con- 
a ^ member of a royal family with 

mfenor rank, abo, m Germany 
of ^ woman of high rank and a man 
“«nor position 

orgenthau, Henry (1836-1946), la\vyer 


and diplomat was bom in Mannheim, Ger- 
man} Ambassador to Turkc}, 1913-16, in 
charge of interests in Turkey during the 
World War I, headed American Commission 
to in\ csiigatc conditions in Poland 
Morgenthau, Henry, Jr (1891- ), 

secrctars^ of Treasurs', was born m N Y 
CxU Chairman Federal Farm Board, 1933, 
Secretary of Treasur\, 1934-46 

Morghen, Raflacllo (j7S8-i833)j Italian 
engraver, w as born in Florence He engraved 
1781) Raphael’s figures (Poetry, Theology) 
in the Vatican, and reproduced the pnnapal 
works of Guido, Titian, Correggio, Poussm, 
Murillo Invited b> Ferdinand m, grand 
duke of Tuscan}, to Florence (1793) to 
found a school of engraving, he produced 
there his best copies 

Morgue, a place in which unidentified 
bodies arc exposed for identification 

Moriscos, the Moors who remained m 
Spain after the conquest of Granada by 
Ferdinand of Castile Their expulsion, in 1609- 
10, when they numbered 300,000, lost to Spam 
an army of effiaent artisans and farmers 
Morland, George (1763-1804)1 English 
painter, was bom in London He is chiefly 
celebrated for his animal painting and scenes 
of country life, but he executed also grace- 
ful and unaffected domestic scenes, such as 
The Tea Garden His Old English Sports- 
man, and Dogs righting, are owned by the 
New York Historical Society, while the 
Midday Meal, and Weary Wayfarers, are 
m the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Morley, Henry (1822-94), English author, 
was bom in London He edited Morlcy’s 
Universal Library (63 vob), Cassell’s Na- 
tional Library (214 vols ) , A Library of Eng- 
lish Literature, Cansbrooke Library (repnnts 
of classics), and Boswell’s Life of Johnson 
Morley, John Viscount Morley of 
Blackburn (1838-1923), English statesman 
and author, bom in Blackburn In 1867 he 
succeeded George Henry Lewes as editor of 
the Fortnightly Review In 1883 he resigned 
this editorship, as well as that of the Pall 
Mall Gazette, which he had held since 1880 
He then became editor of Mdcmtllan’s Maga- 
zine till 1883 His biographies are Edmund 
Burke, an Historical Study (1867) , Voltaire 
(1871), Rousseau (1873), Diderot and the 
Encyclopedists (1878) , and Richard Cob- 
den (1881) His other chief works are The 
Study of Literature (1894) , Oliver Crom- 
well (1900) , and Life of Gladstone (1903) 
Mr Morley’s active political career began ip 
1883, when he was elected for Newcastle-on^ 
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Tyne When Gladstone came into power, in 
January, 1886, Mr Morley was appointed 
Chief Secretary for Ireland with Cabinet 
rank He favored a colonial type of govern- 
ment for Ireland, and dunng the debates on 
the second Home Rule Bill (1893) played a 
part second only in importance to that of 
Mr Gladstone himself In December, 1905, 
he was appointed Secretary of State for In- 
dia He resigned in 1910, to become Lord 
President of the Council of Great Britain, a 
position he filled until 1914 when owing to 
his views on war he resigned and devoted the 
rest of his life to literary pursuits 


president of the group, although a few dis- 
satisfied members started the Reorganized 
Church under Joseph Smith 3rd in 1852 
Undei Young the Mormon group journeyed 
across the plains and settled near the Great 
Salt Lake Salt Lake City was founded in 
1847, and after the treaty with Mexico, the 
Mormons tried to enter the Union as the 
'State of Deseret,' but their commonwealth 
was admitted as the Territory of Utah (1850) 
and Young was appointed governor From 
1852, when the revelation on ‘celestial mar- 
riage’ was made public, to iSgo, when the 
church forbade the practice, Utah was in 
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Mormon, Book of, an alleged translation 
(1827-9, printed in 1830) by Joseph Smith 
Jr of a volume composed of gold plates eight 
by si\ inches, fastened by three golden rings, 
written in ‘reformed Egyptian,’ interpreted 
by the aid of two crystals (Urim and Thum- 
mim) set like spectacles m a silver bow Its 
compilers were said to be the prophet Mor- 
mon and his son Moroni 
Mormon Church, a rehgious body now 
existing in two bodies — The Church of Jesus 
Chnst of Latter-day Saints, and the Reor- 
ganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, which have the same founder, Joseph 
Smith Jr , a farmer’s son, who was born in 
Sharon, Vt (1805) Smith gathered a group | 
around him, which included Bngham Young 
The Mormons made settlements at both 
Kirtland, O, and Navvoo, HI, but were 
driven out because of popular feeling against 
them Smith was killed by a mob in Carthage, 
HI, in 1844 Brigham Young was chosen 


conflict with the Federal authorities The 
Edmunds Bill (1862) disfranchised polygam- 
ists, and m 1890 the court declared the 
church property forfeited because the church 
sanctioned polygamy and was in rebellion 
against the Edmunds law In jSgo the 
church' surrendered Monogamist laws were 
accepted by the president and the church 
conference, acts of amnesty passed 
and Utah was admitted as a State (189 ) 
Since that time plural marnage has been for- 


bidden by the church 
The Zion’s Cooperative Mercantile InsUtu- 
tion IS the most noted outcome of Mormon 
mterpnse in trade, and the Big Horn Valley 
:oIony (Wyoming) the most recent suacss- 
ul extension For an impartial view, Ban- 
:roft’s History of btah, Kennedy’s Early 
Days of M or monism , 

Morningr-Glory (Ipomoea), annual and 
jcrennial herbs or shrubs widely distributed 
n tropical and temperate regions I pomoea 
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purpurea is an annual with a traihng stem, I 
and white, blue, pink, purple, or variegated 
flowers which open in the morning and close I 
dunng the heat of the day 
Moro, a name applied to the Mohammedan 
Malays inhabiting the southern part of the 
archipelago of the Phihppmes, including the 
whole of Mindanao and the Sulu Islands 
Following the acquisition of the Philippines 
by the United States, the Sulu Archipelago 
was placed under military rule and 

in 1903 the Philippine Commission passed a 
law providing for the government of the Moro 
country of Mindanao and the adjacent islands 


practicable, and is earned on to some, extent 
The climate is temperate and healthful, but in 
the s e there are extremes of heat and cold 
Fish are plentiful, and the fishing industr^^ 
engages French, Spanish, and Portuguese 
boats Thh country is nch in minerals, gold, 
silver, copper, lead, mckel, antimony, man* 
ganese, iron, indium, petroleum and phos- 
phates occurring in abundance Agriculture 
and stock raising are the chief industnes The 
cereal crops include barley, wheat, maize, mil- 
let, beans, chick-peas, canary seed, cummin, 
and fenugreek Other products are fruits, veg- 
etables, and a small amount of tobacco There 
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Since that time, although disarmament has 
been earned out to a considerable extent, there 
ha\ e been sc\ cral Moro uprising*^ and a num- 
ber of chshes with the Philippine constabu- 
!ar\ One of the most serious occurred in 1913, 
in which General Pcr^hinc with a force of 
Vmcrican troops and Filipino scouts defeated 
the rchclUou'i Moros under Dato \mi\ The 
tnbes of the interior are chicfl\ agncuUural, 
while the coa«5lal tnbes arc largcU engaged in 
the ri*:hing industr\ includinc the gathering 
of pearls 

Morocco, or Marocco (called b\ the na- 
ti'c> n Magi nb cl /ilrsa) ap empire or sul- 
tanate in the n w part of \inca, w ith an area 
{^encralU intimated at about 230,000 sq m 
Tlie land, os a whole, i«; well watered, and 
though the rainfall i^ irregular irncation is 


arc nearly 20,000 acres of vine\ ards under cul- 
ti\ ation 

Manufactunng is little dc\ eloped There arc 
flour and saw mills Italian paste, ice, and to- 
bacco* fact ones, brick and tile works tanner- 
ies and clcctnc-light plants, and manu- 
factures of textiles, carpets, arms, and brass 
and copper article^ for local trade , p 600,000 

The Franco-hloroccan Trcat\ of 1912 es- 
tablished a French Protectorate o\ er [Morocco, 
I excepting Tangier and its district, which is 
under international control and the Spanish 
zone in the n part The Sultan i« nominalh 
the head of the state but is obliced to go\ cm 
in accordance with the advice of the French 
resident general, whose scat is at Rabat 

The recorded historv of Morocco comificncLis 
m tlic Sth Centura , wath the introduction of 
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leading member of the committee upon whom 
the conduct of affairs there devolved He re- 
mained at his post, being regarded as a sort 
of personal embodiment of the National Gov- 
ernment On Feb 5, 1777, he was again chos- 
en a delegate to Congress from Pennsylvania 
On Feb 20, 1780, Morns was chosen by Con- 
gress superintendent of the new department of 
finance In spite of the enmity which his 
course had aroused, he was generally regarded 
as the only man able to deal with the extra- 
ordinary financial situation On Dec 31, 
1781, the Bank of North America, embodying 
a plan which he had drawn up, was incorpor- 
ated by Congress, and began business on Jan 
7, 1782 On Jan 7, 1783, he submitted a plan 
for a national mint, which Congress approved 
He was a delegate to the Annapolis conven- 
tion m 1786, and a member of the convention 
of 1787 which framed the Federal Constitu- 
tion, siding there with the friends of a strong 
central government Washington offered him 
the Secretaryship of the Treasury, but he de- 
clined In 1789 he was chosen U S Senator 
from Pennsylvania for the term of six years 
Morns had been active in land speculation 
in various parts of the country, and was in- 
terested m real estate in Washington, and by 
this time his affairs had become greatly in- 
volved In December, 1797, he was arrested 
and spent the time from Feb 16, 1798, to Aug 


up a studio with Burne-Jones In 1S62 Mor- 
ns gave up easel painting for the handicrafts, 
and established a firm for all sorts of house- 
hold decoration Among his partners were 
Rossetti, Burne-Jones, and Madox Brown, 



William Morns 



Robert Morns 

26, 1801, in jail His friends did not desert 
him, but his credit and standing were gone 
He ^ed at Philadelphia on May 8, 1806 Con- 
sult Gould^s Life of Robert Morris^ Hart^s 
Robert Morns, the Financier of the American 
Revolution 

Moms, Wilham (1834-96), English poet, 
artist, and soaalist, was bom in Walthamstow , 
Essex Dnder the inHuence of Rossetti he 
abandoned architecture for pamting, and set 


but Morris was the moving spirit, and divided 
his energies between designing and the stud> 
of dyeing and bther technical processes He 
continued his literary work, publishing Life 
and Death of Jason (1867), and The Earthly 
Paradise (3 vols , 1S68-70) In 1872 he took 
up his residence at the ancient manor-housc 
of Kclmscott, Oxford, jointly wuth Rossetti 
and in the year following published Looc is 
Enough Three Northern Love Stones (trans ) 
appeared m 1875, and in the same \car he 
took over the entire business of the firm In 
1881 he added the tapestry industry to his 
business as a decorator He became interested 
in politics, and took a leading part in the af- 
fairs of the Soaal Democratic Federation 
He published a translation of The Odyssey m 
1887, and Poems by the Way in 1891 
His publications in prose include The Atnts 
of Art (1887) , The Well at the World's End 
{1896) , The Story of the Sundering Flood 
(189S) He attempted to awaken interest m 
artistic printing and book making b\ issuing 
a senes of beautiful books from the Kclmscott 
Press, especially his great Chaucer volume il- 
lustrated b} Burne-Jones (1896) Consult 
Cary’s William Morns Poet, Craftsman, So- 

CiullSt 
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Morns Dancct a dance of Moorish origin, 
probabh introduced into England b^ Queen 
Eleanor of Castile, \ihcrc it became a rustic 
dance, adapted to village festivals and Ma> 
games It w as suppressed bv the Puritans, but 
a modified form still lingers in the n of Eng- 
land 

Morns Island, an island at the southern 
entrance to the harbor of Charleston, S C 
It is of histone interest through having been 
the location of the battcncs which took part 
in the bombardment of Fort Sumter at the 
opemng of the Cml War See Sumtcu, Fort 

Morrison, Robert (17S2-1834), English 
missionar>, as the first Protestant nnssionar> 
left for Canton, China, in 1807 In 1818 he 
established the An^o-Chincse College at Mal- 
acca His great work was a Dictionary of the 
Chinese Language (18x5-23) He also wrote 
a Chinese grammar and translated the Bi- 
ble 


Momstown, town, New Jersc>, count> 
seat of Moms co , 22 m w of Newark Situ- 
ated at an elevation of about 700 ft , there 
arc many large estates and fine residences of 
New York business men The old Ford man- 
sion, occupied by Washington, is still stand- 
ing, and IS used as a museum by the State 
Historical Society 

Momstown is located m the peach belt 
and much of the land is devoted to market 
gardemng and fruit growing There are also 
large greenhouse establishments engaged in 
grow mg flowers for the New York market 
In 1740 it was renamed m honor of Lewis 
Morns, the governor of the State Washing- 
ton twnce made the town his headquarters, p 
15,270 


Morro Castle, a noted fortress located up 
on a promontory at the entrance to the bai 
bor of Havana, Cuba, ako a fort upon a hi 
commandmg the entrance to the harbor c 
Santiago, Cuba 

Monrow, Dwight Whitney (r873-r93r] 
Amencan lawjer, banker, and pubhc offiaa 
was born in Huntmgton, West Virginia I 
19x4 he became a member of the banking fin 
of J P Morgan and Company, and in 192 
wasappomtedU S Ambassador to Mesaco b 
President Coohdge, a classmate at Ambers 
By his hard work and tact Morrow improve 
relations between Mexico and the Unite 
States Largdy through his efforts the vei 
atious od issue was settled Likewise he nege 
bated the settlement of the controversy 
Uvera the Calles government and the Roma 
Catholic church Col C A Lindbergh, whoi 
goodwill flight to Mexico was sponsored b 


Morrow, marned Uic Ambassador’s daughter 
\nnc in r929 Vftcr leaving Mexico in 1030, 
Morrow scr\ cd as a member of the American 
mission to the London naval conference In 
the election held the same > car for U S Sen- 
ator from New Jersey to fill the uncxpircd 
term of W E Edge and the «;ix->car term, 
Morrow won dcci^nclv, campaigning for re- 
peal of the Eighteenth Amendment His dis- 
tingui^^hcd public service Inxing made him 
a possible Republican cmdidatc for the X932 
presidential election, and a 111 cl\ candidate 
for 1936, Senator IVIorrow died suddenb , Oct 

s> 1931 



Morse, Edward Sylvester (1838-1925), 
American naturahst, born at Portland, Me 
He studied science under Agassiz at Harvard in 
1859-60, and then became Agassiz’s assistant 
From X871 to 1874 he was professor of com- 
parative anatomy and zoology at Bowdoin 
College, Maine In 1877 he visited Japan to 
study the marine fauna, and was professor of 
zoology m the University of Tokyo until 1880 
He was a fine popular lecturer on scientific 
subjects His principal works are First Book 
of Zoology (1875) , Glimpses of China and 
Chinese Homes (1902) 

Morse, John Torrey, Jr (x840-i937), 
Am author and lawyer, was born in Boston, 
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Islam and the establishment of a branch of 
Mohammed^s famil> — the Idrlsi— contempo- 
rary with Haroun al-Raschid In 1900 Abdul 
Aziz, who had succeeded to the sultanate in 
1894, incurred the displeasure of his subjects 
by his ill-considered attempts to introduce 
European standards into Morocco It was at 
thisjuncturetbatFrancc anxious to strength- 
en her position in Northern Afnea, reached an 
agreement with Great Britain granting the 
latter a free hand in Eg>pt in return for a sim- 
ilar concession in regard to Morocco Follow- 
ing* a*confcrence with German representatives, 
the Sultan rejected the French proposals and 
requested a general conference of the Euro- 
pean powers An mtemational conference was 
held at Algeciras, Spam, in January, 1906, to 
regulate the affairs of Morocco, and to define | 
the nghts of the various powers therein 
In May, 1911, a revolt against certain taxes 
by some of the southern Berber tribes led to 
the despatch of a French force to Fez Ger- 
many thereupon sent a warship to Agadir, a 
port not open to commerce, ostensibly to safe- 
guard German interests, and the situation as- 
sumed a serious aspect Diplomatic confer- 
ences followed, and on Nov 4, 1911, France 
and Germany signed an agreement by which 
Germany conceded to France unbmited nghts 
in Morocco, with about 20,000 sq m of ter- 
ritory then in dispute before The Hagte Tri- 
bunal, in exchange for 96,000 sq m of the 
French Congo lying along the eastern boun- 
dary of the Camcroons, with water nghts on 
the Ubang and Congo Rivers 
During World War I, German efforts to 
start a general insurrection in French Moroc- 
co were unsuccessful In 1921 the Riff tnbes 
revolted against Spanish rule but were 
quickly subdued Rebellion again broke out 
in 1923 and in 1924 In 1924 neutrality of 
the Tangier zone was established but m 1940 
Spanish troops occupied it March, 1941 
Spain allowed Germany to use the ruler’s 
palace in Morocco as a consular office The 
Allies in November, 1942 occupied French 
Morocco 

Moron, the name given to those feeble- 
minded persons whose mentality is equivalent 
to that of a child of 12 years 
Moroni, Gianbattista (1525-78), Italian 
portrait painter, was born near Bergamo His 
Bartolovimco Bonga and Gentleman and Ins 
Wtfe are in the Metropolitan Museum, New 
STork, and he is represented in other American 
collections and European galleries 
Morpheus, in ancient Greek mythology the 
ion of Somnus (Sleep) 


Morphia, or Morphine, CrHwNOs+HD, 
IS a monobasic tertiary alkaloid occurring in 
opium, of which it is the most active pnn- 
aplc Small doses, taken by the mouth or 
hypodermically, lessen the voluntary move- 
ments, and then produce drowsiness, which 
soon passes into hght sleep The special value 
of morphine is as a means of relief from pain, 
but its continued use is likely to be habit- 
forming 

Morphology, in the biological sacnces, the 
study of form in its widest sense, as con- 
trasted wiUi physiology, the study of func- 
tion Its ultimate goal is the establishing of 
a classification which shall accuratdy repre- 
sent our knowledge of the origin and rela- 
tions of living organisms 

Morphology in Plants is the science which 
treats of the origin of the material structure 
of specific plants and their peculiar organs 
It embraces also the comparative study of, 
plants of different speaes in relation to their 
form and development See Botany 

Morphy, Paul Charles (1837-84)1 Amer- 
ican chess player, was born in New Orleans, 
La He attended the first Amencan Chess 
Congress in 1857, and defeated the assembled 
American plavcrs At this time, also, be be- 
gin to give exhibitions of his remarkable fac- 
ulty of plaving several games at once without 
seeing the boards, known as ‘blindfold chess ^ 

Morrill, Tariff Act, an act framed and in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives bv 
Justm S Morrill, became a law on March 2, 
1861 The disastrous panic of 1857 had caused 
a material decline in the receipts of the govern- 
ment, and this decline occasioned the framing 
and the passage of the act Its intention, ac- 
cording to its chief author, was to restore me 
rates of 1846, although it substituted specific 
duties for the ad valorem duties of that year 
Its most important duties were the increased 
duties on iron and on wool, and it was regard- 
ed by many as more beneficial to the 
tural than to the manufacturing classes The 
Morrill Act itself raised imposts from 19 
cent on dutiable articles to 36 per cent 
Morns, Clara (1849-1925)* American ac- 
tress, born (Morrison) in Toronto, Canada 
She was taken as an infant to Cleveland^, 0 Bi 
1869 she became leading lady at Wood’s The- 
ater, Cinannati, and in the following 
joined Augustin Daly’s Fifth Avenue compam 

m New York While with Mr Daly she played 

many parts, her most notable successes being 
in ^Article 47 and Alixe 
Morris, George Pope (1802-64), 
can poet and journahst, was born in Pbua ^ 
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phia He founded the New York Jlfirror with 
Samuel Woodworth m 1825, and began the 
publication of the A^atiofza^ Press in i845> soon 
changed to the Home Journal, of which Mor- 
ns w as editor until near the close of his life 
He was the author of a number of popular 
songs, including ‘Woodman, Spare That Tree 
He pubhshed a volume of prose sketches in 
3839 A complete edition of his Poems was is- 
sued in i860 

Morris, George Upham (1830-75), Amer- 
ican naval officer, was bom in Massachusetts 
In the absence of his superior officer he com- 
manded the frigate Cjmbciland when she was 
sunk by the Mernmac in Hampton Roads 
(March 8, 1862), fighting his ship until the 
guns were under water and she went down 
with colors fl>ing 

Moms, Gouverneur (1752-1816), Amer- 
ican statesman, diplomat, and financier, was 
bom on Jan 31, 1752, at Mornsama, N Y 
He was a member of the Provincial Congress 
which met in May, 1775, and took a prom- 
inent part in its proceedings He drew up a 
report, which was adopted, in favor of the 
issue of paper currency by the Continental 
Congress, and was one of the committee ap- 
pointed to receive Washington when the lat- 
ter passed through New York on his way to 
take command of the army at Cambridge 
When the Continental Congress recommend- i 
ed the several Colonies to establish State gov- 
ernments, he championed the proposition in 
New York, and was chairman of the commit- 
tee which reported, in March, 1777, a State 
constitution At the end of 1777 Morris was 
chosen to the Continental Congress He was 
‘ihortly aftenvard appointed on a committee 
to visit the army at Valley Forge, and spent 
most of the winter at the camp Morns was 
chairman of the committee appointed to con- 
fer with the British commissioners regarding 
Lord North’s plan of conciliation, and he pub- 
hshed m 1779 Observations on the American 
Revolution, containing an exposition of the 
causes of the war and an account of the dis- 
cussions and correspondence with the British 
comnussioncrs He drafted the instructions to 
Franklin for the French mission, and drew 
up, as chairman of the committee to corre- 
spond with the American ministers abroad, a 
report and instructions which formed the prm- 
cipal basis for the treaty of peace in 1 7S3 On 
he establishment of the new department of 
finance under Robert Morris, he was appomt- 
ed assistant financier, an office which he held 
V organizaUon of the Bank of 

Worth America was largely his work In the 


convention of 1787, which framed the Federal 
Constitution, he sat with Robert Morris as a 
delegate from Pennsylvania, ind it was to him 
that the preparation of the final draft of the 
Constitution w%'is intrusted 
In 1792 Morris w^as appointed minister to 
France, not without strong opposition in the 
Senate He returned to the United States in 
1798, and from 1800 to 1803 was a momber of 
the U S Senate from New York He favored 
the purchase of Louisiana from France On 
his retirement from the Senate he became r 
leader of the agitation for the construction of 
the Erie Canal It was an unhappy ending of 
a brilliant career that he should have opposed 
the W'lr of 1812 and lent his influence to the 
disunion movement in the North He died at 
Mornsama on Nov 6, 1816 His biography 
has been written by Jared Sparks and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Consult also his Diary and 
Letters (edited by Anne Cary Morns) 

Morris, Mary Philipsc (1730-1825), Am- 
erican beauty and Loyalist, was born in the 
Philipsc Manor House on the Hudson She , 
said to have refused the hand of Washington 
in 1756 In 1758 she marned Roger Morns, 
an Enghsh officer During the Revolution she 
was attainted of treason and her property 
confiscated, but afterward she was granted 
$85,000 by the Bntish government iii com- 
pensation 


Morns, Robert (i734-i8o6), American 
finanaer, was born in Liverpool, England, on 
Jan 31, 1734 He came to America in 
1748, and entered mercantile life in Philadel- 
phia, which was thenceforth his home In 
1766 he became warden of the port of Phila- 
delphia In June; 1775, he was appointed a 
member of the Pennsylvania Counal of Safe- 
ty, and at once became active in its affairs 
A contract (Sept 18, 1775) between the secret 
committee of Congress and the firm of Wilbng 
L Morris for the importation of arms and am- 
munition was the beginning of the financial 
and commercial connection with the National 
Government which earned for Morns the title 
of ‘the Financier of the Revolution ’ 


„ — w tiic u»uiiuneniai 

Congress, where he was placed on the secret 
committee through whose hands much of the 
pnnapal business of Congress passed, and ho 
subsequently served on many other commit^ 
tees, including that to establish a navy His 
reputation as a financier, joined to his com- 
mercial experience, made him a leading mem- 
her of Congress When the advance of the 
British toward Philadelphia caused Congress 
to withdrav/ from the town, he became the 
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leading member of the committee upon whom 
the conduct of affairs there devolved He re- 
mained at his post, bemg regarded as a sort 
of personal embodiment of the National Gov- 
ernment On Feb 5, 1777, he was again chos- 
en a delegate to Congress from Pennsylvania 
On Feb 20, 1780, Morris was chosen by Con- 
gress superintendent of the new department of 
finance In spite of the enmity which his 
course had aroused, he was generally regarded 
as the only man able to deal with the extra- 
ordinary financial situation On Dec 31 
1781, the Bank of North America, embodying 
a plan which he had drawn up, was incorpor- 
ated by Congress, and began business on Jan 
7, 1782 On Jan 7, 1783, he submitted a plan 
for a national mint, which Congress approved 
He was a delegate to the Annapolis conven- 
tion in 1786, and a member of the convention 
of 1787 which framed the Federal Constitu 
tion, siding there with the friends of a strong 
central government Washington offered him 
the Secretaryship of the Treasury, but he de 
clxned In 1789 he was chosen U S Senator 
from Pennsylvania for the term of si\ )^ears 
Morns had been active in land speculation 
in vanous parts of the country, and was in- 
terested in real estate in Washington, and by 
this time his affairs had become greatly in- 
volved In December, 1797, he was arrested 
and spent the time from Feb 16, 1798, to Aug 


up a studio with Burne-Jones In 1862 Mor- 
ns gave up easel painting for the handicrafts, 
and established a firm for all sorts of house- 
hold decoration Among his partners were 
Rossetti, Burne-Jones, and Madox Brown, 



William Morns 



Robert Morns 

26, 1801, in jail His fnends did not desert 
him, but his credit and standing were gone 
He died at Philadelphia on May 8, 1806 Con- 
sult Gould’s Ltjc of Robert Morns ^ Hart’s 
Robert Moms, the Financier of the Amcncan 
Revolution 

Morris, William (1834-96), English poet, 
artist, and soaalist, was bom in Walthamstow, 
Essex Dnder the inUuence of Rossetti he 
abandoned architecture for painting, and set 


but Morns was the moving spirit, and divided 
his energies between designing and the stud> 
of dyeing and tother technical processes He 
continued his literary work, publishing Life 
and Death of Jason (1S67), and The Earthly 
Paradise (3 vols , 1868-70) In 1872 he took 
up his residence at the anaent manor-house 
of Kelmscott, Oxford, jointly with Rossetti, 
and in the year following published Looe is 
Enough Three Northern Love Stones (trans ) 
appeared in 1875, and in the same year he 
took over the entire business of the firm In 
i88i he added the tapestry industry to his 
business as a decorator He became interested 
in politics, and took a leading part in the af- 
fairs of the Soaal Democratic Federation 
He pubhshed a translation of The Odyssey m 
1887, and Poems by the Way in 1891 
His pubhcations m prose include The Amts 
of Art (1887) , The Well at the WorWs End 
(1896) , The Story of the Sundering Flood 
(1898) He attempted to awaken interest m 
artistic printing and book making by issuing 
a senes of beautiful books from the Kelmscott 
Press, especially his great Chaucer volume ij- 
lustratcd by' Burne-Jones (1896) Consult 
Caiy’s Wtlltatn Moms Poet, Craftsman, 5 o- 
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Moms Dincc, a dincc of Moonsh origin, 
probibh introduced into England b\ Queen 
Eleanor of CastilCt 'where it became a rustic 
dance, adapted to Milage fcsUxals and Ma\ 
games It w as suppressed b% the Puntan«i, but 
a modified form still lingers in the n of Eng- 
land 

Morris Island, an island at the southern 
entrance to the harbor of Charlcstoni S C 
It IS of histone interest through ha\mg been 
the location of the battcncs which took part 
in the bombardment of Fort Sumter at the 
opening of the CimI War See Sumtfr, Four | 
Momson, Robert (1782-1834), English 
missionary, as the first Protestant mi5sionar\ 
left for Canton, China, in 1807 In 1818 he 
established the Anglo-Chincse College at Mal- 
acca His great work was a DicUonary of the 
Chinese Language (1815-23) He also wrote 
a Chinese grammar and translated the Bi- 
ble 

Morristown, town. New Jerscj, county 
seat of Moms co , 22 m w of Newark Situ- 
ated at an elevation of about 700 ft , there 
arc many large estates and fine residences of 
New York business men The old Ford man- 
sion, occupied by Washington, is still stand- 
mg, and is used as a museum by the State 
Historical Soact> 

Momstown is located in the peach belt 
and much of the land is devoted to market 
gardemng and fruit growing There are also 
large greenhouse establishments engaged in 
growmg flowers for the New York market 
In 1740 it was renamed in' honor of Lewis 
Morns, the governor of the State Washing- 
ton twice made the town his headquarters, p 
15,270 

Morro Castle, a noted fortress located up- 
on a promontory at the entrance to the har- 
bor of Havana, Cuba, also a fort upon a hill 
commanding tlie entrance to the harbor of 
Santiago, Cuba 

Morrow, Dwight Whitney (1873-1931), 
Amencan lawyer, banker, and public official, 
Was bom in Huntington, West Virginia In 
1914 he became a member of the banking firm 
of J P Morgan and Company, and in 1927 
Was appointed U S Ambassador to Mexico by 
President Coohdge, a classmate at Amherst 
By his hard work and tact Morrow improved 
relations between Mexico and the United 
States Largely through his efforts the vex- 
atious oil issue was settled Likewise he nego- 
lated the settlement of the controversy be- 
^een the Callcs government and the Roman 
Cathohe church Col C A Lindbergh, whose 
goodwill flight to Mexico was sponsored by 


Morrow, mirncd the Ambwidor’s diuphtcr 
Anne in 1929 After leiMng Mexico in 1030, 
Morrow scried as a member of the Amcncin 
mission to the London n*i\al conference In 
the election held the simc lenr for U S Sen- 
ilor from New Jcrsc\ to fill the uncxpircd 
term of W E Edge and the Mx-xcir term, 
Morrow won dca^i\cl>, cimpiigninp for re* 
pcnl of the Eighteenth Amendment Ilis dis- 
tinguished public 'crxicc InMng midc him 
1 po^sciblc Repubhenn cindidnlc for the 1932 
prcsidcntnl election, ind 1 hkch cindidxtc 
for 1936, Semtor Morrow died suddcnl>, Oct 
5 . 193 ^ 



Morse, Edward Sylvester (1838-1925), 
Amencan naturalist, born it Portlind, Me* 
He studied science under Agassiz at Harvard in 
1859-60, and then became Agassiz’s assistant 
From 1871 to 1874 he was professor of com- 
parative anatomy and zoology at Bowdoin 
College, Maine In 1877 he visited Japan to 
study the marine fauna, and was professor of 
zoology in the University of Tokyo until 1880 
He was a fine popular lecturer on scientific 
subjects His principal works are First Book 
of Zoology (1875) , Glimpses of China and 
Chinese Homes (1902) 

Morse, John Torrey, Jr (1840-1937), 
Am author and lawyer, was born in Boston 
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Mass Mr Morse gained distinction as a biog- 
rapher, writing the bves of Alexander Hamtl- 
ion (1876) and Oliver Wendell Holmes 
(1896), besides editing the ‘American States- 
men’ series, for which he himself wrote the 
lives of John Quincy Adams (1882), Thomas 
Jefferson (1883), John Adams (1884), Ben- 
jamin Franklin (1889), and Abiaham Lincoln 
(1893) 

Morse, Samuel Finley Breese (i79t- 
1872) , American painter and inventor He was 
bom at Charlestown, Mass He is one of the 
best of our earlier American portrait painters, 
and he was one of the founders and the first 
president of the National Academy of Design 
He was appointed professor of the History of 
Art at the University of the City of New York 
in 183s It was while returning from Europe 
in 1832, on board the Sully, that he conceived 
the idea of a recording magnetic telegraph 
He became engrossed with the idea, and in a 
little sketch-book, a certified copy of which 
IS now in the National Museum at Washing- 
ton, he drew diagrams and a system of dots 
and dashes to represent numerals (aftenvards 
modified by him to represent the letters of the 
alphabet) The basic idea, quite original and 
different from any system of telegraphs con- 
ceived by others, was there, and only needed 
elaboration to make it practical It was not 
until 1843, and after many discourage- 
ments, that Congress voted $30,000 for an 
experimental hne between Washington and 
Baltimore, and at last, on May 24, 1844, the 
first pubhc message was sent over the line, the 
now histone words, ‘What hath God 
wrought ?’ It seems not unlikely that the idea 
qf the submarine Atlantic cable originated 
with Morse, at all events, he laid in New 
York harbor the first submarine telegraph hne 
(1842) With Prof John Draper he took the 
first daguerreotype to be made in this coun- 
try See Pnme’s Life of Morse (1873) , Ma- 
bee's The American Leonardo (1943) 

Mortality See Vital Statistics 

Mortar, a mixture used in building to fill 
the spaces between bncks or stones, consists 
of about one part by bulk of slaked hme with 
three of sand along with sufficient water to 
make a paste 

Mortar, a piece of ordnance designed for 
high-angle fire, the length of which in relation 
to its calibre places it between a gun and a 
howitzer Sea-coast mortars in the United 
States armj are placed in pits, four mortars to 
a pit and two pits to the battery For further 
details see Artillery, Coast Defense, Guns, Ord- 
nance, and Howitzer 


Mortar and Pestle, an appliance for grind- 
ing, or less commonly for mixing, matenals 
The mortar itself is a bowl of varving shape, 
in which the pestle, of more or less club shape, 
IS worked by hand 

Mortgage A conveyance of property, real 
or personal, to 'secure the performance of an 
act of obligation In its strict form the mort- 
gage, involving as it does a transfer of the title 
to the mortgaged property, is pecuhar to Eng- 
lish and American law, other legal systems at- 
taining the same result, without divesting the 
obligated party of his title to the property, by 
a pledge or hypothecation thereof Eyen in 
our system it is in certain cases possible to 
create a lien which has the effect pf a mortgage 
on property by an agreement to subject it to 
the claim of another person This is knowm as 
an equitable mortgage, the title to the properti 
remaining in the mortgager but the mortgagee 
having a right as against the mortgager or any 
person claiming under him, excepting an in- 
nocent purchaser for value, of satisfying his 
claim out of the property 

Any person having an alienable interest in 
property may convey that interest by way of 
mortgage, either for his own or another’s debt, 
or even to secure the performance of a purel ' 
voluntary act , and if property is conveyed f 
that purpose it is a mortgage even though the 
conveyance is in form absolute and contains 
no intimation of its object This result is at- 
tained through the intervention of the courts 
of equity, which permit a redemption of pro- 
perty which has under common law rules been 
absolutely vested in the grantee, parole evi- 
dence being admitted to show that the object 
of the conveyance was to secure the perform- 
ance of an act or obligation In many of the 
United States, as well as in England, the niort- 
gagee is still for many purposes regarded as 
having the legal title to the mortgaged proper- 
ty even before default in the payment of the 
mortgage debt, and may have the possession 
of the property, the mortgager, if in posses- 
sion, being regarded only as a tenant at wi 
under the mortgagee In all junsdictions, how - 
ever, the mortgagee’s title e\ en after defauJ 
is subject to redemption by the mortgager or 
any one claiming under him, and this equi ' 
of redemption,’ as it is called, is unlimited m 
point of time and mav be exercised until cui 
off by the process of foreclosure 

In some modem JurisdicUons, known 
‘equity states,’ 
poses regarded 
the mortgagee’s 
senbed as a me 


the mortgager is lor mosi 
as the owmer of the property, 
; interest being inaccuratrf' de- 

re ben on the property Where 
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bis rights are extinguished by foreclosure 
A mortgage is discharged by payment or 
tender of the mortgage debt When payment 
IS accepted it is usual for the mortgagee to ex- 
ecute and deliver a written ‘satisfaction’ of 
the mortgage A ‘stnet foreclosure/ as it is 
now termed, has the effect of cutting off the 
mortgager’s right of redemption, and thus of 
making the mortgagee’s title to the property 
absolute This has in many states been sup 
planted by a statutory process of foreclosure, 
by which the land is sold under the direcUon 
of the court and the proceeds applied to the 
payment of the mortgage debt, the balance, if 
any, being payable to the mortgagor Many 
mortgages contain a power of sale authorizing 
the mortgagee to sell the property in case de- 
fault IS made in the payment of the mortgage 
debt, and this method of foreclosure, as it is 
also termed, is now generally regulated by sta- 
tute Sec Chattel Mortgage, Lien 
Mortimer, Roger, First Earl of March 
(?i287'IS3o) The mis-government of the 
country under Edward n gave his wife Isa- 
bella the excuse for allying herself with Mor- 
timer, and together they invaded England 
from the Low Countnes in 1326 Dunng the 
minority of Edward m Mortimer and his 
royal paramour Isabella ruled the country al- 
though there was nominally a counal of re- 
genc> , but m 1330 the young king asserted 
himself, and had Mortimer put to death 
Mortlake, \ li , Surrc> , England, on 
Thames The church, founded m the 14th 
ccnlurjs contains the tombs of Phillips, co- 
TCtor nith Shakespeare, and Sir Philip Francis, 
the reputed author of the Letters of Juntus 
Tapc<;tr\* i\orks \verc established here in the 
time of jmes I , and later the place w as noted 
for pottcr> Mortlake is the terminus of the 
Oxford and Cambridge boat-race course, p 
19000 

Mortmain Alienation m mortmain is an 
alienation of lands to an> corporation, sole or 
aggregate, ecclesiastical or temporal Honeacr, 
the term i<( most commonlv applied to describe 
the perpetual tenure of land b\ religious cor- 
poralion*:, the officers of nhich under the com- 
mon law were considered ci\ill> dead So 
common w ere the^c alienation*; in mortmain b\ 
person*; who thought thc\ thcreb\ ‘purchased 
htvNin,’ that more than half the land of the 
V incdom is said to ha\ c become \ cstcd in re- 
ligious hou«c*;, and once \ cstcd it could not be 


devise land for 
poses Pennsylvama, Georgia, and New York 
have such statutes, but they are not so dras- 
tic as the Enghsh statutes Consult Black- 
stone’s C 0111 fnent dries j Pollock and Maitland, 
History of the English Law 
Morton, Henry (1836-1902), American 
saentist, born m New York In 1869 he was 
appointed professor of chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania At the opening of the 
Stevens Institute, at Hoboken, N J , m 1870 
he was appointed president He was in charge 
of the eclipse expedition to Iowa in 1869, and 
discovered the cause of the phenomena related 
to the ‘bright hne’ in the solar photographs 
taken dunng partial eclipses He also made 
important researches on illuminating buoys, 
fog signals, etc 

Morton, James Douglas, Fourth Earl of 
(d 1581) , regent of Scotland, was the younger 
son of Sir George Douglas of Pittendnech On 
the amval.of Mary Stuart in Scotland he was 
made a member of the Pnvy Counal, and m 
1563 was appointed lord high chancellor He 
supported the marriage of his kinsman Dam- 
ley to the queen, and headed the armed band 
who murdered Rizzio Dunng Moray’s re- 
gency he was his chief confidant and support- 
and in 1572 he was chosen regent At a 


er, 

convention held at Stirling (1578) the king 
was induced to take the government mto his 
his own hands In 1580 Morton was accused * 
of the murder of Darnley, and executed m the 
Grassmarket, Edinburgh 
Morton, John (1724-77), signer of the 
Declaration of Independence He was bom in 
Chester co , Pa , w^as a member of the Penn- 
svlvania Assembly in 1756, and for many 
vears thereafter, bang speaker from 1772 to 
1775, and w^as a delegate to the Stamp Act 
Congress (1765) and to the Continental Con- 
gress (1774-1776) 

Morton, John, Cardinal (?1420-I500), 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was bom near 
Berc, Dorset Henrv vn made him pnmate 
and chancellor (i486) , he was created car- 
dinil (1493) 

Morton, Levi Parsons (1824-1920), Am- 
erican banker and pobtiaan, bom at Shorc- 
him, \t He was minister to France (1881- 
85), was Vice-President of the United States 
(is a Republican) dunng the presidenc> of 
Benjamin Himson (1889-93), and was go\- 
. emor of New York m 1895-97 The firm of 
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Levi F Morton and Company, which he 
founded in 1863, and which afterwards was 
known as Morton, Bliss and Company, was 
dissolved in 1899, and the Morton Trust Com- 
pany organized in its stead 
Morton, Oliver Perry (1823-77), Amer- 
ican statesman, born in Wayne co , Ind In 
i860 he was a candidate for heutenant-gov- 
ernor on the ticket with Henry S Lane, and 
when Lane, shortly after his mauguration, re- 
signed to become United States Senator, Mor- 
ton succeeded him as governor He threw him- 
self with tremendous energy into the tadc of 
raising and equipping troops to preserve the 
Union , and, despite the bitter opposition of a 
Democratic legislature, he was able to render 
services that won for him the distinction of 
being the greatest of the ‘war governors ’ He 
was re-dected governor in 1864, but in 1867, 
before the completion of his term, resigned to 
enter the United States Senate There, he 
quickly became one of the leaders of his party 
and one of the most forceful debaters in public 
life He was active in carrying through the 
‘reconstruction’ legislation, the isth amend- 
ment, and other important measures, and was 
a leader in the impeachment proceedings 
against President Johnston In return for his 
services in behalf of the annexation of San 
Domingo, President Grant offered him the 
position of minister to England, but he de- 
chned it, and he also dechned the position of 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court Durmg 
1873-76, he endeavored to secure a change in 
the me^od of choosing the presidents, and 
had he succeeded the Hays-Tilden controversy 
would have been obviated When that contro- 
versy came, he was the leader of that portion 
of the Republican party which contended that 
the president of the Senate should count the 
electoral votes, and was a member of the elec- 
toral commission Consult Foulke, Ltje of 
Ohver P Morton (2 vols 1899) 

Morton, Thomas (i 590 ' 47 )i Eng adven- 
turer, born in London In 1623 he accompan- 
ied Wollaston’s expedition to New England 
and dunng Wollaston’s absence seized control 
of the colony he had founded withm the pres- 
ent hmits of Qumey, Mass , freed the settlers 
who had been brought over as servants, and 
began a successful trade with the Indians He 
renamed the settlement ‘Merry Mount,’ and 
so shocked the Pilgrims at Plymouth by his 
conduct that they formed a combmation with 
the other settlements m Mass , and dispatched 
an expedition under Miles Standish, which at- 
tacked Merry Mount, captured Morton and 
sent him to England (1628) He returned m 


1629, but the following year was again de- 
ported He returned to Plymouth in 1643, and 
in 1644 once more impnsoned for a year, 
this time chiefly on account of his book, Ncui^ 
English Canaan He died in Maine Motlev 
made use of bis career m his novels, Morton's 
Hope (1839) aJid Met ry M ount ( 1849) , as did 
Hawthorne, in The Maypole of Merry Mount 
Morton, William Thomas Green (1819* 
68) , Amencan dentist, the discoverer of ether- 
eal anesthesia He stu&ed medicine in the 
Harvard Medical School While studying 
chemistry in a laboratory under Dr Charles 
T Jackson he was led to investigate the prop- 
erties of sulphunc ether, and became ac- 
quainted with its anesthetic properties He 
satisfied himself as to the safety of its apph- 
cation under proper conditions by numerous 
experiments upon himself, and on Sept 30, 
1846, he administered it on a patient and pain- 
lessly extracted a firmlv rooted bicuspid tooth 
He then applied for American and European 
patents for the apphcation of ether in surgical 
operations, and published the results of his 
expenments He succeeded in obtaining pat- 
ents in the United States and England, and 
offered bis rights without remuneration to all 
charitable mstitutions, but the opposition 
aroused by his patents injured his business to 
such an extent that he had to retire The 
French Academy inquired into his claims as 
the discoverer of anesthesia and awarded him 
and Dr Jackson jointly the Montyon prize 
and in 1868 Thomas Lee presented to the city 
of Boston a monument with the folloiVmg in- 
scription ‘To commemorate the discover>' that 
the inhaling of ether causes insensibility to 
pain First proved to the world at the Maffia- 
chusetts General Hospital in Boston, October, 

A D MDCCXLVi ’ The anesthetic properties 0 
ether, however, were first studied and d^on- 
strated by an American physician. Dr Craw- 
ford W Long in Georgia in 1842 Dr Long 
failed to induce medical men to use his discov- 
ery, and it remained for Morton to succeed m 
attracting world-wide attention to ether as a 
powerful anesthetic for surgical operations 
Mortuary In ecdesiastical law a mortuary 
IS an offermg to the church on death, and it 
appears that formerly a person could not leave 
his property by will unless he left a sufficien 
mortuary This is now obsolete 

Mosaic, a surface decoration consisting 0 
variously colored pieces of glass, marble, ce- 
ramic, or other similar materials 
to form a pattern or device, and bedded in < 
mastic or cement ground Mosaic work is 
of the earhest forms of decorative art, 
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Moscow The Bell Tower of Ivan Vehkt 

though Us ongin is uncertain, it is beheved to tiles, which had long, ittcntuatcd bodies 
have been first used by the Egyptians, and powerful jaws, and limbs adapted for swim- 
aubsequcntl> adopted for floor and mural dec- mmg 

oration by the Greeks and the Romans It was Mosaylima, or Moseilexna, a rival of Mo- 
extensively used by the Byzantine artists, hammed He proposed to divide with the lat- 
who remtroduced it into Italy, where it con- ter the title and authority of ‘Prophet of God,’ 
tinned to be practised until late in the middle and after Mohammed’s death declared that he 
ages Consult Harwell and Druitt’s Mosaics had been made the Prophet’s successor He 
and Stained Glass was defeated and slam by Khalid, general of 

Mosaic Disease, a disease of the tobacco the true cahph, Abu Bekr (632) 
plant See Tobacco Mosby, John Singleton (1833-1916), 

Mosaic Gold, a fine flaky form of tin di- Amencan soldier in the Confederate service, 
sulphide used in the arts to imitate bronze was born in Edgemont, Va His best known 
Mosasaurus, a genus of large exbnct rep- exploits are the capture (1863) of General 
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Stoughton at Fairfax Courthouse, inside the 
ederal hncs, the capture of Sheridan’s sup- 
ply tram at BerryviUe in August 1864, the de- 
struction of a portion of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad later m that year, and the cap- 
ture of Brigadier-General Duffie He was as 
sistant attorney m the U S Department of 
Justice from 1904 to 1910 He published War 
Remimsccnces (1887) aad Stuart’s Cavalry m 
the Gettysburg Campaign (xgit) 

Moscow, second largest city of Russia, cap- 
ital of the Soviet government, is situated main- 
ly on the n bank of the Moskva It is the see 
of the metropolitan of Moscow and the chief 
railway and industrial center of the country 
The city is divided into five mam parts, sep- 
arated from each other by walls and forming 
a senes of concentnc circles, of which the 
Kremhn is the center The Kremlin, the old- 
est part of the city, is an irregular triangle 
enclosed by a battlementcd brick wall, 65 ft 
in height, and pierced by five gates Within 
this wall are the Great Palace, erected in 1838- 
49, the Cathedral of the Assumption, where 
the Czars were formerly crowned, and other 
important buildings In front of the bell-tower 
of Ivan Vehki, on a granite pedestal, is the 
Tsar Bell, the largest bell in the world, weigh- 
ing 198 tons and adorned with inscriptions and 
reliefs It was cast m 1733, was later broken 
and for a century lay embedded m the ground 
until it was raised and placed m its present 
position 

North of the Kremlin is the Inner City, be 
tween which and the Kremlin lies the Red 
Square with the Cathedral of St Basil Mos- 
cow IS important as a commercial and manu- 
facturing center 

The first mention of Moscow occurs in 1147, 
when it was the estate of Pnnee Dolgoruki 
In 1237 It was burned by the Mongols Ivan 
the Great made it the capital of Russia and a 
penod of growth and prosperity ensued On 
Sept 14, 1812, Moscow was occupied by the 
army of Napoleon, the following day it was 
burned by the inhabitants and the French 
armv was forced to withdraw m the famous 
‘retreat from Moscow ’ Revolutionary dis- 
turbances occurred here m 1905-6 and the aty 
was a center of activity in the Revolution of 
1917 It became the capital of Soviet Russia 
in 1918, p 4,137,000 

Moscow Conference See United 
States, United Nations Conterences 
Moselle, or Mosel, a tributary of the 
Rhine, rising on the western slopes of the 
Vosges Mountains Its slopes, espeaally m the 
lower course, are terraced with vineyards. 
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which produce the famous Moselle Wines 
1 aere are numerous histone ruins on its banks 
The total length 3s 314 m 
Moses, the brother of Aaron and Mmam, 
and the founder and first legislator of the Is- 
raehte nation The story of his birth and in- 
fancy IS one of the treasured gems of Hebrew 
literature The infant was placed in an ark on 
the Nile, was found and adopted by the 
daughter of Pharaoh, and was brought up as 
an Egyptian pnnee But his heart was with 
his enslaved brethren, and his slaying of one 
of their oppressors necessitated his flight to 
Midian, where he received a divine call to be 
the deliverer of his people from Egypt After 
considerable trouble he led them forth, crossed 
the Red Sea, in which the pursuing Egyptians 
were drowned, and then, during a 40 years’ 
residence in the desert, organized the religious 
and soaal polity of the nation 
Mosley, Sir Oswald Ernald (1896- 
), English political leader, was educated 
at Winchester In 1922 he became an inde- 
pendent member of the Labor Party, 1931 he 
formed the New Party, became leader of 
British Fascists, jaded by British govern- 
ment (1940-194^) 

Mosler, Henry (1841-1920), American 
genre painter, was bom in New York Qty, 
and was a pupil of J H Beard In 1879 the 
French government bought his ^Return of the 
Prodigal Son’ for the Luxembourg Gallery, 
this being the first Amencan picture bought 
by France The Metropolitan Museum of 
New York has one of his largest pictures, *A 
Wedding Feast in Bnttany ’ 

Mosque, a Mohammedan house of wor- 
ship They vary greatly in size and magnifi- 
cence from a single white-washed room to the 
elaborate structures of the Moslem capitals 
The latter generally have connected with them 
a large paved square on a raised phnth sur- 
rounded by high and massive walls The cen- 
ter IS unroofed, and open colonnades run along 
the four sides Charactenstic features of these 
buddings are the dome, or domes, of Saracenic 
design, and the minarets In the centre of the 
open quadrangle is a tank of water for ablu- 
tions Shoes are always removed before en- 
tenng See Mohammedanism 
Mosquitoes The true mosquitoes are small 
flies of the order Diptcra, and from the fam- 
dy Cuhcidae The insects of this family have 
the following distinguishing characteristics 
They possess long, slender antennae, composed 
of 14 or 15 jomts, a greatly elongated, slender 
proboscis, the wing veins are clothed with 
minute scales, and there are 10 vems or sub- 
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divisions of \cins which riich the mirgin of 
the W'lngs There is no distal cell in the w mes, 
and there arc spurs at the apc\ on the inner 
side of the UbiT Dow n to the \ car 1900 mos- 
quitoes of the w orld w ere not w c II know n, and 
comparaln eh few species had been described 
b> entomologists, but the di£co\cn that the 
spcacs of the genus \nophclcs and allied gen- 
era arc responsible for iJie transfer of mahrn, 
and the subsequent discoxcn that StcfioviMa 
cahpus IS the sole transmitter of \ ellov fc\ cr, 
have attracted widesprcid attention to the 
group, and \cia man\ ntw’ species and new 
genera ha\ c been collected and dc^^enbed 
Sc\cral hundred species arc now known, and 
these are distributed among man\ genera and 
sc\cral subfamilies 

Mosquitoes are found in almost c\cr> local- 
it> where there is opportunit> for them to 
breed, and this opportunit\ depends simph 
upon the presence at some time during the 
>ear of standing water Thev abound in the 
tropics, and a greater \anct> of forms arc 
found in that region than m the temperate 
zone, but the> occur in great numbers, though 
in less vanctv, far to the north, the inhabit- 
ants of Alaska and Kamcliall a suffering from 
their attacks during the short far-northern 
summers The most abundant mosquitoes be- 
long to the old Linnaean genus Cidex Per- 
haps the commonest of the species of Culc\ is 
the abundant and cosmopolitan rain-water- 
barrel mosquito, Culcx ptptnis L This spe- 
cies occurs apparently all over the world, is 
a severe biter, and a \cr> rapid breeder | 
The female of this species lays her eggs in 1 
a raft-shaped mass on the surface of standing ! 
water, each mass or batch containing from 
200 to 40D eggs The y^oung larvae, or wrig- 
glers, as they arc commonly termed, issue from 
the under side of the egg-masses, and are ex- 
tremely activ c at birth and subsequently 
In the height of summer the eggs hatch in 
from 16 to 24 hours, the larvae reach full 
growth in about 7 days, and then transform to 
pupae, in which stage they remain two or 
three day s before the adult insect emerges 
The commonest American species of Anoph- 
eles 15 A macuhpenms, and this species is 
also distributed rather widely in other sections 
of the world, being one of the commonest 
forms in South Europe Its eggs are not laid 
in a raft-shaped mass, but occur singly on the 
surface of the water, where they rest on their 
sides They arc not attached together except 
tnat they naturally float close to each otbev, 
Md there are 40 to 100 eggs in each laying 
me eggs hatch in from three to five days, 


ind the resulting hrvi or wriggler differs 
mirkedh in its ippcirnncc and in its h 
from the hr\n of C«/ra pipiru^ 

There arc minv gcncntions cich summer 
of both Culrx ptpiif s ind luaphcln luacult- 
pcf Ills, nnd both ‘jpccies hibcrn'itc is adults m 
the cclhrs of houses, in birns and other out- 
hou’ses, and in sheltered pi ices, such as under 
the loose birk of trees, under hndges, nnd 
cv cn in the cracks of fences 
The vcllow fever mosquito (Sfrgon.vm cal- 
opus, often referred to as 9 /rcomvm fasetafo) 
IS 1 species of Iropicxl sml sublropicnl distri- 
bution, its rinec extending from n ht to 
38® s lal , but m this arei its habitat is con- 
fined to low -hint, regions and nitunlh (0 
vvell-wiicred regions It is a domestic mos- 
quito, md docs not breed in the swamps or 
awav from civilizition It is found in cverv 
accumulation of water about the house and 
breeds rnpidlv llus species is now accepted 
as the onlv means bv which vtllow fevtr is 
transmitted from sick persons to non-im- 
muncs, and meisiircs directed against this 
mosquito onh hive resulted m the arresting 
of yellow -fever epidemics 
Ihc mam remedies igainsl mosquitoes must 
: be directed against Ihcir brccdint,-placcs, and 
the most successful remedies are the lot il abo- 
lition of breeding phccs, the treating with 
petroleum of the surf ices of stagnant pools 
w hicli for some re ison cannot be drained , the 
introduction of fish into fisjilcss ponds, the 
spraving with DDT insecticide 


“ «>jiu-]V|uivu VrfUT 

on the e (Atlantic) side of Nicaragua, and 1 
the c corner of Honduns in Ccnlrnl Amtne 
Thev -ire a verv mixed people, the chief cor 
stitucnl dements beinR the local Indian, th 
Canb Indian from the W Indies, and tli 
Ncfiro, main]} from Jamaica, witli a slrai 
of white blood dating from the diys of th 
buccaneers All speak colonial English Itws 
the footing claimed bj England m Centrj 
America through the Mosquito protcctorat 
that aroused the jealousy of the United St itt 
and brought about the Clayton-Bulwer Treat 
of 1850 Their status was defined in igos b 
a treaty by which they recognized the sovci 
cignty of Nicaragua 

Mossel Bay, seapt (free port). Cape Col 
ony, fomcrly Ahwal South The harbor h.i 
from 3/2 to 7 fathoms of water, p 10,698 

Mosses, a term often used with the sam 
meaning as Bryophyla, xvhich includes th 
liverworts (Hepaticae), as well as the tru 
mosses (Musci), but more generally is con 
fined to the latter In dry weather the spread 


r 
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ing beds of moss give out the water they ha\e 
sucked up during heavy rains, thus acting as 
natural sources of irrigation Four orders of 
mosses are usually reckoned (i ) Bryinae 
Here belong most of the true mosses It has 
two main divisions — Acrocarpae, in which the 
female organs and spore-cases arc terminal 
on the mam axis, and Pleurocarpae, in which 
they are borne on lateral branches To the 
first belong Mmum, Polytnchum, and Funa- 
na, Hypnum and Fontinalis arc examples of 
the latter (2 ) Phascaccae, with terminal cap- 
sule, by the decay of which the spores are set 


Most Favored Nation Clause is a term 
I most frequently used in connection with the 
tariff arrangements between nations, but often 
applied to all commeraal arrangements be- 
tween them It means generally that the two 
contracting nations bind themselves to treat 
each other more favorably than other nations, 
who have made no speafic contract This 
treatment may be limited to certain spheres, 
such as the tanff 

Mosul, formerly capital of the Turkish 
vilayet of Mosul, now town of Iraq, on the 
Tigris River, opposite the mounds of anaent 



free (3 ) Andreaceae, in which the capsule 
opens longitudinally, the valves remaining 
united at the apex and base (4 ) Sphagna- 
ccae, with a spherical capsule containing a 
hemispherical spore-sac See Bennett and 
Murray’s Cryptogaimc Botany (1889), Camp- 
bell’s Mosses and Fans (1895) 

Mostaganem, fortified seaport, department 
Oran, Algeria The aty is the site of an anaent 
Roman town, it was an important trade cen- 
ter in the i6th century, and it has enjoyed re- 
newed prospenty since the French occupation 
(1833) , P 26,500 

Mostar, town in Yugoslavia, on the Nar- 
enta It is the residence of a Greek and a Rom- 
an Catholic bishop, and has a fine Greek Ca- 
thedral Wine IS produced, and swords and i 
tobacco manufactured, p 18 176 ' 


Nineveh , 220 m up the river from Bagdad 
It is partly surrounded by crumbling walls, 
and the Great Mosque is the only remaining 
ancient building of interest 
Mosul was an ancient town of the Arabs, 
who lost it to the Moslems m 636 It suffered 
a siege Saladin in 1182, was in the han s 
of the Mongols and the Persians , and was fin- 
ally joined to Turkey in 1638 The town waS 
long a great trading center, noted particulars 
for Its manufactures of muslin, to which it 
gave its name Its importance has greatly de- 
ckned since the opening of the Suez Canal and 
the rise of Bushire During World War 1 
Mosul was the objective of both the BnUsh 
and Russian forces campaigning against Tur- 
key and was finally entered by the British a 
few days before the Armistice, p 100,000 
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Moszkowski, Moritz (i8S4“i92S)> 
composer and pianist, was bom in Breslau 
His fame as a composer rests chiefly upon his 
dainty salon compositions for the piano These 
include two books of Spanish Dances, a taran- 
tella, humoresque, and numerous concert stu- 
dies 

Motet, a form of sacred choral composition 
of moderate length, set to Latin words, and 
from about the 14th century frequently used 
to supplement the service of high mass 


do counties It is the source of much of the 
gold output of California The name is also 
given to an important metalliferous vein in 
Mexico See Lodes 

Mother-of-Pearl, or Nacre, the hard, ir- 
idescent lining of the shells of pearl-beanng 
molluscs It IS composed of a number of ex- 
tremely thin, translucent films secreted by the 
oyster, and consists of an organic substance, 
called conchiohn, combined with calcareous 
matter Mother-of-pearl is used for making 



Mother Carey’s Chicken See Petrel 
Mother Goose, the reputed author of a 
volume of nurscr> jingles published in Boston 
in 17191 2ind known as MoUict Goose*s Melo^ 
dies The name seems to have originated in 
France, where Charles Perrault, in 1697, pub- 
lished his Conies de Ma Mere VOye (‘Tales of 
Mother Goose’) This contained none of the 
rhj mes of the American pubhcation, how ever 
Mother Lode, a corrupt translation of the 
Mexican vela madre, is the popular term for 
the Great Quartz Vein of California, strctchmg 
for 100 m n e and s w through Manposa, 
Tuolumne Calaveras, Amador, and El Dora- 


I buttons, kmfe handles, and jewelry, and for 
inlaying furniture, musical instruments, and 
lacquer work See Pearl 
Mother’s Day, the second Sunday m May, 
has been set apart for speaal observance in 
honor of the home and motherhood The ob- 
ject of the day is to recall memories of the 
mothers who have gone, to brighten the lives 
of those who remain, and to encourage men, 
w omen, and children to honor home and par- 
ents The idea of Mother’s Da> onginated 
with Miss Anna Jarvis of Philadelphia In 
1914, Congress authorized the President of the 
United States to designate, bv annual procla- 
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mation, the second Sunday in May as Moth' 
er’s Day The first national proclamation was 
issued by President Wilson on May 9, 1914 
Mothers* Pensions Payments to mothers, 
commonly known as ‘mothers’ pensions,* are 
grants of money from a public treasury for 
the care, by the mother, of one or more de- 
pendent children toward whose support the 
father, either because of death or other rea- 
sons, docs not contribute The general estab- 
lishment of mothers’ pensions in the United 
States has doubtless been due in large measure 
to the raising of the minimum age limit as ap- 
plied to child labor 

The legislation in New York State 'in 1915 
was of particular interest because of the wide 
discussion of the subject following the issu- 
ance of the report of a special commission 
which had thoroughly investigated the mat- 
ter The law finally enacted provided for the 
administration of the system by ‘Local Boards 
of Child Welfare’ under State supervision, a 
plan similar to that adopted in Massachusetts 
in iqzSl, in which State the local overseers of 
the poor act as dispensers of the aid under 
the supervision of the State board of charity 
See NArroNAL I^suRANCE 
Motherwort, {Lcomirus cardtaca ) , a plant 
of the order Labiata:, found about hedges and 
in waste places in Europe, and abundantly 
naturalized in some parts of North America 
Moth Fly, any member of the family Psy- 
chodidae, with broad wings and body and 
wings covered with fine hairs They live m 
running water, on leaves in pools, and in 
dried manure About twenty varieties are 
known in the United States 
Moths, 01 Heterocera, a division of the 
Lepidoptcra order of insects, including all 
species not classed as Rhopalocera, or Butter- 
flies They form a distinctly heterogeneous 
senes, but in general may be said to differ 
from the butterflies in the form of the anten- 
na:, the shape of the body, the position of the 
wings when at rest, and the time of flight The 
antennse, which furnish the most distinguish- 
mg feature, are neither blunt nor knobbed, as 
in the butterfly, but are threadlike and taper- 
mg, and often elaborately feathered The 
body is heavy, as a rule, and the wings are 
usually held horizontal or folded roof-like 
over the abdomen while the insect is at rest 
Most varieties of moth fly at mght, though 
some tropical species are diurnal in habit 
Practically all varieties, except the silk pro- 
ducers, aVe directly injunous to man’s inter- 
ests in the larval stage, attacking growmg 
crops, shade and fruit trees, gram, honey. 


woolen goods, feathers, and other raw and 
manufactured materials (See I^sccTS, 
BuTTERrLiEs, Caterfilears , Lepidoptera, 
CoDtmo Moth, Eggcr Moths, Gvpsv 
Moth, Lvaa Moth ) 

Consult W J Holland’s The Moth Book, 
M C Dickerson’s Moths and Butterflies, W 
C O’Kane’s Injtatous Insects (1912) 

Motif, in a musical composition, means the 
pnnapal subject on which the movement is 
constructed, and whicii, during the move- 
ment, is constantly appearing in one or other 
of the parts, eithercomplete ormodified Wag- 
ner made almost constant use of the lett-mo- 
ttf ('guiding theme’) m his music dramas See 
Leit-Motif, Wagner, Wieheem Richard 

Motion, as a legal term, signifies an appli- 
cation to a judge at chambers or to a court 
in a case which is proceeding, in order to 
obtain an order or rule directing some act to 
be done 

Motion m Plants See Plants, Movement, 
Insectivorous Plants For animal locomo- 
tion, see Flight ‘ 

Motion, Laws of Newton bases his great 
work, the Prtnctpta, on three laws of mo- 
tion, which are statements, partly by way of 
definition, partly by way of postulate, of 
fundamental dynamic conceptions The first 
law asserts that every body left to itself, 
free from the action of other bodies, ivill, 1 
at rest, remain at rest, or will continue to 
move with constant veloaty It is usual to 
regard the first law as a definition of the 
property of inertia The second law states 
that the rate of change of the momentum of 
a body measures m direction and magnitude 
the force acting on it To get into touch again 
with the universe, we need the third law, 
which states that to every action there is an 
equal and opposite reaction See DYNA^ncs, 
Force, Newton, Perpetuae Motion 

Motion Pictures See Moving Pictures 

Motive means, in general, what mov^ to 
action or appeals to the will It is ° 
designate the end or object aimed at in c 
action, and the feeling or emotion whicli 
prompts the agent to seek the end ce 

fiTBiXCS 

Motley, John Lothrop (i8i4-77)» Amer- 
ican historian, was born in Dorchester, Mass 
In 1841 he went to St Petersburg as secre- 
tary of legation, but he disliked the pos 
and the place, and soon resigned On his re- 
turn he wrote several articles for the reviews, 
and another histoncal novel, Merry ^ 

jRoMOJice of the Massachusetts Colony (1849' 

In 1849 Motley served a term m the Massa- 
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chusetts legislature, and by that time he 
was hard at work on what was to prove his 
first great literary triumph Fully ten years 
m all were spent on his History of the Dutch 
Republic (1856) 

After a short stay in the United States, 
Motley returned to Europe to write the con- 
tinuation of his Dutch Republic, which was 
published as The History of the United Neth- 
erlands, the first part m i860, the second in 
1868 In 1861-7 he was U S Minister to 
Austria, and m 1869-70 Minister to Great 
Bntain, being summanly recalled as a result 
of a feud between President Grant and Sen- 
’ ator Sumner His letters to the London 
Times on the Civil War were valuable efforts 
to enlighten the Bntish public on the issues 
involved His last work was The Life and 
Death of John Barneveldt (1874) , a biogra- 
phy which IS virtually a continuation of his 
history of the Dutch He died at Dorchester, 
England, May 29, 1877 Consult the Memoir 
by 0 W Holmes, his Correspondence, edited 
by G W Curtis 
Motmot, a momotoid bird of the wanner 
parts of America, related to the kingfishers, 
having feathers with after shafts and man- 
dibles with serrated edges 
Moton, Robert Russa (1867-1940), edu 
eator, was bom m Ameha co , Va He suc- 
ceeded Booker T Washington as principal of 
Tuskegee Institute, 1915 His works include 
Finding a Way Out (1920), What a Negro 
7 /links (1930) 

Motor Boats arc now generally understood 
to be boats propelled by gasoline or other in- 
ternal-combustion engines The gasohnc en- 
gme was first introduced for the propulsion 
of boats in the late ’80s, at the time of its 
early use in automobiles A motor boat with 
a Daimler gasoline engine was shown at the 
Pans Exposition of 18S9 On account of its 
convenience, the small space required for an 
engine of given power, and the supenor speed 
available, the gasoline motor boat has largely 
superseded the steam launch, naphtha launch, 
and electric launch Motor boats may be di- 
vided into three mam classes — Cruising 
Boats, Speed Boats, and Raang Boats — 
among which, however, there is no sharp de- 
marcation 

Since 1910 entirely new shapes or step of 
hull, known as the hydroplane and the V- 
bottom, have come into general use for rac- 
ing and speed boats These new shapes en- 
able the boats to raise themselves and move 
partly on the surface of the water, instead 
of through it, at high speeds, this action is 


called ‘planing ’ For a description of the gaso- 
Ime engines used in motor boats, see the ar- 
ticle Oil and Gasoline Engines Propellers 
for motor boats are made with two, three, or 
four blades In the usual form of propellers, 
the blades project radially from the shaft 
Outboard motors are growing both in favor 
and reliabihty Beginning with single qyhn- 






Motor Boat Race for President’s Cup, 
Potomac River 


dcr engines they soon used the two-cylinder 
opposed type both on account of power and 
balance These still predommate although 
four-cylmder engines for outboard use are 
now available These motors are easily 
clamped to the stern of row boats and both 
drive and steer, the tiller turning the propeller 
with reference to the center line of the boat, 
and so manocuvering the boat as desired 
Outboard motors have added much to the 
populanty of boatmg m quiet waters They 
are not considered so desirable in large bodies 
of water 

The first international outboard races ever 
held in the U S took place at Palm Beach, 
Florida, March, 1934 Antomo Becchi, Ital- 
ian, using an Isotta-Fraschim motor won 
over three Americans He averaged 54 m an 
hour In 1939, Sir Malcolm Campbell estab- 
lished world record motorboat mile of 141 74 
miles per hour 

Motor Cars Any mechanically propelled 
vehicle carrymg its own propulsive machine- 
ry may be called a motor car Here, how- 
ever, under this heading will be treated only 
motor cars for use hke horse-drawn carriages 
on ordinary roads and streets Traction en- 
gines arc considered in a separate article un- 
der that head Motor cars used on railways 
are described under Electric TRAcnoN and 
Street Railways 
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The motor cars in use to-day are entirely 
driven by internal combustion engines except 
for a few trucks and delivery vehicles used 
in aty transportation The first vehicles used 
steam but this type had practically disap- 
peared by 1920 The first motor vehicle was 
built by a Frenchman, Cugnot, m 1770 It 
was a small thrcc-whcelcd wagon which ear- 
ned two people at the rate of 2j4 hour 
Like all the early motor cars, it was propelled 
by a small steam engine, taking steam from 
a plain drum boiler fired with coal or wood 
The electric motor car was first experi- 
mented with on a practical scale in the 90’s, 
and for a few years was developed side by 
side with the gasoline car, although never its 
rival except in a comparative!}^ limited class 
of service It has now disappeared except for 
a limited number of trucks The advantages 
of the gasoline engine over steam and 
elcctnaty he in its small weight per horse- 
power, the facility with^which new fuel sup- 
ply can be obtained, and the small amount 
of attention required for its care and opera- 
tion In the United States, the } 7 tel used is 
generally termed gasoline, but in Great Brit- 
ain it goes by the names of motor spirit, pe- 
troleum spirit, and petrol (see Petroleum) 
Various attempts have been made to utilize ; 
other fuels in internal-combustion engines 
Acetylene, naphthalene, ether, alcohol, and 
kerosene have been tried, but only the last 
two have met with any considerable success 
The use of benzol, aniline, and other ingredi- 
ents m gasoline is growing, and what arc 
known as ‘doped’ fuels are being advocated 
to permit a higher compression m the engine 
Ethyl-lead mixtures are quite successful, and 
while not originally favored on account of 
the poison hazards m preparing and han- 
dling, are now being rather widely used 
In the gasoline engine the fuel is first va- 
porized by spraying it into a current of air 
Ihis IS accomphshed in the carbwetcr The 
mixture of gasoline and air is then admitted 
to the engine cylinder, and compreSsed to 
about 90 lbs per square inch above atmos- 
pheric pressure in the later engines An elec- 
tric spark IS then discharged through the 
spark ^ug, which is fixed in the cylinder 
at one end in such a position as to be sur- 
rounded by the compressed mixture The 
spark Ignites the mixture, which explodes or 
burns very rapidly The explosion produces 
a prefeure of 500 to 600 lbs per square inch j 
in the cyhnder, and the expansive force of 
the explosion is used to drive the piston— 
just the expansive force of gunoowder is 


' used to dnve a bullet from a gun Where 
detonation occurs the pressure sometimes runs 
as high as 1,100 lbs per square inch 
On motor cars the four-cycle engine is uni- 
versal at present, the two-cycle engine hav- 
ing disappeared from the automobile fi6ld 
See Oil and Gasoline Engine The modem 
motor car has been made possible only by the 
improvements of recent years m metallurgy 
and machine shop practice Engine cylinders 
arc allowed to vary less than one-thousandth 
of an inch from the true diameter They are 
usually made of cast iron, late practice in- 
cluding the use of nickel alloy castings to 
present a hard wearing surface to the piston 
In some few cases cylinder blocks of alumi- 
num are fitted with cast iron or steel liners 
The piston is of cast iron, aluminum or mag- 
nesium alloy The piston is made a few 
thousandths of an inch smaller than the cyl- 
inder in diameter, and has two or more 
grooves for piston rings The rings 'are of 
cast iron, cut through at one point so that 
they can be spread apart and slipped over 
the end of the piston and into the ring 
grooves When in place they spnng out 
against the cyhnder walls and make the piston 
gas-tight Crank_shafts, cam shafts, and con- 
necting rods are made of steel forgings Spe- 
cial alloy steels are commonly used The first 
gasoline cars had one-cyhnder engines, but 
these were soon superseded by two- and 
four-cylmdcr models In ® number 

of eight-cylinder models were brought out, 
and several twelve-cylinder models One car 
has brought out a r6-cyhndcr V-type en- 
gine The cight-in-line, or straight-line eight, 
IS being built in increasing numbers The ob- 
ject in increasing the number of cylinders is 
to secure a more nearly continuous flow of 
power — i c , a more nearly constant torque 
Agamst the gam in this direction, however, 
must be weighed the increased complication 
and the increased number of wearing parts 
Two types of friction clutch, the cone and 
the disc, were formerly in favor, but the cone 
clutch has given way to the disc Thc^disc 
clutch IS made either with one disc (the sin- 
gle-disc’ clutch) or with several (the ‘muHi- 
ple-disc’ clutch) It is sometimes run m oil, 
but more frequently dry One set of disc 
IS usually faced with a special frictional ma- 
tenal The clutch is mounted dose to the 
fly-wheel, some part of which often consti- 
tutes one member of the clutch The 
member is fixed on one end of the shaft lead- 
ing to the transmission gearing The func- 
tion of this gearing is to permit of a vanety 
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and arc enclosed in a cylindrical case made 
up of two or more separate nngs or bands 
A somewhat recent development is the front 
wheel drive in which the transmission and 
differential are at the front of the engine and 
drive the front wheels through universal 
joints 

The rear a\Ic, as arranged for the shaft 
drive, is made in two distinct types, live and 
floating The wheel in the live axle is keyed 
directly to its outer end, which runs in a 
bearing in the tubular housing next to the 
wheel The live a\Ie carries the weight of 
the car at the point of bearing With a float- 
ing axle, the wheel runs on the outside of the 
axle housing and this carries the load The 
axle floats inside the housing, driving the 
wheel by a suitable connection at the outer 
end of the hub 

The diffetenltal gear is a device for trans- 
mitting power from the drive shaft to both 
halves of the axle at all times, regardless of 
whether they are turning at the same speed 
or not Without the divided axle and differ- 
ential, one wheel or the other \vould contin- 
ually be slipping In the early days of the 
motor car industry in Amenca, most of the 
builders had formerly been bicycle makers, 
and the natural result is seen in the tubular 
frames, wire-spoke wheels, ball bearings, and 
pneumatic tires of the earlier cars The pneu- 
matic tire has remained, it seems to be an 
essential of passenger cars and is used on 
many motor trucks A great improvement 
now in almost universal use is the demount- 
able rim Complete spare wheels with air- 
filled tires are frequently carried, and the 
wheels are changed instead of the rims The 
drop center nm is also being used in large 
numbers The balloon tire has been adopted 
by nearly all makers, and few new cars have 
tires smaller than 4 40 in , while the larger 
sizes run up to 7 70 in The size is not the 
onlv difference, however, as the balloon tires 
arc built with more flexible walls, to run with 
pressures from 20 to 35 lbs total Truck tires 
remain about as before, both as to pneumatjc 
and solid, with a noticeable increase in the 
use of large pneumatic tires The tire made 
of fabric has very largely given way to those 
built up of cords, this bemg especially true 
of balloon tires The inflation pressure for 
balloon, or low-pressure, tires varies from 5 
to 8 lbs per square inch The best pressure, 
however, depends on the load on the tire and 
the amount which this load flattens the tire 
on the ground The balloon tire runs with 
a much greater ground area than the old 


tires and consequently is less apt to skid or 
slip It also turns harder at slow speeds, cs- 
peaally in parking 

The front axle is either a steel forging of 
T’ section or, less often, a thick-walled steel 
tube, and is usually bent down in the mid- 
dle where it passes under the engine The 
short shafts or spindles on which the front 
wheels revolve are connected to yokes on the 
ends of the axle by knuckle joints, so that 
only these spindles are turned in steering the* 
car Each spindle has a horizontal arm pro- 
jecting from it, by means of which it is 
turned The two arms are connected by a rod 
which causes the wheels to turn in unison 
This connecting rod is placed sometimes in 
front of, and sometimes behind the axle An 
additional arm projects from one of the 
knuckles, and is connected to the mechanism 
at the foot of the steenng post by which the 
car IS steered Many different tjnpes of steer- 
ing gear are in use, but the worm-and-sector 
gear predominates Besides the steering 'wheel, 
the steering post carries the throttle and spark 
levers, ivhich control the speed of the engine 
The time in the stroke at which the spark 
occurs can be varied by shifting the con- 
tact maker The earlier the spark oc- 
curs, up to the point where it w^ould cause 
the explosion so soon as to make it check the 
up stroKC of the piston, the greater will be 
' the power and speed of the engine Since 
some small interval of time is required for 
the explosion — that is, for all the gas in the 
combustion space of the cyhnder to be ig- 
nited — the best time for the spark is when 
the engine crank is withm a few degrees of 
having reached its upper *dead center ' The 
speed may also be changed by varying the 
quantity or quality of the mixture admitted 
to the cylinder The quantity is regulated by 
the throttle lever through a butterfly valve 
at the carbureter The quality is controlled 
by a needle valve, either at the carbureter or 
operated from the dashr All American cars 
are now being built mth brakes on all four 
wheels Hydraulic brakes arc frequently 
used in this manner The maximum gripping 
power is made sufficient to lock the wheels 
on any ordinary road surface Air brakes are 
in use on buses to some extent The engine 
itself can be used as an effective brake on de- 
scending hills by keeping the clutch engaged, 
with the Ignition cut off or retarded Motor 
car frames are now made of pressed steel ot 
channel section The frame is often narrowed 
between the front wheels, or tapered from 
the rear, to permit a smaller turning radius, 
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'ind rai*5cd o\cr the rear axle to make room 
for the springs ulule keeping down the floor 
of the car and the center of griMlN The 
I rcnch word chassis, meaning Iitcnllv ‘frame,’ 
H commonlv used in America to dc^gnalt 
Mil complete frame, running gear, engine, and 
lran‘;mi*;sion— practically the entire car ex- 
cept the bod> and hood Shock absorbers,! 
that tend to ebeeV the rebound, arc standard ! 
equipment on man> cars 
The bodies of motor cars arc made in 
greater \arict\ of st\lcs than the engines and I 
running gears The limousine is a popular 
cloHd-body st>Ic for chauficur-dri\en high- 
powered airs carr\ing from fi\c to «c\cn 
pa*;ccngcr; In this *:t\lL, the rear scat or 
«cals arc separated from the driatr^ scat, 
which IS protected b\ an extension of the 
roof A large plate of glass, termed i wind 
shield, protects the forward opening with- 
out obstructing the \acw ahead The /ou« 
car IS like the limousine, except that the roof 
IS not extended oxer the dnxer’s scat Tore 
doors' enclosing the front scat were first gen- 
enlK introduced m 19x0 The limousine with 
drucr’s scat enclosed was formcrl> called a 
hrrUnt but is now known asa suburban sedan 
or hmoirinc Tlie laulauht resembles the 
JmintMne, except that the rear portion of the 
top "nd «idcs IS made collapsible, co that it 
can lu fohh I bad to expose the fear «cat 
Thi *eiU n i-^ an cnclo^^cd car ^^Lating four or 
mort including the dnxer, all m one com- 
part mtnt I he f*rowr/inm is a clo^c-couplcd 


li\cr\ ancT many other strictly ulihtanan 
purposes haxc come into general use Thc> 
offer a more rapid and often a more eco- 
nomical means of transportation than the 
horse-draw n truck The question of the eco- 
nomical use of the motor truck for delivery 
or haulage of an> kind is largely one of keep- 
ing the truck moxing The arrangement of 
the chassis of the gasoline truck is similar to 
that of the touring car The engine and radi- 
ator arc mounted at the front end of the 
frame The engine is connected through a 
clutch with the transmission gearing, located 
U5uall> close to the engine (unit power plant 
construction) A shding-gcar transmission, 
gixing three speeds fonxard and one rexerse, 
IS commonb used on trucks of all sires, al- 
though *iomc truck^i of one ton or under have 
onh txxo forward speeds Within the last 
few scars the carrxing capacitx of trucks has 
been grcalh increased b> the u«5C of trailers 
Trailers are made in two common t>pcs 
Probibh the most common type is one 
which uses the truck chassis for its front 
support and is supported in the rear b\ a 
third set of heels This is knoxxn as a semi 
trailer Manx trailers, hoxxcxcr, arc simplj 
four-wheeled trucks xxithout power xxhicli 
ire pulled behind a loaded truck b> the use 
01 a bar, which causes its front xx heels to 
steer m order to follow the truck xxliich is 
pulling it 

Motor trucks for farm use arc arranged 
for altcrnatclx carrxing produce to mirkct 
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tor-driven gun mounts, carrying as high as cabs and omnibuses are used extensively in 
G-inch guns were used in some cases Armored cities and towns for public passenger service 
cars, protected by steel plates from rifle fire, The passenger car chassis was the original 
and carrying one or two machine guns basis for the taxicab, but the modern taxi- 
mounted in turrets, have been found effec- cab has a chassis designed espeaally for the 
tive for scouting and minor offensive opera- service it renders It combines sturdiness. 



Motor Truck, Recent Type 


tions Tanks, which are armored bodies on short turning radius, small wheels, and other 
" a caterpillar or crawler type chassis, have special features Special bodies are fitted on 
been developed in various sizes, capable of 54-ton to 3-ton trucks to make the larger 
being driven over rough country, pushing buses carrying a dozen or more passengers 
down small trees and surmounting earth- and the sight-seeing cars, much used in 
works and shell holes (See Tanks ) large aties, with seats for 20 to 40 passengers 



Motor Bus, Super Coach 


Several novel features in construction and Some special buses now even have sleeping 
mechanism have recently been added The compartments Motor ambulances and pa- 
chassis and body are less conventional In- trol wagons are now common in aties of 
dependent wheel suspension is utihzed The any size Motor fire apparatus has won its 
automatic clutch is being tried out The way up from the experimental stages into 
Graham supercharger employs an engme general favor since 1910, and motor-driven 
driven blower for air and gas Gasohne taxi- apparatus is now furnished to replace all 
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forms of horse-drawn fire-fighting equip- 
ment (See Fire Department ) 

In the Umted States a basic patent on gaso- 
line motor cars was issued in 1895 to George 
B Selden, but was for many years of very 
httle effect In 1909, however, a decision 
favormg the Selden daim was rendered by 
Judge Hough Several independent manu- 
facturers umted in opposing the Selden claim 
to royalbes, and in January, 1911, Judge 
Hough^s deasion was reversed in the U S 
Circuit court of appeals, so that the Selden 
patent became inoperative The advance of 
motor car design has been remarkable since 
189s, when the first important speed contest 


foreign countries In the vear I94S> 

420 motor \ chicles were registered in the 
United States and 4^,000,000 in the entire 
world 

Motorcycles The motorcycle is the result 
of the adaptation of the gasohne engine to the 
propulsion of bicycles The earlier motor- 
cycle engines were all onc-cylindered, but t\\ o- 
cyhnder machines are now common, and some 
makers arc building them with four-cylinder 
engmes The horse power is from 3 to 7, rated , 
but some motorcycle engines rated at 7 horse 
power actually develop 15 to iS horse power 

Motorcycle engines arc always air cooled* 
to save the weight of cooling water and radi- 



Cfluriesy Indian Motocycle Company 

Indian Scouts Police Special 


was won by Levassor m a four-horse-power, 
pneumatic-tircd Panhard car This ran from 
Paris to Bordeaux and back — a distance of 
750 m-^at an average speed of 15 4 m per 
hour This seems far removed from the 
world record established by John R Cobb, 
on August 23, 1939, at Bonneville, Utah, 
when he traveled at the rate of 369 7 m 
o h and his 1947 record of 394 196 
The rapid and continued growth of the 
automobile industry has been one of the 
marvels of the 20th century In 1906 there 
were about 48,000 motor cars of all kinds in 
use in the United States The million mark 
was passed in 1912 In 1941 the production 
passed the 4,800,000 mark 
Of these 2,866,796 were passenger cars Over 
a quarter million Amencan cars were sold in 


ators The jump-spark ignition system is used, 
with either batteries or a magneto The en- 
gine and muffler are mounted in the lower cen- 
tral portion of the frame, near the pedal crank 
The gasohne tank is made long and narrow, 
and IS hung immediately below the top of the 
frame The gasohne capaaty is from to 2 
gallons, which is good for trips of 150 to 200 
m The engine is started by pedalling, or by 
means of a kick starter consisting of a foot 
I crank arranged to give two or three revolu- 
tions of the engine by a single downward 
stroke of the starter crank Flat footboards are 
provided for the dnver’s feet to rest upon In 
the case of pedal starting, a coaster brake 
permits the nder to stop or resume pedalling 
at will 

Formerly the engine shaft was geared di- 
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rectly through a chain or leather belt, to the 
pulley or sprocket on thctrear wheel, but the 
more recent practice is to interpose a fnction 
clutch With the four-tyhnder engme a shaft 
and bevel gear drive is used instead of chams 
With the fnction-clutch arrangement, known 
as the ‘free engine’ construction, the cychst 
can slow down or stop without stopping his 
engine Change-speed transmissidns are some- 
times provided, givmg two or three different 
speed ratios between engine and rear wheel 
The control of the engine speed is usually ef-, 
fected by twisting the gaps on the handle bars, 
one grip controlling the throttle and the other 
the spark A smtch is provided near one of 
the grips for cutting out the spark when de- 
sired A hand brake is sometimes used, but 
the foot brake, operated either by the pedals 
or by a lever close to the footboard, is more 
commonly provided A muffler cut-out lever, 
for reduang the back pressure and increasing 
the available power of the engme, is operated 
by one foot The spe'ed change gears and clutch 
are operated by hand levers rising vertically 
from the vianiLy of the engine shaft 

Some form of spring fork on the front | 
wheel, as well as speaal spnngs on the saddle, 
IS required to diminish the vibration at high 
speeds on ordinary roads In 1913 a spnng 
suspension between the motorcyde frame and 
the rear wheel was introduced, and has now 
come into extensive use The wheel base is 
usually greater than for a bicycle, ranging 
from JO to 60 inches The standard wheel di- 
ameter IS 28 inches, with 2j4 to 3 inch tires 
Ordinary motorcycles of 3 horse power or 
more are capable of speeds of 100 m per hour 

Motor Generator See Dynamo and Mo- 
tor 

Motor Sleighs, or Motor Sleds, self-pro- ^ 
pelled vehicles having the whole or a part of 
their weight earned on runners for use on 
ice or snow Propulsion is effected usually 
through one or more dnvmg wheels with pro- 
jecting members which grip the snow or ice 
and prevent the wheels from slippmg Motive 
power IS commonly supplied by a gasoline 
engine Motor cars and motor trucks can be 
converted into motor sleighs by replaang the 
front wheels, or merely the front tires, with 
runners, and equipping the dnvmg wheels 
with Ure chains or other devices to secure 
traction 

Motor Trucks Sec Motor Cars 

Mott, John R (186s- ) Amencan re- 

ligious worker, ivas bom in Livingston Manor, 

N Y In 1915 he was elected general secrc- 
taiy of the International Committee of the 


Young Men’s Chnstian Assoaation Dunng 
World War I was general secretary of the Na- 
tional War Work Counal of the Y M C A , 
received one-half Nobel Peace Prize, 1946 
Mott, Lucretia (Coffin) (1793-1880), 
Amencan abohtiomst and women’s nghts sup- 
'porter, was bom in Nantucket, Mass After 
teachmg for a time, she became an ‘acknow- 
ledged minister’ of the Friends, and in the 
schism which arose m that sect over the slavery 
question she championed the cause of Elias 
Eheks, the advocate of abohbon pnncipl&> 
With her husband she was sent as a delegate 
to &e World’s Anti-Slavery Convention in 
1840, but after much discussion, all womer 
were excluded from active participation in the 
convention proceedings This procedure led 
Mrs Mott to become a staunch advocate of 
women’s nghts She was also an advocate of 
temperance and uWersal peace 
Mott, Valentine (1785-1865), American 
surgeon, was bom in Glen Cove, N Y He 
served as president and professor of surgery 
at the New York University Medical College 
(1841-50) One of the most noted surgeons of 
his time, he was the first to amputate success- 
fully at the hip jomt, and performed this op- 
eration on more than 1000 pabents 
MottI, Fehx (1856-1911), Austnan musical 
composer and conductor In 1876 he took 
part in the Bayreuth festival performances of 
Wagner’s Ring as stage conductor, and m 
1881 became conductor of the Ducal Opera 
House at Karlsruhe, where he raised the stan- 
dard of the performances until thej' ranked 
with the finest in Germany In 1903 he was 
made general musical director at Munich In 
1903-04 he conducted Parsifal and other Ger- 
I man works in New York Qty 

Motto, in heraldry a pithy word or sen- 
tence forming an mtegral part of the achieve- 
ment, in England and Ireland usually placra 
under the shield, and m Scotland above the 
crest 

Mouflon (Ovis mustmon), the gW" 
homed wild sheep of Europe, now found only 
in Corsica and Sardinia It is believed to have 
been the forerunner of the domestic breeds 
See Sheep 

Mould, a name commonly given to a va- 
riety of fungoid growths usually of filamen- 
tous structure, and beanng spores on tlie sum- 
mits of erect branches They usualh grow on 
damp animal or vegetable matcnal Certain 01 
the mould are highly destructive to vegetable 

crops , 

Moulting, the process in which birds g« 
nd of and renew their feathers, and Crustacea 
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and insects cast off and renew their chitinous 
cuticle The term may also be apphed to the 
quite analogous processes in the course of 
which mammals shed their hair and snakes 
slough their skin In most birds and mam- 
mals it occurs twice a year, at the time of 
change from Warm to cold weather, and vice- 
versa, but m the lower forms it occurs fre- 
quently, espeaally dunng youth, as a means 
of growth 

Moulton, Ellen Louise Chandler (1835- 
1908), Amencan poet, was bom in Fomfret, 
Conn She contributed to the New York Tri- 
bune and the Boston Herald for several years 
She was the literary executor of Phihp Bourke 
Marston, the English poet, and edited Arthur 
W E O’Shaughnessy’s poems Her verse is 
musical and sympathetic in character She 
published several volumes of fiction and travel 
and books of poetry 

Moultrie, Fort, a fort on Sulhvan’s Island 
in Charleston Harbor, S C , one of the de- 
fences of Charleston It was ongmally named 
Fort Sullivan, but was renamed in honor of 
its builder and defender, Col William Moul- 
tne, who on June 28, 1776, successfully de- 
fended it against an attack of a British fleet 
and a land force intended for the invasion of 
South Carohna Fort Moultne was rebuilt 
dunng the War of 1812 At the time of the se- 
cession of South Carolma it was occupied by 
Col Robert Anderson, who on Dec 26, i860, 
removed to Fort Sumter, from it the South 
Carohnians later bombarded Fort Sumter, and 
dunng the Civil War it was one of the de- 
fences of Charleston against the Federals 
Mound Birds, or Megapodes, game birds 
which do not incubate their eggs, but deposit ! 
them in a mound composed of earth and de- 
caymg vegetation The heat produced by the 
rotting leaves is sufhaent to ensure the hatdi- 
ing of the eggs Some speaes, however, mere- 
ly lay their egga m holes in the sand, where 
they are slightly covered , in this case hatching 
IS effected by the heat of the sun One of the 
most famihar of the megapodes is the brush- 
turkey {Caiheturus laihamt) of East Austra- 
lia Its mounds are sometimes 6 ft high, and 
are constructed in level cleanngs, the cocks 
seem to assist in the building, and the same 
mound is apparently utilized by more than 
one female As many as 40 eggs have been 
found m one of these mounds Other species 
occur in the Phihppine Islands, New Hebn- 
UK, and m the islands of the Malay Archipel- 

Mound Builders, a term apphed by some 
ethnologists to a hypothetical extinct people, 


precursors of the present North American In- 
dians, who arc credited with the erection of ^ 
the prehistoric carthw orks of all kinds — forts 
ramparts, mounds — strewn over the Missis- 
sippi basin and other parts of the United 
States, but espeaally numerous in the Ohio 
Valley In Ohio the largest mound is Fort 
Ancient, in Warren co , a mile long, with over 
10 m of artificial work Chillicothc, on the 
Saoto nver, is the center of several impor- 
tant groups, such as those of Hopewell, Hope- 
ton, and Mound Cit> Many w ere obviously 
sepulchral mounds, and contain human re- 
mains and vanous objects, such as earthenware 
(often of artisbc design and elaborate work- 
manship) , finely-chipped flints, hammered 
copper bracelets, and other ornaments 
Mounet-Sully, Jean (1841-1916), French 
tragedian, whose real name was Jean Sully 
Mounet, was bom in Bergerac In 1868 he 
made his debut at the Odeon in Pans, and in 
1872 appeared in the Comcdic Franqaise He 
soon became famous for his powerful imper- 
sonations, his greatest roles being Achilles, in 
Ipingeme, Hyppolytus, in Phhdre, the King, 

; in Le Rot ^amuse, Hamlet, and the King m 
I Oedipe Rot 

I Mountain Artillery, more correctly 
I termed Pack Artillery, is intended for use in 
terrain where wheeled transport is impossible 
or very difficult The w'capons, which must be 
hght and rugged, can be taken apart The 
component parts as well as ammunition, 
stores, and baggage are transported on pack 
animals The complement of the U S Army 
is one regiment of two battalions of three bat- 
teries each and one separate battalion 
Mountain Ash or Rowan {Pyrtis [Sor- 
bus] aucuparta), a small ornamental Euro- 
pean tree of the family Malaceae It has light 
fohage and hard, fine-grained compact wood , 
but IS chiefly interesting for its drooping cor- 
ymbs of scarlet or yellow fruits which are 
known as rowan berries Sorbus aniencana, 
a similar tree with smooth leaflets, is often 
planted for ornament 
Mountain Climbing, a form of sport prac- 
tically unknown until well into the Middle 
Ages In about 1265, seemingly purely as an 
adventure, King Peter of Aragon chmbed 
Mount Canigou m the Eastern Pyrenees" Some 
half century later, Petrarch ascended Mount 
Ventoux, near Avignon 
With the exception of the Rocaa Melone, 
the first real snow-peak beheved to have been 
ascended is the Titlis, near Engdberg, m can- 
ton Unterwalden, by a monk in 1739 Saus- 
sure, a saentific man of Geneva, a passionate 
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lover of mountains offered a' reward for the 
discovery of a route to the summit of Mont 
Blanc , but more than a quarter of a century 
elapsed before it could be claimed Finally, in 
June, 1786, Jacques Balmat found a practic- 
able way , and on August 8 of the same year 
he reached the summit, taking with him the 
village doctor, Paccard Next year he repeated 
the feat with two other guides, and a few days 
later led the party, including 17 guides and a 
servant, which accompanied Saussure on his 
classical ascent Just a week after this, the 
first Enghsh ascent was made by Colonel Mark 
Beaufoy Mr Woodley followed in 1788 


Mr and Mrs Workman, who attained an 
elevation of over 23,000 ft in the Karakorum 
range 

Mount Everest (29,141), king of all moun- 
tains, has been attempted in recent years 
The first attempt was made in 1921 In 1924 
Mallory and Irvine were last seen ahve at 28,- 
300 feet and it is not known whether or not 
they reached the summit before they penshed 
Whymper, Conway, Zurbnggen, and Fitz- 
gerald have found routes to many of the high- 
est summits of the Andes 

In North America, in 1871, Clarence King 
published his Mountatneenng tn the Sterras, 



The example set in the West Alps was duly 
followed in other districts By 1857 the num- 
ber of those who sought the high Alps for 
recreation had so much increased that it was 
possible to found the Alpine Club (1857) Il- 
ls noteworth}' that not one of the original 
members of the club, and only one of those 
who were the leading guides at the date of its 
formation, lost his life in an acadent above 
the snow-line 

The Alps have not sufficed to exhaust the 
energies of mountain climbers As long ago as 
1868 Douglas Freshfield and others visited the 
Caucasus, and climbed some of its principal 
peaks Another party was there in 1874, and 
nearly all the great summits of that chain have 
now been conquered In the Himalayas the 
brothers Schlangintweit, as earl> as 1853, 
chmbed beyond the Ime of 22,000 ft This per- 
formance was surpassed half a century later 
by the ascent of Pioneer Peak, in the Kara- 
korum range by Sir Wilham Conway and his 
S\MSS guide, Zurbnggen, whose feat was 
echpsed bv that of the Amencan mountameers 


and in 1870 N P Langford and party made 
the first ascent of the Grand Teton A wider 
interest m mountaineenng dates from the 
founding of the Appalachian Mountain Clu 
(Boston, 1876) In 1802 the Sierra Club was 
founded at San Francisco, and in 1894 the 
Mazamas, m Portland, Ore , for the ascent 0 
the great snow peaks of the Cascade Range 
I Mount St Ehas was scaled in 1897 by the 
Duke of the Abruzzi, after several unsuccess- 
ful attempts by Americans and others Mount 
McKinley, the loftiest peak in North America, 
rising to a height of about 20,000 ft situated 
within four degrees of the Arctic Circle, was 
scaled by Archdeacon Stuck m 1913 ^“*90* 
the American Alpine Club was organized fol- 
lowing the opening up of the Americim and 
Canadian Rockies, which in turn was followd 
by the opportumty for Alaskan climbing The 
narrative of these ascents is recorded in a rap- 
idly increasmg literature rr n ,1 

A party of climbers from Boston— H Ilraa- 
ford Washburn, Jr , Walter E\ erett, and Rob- 
ert H Bates— ascended in i933 within “ 






^ Copyright Ewing Galloway, N Y 

Climbing Mount Assinibotne, Canada 


of the summit of Mount Cnllon (12,725 ft ) cost lives of many climbers See also National 
61 the Fairweather range on the Alaskan Geographical Soaety publications 
coast, while others of the party made photo- Mountain Goat See Rocky Mountain 
graphs of other peaks of the range which had Goat 

been unknown and unnamed up to that time Mountain Lion, the name given in the 
Soviet expeditions have gone high m the ranges Western United States to the puma or cougar, 
of the Pamirs, partly for sport, partly in search which formerly was sometimes known as ‘cat- 
of minerals In the Alps, in 1938, four Ger- amount’ in the Eastern states See Puma 
mans ascended the previously unclimhed Mountains, lofty elevations, usually rocky, 
Eigerwand face, and three Itahans were the towering above the surrounding country In 
^cond party to ascend the north face of the 1 a typical mountain range certam features are 
urandes Jorasses Both these hazards have \ always present It consists not of a single 
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ndge, but of a chain of elevations, and in the 
greater mountain systems many subordinate 
ranges may be present, running nearly parallel 
to one another, rarely branching or uniting, 
but as one dies out another rises and gradually 
assumes importance The axial ridges are usu- 
ally the highest , on each side of the range the 
mountains give place to lower elevations, 
often known as foothills, which in their turn 
merge into the surrounding plains The higher 
peaks are mostly bare and rocky, often con- 
sisting mainly of sharp knife-edges, flanked 
by steep slopes Around them lie the snow- 
fields from which the glaciers take their rise 
At lower elevations the rocks are covered with 
a dose growth of alpine plants and short grass 
Still lower down the trees make their appear- 
ance, at first stunted and scattered, but soon 
m dense thickets The glaciers flowing down 
the valleys usually reach the zone of forests 
before^ they melt away Each altitude is 
marked b> a characteristic climate and fauna 
and a distinctive type of agriculture 
The heights are separated by valleys Be- 
tween the mam ridges the valleys are longi- 
tudinal or parallel to the axis of the range 
Transverse valleys run nearly perpendicular to 
these, and are often of great importance as 
affording the easiest passes by which the 
mountains may be crossed The principal 
rivers which drain a mountainous area arc 
often not confined to one or other of these 
valley systems, but, after flowing for a time 
m a longitudinal valley, may suddenly enter a 
transverse depression, which again they may 
desert after a longer or shorter course The 
rocks of which the greater mountain ranges 
consist are usually vertical, or at any rate 
highly inclined, and when carefully examined 
are found to have been thrown into closely- 
packed folds The process of mountain-build- 
ing must in all cases have been very slow Each 
system has had one great epoch of activity, 
but this has usually been preceded by minor 
episodes of earth movement and long ages 
after completion has apparently been attained, 
earthquakes and volcanic activity may con- 
tinue to affect the region 
The geographical features of a mountain 
range depend not only on its geological struc- 
ture and the manner in which upheaval oper- 
ated, but also, and probabl> to an equal ex- 
tent, on the denudation to which it has been 
subsequently exposed The sharp, serrated 
lines of peaks express vividlv the gnawing ac- 
tion of weathering, frost, and ram , the steeper 
slopes ar<‘ often veiled by a mantle of loose] 


stones, which show how potent are the agents 
of disintegration The immense thicknesses 
of rock which have been swept away are in- 
dicated by the constant occurrence of the old- 
est geological strata m the central and highest 
mountains These were once buried under 
great depths of younger formations, the 
broken edges of which may be found among 
the lower hills on each side The rivers have 
carved the valleys and passes, and in so doing 
I have shaped the existing surface forms The 
I age of a mountain chain must be less than that 
of the youngest beds which have been in- 
volved in the folding and upheaval In this 
way we can tell that the Alps, Carpathians, 
Caucasus, Pyrenees, Himalayas, and Rocky 
Mountains have received their pnncipal up- 
lift in Tertiary times 
Geologists know that in the rocky strata of 
the earth’s crust there are belts of intensely- 
folded rocks which are plainly the roots of 
older mountain chains, but very often they arc 
represented on the surface only by ranges of 
low hills or by flat, eroded tablelands Such 
ate the region of the ancient crystalline rocks 
around the Great Lakes, and the Highlands 
of the Hudson Other mountains have been 
' elevated not by processes of compression and 
folding like those desenbed above, but by the 
nse of a block of the earth’s crust, which is 
bounded on each side by parallel fissures In 
the Rocky Mountains the earth’s crust has 
not been greatly plicated, but has been 
thrown into long, gentle curves, which are 
often broken by faults Many of the most 
famous mountains arc volcanic, and have 
been piled up by the accumulation of igneous 
rocks (lavas and beds of ashes) around an 
orifice or crater They are consequently 
‘mountains of accumulation,’ and are not di- 
rectly due to subterranean movements Etna 
and the mountains of Iceland, the high Mex- 
ican peaks. Mount Shasta, Mount Hood, 
Mount Rainier, and others in the Western 
United States, Kilimanjaro in Africa, and the 
loft> mountains of Java and Ecuador arc ex- 
amples The loftiest mountains m the world 
! are in the Himalayas, the highest known peak 
I being Mount E\ crest, ^9*^41 ft There are 
fifteen other Himalaj an peaks exceeding 20,- 
000 ft , and four others in Asia The higbcit 
North American peak is Mount McKinlc} 
(A.Iaska) 20,300 ft , the highest South Amer- 
ican peak, Mt Aconcagua, 23,290 ft Citlalte- 
petl, or the Peak of Orizaba, in Mexico, is 
18,564 ft , Mt St Elias, m Alaska, is ^^,024 
ft The highest European peak is Mont El 
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Bruz in the Caucasus 18463 ft Kibo Peak] States, was founded in 180S It is located 
(kihmaniaro),i94=;6 ft, IS the highest point near Emmitsburp, Md , on an elected site 
in Afnea among llic fooUuIh of the Blue Ridge 

Mount Auburn, a famous cemetery near Mounlstephcn, George Stephen, Fir«t 
Boston, Mass , where are the gn\es of manv Baron (1S29-1921), Canadian capitalist was 
great Americans bom in Dufftown, Banff«ihirc, Scotland He 

Mountbatten, Lord Louis (1900- ), emigrated to Canada in iSso, and became 

son of Prince Louis of Batlenbcrg, head of president of the Bank of Montreal In 1S80 
the Commandos and chief of combined opera- he w»as a^soented with Donald Smith (Lord 
tions of the Bnlish Arm\, Naw and Ro\al Strathcona) and other Canadian capitalists in 
\\T Force In , 1943 he was made Mlied the construction of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
Supreme Commander in Southeast Asia In w ij, of which he was president from its in- 
1947 he went to India as Viceroj ccption until 1888, when he retired, thereafter 

Mount Carmel, in Palestine Sec Carmel making his home in England and Scotland 
Mount Carmel, borough, Pcnns\l\ania, Mount Union College, a coeducational 
Northumberland CO , a coal-mining center and institution, was founded m Alliance, Ohio 
a shipping point for anthracite , p i7»78o (1846) It was the first institution in the 

Mount Clemens, at\, Michigan, county United States to graduate women on an exact 
seat of Macomb co , at the head of navigation cquaht> with men 

on the Clinton Rn cr, 20 m n c of Detroit Mount Vernop, cit\ , Westchester County, 
The old goacrnmcnl road, known as the Gra- K Y , residential suburb of New York City, 
tiot Road, from Detroit to Port Huron, paved manufactures soap, d\cs, rotogravure presses, 
throughout its length, passes through the cil> electric vehicles and devices, spirk plugs, 
Its mineral waters have made the cil> famous lenses, bronze, women’s apparel, silverware, 
as a health resort , p 14,389 medical supplies, rcfngcrators, paper dips, 

Mount Desert, mountainous island, Han- p 67,362 
cock CO , Maine, 15 m long and 8 m broad, Mount Vernon, at>, Ohio, count> scat of 
a favorite summering place Lafayette Na- Knox co , on the Kokosing River It is tl ^ 
tional Park, created in 1919, occupies 8 sq m scat of the State Sanatorium for Tuberculosis 
and includes a group of granite mountains and and of Mount Vernon Acadcm> Kenyon Col- 
several picturesque lakes Bar Harbor is the lege and the Harcourt Place School for girls 
most popular resort The island was discov- arc six m c of the aty,p 10,122 
cred and named in 1604 b\ Champlain, who Mount Vernon, city, Washington, county 
called it the Isle of Monts Deserts, p 10,000 scat of Skagit co , on the Skagit River The 
Mounted Infantry arc troops which arc State Highway from British Columbia to 
intended to fight on foot as mfantrv, and Mexico passes through the city The sur- 
which are mounted on horses, mules, camels, rounding district is protected from high tides 
wagons or motorcars solcl> for the purpose of and rivers by 125 m of dikes It is a rich 
enabhng them to march more rapidlv, farther, farming cduntr>, producing oats, hay, po- 
and with less fatigue than ordinary infantry latoes, fruit, and garden seed Dairying is 
In World War II the mounted infantry w'as the most important industry, p 4,278 
known as the ‘iron cavalry ’ It consisted of Mount Vernon, the estate of George 
armored cars, trucks, tanks, and motorcycles Washington, in Fairfax co , Virginia, on the 
The scout car was used for reconnaissance right bank of the Potomac River, ism s w of 
Mount Holly, town, New Jersey, county Washington, D C The old mansion is situ 
seat of Burhngton co , is the trade center of ated on a picturesque plateau, 200 ft above 
an agricultural district, p 6,892 the river It was built in 1743 by Lawrences 

Mount Holyoke College, a non-scctarian Washington, and came into the possession ot 
collegiate institution for women at South Had- the General in 1752 The remains of Washing- 
ley, Mass It was founded by Mary Lyon as ton and his wife lie in a bnck tomb on the 
Mount Holyoke Female Seminary in 1837 , estate In 1859 the house with six acres was 
and reebartered under its present title m purchased by the Mount Vernon Ladies’ As- 

soaation to secure the place as a lasting mcm- 
Mount of Olives See Olives, Mount of orial 

Mount Rainier National Park See Na- Mount Washington See Washington, 
tional Parks, Rainier, Mount Mount 

Mount St Mary’s College, the second Mount Wilson Observatory is located on 
oldest Roman Cathohe college in the Umted the summit of Mount Wilson, one of the peaks 
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of the Sifrra Madre range, g m from Pasa- 
dena, Calif It was founded in 1904 by Dr 
George E Hale, Director until July i 1923 
The Observatoiy was built and is maintained 
by the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
of which it is the astro-physical department 
The instruments located on Mount Wilson are 
among the finest in the world, including tele- 
scopes of great range, a loo-inch reflector, etc 
Some of the most striking recent discoveries 
and observations have come from this scientific 
center 


tively large ears, long tail, and almost uniform 
brown coloration In America are found the 
white-footed mice, or field mice, which belone 
to the genus Peromvscus, the short-tnlcd 
meadow mice of the genus Microtus, md a 
great number of western forms, also the jump- 
ing mice (Zapodidae), which are more ncarlj 
allied to the jerboas than to the trpe mice 
(Mundac) 

Mouse-deer, an East Indian chc\ rotain 

Mousquetaires, French household troops 
of noble birth, originally formed (1622) bv 



Mount Vernon 


Mourning Cloak, a large, common, and 
widclv distributed butterflv {Vanessa anlt- 
ope), which appears numcrouslj in spring 
throughout the United States and Canada, 
having hibernated through the winter The 
general color of the buttcrfl\ is purplish 
brown, the wings broadh bordered with >el- 
low' within which is a brown band containing 
purple spots 

Mouse, a name applied to the smaller 
members of tlic genus Mus, and bj analogv 
also to aaiaous other «niall rodents similar in 
appearance or habits to the true mice Rats 
and mice arc alike in haamg long scale tails 
in their comparaln cl> large cars, the pointed 
and naked muzzle, "nd in having three lonci- 
tudinal rows of tubercles on the molar teeth 
of the upper jaw The difference between the 
two, cvcepting in the m-ttcr of size is lareclj 
arbitrars The hou«e rooutc ( 1 / nusculus'), 
IS now cosmopolitan but w as orunnallv a na- 
bve of Asia It is di«tincui<;hcd b\ it« rch- 


Louis Jiirr Thev consisted of tw 0 compani^ 
called the ‘Gra\' and the ‘Black,’ from the 
color of their horses Their mo«t famous cap- 
tain was Charles do Bit/, Comte d’\rtagnan 
(1621-72), a real personage, the hero of 
Troir Mousquetaires, bj Dumas pfri 
pressed (1791), and revived fiSi }),thcMoU-‘ 
quetaircs were finalh di'^bandccl m 1815 
Mouth, the opening through which food i- 
received into the both In vertebrate-, t c 
mouth 15 bounded bv jaws Lips prov idea wi 
muscles fir«t definitelv appear in mammal- 
regards the important organs of the mout ^ 
cavitv, the teeth arc considered in a «epaTatt 
article The tongue is, a® a rule not v ell de- 
veloped in fishes, and not being iumi-h>< 
with mu'clcs IS capable 01 but little 
ment In the higher amphibia and onv ard i 'c 
tongue IS mueciilar and u-ualb freu' 

-blc though it IS not well developed m b’r'i^ 
It reaches its hiehcit degree of development i“ 
mammals Glands appear in connection •' 
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the mouth from amphibia onward The diges- 
’tivc importance of their secretion reaches its 
maximum in mammals, but the poison glands 
of some reptiles should be noticed as a spe- 
aalizaUon of the mouth glands The human 
mouth consists of two parts, the vestibule, or 
outer smaller portion, and the oral cavity or 
inner larger part The roof of the mouft is- 
formed bv the hard and soft palate, and ^ 
floor b\ the tongue and the reflection of the 
mucous membranes from the under surface of 
the tongue to the gum The mouth receives 
the secretions of the salivary glands 
Moving Pictures, or Motion Pictures, 
a popular form of entertainment and instruc- 
tion made possible by the cinematograph, a 
device for projecting upon a screen a series of 
instantaneous photographs in such rapid suc- 
cession that they reproduce the action photo- 
graphed in a continuous and lifelike manner 
The idea of reproducing a moving scene in 
this fashion was conceived and developed by 
a blmd man, Plateau of Ghent, who in 1833 
manufactured a toy — which he called a phen- 
akistoscopc’ — designed to create the illusion of 
continuous motion by means of numerous 
drawings viewed in rapid succession The 
‘zoetrope/ which gained considerable popu- 
larity in i860, was a modification of Plateau’s 
work, but was still looked upon as merely a 
toy The use of a large viewing screen, orig- 
inated by M Renaud m France, in 1877, gave 
the idea its first exhibition value, but the pro- 
jection was still entirely from drawings In 
the meantime, M Mu> bridge w as experiment- 
ing with photography, with a view to its adap- 
tibihty to the machine Using the dry plate, 
then recently invented, he obtained in 1877 a 
senes of photographs of a moving object by 
stationing along its path a battery of cameras 
and making a succession of exposures as the 
object passed The first real success in motion 
pictures, however, did not come until the m- 
vention of the ribbon film (188S) , followed by 
the invention of special cameras bv Fnese- 
Green (1888) and Evans (1890), capable of 
ten exposures per second 
In 1894, Thomas Edison brought out his 
kinetoscope, a device by which a series of pic- 
tures about the size of a postage stamp was 
projected from a film behind which was a 
small electric lamp The observer viewed the 
picture through a sht m a rapidly rotating 
shutter, each picture being visible for the frac- 
tion of a second, giving a startling effect of 
continuous motion Lumiere expanded the 
entertainment capaaty of the film from the 
single patron to the group by the use of a lan- 



Spectmen of Cinematograph Films 
Left, Dancer, right, part of a high dive 

tern projecting the pictures 
screen This was introduced 
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basic pnnaples laid down at that date have 
never been seriously altered 

The pictures used in the anematograph are 
made with a special camera, wherein the sen- 
sitive film moves in steady flow through the 
focal plane of the lens, with a short focus 
to admit the maximum of light, while still re- 
taining a maximum depth of field A revolv- 
ing shutter makes instantaneous exposures on 
the film at the average rate of sixteen per 
second The film is advanced from packs 
through the exposure field by a senes of small 
gears, the cogs on the wheels grasping the per- 
forated borders of the film The negative film 
is in wide, and each picture measures 
one inch by three-quarters of an inch De- 
velopment of the negative proceeds by regula- 
tion methods, the positive prints being secured 
from the negative by a reed mechanism oper- 
ated in association with a rotating shutter and 
propelling rollers Tinting of the positive film 
is done by bath, all shades being used to obtain 
various desired effects Greater sensitiveness 
to light IS constantly sought to reduce the cost 
of studio lighting 

Motion picture cameras were originally op- 
erated by hand, with an average of sixteen 
turns of the handle to the minute, the opera- 
tors becoming habitually prease in the even- 
ness of the speed An elcctnc motor soon 
superseded hand control When thq action 
must be sped up for the screen, the speed of 
the camera dechnes, when the action is to ap- 
pear leisurely on the screen, the turns of the 
camera are quickened Great improvement has 
been made in rapid-action photography Ul- 
tra-speed cameras are rapidly being developed 
for all types of photography , one of American 
invention in 1933 drives the film cofitinuously, 
using 16 millimeters of film and making 2,500 
pictures per second 

The earhest moving pictures were simple 
demonstrations of action — a horse eating 
hay, a group of people walking along the 
street, children swinging — and the entire fore- 
ground was always in focus Such pictures 
found their chief field of usefulness as a 
‘house-clearing’ feature on the continuous 
vaudeville program When D W Griffith in- 
troduced a picture with a plot, senous opposi- 
tion arose, for the audience, instead of leaving 
the theatre as the managers intended, re- 
mained to watch the drama So serious was 
the situation that a meeting of producers was 
called (1909) to consider whether the innova- 
tion were not a dangerous one The problem 
was eventually solved, however, by givmg the 
picture a place in the middle of the program, 


thus establishmg it as a legitimate form of en- 
tertainment The ‘plot picture’ introduced still 
another difficulty Since the characters were 
acting too far from the camera to permit the 
enfare background to be in focus, some method 
of identification was necessary It became Ihc 
custom, therefore, to dress the villains in dark 
clothing and the heroic characters in light 
dress The exaggerated acting 'necessary foi 
registcrmg the pantomime in these early pic- 
tures made the moving picture unpopular with 
actors, and players from the stage could some- 
times be secured only on promise that thev 
might make up so that no one could identify 
them, and that their participation would be 
held a secret The first prestige given the new 
medium came with the technical development 
known as the ‘close-up,’ an effect obtained by 
bringing the camera nearer to the pla>er, so 
that the background was lost in the focus D 
W Griffith, who made the experiment, at first 
dared a'ttempt no less than a full figure of the 
player, but reahzmg the improvement, finally 
showed the head and shoulders only The re- 
action of the public was so favorable that pro- 
ducers soon realized that the scope of the mo- 
tion picture had been immeasurably expanded 
The true art of pantomime was now' possible 
for the screen, and actors of the legitimate 
drama began to appreciate the possibilities of 
the new medium It was not until a second 
histone improvement was introduced, how- 
ever, that the photoplay as it is known to-day 
became possible The earlv producers had 
been careful to obey the estabhshed rules of 
drama as laid down by the Greeks, observing 
the unities of time and place In a production 
by D W Gnffith in 1910 the unity of place 
was first Ignored, action being shown taking 
place simultaneously m different locations 
This method was first employed m a picture 
in which the heroine was placed m a barrel 
and thrown into a stream, the action cutting 
back and forth from the girl in peril to the 
horrified on-lookers on shore The success 01 
this expenment became the backbone of pho- 
toplay construction Motion pictures, now, 
for the first time, seriously challenged the stage 
for popularity The earhest moving pictures 
were made m ‘spht-reds,’ two or three coi^ 
plete pictures, three hundred to five hundred 
feet in length, to the reel With the introduc- 
tion of the plot, the length advanced <to one 
reel Then a story was attempted which could 
not be compressed to the customary thousand 
feet It was made in two reels, and was re- 
jected ahke by producer and exhibitor, wno 
declared that no audience would tolerate so 
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long a picture, and that its showing would 
disrupt the exhibiting inachiner\ Shortly 
after this, the first two-rccl picture was 
shown, followed by three and four reels, and 
e\entuall> by the five-reel feature The spec- 
tacle film, varying in length from 8,000 to 
14,000 feet, came in 1914 
The preparation of a motion picture begins 
with the selection of a story by the scenano 
staff, generally to meet the requirements of 
a particular player or director The story Is 
then delivered to a continuity writer, who 
drafts the plot into scenes to be photographed 
These continuities include the smallest dc- 
tdils, indicating everj movement of the play- 
ers and furnishing full directions as to the 
location of the camera The sets for a motion 
picture are designed b> the art director, who 
ni ist possess the qualifications of both archi- 
tect and artist The scene department con- 
structs the sets, and the electneal department 
lights them Studio lighting has become a 
highly speaalized work, as all scenes are 
painted with hghts and shadows, to lend 
perspective, beauty, and emphasis to the area 
of action Many refinements have been made 


m photography, but few radical improve- 
ments One development is the so-called 
mist’ photography, providmg an aura of 
hazy softness for the scenes It is gained by 
photographing through a gauze stretched in 
front of the camera lens Novel effects are 
mso gamed by double, triple, and even sex- 
uple exposures on a single film, parts of the 
film being exposed at a time to varied action 
^d background This method was used in 
Ten Commandments, six scenes being 
auper-imposed on a single film to illustrate 
e parting of the Red Sea Another method 
o gaming unusual effects is by painting back- 
grounds on glass, and photographing the ae- 
on of the scene against these backgrounds 
iniatures are also used, the camera enlarging 
ificm to natural proportions, a form of ‘trick 
photography’ carried to great reahstic effect 

G with such scenes as 

e flying carpet, and the wmged horse gal- 
loping across the sky 

With the emergence of the motion picture 
rom the restrictions of one and two reels 
ame the establishment of theatres for the 
cxdusive showing of films Originally the 
theatres were owned by individual exhibitors 
out the more successful of these gradually ac- 
quired additional houses, which have now 
‘chains,’ some of but s 
her others of a ver> large num- 

ocr The making of news pictures has devel- 


oped into a speaal branch of the motion pic- 
ture industry Large staffs of photographers 
arc maintained in all parts of the world, and 
scenes taken by independent photographers 
are also purchased for release at speafied 
terms 

The animated cartoon is another spcail 
t>pe of picture, made by taking separate 
photographs of thousands of drawings Still 
another type is the film showing the growth 
of a plant, the unfolding of a bud, the heal- 
ing of a wound, or other inadcnt requiring 
considerable passage of time for its comple- 
tion 

The vividness of the moving picture, its 
accuracy of detail, atmospheric reality, com- 
pactness and case of circulation have rec- 
ommended xt for a wide variety of purposes 
besides mere entertainment More than two 
hundred universities and pubhc schools in 
forty States are now using motion pictures 
in the class room, and ‘visual education’ de- 
partments have been established in many edu- 
cational institutions The use of films in sci- 
ence and surgery is also reported 

The actual date which marked the begin- 
ning of the modern ‘talking picture’ is gener- 
ally conceded to be Aug 6, 1926 On that 
day a New York audience viewed Warner 
Brothers’ Vitaphone production, Don Juan 
In January, 1927, William Fox produced his 
Movietone News Reel, and in October 1927 
the spontaneous success of The Jazz Singer 
proved the popular demand and stable busi- 
ness for the new art The modern sound pic- 
ture IS possible only because of the vacuum 
tube and the vacuum tube amphfier A mi- 
crophone, five, ten, or even fifty feet away 
replaces the old-time horn, and audio am- 
phfiers step up its feeble energy output to a 
degree sufficiently great to actuate an electro- 
magnetic recording device 

There are two standard methods of record- 
ing sound One is called the ‘sound on disc’ 
method and the other ‘sound on film’ method 
The correct engineering terminology is, how- 
ever, ‘Sound-on-Disc* or ‘Sound-on-Film ’ 
For both methods of recording the apparatus 
IS the same up to the final unit or the recorder 
itself A sin^G ‘channel’ or recording unit is 
composed of a condenser microphone, the 
output of which IS fed into a senes of power- 
ful amphfiers A ‘mixing panel’ or flexible vol- 
ume control limits the input to the amphfiers 
A ‘disc recorder’ is connected to the output of 
the amplifiers for recording sound on disc and 
a ‘film recorder’ for recording sound on film 
The function of the microphone is obviously 
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the important one of changing acoustic energy 
into electric energy , The condenser micro- 
phone IS a far less sensitive device than the 
carbon button or common telephone variety 
of microphone, but it is free from the annoy- 
ing %ss^ encountered in the carbon button 
microphone, and its range of faithful fre- 
quency response is much greater These qual- 
ities account for its use for recording Sound 
motion pictures where faithfulness of record- 
ing and reproduction is the paramount con- 
sideration 

There are two commercially practical meth- 
ods of achieving faithful records of sounds on 
film and there are two distinct types of re- 
cordmg machines The Western Electric Com- 
pany through its subsidiary Electrical Re- 
search Products Inc sponsors a method of 
film recording known as the ‘variable den- 
sity^ — constant area recording All sounds on 
film records are made on the same film as the 
motion picture and occupy a space called a 
‘sound track’ The ‘constant area’ indicates 
merely that the sound record occupies the en- 
tire width of the sound track throughout the 
length of the film The ‘variable density’ 
phrase typifies the nature of the record and 
explains that the record varies, in the direction 
of the length of the film, from dark to light 
and vice versa The record is composed of al- 
ternate dark and light bands or marks on the 
film caused by permitting a changing beam 
of light to fall upon the film sound track as 
it passes through the recording machine at a 
speed of ninety feet per minute Only the 
‘sound track’ portion of the film is exposed 
to the light source in the ‘film recorder ’ The 
remainder is marked off While the film rec- 
ord is being made in the recording room, the 
motion picture camera is making the picture 
record in the studio The camera employs a 
mask to cut off light from the sound track 
portion of the film The motor driving the re- | 
cording machine and the motor driving the 
camera are electricallj interlocked so that 
both run at the same speed and each one turns 
over exactly the same number of times The 
result IS two negative films, one of the sound 
record and one of the picture record These 
two negatives are printed on a third piece of 
film and a completed ‘sound on film print* is 
obtained It is this final ‘print’ which reaches 
the theatre 

The RCA Photophone, Inc , an RCA sub- 
sidiary , appeared in the field (1928) with an- 
other V stem of recording sound on film and 
it IS defined by the phrase ‘constant density- 
vanablc area’ recording The sound recvid 


occupies a space i/io" just inside the sprock- 
et holes and runnmg the length of the film and 
the record is of the same density throughout 
but does not cover the entire width or i/io" 
dimension of the track Instead it has a con- 
tinuously varying saw-tooth appearance The 
recording is accomphshed bv a 'vibrator* or 
‘mirror galvanometer ’ Sound on film records 
have certain frequency limitations but possess 
so many advantages that the industry > 
speedily adopting this form of record in 
place of the formerly widely used disc process 
of recording sound Sound recorded on a film 
must inherently be in step with the picture re- 
corded on the same film It is impossible to 
have sound and picture out of synchronism 
when reproduced from a ‘sound on film print ’ 
Sound on film and Sound on disc record* 
are reproduced in the theatre bv attachments 
connected to regulation silent motion picture 
projectors or by complete picture and sound 
projectors constructed as one unit Sound on 
film reproduction is accomplished through the 
medium of the photo-electric cell This im- 
portant device has the property' of converting 
fluctuations of a beam of light into fluctua- 
tions of an electrical voltage and hence elec- 
trical current During recording, the vana- 
tions of pressure caused by the sound have 
been recorded as photographic impression‘s 
upon the edge of the picture film If this film 
be made to intercept a steady beam of hght, 
the photographed sound record, cither v'ln* 
able area or variable density , will cause the 
beam to fluctuate in faithful accord vntii t c 
original sound As in silent motion picture*, 
where two projectors are required for a con- 
tinuous showing, so in Sound motion picture* 
two projectors are necessary so that there 
shall be no interruption of sound The picture 
IS changed from one projector to anoth 
merely by cutting off the light from the rs 
and turning It on the second projector Souna 
change-over is effected by means of a la c 
or double potentiometer one half of 
connected to each Sound-head A mova 
arm permits selection of suitable cieclnc 
output from either half All theatre 
systems consist of the ‘sound projectors } 
described and of suitable pow’crful ampimcrs 
and pow'cr supplies coupled to horns ”” 
the screen It is necessary that the 
have a power amplification of about 
times the original pow'er Since the soun 
film record has been recorded at a spcca 
go' of film per minute, it is essential that 
run at exactly this speed dunng rcproduc 1 
Various complicated electrical control* a 
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mechanical filters on the driving mechanism 
are emplo\cd to ichie\c this result 
Color ammated sound cartoons were dc- 
\ eloped by Walter Disney m 1933 These 
marked an advance step in composition 
The m\ cstment in\ oK cd in the motion pic- 
ture industr>" reached (1941) the considerable 
figure of $2,000,000,000, not including the in- 
\ cstment in Sound equipment alone of about 
$500^00,000 It was estimated that there 
were about 65,000 motion picture houses in 
the w^orld, of w'hich fully a third were in the 
United Slates Consult Cinema Handbook, 
Griffith’s When the Movies Were Tornig 
(1923) > Cameron’s Motion Picture Project 
tton, Crandall’s Theory of Vibrating S^s- 
terns and Sound (1930) , Watson’s Recording 
Sound for Motion Pictures (1931) , Cinema- 
tographer^s Annual, and Rosten’s Holly ivood 

(1941) 

In the 1930’s a noticeable attempt w^as 
made bv better producers to treat more ar- 
tistic and controversial themes Three Shake- 
spearean pla\s, Romeo and Juliet (1936), 
A Midsummer htghPs Dream (1936), and As 
You Like It (1937), cnjo\cd a ivide popu- 
larity Pictunzdtion of historical e\ents and 
personages was increasingly ciident With the 
appearance of Fury and Wintersel in 1936, 
a more honest treatment of the clash of social 
elements was available for mo\ie audiences 
A drawback in the industry w as the vigorous 
censorship and boycott campaigns instituted 
bj foreign countnes, cspcciall> Gcrman> and 
Ital> Since a substantial part of the re\- 
enucs of the Holbwood producers is made 
from foreign releases, these restrictions had a 
definite tendency to lower the quantity and 
quality of the American productions New 
markets, however, were developed in South 
America and in the Far East The chief bone 
of controvers\ m the 1930’s lay m domestic 
censorship After furore early m 1936 over 
the sensual flavor of motion pictures, a vol- 
untary censorship was imposed 

The dissemination of otherwise inaccessible 
information has admitted the motion picture 
to schools At several colleges, courses are 
given on the technical and cultural aspects of 
the Cinema industry 

In 1941 the industry lost most of its for- 
eign markets and heavy demands w^re made 
upon It to meet the needs of a nation at war 
In 1942 there was a trend toward comedies 
and musicals as well as toward pictures with 
war backgrounds In 1941 the industry had 
in the U S some 280,000 employes and an 
annual payroll of about $400,000,000 


Mowbray» Harry Stddons (1858-1928), 
American painter, was born of English par- 
ents m Mexandna, Egi pt He was appointed 
to West Point in 1875, but rc*Jigncd in 1876 to 
stud} art in Pans On his return to New 
York, he devoted himself to ca^cl pictures, 
illustrating, and teaching \mong the best 
works of this period arc Aladdin, Lvcmng 
Breeze (Clarke Prize of the National ^cad- 
emv), and Lc desUn Later Mo\\bra> gave 
his chief allcnlion to mural decoration, some 
of his most important w ork hav mg been done 
for the UniNcrsit} Club, the appcllitc Court 
Building, and the J P Morgan Libnrv, in 
Xcw \ork Cilv , the Fcdcril Court House in 
Cleveland, T VinderbiU’s house in Ilvdc 
Park, and the art gallery of Brcckcnndgc 
Long in St Louis 

Moyne, Pierre Lc See Iberville 

Moyobamba, capital of the department of 
I San Martin, Peru, on the Mavo or Miguel 
1 River It IS cut ofi from the Pacific section of 
; Peru bv the Cordilleras, and lies 2,800 ft 
above sea level It produces gold, coal, iron, 
bananas, cacao, and manufactures straw 
hats, p 11,000 





Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
(After the pamimg b> tibchbem ) 


Moyse, Hyacintbe (1769-1801), Haitian 
negro revolutionist, nephew of Toussaint 
L’Ouvcrture, was born m San Domingo In 
1794 he joined forces with his unde, and 
compelled the English to leave the island in 
1798 

Mozambique, a district of Portuguese East 
Africa, bounded on the n by the Rovuma 
River, and on the s by Zambezia From Cape 
Delgado to Angochc arc numerous ports, such 
as Ibo, Pemba, and Mozambique Inland, 
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the country, gradually rising, is covered with 
forest Area 287,756 sq m , p 3,528,778, of 
whom 3,479,042 are natives Also, the former 
capital of the above, a seaport on an island, in 
the entrance to Mossoril Bay, p about 7,000 
Mozambique Channel, between Madagascar 
and E Africa, is 950 m from n to s , it nar- 
rows between Mozambique and Cape St 
Andrew to 250 m 
Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus (1756-91), 
Austrian musical composer, was born at Salz 
burg He received most of his musical educa- 
tion from his father, Leopold Mozart, musical 
director to the archbishop of Salzburg Besides 
the piano — ^which he began to study when little 
over three years of age — ^Mozart was taught 
the violin and organ, and almost from the first 
began to work at composition His sister, 
Mana Anna, five years older, was also a gifted 
pianist, and in 1762, after a gratifying recep 
tion at Munich and at the court of Vienna, the 
trio set out on a European tour, which lasted 
several years, Wolfgang playing the piano 
violin, and organ, and everywhere creating a 
profound sensation For a considerable period 
subsequently, Mozart was taken on frequent 
tours throughout the Continent While in 
Rome in 1770 he visited the Sistine Chapel to 
hear Allegri’s famous Miserere, and after a 
single hearing performed the marvellous feat 
of writing the whole of this celebrated compo- 
sition from memory Mozart’s reputation as 
a composer grew In 1781 Mozart left home 
and settled in Vienna After the success of his 
opera Don Gtovanm, to induce Mozart to re- 
main in Vienna the Emperor Joseph n ap- 
pointed him composer to the court, at a salary 
of about $400 a year Though always in the 
grinding grip of poverty, Mozart was con- 
stantly composing, and even to within a few 
hours of his death was working at his un 
finished Requiem Mozart left over si\ hun- 
dred works His system of instrumentation 
enabled him to secure a hitherto unapproached 
richness and variety of orchestral tone-color 
Of his forty-nine symphonies, the last three — 
in E6, G minor, and C (‘Jupiter’) — are im- 
perishable works of art, while, as an ope^tic 
composer, Mozart was, and in some respects 
IS still, unrivalled His most celebrated operas 
are Le Nozze dt Figaro (1786), -Don Giovanni 
(1787), and It Flauto Magteo (1791) His 
other vocal compositions consist of masses, 
motets, choruses, duets, songs His numerous 
productions in the domain of chamber music 
and his many concertos for piano, for violin, 
and sonatas, still have an honored place in 
the repertoire of nearly all great performers 


Muanza, district, Tanganyika, East Africa, 
comprising the rich cattle country Usukuma 
and the barren Masai plains e of Victoria 
Nyanza 

Mucilages, solutions of gum or glue in a 
fluid condition — ^gum arabic, dextiine (Bntish 
gum) , glue, gelatine, and gum tragacanth be- 
ing the commonest ingredients employed 
Dextrine forms the best solution when dis- 
solved in cold water, and is the mualage which 
is used for coating stamps Glue and gelatine 
can only be kept in a fluid condition bv the 
addition of glycerine, vinegar, or an aad, such 
as nitric Mualages are employed in medicine 
for the suspension of insoluble drugs, gum 
acaaa and tragacanth being used 
Mucin, a complex visad substance found in 
the human body It can be split up into a pro- 
teid and a carbohydrate (animal gum) It is 
most abundant in intercellular substance, but 
it IS also found m the saliva, the gastric juice, 
bile, and all mucus 

Mucous Membrane Sec Epithelium 
Mud, the finest debris of rocks, produced by 
the decomposition or detrition of harder 
masses, when consolidated it forms ‘mud- 
stone,’ ‘clay,’ or ‘clay rock ’ Mud deposits are 
formed prmapally m sheltered estuaries, 
fresh-water lakes, stagnant bends in streams 
deep, quiet hollows surrounded by shallower 
water, and on the ocean bed far from land 
Mudar, a genus of Asiatic plants belonging 
to the order Asclepiadaceae The inner baik 
furnishes a fibre woven into cordage, and even 
the down of the seeds is made into a silky floss 
or thread 

Mud Volcanoes are produced by the as- 
cent of bubbles of gas through masses of liquid 
mud Such mud volcanoes are found in the 
Yellowstone Park In others, gases of the 
petroleum group are emitted, as in several 
parts of North America 
Muehlenbeckia, a genus of shrubs and 
sub-shrubs belonging to the order Polygon^ 
aceae The New Zealand climbing plant, M 
complexa, is the most useful species for green- 
house cultivation It is of graceful hibit, and 
bears fiddle-shaped leaves and glistening frui 
clusters M platyclados is an interesting 
greenhouse plant, having broad, ribbon-h c 
branches instead of leaves, and red or purp p 
fleshy perianths 

Muezzin, the official attached to a mobquc, 
whose dut> it is, from one of the lofty min- 
arets, to summon the faithful to prayer, five 
times daily — at dawn, noon, about 4 in t e 
afternoon, sunset, and after dusk The tradi- 
tional summons is as follows ‘God is gm^ 
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(thnee) There is no God but Allah (twice) 
Mohammed is the mes^^enger of God (twice) 
Come >c to pra\cr God is grciti (twice) 
There is no God but Allah * 

Muftx, an expounder of the Mohammedan 
law, one of the theologians and law>crs upon 
whose interpretations of the Koran the cadi, 
or judge, IS supposed to depend for his deci- 
sions The mufti’s functions arc a combina- 
tion of those of public prosecutor, or adao- 
cate, and assessor In 1924 the office was 
abolished bv the Turkii^h Republic The w orcl 
mufti IS used to mean cnilian clothing m 
distinction to uniform, particular!) in the 
British service in Indn 
Mugwump, a term cmplo\cd during the 
United States presidential election of 1S84, 
to designate the seceding Republicans w'ho 
\ oted for Ch\ eland, because of his devo- 
tion to avil service reform The term was 
afterwards applied to all who affected to bc| 
superior to part) affiliations 
Muhlenberg, Frederick Augustus Con- 
rad (1750-1801), American elergv man From 
1773 to 1776 he was pastor of the Christ 
German Lutheran church in New York Cit> 
He removed to Pennsylvania, devoted himself 
to a political career, and w as speaker of the 
House in Washington’s first administration 
Muhlenberg, Hemrieh Melchior (1711- 
^787) > Gcrman-American Lutheran mission- 
ary, went in 1742 to Pcnnsvlvaxua in re- 
sponse to a call from the Lutherans of that 
province for missionaries to work among 
them He gradually extended the Lutheran 
organization through Pennsylvania and the 
adjacent provinces In 1748 the first Ameri- 
can Lutheran synod was formed Muhlen- 
berg w as the founder of American Lutheran- 
ism 

Muhlenberg, John Peter Gabriel (1746- 
1807), American preacher and soldier He 
was pastor of Lutheran churches until in 
i 77 S» at Washington’s request he accepted 
a colonel’s commission in the American 
army, and raised three hundred recruits 
among his congregation His regiment was 
knowm as ‘the German regiment’ and was 
noted for disciphnc and efiiacncy He held 
important Fcnnsvlvania offices and was a 
member of Congress, 1789-91, 1793-5, and 
1799-1801 He was then chosen U S senator I 
from Pennsylvania, but resigned to become 
supervisor of revenue for the district of Penn- 
sylvania, and in 1803 collector of the port 
of Philadelphia 

Muhlenberg, William Augustus (1796- 
1877) > American clergyman, grcat-|randson 


of Hcinnch M Muhlenberg, became, in 1S46 
rector of the Church of the Hoiv Commun- 
ion in New York Citv Here he labored to 
bring about the founding of St Luke’s Hos- 
pital 

Mublbauscn, town, Germanv, in Saxony 
It has a medixval tow n hall and the churches 
of St Blasius (12th ccnlurv) and St Mary 
(x4th century) Muhlhauscn was an impor- 
tant commeraal center at the beginning of 
the 14U1 century, being on the mam route 
from Hamburg and Bremen to Nuremberg 
and Augsburg, p 3 S> 9 S 5 

Muir, John (1838-19x4), American natur- 
rahst and writer, was born in Scotland He 
wxnt to the United States in 1849, studied 
at the University of Wi^^consin and made ex- 
tensive botanical and geological excursions in 
Wisconsin, Indiana, ^Iichigan and Canada 
In 1868 he visited the Yoscmitc Valiev, and 
studied the natural history in that locality 
and in the adjacent Sierra Nevada mountains 
In 1876-79 he made several tours of explora- 
tion in the Northwest While in Alaska he 
discovered the glacier which bears his name 
His advocacy of forest preservation largclv 
influenced the United States pohev of conser- 
vation He published The Mountains of Call- 
forma (1894), Our National Parks (xQoi), 
Mv First Summer in the Sierra (xQix), Story 
of My Boyhood and Youth (1913) 

Muir Glacier, a huge glacier in Alaska, at 
Glacier Bay, about 120 m nw of Sitka It 
was discovered in 1878 by John Muir, for 
whom It IS named It is about 3 m wide and 
its surface area is about 350 sq m 

Mukden, or Moukden, capital of Man- 
churia (under Japanese, Manchukuo) on 
the mam line of the South Manchuria Rail- 
way and the terminus of the Pcking-Mukdcn 
line of the Chinese government railways, 435 
m nc of Tientsin The railroad station is 
some 3 m away from the city, in the midst of 
the Japanese settlement The aty is sur- 
rounded by an outer wall about zx m in cir- 
cumference, and an inner wall of stone and 
bnck about 40 ft high The space between 
the two walls IS the residential part of the 
I city The streets arc broad and well ]aid out 
North and c of the aty arc the tombs of the 
ancestors of the Manchus Mukden is the 
birthplace of the Manchu dynasty when Nur- 
hachu estabhshed himself there in 1625 Dur- 
ing the Boxer rising, m 1900, the city was 
much injured by fire After a fierce battle of 
14 days’ duration, the Russians were here de- 
feated by the Japanese, who entered the aty 
on March 10, 1905 It was a center of interest 
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dunng the Chmese-Russian difficulties in 
1929, p about 300,000 

Mukerji^ Dhan Gopal (1890-1936), In- 
dian author He came to the U S, for an 
education in 1910 and wrote of his struggles 
in India and America, Caste and Outcast 
(1923) He visited India, wrote My Bt others 
Face (1924), and returned to the U S to 
Jive He wrote many fine books for children, 
among them Gaynecky The Stoiy of a Pigeon^ 
which won the John Newberiy Medal, 1928 
“ Mulatto, a person who is born of a white 
father and black mother, or vice versa In 
the West Indies and South America the vari- 


I United States, where it has become natural- 
j ized, this IS the speaes from which most 
fruit-bearing varieties are derived M 
native to North Amenca, is cultivated for its 
deep-red or black slightly aad fruit Mul- 
berry bark was used by the Chinese and 
Japanese as a material for paper-making 
The paper mulberry is planted for ornament 
in parts of the United States 
Mulching, the process of applying leaves 
straw, cocoanut fibre, ashes, manure, or other 
substance to the surface of the soil above the 
roots of plants, in order to keep it moist by 
checking evaporation, to protect the roots 
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Mukden Ancient Chinese lemple 


ous shades of hybridism are distinguished by 
special names, which, however, are often dif- 
ferently' applied in different regions Thus 
cfcole IS a white in North America, a black 
in Brazil, a white and mestizo cross in Peru 
But quadroon and octoroon have everywhere 
the same meaning — ^whitc with one-fourth 
and one-cighth black blood respectively 
Mulberry, a tree belonging to the 
genus Morus (Vritcaccae), nati\c to temper- 
ate and warm climates The various speaes 
bear rather broad Iea\cs, more or less lobcd, 
and smr^l flowers Among the best known 
Vdiifcties IS M alba, from China/ whose foli- 
age is famous as a food for silkworms In the 


from the effects of frost in winter, to keep 
the surface of the soil loose, or to add to the 
soil some form of nourishment 
Mule, the offspnng of the marc and the 
male ass, though it is quite justifiable to ap- 
ply the term to any hybrid The fact that 
mules are apparently absolutely sterile inter 
sc IS largely' responsible for the belief that 
hybrids are ahvays sterile Though the evi- 
dence is perhaps not absolutely rchable» 
there is some reason to believe that the fc* 
male mule may prov'e fertile occasionally 
w hen crossed by' a stallion or a male ass The 
quahties wJuch make mules valuable arc due 
to blended inheritance thus they are stronger 
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in constitution than the horse, less liable to 
disease, and more easily fed, while superior 
in muscular strength and in bulk to the ass 

Mule Deer or Blacktail, one of the chief 
species of North American deer It gets its 
name from its large ears It is ne\t in size 
to the wapiti and caribou among North 
American deer, and is found in many moun- ' 
tainous parts of the West 

MulKall, Michael George (1836-1900), 
Bntish statistician, was born in Dublin He 
went to South America, and founded there 
the first English daily paper (the Buenos 
Ayres Standard, 1861), and wrote the first 
English book printed in Argentina (Howd- 
hook of the River Plata, i86g) 

Mulhouse^ formerly Mulhauseu, town, 
France The leading industries are cotton 
spinning, printing and dye works for cot- 
ton, linen, calico, wool, and silk fabrics For 
eighty-three years Mulhouse was incorpo- 
rated with France, it belonged to Germany 
from 1871 to 1918, when it was restored to 
France, p 100,000 

Mullah, or Mollah, a Mohammedan judge 
or magistrate 

Mullany, James Robert Madison (1816- 
87) > American naval officer, was born in 
New York City During the Civil War he 
saved Fort Pickens in Pensacola Harbor from 
capture, and, as commander of the Oneida, in 
an encounter with the Confederate ram Ten- 
nessee, he won distinction 


Mullein, the common name of the genus 
Veibasctim, belonging to the other Scrophu- 
lanaceae It comprises over one hundred spe- 
cies, of which some six are natives of Eng- 
land and have been naturalized in the United 
States The great mullein is a roadside plant, 
often five feet or more in height, with woolly, 
nannel-hke leaves, and dense spikes of yellow 
flowers 


Muller, George (1805-98), German pi 
lanthropist, was born in Prussia At Brist 
(1832) he instituted several philanthrop 
wrks, the best known of which is the o 
phanage at Ashle> Downs (1S36) 

Muller, Johannes (1801-58) , Germ; 
physiologist His chief service was the sy 
tcmatic arrangement of physiological know 
edge in the Handbook of Human Phystolo\ 
(1833-40, Eng trans ) 

Muller, Julius (i8oi.?8), German the 
log an His greatest work is Die Chnsthc 

he theory of the pre-existence of souls, a 
vanced as an explanation of original sin 
Muller, Karl Otfried (1797-1840), G« 


man classical archaeologist His Prolegomena 
zu einer wtssenschaftlichcn Mythologie (1825 
Eng trans 1884) showed him a pioneer in 
comparative mythology 

Muller, Wilhelm (1794-1827), German 
lyric poet Many of his poems have been set 
to music b> Schubert, and have an almost 
national reputation, notably, Die schonc 
Mxdlemv and Wintcri cisc 

Muller-Ury, Adolfo (1864- )t Swiss- 
American painter Among his best known 
portraits are those of Pope Pius x , Cardinal 
Merry del Val, President McKinley, General 
Grant, J Pierpont Morgan, Senator Hanna, 

I James J Hill, former Emperor William n , 

I Chauncey M Depeiv, Pius xn 
I Mullet, the name given to a number of 
I bony fishes, known as gray mullets and red 
I mullets 

Mulligan Letters, a senes of letters asso- 
aated with a notable defence made by James 
G Blaine, just before his candidacy for the 
Presidency (1S76), which created one of the 
most dramatic scenes ever witnessed in the 
U S Congress 

Mulock, Sir William (r843-J944), Cana- 
dian statesman, was born in Bond Head, Ont 
In 1896 he was appointed postmaster-general, 
and in the administration of that office he re- 
flected great credit upon himself and his de- 
partment He placed the Canadian post office 
upon a sound financial basis, converting an 
annual deficit of more than half a million 
dollars into a surplus of $300,000 His chief 
reforms were the lowering in 1899 of the 
domestic postal rate from three cents to two 
cents per ounce, the introduction of inter- 
imperial penny postage, the reduction in the 
rate of newspaper postage ' 

Mulready, William (1786-1863), Irish 
genre painter His works include The Cat- 
penier's Shop and Kitchen, Fight Inter- 
1 iipied. The Sonnet 

Multan, or Mooltan, munic city and can- 
tonment, Punjab, India It has numerous 
rums of mosques, tombs and shrines, the most 
important being the tomb of Rukn-i-alam, in 
the old fort, p 84,806 

Multiplepoinding, a process of Scots law, 
similar to, but wider than, the English inter- 
pleader, by which it is determined which of 
two or more persons is entitled to property 
or in what proportions it is to be divided 

Multiple Stars, groups of three or more 
stars physically connected Herschel perceived 
e Lyrae to be made up of two couples and each 
has proved to be revolving, while they drift 
together through space 
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Multnomah Falls, one of the numerous 
picturesque waterfalls on the left bank of 
the Columbia River, 6o miles below the Dalles 
Mumford, Lewis (1895- Am author, 
born Long Island, N Y , published The 
Story of Utopias, Herman Melville, The 
Brown Decades, Living Philosophies, also 
wrote Men Must Act, Faith for Living 
Mummius, whose full name was Lucius 
Mummius Achaicus, was prsetor at Rome 
in 154, and afterwards governor in Further 
Spain In 146 he utterly defeated the army 
of the Achaean league at the isthmus of Cor- 
inth, and plundered Corinth 
Mummy See Embalming 
Mumps, or Epidemic Parotitis, a highly 
contagious but not very senous epidemic dis- 
ease, chiefly noticeable for the accompany- 
ing severe inflammation and enlargement 
about the parotid glands It occurs most com- 
monly among children 
Munch, Edvard (1863-1944), Norwegian 
painter He introduced to his native land the 
personal interpretation to painting as opposed 
to realism and illusiomsm His The Sick 
Child is a masterpiece of Norwegian art His 
Spnng is in the National Gallery and many 
of his works are at the Linde Collection at 
Lubeck 

Munch, Peter Andreas (1810-63), Nor- 
wegian author, was born in Christiania He 
was a recognized authority on Scandinavian 
aichaeology and philology His magnum opus 
is Det Norske Folks Histone 
Munchhausen, Hieronymus Karl Fried- 
rich, Baron (1720-97), a German noble The 
story of his adventures first appeared in 0 \- 
ford in a book of 48 pages, Baron Munch- 
hausen* s Narrative of his Marvellous Travels 
and Campaigns in Russia 
Muncie, city, Indiana Oil and natural gas 
are found in the region Muncie is an im- 
portant manufacturing center, produang 
glass, iron and steel, gas engines, p 49>720 
Munda, a strategic Japanese air base on 
New Georgia Island It was taken by U S 
troops carlv in August, 1943 
Munde, Paul Fortunatus (1846-1902), 
ph>sician, was bom in Sa\on> His skill in 
gvnsecology brought him a large practice, and 
he was obstetric physiaan at various hospitals 
in New York For several >ears he edited the 
American Journal of Obstetrics 

Mundelein, George W^iIIiam (1872- 
1939) cardinal born in New York Citv Or- 
dained a priest in the Roman Catholic church, 
189s, from 1909-1S he was auxiliar\ bishop 
of Brooklyn After 1915 archbishop of Chi- 


cago, elevated to the cardinalate in 1924 
Mundella, Anthony John (1825-97), 
English social and political reformer He 
founded the first board in Great Britain for 
the settlement of labor trouble By his ^ct 
of 1881 compulsoiy attendance at school was 
made universal in England and Wales 
Mundrucus, a tribe of South American 
Indians, the most numerous and powerful of 
all Amazonian peoples 
Mungoos, or Mongoose, the Indian name 
for Heipestes gnseus, a small carnivore, al- 
lied to the civets and ichneumons It is found 
in India, Malaysia, Africa, and Spam The 
animal is useful in destroying rats, and iw 
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on this account introduced into the 
Indies, especially Jamaica, in 1872, where 
multiphed rapidly and speedily became a 
nuisance, destructive to birds and poultry 
Its introduction into the United States has 
been strictly prohibited ^ 

Munhall, borough, Pennsylvania The Car- 
I negie Steel Works, among the largest in the 
world, arc located here, P 

Mum, Paul (1895- ), actor, ^ornin 

Austna Started his stage career in the Yid- 
dish Theatre in N Y He appeared on the 
English speaking stage in 1927 Since 19^2 
he has performed in HolIv^^ood He von 
\\ orld renown for his portrayals in The 1 ah 
lant, 1 Am a Fugitive From a Cham CaHi 
Black Fury, The Story of Louts Pasteur, The 
Good Earth, and HudsoWs Bay 

Munich, (Gcr Munchen), town, dental o\ 

Bavaria The royal residence, a magnificent 
pile, was commenced in the beginning of t e 
17th century, under Maximilian i The cith- 
edral dates from 1368 The royal hbrar\' 1^ 
one of the most valuable in Germans, an^ 
Ihc picture galleries and other art collection, 
arc famous throughout the uorld The O 
Pinakothck houses one of the most notab t 
collections of paintings in the world, vnic 
the New Pinakothck contains man\ \a1u'».:lc 
modern works, chicfl\ b\ Ba\anan 
The German Museum of Natural and Tctn- 
n’cal Sciences the largest of its kind in t e 
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world, was opened in 1925 Munich is also 
celebrated as a musical and dramatic center, 
being intimately associated and influenced b> 
Wagnerian tradition, and having many thea- 
tres of high standing The leading industry 
IS the brewing of beer, for which there are 
some 40 or 50 breweries, in connection with 
which are many famous beergardens Mumch 
was founded by Henry the Lion, Duke of 
Saxony, in the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tur> Adolf Hitler’s 1923 putsch, which 
failed dismally but gave the Nazi Party the 
impetus which led to its domination of Ger- 
many ten years later, was conceived in a 
Munich beer hall, the Burgerbrau Keller It 
was there that Hitler fired a revolver shot in 
the air, crying “I proclaim the new Reich 
It was n Mumch in 1934 that Captain Ernst 
Roehm and several of his companions were 
executed in the great Nazi “purge ” Here w^as 
held the Munch Conference of Sept 28, 
1938, at which government heads of Great 
Britain, France and Italy assented to the 
taking by Germany of the Sudetenlands from 
Czechoslovakia, as the price for temporary 
European peace p 828,325 
Municipality In law, the term mumapal 
corporation applies to most, if not all, sub- 
ordinate local authorities having corporate 
powers, but more commonly the term mun- 
icipal IS used to mean urban communities or 
their local government In the Ume of the 
Roman Empire a general system of munia- 
pahties developed, including former aty- 
states and newly founded cities, with con- 
siderable powers of local government under 
the authority and protection of the empire 
Municipal Ownership The local aspect 
of government or public ownership is com- 
monlv referred to as ‘municipal ownership,’ 
sometimes as 'municipal socialism,’ ‘municipal 
enterprise,’ and ‘municipal trading’ An in- 
crease in the number and importance of 
municipal functions may be viewed as the 
necessary result of the rapid and extensive 
process of urbanization which has taken place 
uring the last fifty to seventy-five years 
Many of these pubhc functions are not per- 
formed on a commeraal basis, it is to such 
IS arc ^ undert-rken that the term mumapal 
ownership particularly refers The prmapai 
pubhc functions conducted in this nay arc 
water supply and distribution, transportation, 
P o^sion of clectncity and gas for power 

cation More rcccnU^ the provision of hous- 
ing, food supply, fuel, and ice have come to 
be recognized as public functions and have 


been undertaken by some municipalities on 
a commercial basis Instances of mumapal 
ownership and private operation, although 
infrequent, represent a step half way be- 
tween public and pnvate enterprise, some- 
times more satisfactory than either 
Munitions Investigation In April, 1934, 
the United States Senate appointed a Speaal 
Committee to investigate organizations en- 
gaged in manufacturing and trading in arms, 
and to consider the wisdom of ‘creating a 
goiemment monopoly in respect to the man- 
ufacture of armaments and munitions’ The 
i findings of this committee were 1 Pnvate 
I interests have circumvented the government 
I policies expressed in arms embargoes or in- 
ternational treaties 2 Bribery has been prac- 
tised in armament sales 3 Firms have sold 
arms simultaneously to both sides in time of 
war and revolutions 4 Firms have encour- 
aged armament races between friendly coun- 
tries s Firms have maintained lobbies to in- 
fluence naval appropriations 6 Arms com- 
panies in Great Britain, Germany, and the 
U S have sefretly agreed on exchange of 
processes, and division of profits and sales 
territories 7 Government agenaes have en- 
couraged sales to foreign countries 
It was revealed that contrary to the pro- 
I visions of the Versailles Treaty which forbids 
Germany to import arms, such importations 
had been made through firms in Great Brit- 
ain, France, and the U S In these cases brib- 
ery was found to have been prictised Our 
j own government agenaes had abetted these 
I sales The investigation further disclosed the 
j wartime profits of leading corporations, not- 
ably the U S Steel Corporation, Bethlehem 
Steel, and the du Pont Company 
Munkaesy, Michael (1846-1900), Hun- 
garian painter His^ first important picture. 
Last Day of a Condemned Prisoner (1868- 
9) gamed a medal at the Salon and estab- 
lished his reputation Other pictures are Mil- 
ton Dictating •Paradise Lost* to Ins Daugh- 
ters (1878), now in the New York Pubhc 
Library, Chnst before Pilate (1881), Death 
0} Mozart (18S4) 

Munro, David Alexander (1848-1910), 
American journalist and editor, was born m 
Ross-shire, Scotland He subsequently be- 
rame general manager, and then editor, of 
The North American ReviCix) (1896-9) He 
a^Kted in the preparation of the last edibon 
of Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon 
Munro, William Bennett (iSJs- ) 
teacher, was bom m Almonte Ont Instructor 
in history and political saence, Wilhams 


College, 1 901 -4, instructor and later pro- 
fessor in Harvard College, 1904-1929, pro- 
fessor in Cal Institute of Technology, 1930- 
45 Among his works are The Government 
of the V S (1919), American Goveinmcnt 
(1930), Mhuictpal Adimnistialwn (1934) 

Munroe, Charles Edwaid (1849-1938), 
American chemist and educator, was born 
in Cambridge, Mass He was expert special 
agent in charge of the chemical industries of 
the United States for the censuses of 1900, 

1 90s, and 1910 He invented smokeless pow- 
der 

Munroe, Kirk (1850-1930), American au- 
thor, was born on the Mississippi River near 
Prairie du Chien, Wis In 1879 he became the I 


Munsterb erg 

American inventor and stenographic expert, 
was born in Oneida co , N Y His experience 
of more than thirty years as a court ste- 
nographer m New York (1857-90) led him to 
I make a number of simplifications in stenog- 
raphy, which he embodied in the Munsoit 
System He also invented a typesetting ma- 
chine and a process for operating a typewriter 
by telegraph 

Munster, province in Eire, comprising si\ 
counties — Clare, Cork, Kerry, Limenck, Tip- 
perary, and Waterford — with an area of 9,- 
318 sq miles In Kerry are the beautiful Kil- 
larney Lakes, p 969,902 

Munster, town, Prussia It is the seat of a 
bishop and has numerous medieval build- 
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Munich Left, Sicgesthor, Right, Old Palace 


first editor of Harper’s Round Table In 1882 
he removed to Dade county, Florida, and de- 
voted himself to the writing of books for 
boys Among some forty titles arc The Fla- 
mingo Feather (1887), Outcast Wamoi 
(1905), For the Mikado (1906) 

Munsey, Frank Andrew (1854-1925), 
American publisher, was^bom in Mercer, Me 
He began (18S2) the publication, in New 
York City, of a juvenile weekly, The Golden 
Argosy In 1889 appeared Munsey' s Weekly, 
changed in 1891 to Mummy's Magazine, the j 
first of the ten-cent magazines to attain a 
large circulation and a profitable advertising 
patronage Munsev subsequently launched a 
number of other magazine ventures and ac- 
quired the ownership of various newspapers, 
including the New York Mail, Herald, Press, 
Sun and Globe, and Evening Telegram He 
nas also the author of a number of stories 
of American life, including Afloat in a Large 
City (1887), The Boy Broker (1888), Dcr- 
nngforth (1894) 

Munson, James Eugene (1835-1906), 


ings, including the Gothic church of St Lam^ 
bert (fourteenth centuiy), the Rathaus, m 
which, on Oct 24, 1648, was signed the Peace 
of Westphalia which terminated the Thirty 
Years’ War, the Cathedral, and the West- 
phalian Museum, with a fine collection of 
Westphalian paintings The leading indus- 
tries are the manufacture of linen and cot- 
ton goods, distilling, brewing, ivoodcarving, 
and glass-pamtzng, p 106,4^8 

Munster, Sebastian (1489-1552)1 German 
scholar, was born in Ingelhcim He edited the 
I first Hebrew Bible produced in Germany, 
wrote a Hebrew grammar and a Chaldean 
grammar and dictionary, also a geography 
entitled Cosmographia Universalis (i 544 ) 
Munsterberg, Hugo j Gcr- 

man-Amencan psychologist, was born m 
Danzig The psychological laboratoo at Har- 
vard IS one result of his labors His more im- 
portant books are Psychology and Life 
(1899) , American Traits (1901) , Psychology 
and Industrial Efficiency (1912) , The Peact 
and America (1915) 
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Muntjac, small Onental deer belonging to 
the genus Cervulus Munt)acs are jungle ani- 
mals, and haunt upland forests especially 
The type form is Cervuhts muntjaCj the 
‘barking deer’ of India 
Munzer, Thomas (1490-1525), religious 
enthusiast, was born at Stolberg in the Harz 
Mountains He joined the Protestant reform- 
ers, and later (1521) founded a new sect, 
called bv its opponents the Anabaptists 
Having been expelled from several places, he 
settled at Mulhausen in Thunngia, and 
brought about the Peasants’ War, which ter- 
minated disastrously at Frankenhauscn 

(1525) 

Muraena, a large eel-like fish, abundant in 


hangings The ancient Egyptians, Babylonir 
ans, and Assyrians decorated the walls of 
their temples and other public buildings with 
large brilhantly colored figures of birds, men, 
animals, and sacred symbols The Greeks 
also made extensive use of color, often apply- 
ing it to their marble statues and reliefs The 
Romans employed fresco painting, mosaics, 
and marble incrustations Italv took the lead 
in the development of fresco painting in the 
fourteenth century thi ough the work of 
Giotto, Cimabue, and their successors, ex- 
emplified at Assisi, Pisa, Florence, and Siena, 
culminating in the following centuries in the 
marvellous frescoes of Raphael and Michel- 
angelo in the Vatican 



tropical and sub-tropical seas Most specii 
arc predaceous, and are armed with stronj 
pointed teeth, b> means of which they sen 
the fish Upon which they prey 
Mural Decoration, the art of dccoratir 
walls, as bv painted surfaces, spaces carve 
in relief, and other methods of adommen 
The practice dates from early times, as h 
back as 4,000 or 5,000 b c Frescoes are painl 
mgs m which the colors are laid on fres 
plaster, encaushc paintings are those i 
which heat js applied, graffito is the ten 
used to desmbe a design scratched on plast 
and colored in sections Other methods i 
mural decoration are the use of mosau 
Kulpture, tiles, of which the work of del 
Robbia IS a shining e-ramplc, and the moi 
modem wall paper, tapestry, and faht 


The earliest important decorative works in 
America — those by the Itahan Brumidi and 
the German Lcutze (1860-8) — are Amencan 
m subject only The native school may be 
said to have begun with the decoration 
(1876-7) of Trinity Church, New York City, 
by John La Farge These were followed by 
the decorations of the State Capitol in Al- 
bany, N Y , executed in 1878 by Wilham 
Morns Hunt Perhaps the most important 
single decorative achievement in the United 
States IS John Singer Sargent’s ‘Pageant of 
Religions’ in the Boston Pubhc Library, con- 
taming his celebrated ‘Prophets ’ E A Ab- 
bey’s senes of frescoes based on the story of 
the Holy Grail adorns the same building A 
marked impetus to mural painting xvas af- 
lorded by the decoration of the bmldinp of 
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the World’s Fair at Chicago (1903), executed 
under the direction of Franas D Millet A 
large number of American decorative artists 
also took part in the adornment of the Con- 
gressional Library at Washington 

Among other important public buildings 
whose decorations were completed dunng the 
last years of the nineteenth century were the 
Boston State House, decorated by Simmons, 
^ Walker, and Reid , the Appellate Court House 
in New York City, by a number of artists, 
and the Baltimore Court House by Blashheld 
and Turner Among recent achievements are 
the state houses at Harrisburg and Des 
Moines, and especially that of St Paul may 
be mentioned Ornate mural decoration has 
also become customary in the great hostclrics, 
such as the Waldorf-Astoria, the Manhattan, 
and the St Regis, in New York City The sen- 
sational decorations for the courtyard of the 
Detroit Museum of Art are painted by Diego 
Rivera For the art controversy over the 
murals of the RCA Building at Rockefeller 
Center, New York, see Rivera Later at the 
Communist ‘New Workers School' in New 
York, this artist painted panels of Marx, 
Trotzky, Stalin, and W J Foster Brangwyn 
and Sert were also connected with the mural 
oainting at Rockefeller Center ‘The Epic of 
Culture in the New World’ at Dartmouth 
College'was painted by Orozco Thomas Ben- 
ton is regarded as the greatest American 
mural painter His murals depicting Indiana 
history and life at A Century of Progress Ex- 
position won for him nation-wide acclaim 

Murano, tn , Italy, has for centuries had a 
reputafaon for Venetian glass Its cathedral 
of San Donato dates from the loth century, 
and has a noteworthy collection of Venetian 
glass, p 5.436 

Murat, Joachim (i767~i8i5), Jving of 
Naples, was born at La Bastide, in France 
Napoleon rewarded him with the command 
of the consular guard and the hand of his 
joungest sister, Caroline (1800) Murat was 
a great cavalry leader He commanded the 
French cavalry at Marengo, at Austerlitz, 
through the Prussian campaign, and again in 
Spam, and his dash and daring contributed 
not a little to the French victories He had 
been made king of Naples by Napoleon in 
1808 

Muratorii Lodovico Antonio (1672- 
1730) Italian scholar, was bom at Vignola His 
three great works are the Rcnim liahcarum 
Senptores (1723-1SS1) » the Antiqutiaies 
Itohcos Mcdtt AEvi (173^*42) > and the 
ndt d'ltalia (first complete ed i 7 S 3 -S 6 )> 


which IS a learned and critical history of 
Italy from the birth of Christ down to the 
year 1750 The works of Muiaton mark an 
epoch in the study of history, by reason of 
his scholarly use of documentary evidence 

Murchison, Sir Roderick Impey (1792- 
1871), British geologist, was born at Tarra- 
dale, Rosshire He resolved to attack the 
problem of the older rocks of Wales This 
resulted in the publication (1838) of The 
Sthman System, which constitutes Murchi- 
son’s chief title to fame Murchison also 
founded the Permian system, and he was one 
of the first to recognize the importance of 
the Devonian 

Murder is the unlawful killing of another 
with malice aforethought Malice afofe- 
thought refers to the state of mind preceding 
or co-e\isting with the act or omission which 
causes death, and ma}' mean an}^ state of 
mind from a positive intention to kill some 
particular person out of hatred or ill-nill 
down to that state of mind which consists in 
the mere knowledge that the act will probably 
cause the death of, or grievous bodily harm 
to, some person, even although such kno\vl- 
edge may be accompanied by a wish that 
death or grievous bodily harm may not be 
caused Nor is it necessary that the person 
killed be the intended victim if there was in- 
tent to kill some one and another is actually 
killed At common law and in many slates it 
IS murder to kill another w'hile committing 
the crimes of arson, burglary, rape, and lar- 
ceny 

Common law does not recognize degr^ 
in murder, but in some of the states of t c 
United States murder is divided into first, 
second, and third degrees The first degree in- 
dues all cases of deliberate homicide 
intent to kill, and generally the second de- 
gree includes all other cases where malice k 
present, but where the intent to actually 1 
IS not clearly made out, or where there was 
nq previous deliberation Where three degrees 
are recognized the statutes vary as to the c c 
ments of the second and third degrees, ou 
must be consulted in each state 
Murdoch, James Edward 
American actor, bom in Philadelphia 
supported Fanny Kemble in her Amen 
tour of 1833, and played comedy parts wi 
Jefferson, Booth, and the elder Wallick 
Murdock, or Murdoch, Wilham 
1839), Scottish engineer and inventor of coa " 
gas lighting, was bom at Bellow' Mill, > 
shire Murdock also invented the steam g 
(1803), utilization of compressed air, iro 
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cement, and made improv ements in the steam* 
engine 

Murex, a genus of gastropods, including 
a large number of species, found all over the 
world They produce a purple dye, whidi in 
the case of certain Mediterranean species was 
one of the sources of Tyrian purple 
Murfree, Mary Noailles (1850-1922), 
American author, was born in Murfreesboro, 
Tenn Under the name Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock she became widely known for her gra- 
phic studies of the life and people of the Ten- 
nessee mountains Her most important books 
are In the Tennessee Mottntains (1850) , The 
Mystery of White-Faced Mountains and 
Othei Stones (1895) , The Frontiersman 
(1905) 

Muriatic Acid See Hydrochloric Acid 
Muridae, a familv of rodents, which not 
only includes the true rats and mice (sub- 
family Munnae) but also voles, lemmmgs, 
muskrats, and many others 
Murillo, Bartholome Esteban (1618-82), 
Spanish painter, bom at Seville He rapidly 
attained to popularity, and in i66o founded 
the Academy of Seville His g>psy type of 
Madonna, his saints and children, drawn 
from the people, gained him wide popular- 
ity Neither in his conception of his subject 
nor m the handling does he attempt com- 
plicated emotions or color-schemes, his aim 
IS to please the eye Great sums have been 
paid fer his pictures The French in 1852 paid 
586,000 fiancs (about $117,000) for his Im- 
maculate Conception (Louvre) A few ex- 
amples of his paintings are in the U S Among 
his works are Moses Striking the Rock, The 
Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes 
Murmansk, seaport and province, Soviet 
Russia A railroad from Petrograd, now Len- 
ingrad, was constructed to the ice-free port 
of Murmansk during World War I Valu- 
able supplies had accumulated there at the 
time of the Russian revolution of 1917 In 
1918 an allied expedition landed to protect 
these stores and to aid the White Russians 
against the Bolsheviki 


Murphy, Charles Francis (1858-195 
American politician, was born in New Y< 
In 1902 he was elected leader of the Ti 
man\ Hall organization by the executive cc 
mittcc In 1903 and 1905 he conducted 
Oemocralic campaigns which resulted m 
election and re-election of George B 2 
Clellan as mavor of New York 
Murphy, Frank (1893- ), New I 

pohbcian He was governor of Michi 
throughout continuance of the outrageous 


down strikes of 1937 m that State, and \vas 
deasively defeated for re-election in 1938 
Became U S attorney-general, 1939, Su- 
preme Court justice, 1940 

Murphy, John Francis (1853-1921) , 
Amencan painter, born in Oswego, N Y The 
N Y Metropolitan Museum has his ‘Au- 
tumn,’ a picture characterized by the poetry 
and refinement that mark his best work 

Murray, David (1830-1905), Amencan 
educator, w^s born at Bovina, N Y He 
served under the Japanese government as su- 
perintendent of schools and colleges at Tokyo, 
and helped to reorganize the Japanese system 
of education He was secretary to the board 
of regents of the University of the Slate of 
New York from 1880 to 1889 

Murray, Gilbert (1866- ), Bntish clas- 

sical scholar and author, w'as born in Aus- 
tralia, appointed professor of Greek at Ox- 
ford (1908) , professor of poetry, Harvard 
(1926) , chairman League of Nations Union 
Wrote Stoic Christian and Humanist (1940) 

Murray, James Augustus Henry (1837- 
1915), English lexicographer, was born in 
Roxburgshire In 1879 he undertook, for the 
Philological Soaety and Oxford University 
Press, the editorship of the New English 
Dictionary on Histoncal Pnnctples, one of 
the greatest philological works in any lan- 
guage 

Murray, John (1741-1815), Amencan 
j clergyman, was born at Alton, England He 
took part m the first American Universahst 
! convention at Oxford, Mass , in 1785, which 
I assumed the name of Independent Christian 
Universalists for the sect 

Murray, John, a famous British publishing 
house founded m 1768 by John MacMurray 
(1745-93) Ou his death he Was succeeded by 
John Murray the second (1778-1843)— the 
‘Anak of pubhshers,’ according to Lord By- 
ron Murray acted as publisher for Byron 
Jane Austen, Irving, Crabbe, Campbell, Lyell, 
Moore, Borrow, Napier {Peninsular War), 
Croker {Boswell), Mrs Somerville, and oth- 
ers John Muriray the fifth is now the senior 
partner of the firm 

Murray, Sir John (1841-1914), British 
naturalist, was born in Ontario He was one 
of the naturalists on the Challenger Expedi- 
tion in 1872-6, and after assisting in the com- 
pilation of the Scientific Results of the ex- 
pedition, in 50 vols , became editor in 1882, 
contributing from his own pen the narrative 
of the expediUon and the description of the 
deep-sea deposits 

Murray, Lindley (1,43-1826), Amencan 
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grammanan, was born in Swatara, Pa Tbe 
first edition of his Grammar of the English 
Language (1795) was prepared for the use 
of a young ladies’ school in York, in which 
he gave instruction It was succeeded by Eng^ 
hsh Exeictses, and a Key, besides an English 
Reader and Spelling Book, all of %vbich were 
widely used in England and America for many 
years 

Murray, Philip (1886- ), U S labor 

leader, born m Scotland, of Irish parentage 
Worked m Scottish mines at 10, then in U S 
mines, became president of the C I 0 in 
1940 

Musaeus, Greek grammarian, author of 
Hero and Lcander, which cannot be placed 
earlier than the sth centurv^ ad It has been 
often translated into English, notably by 
Marlowe 

Musaeus, Johann Karl August (173S 
S7), German author, was born m Jena His 
prmapal works were Dei dcutsche Giandt 
son, a parody on Richaidson^s novel (1760), 
and Volksmaichen dei Deutschen (1787), 
which has appeared in manv editions both in 
German and English 

Musa Ibn Nosair (640-715), Arab con- 
queror of North Africa Having formed an 
alliance with Count Julian, he crossed over 
(712) to Spain, and took Seville and other 
towns 

Muscae Volitantes, shadows cast upon 
the retina, which appear to the patient as 
black spots moving within his eve when he 
looks at a bright white surface They are fre- 
quently more in evidence during digestive dis- 
turbances, occasionally during Bnght’s dis- 
ease, and they are more readily seen by 
patients with myopia 

Muscat, Maskat, or Muskat, seaport and 
capital of the independent state of Oman, 
Arabia It is under British political influence, 
and 15 the residence of the sultan and of the 
British resident, p 20,000 
Muscatelle, Muscadel, or Muscadine, a 
strong, sweet, dehcious white wine produced 
in Languedoc, France The name is also ap- 
plied to both red and white wines (Moscado) 
of Italy and other places, espeaally those from 
the muscadine grape 

Muscatine, city, Iowa The fresh water 
pearl button industry is one of the largest in 
the world, p 18,286 

Muschelkalk, a shelly limestone which 
constitutes the middle subdivision of the 
Tnassic system in Europe 
Muscles, tbe organs of motion, consist of 
bundles or fasciculi of parallel reddish con- 1 


tractile fibres Voluntary muscles are under 
the control of the will, and their fibres ex- 
hibit a cylindrical form, with minute trans- 
verse stripes or striae The bundles of fibres 
are bound together by connective tissue, 
which also forms a sheath for the ivhole 
xnuscle Each fibre has a membranous en- 
velope which IS blended with the tissues of 
tbe tendon Within this investment he the 
sarcous or true muscular elements The in- 
voluntary muscles are found chiefly in the 
walls of the hollow viscera, such as the blad- 
der, the blood-vessels, and the intestine Their 
fibres are spindle-shaped and non-stnated 
They are generally bound into flattened bun- 
dles a cement substance and ordinaty areo- 
lar tissue One great involuntary muscle, the 
heart, is composed of striped muscular tis- 
sue, which differs in some respects from that 
of the voluntary muscles All muscles are 
abundantly supplied with capillaries which 
run between and with nerves which termi- 
nate m the fibres The normal stimulus is 
nervous, but the muscles mav also be made 
to contract by electrical stimulation, by a 
pinch, or by a blow After death the muscles 
lose their elasticity and their contractility, and 
become rigid through congelation of their 
myosine 

As a result of prolonged or repeated use, 
both voluntary and mvoluntaiy muscles in- 
crease enormously in size through the form^y 
tion of new fibres Disuse, on the other hand, 
and loss of nerve supply lead to atroph> and 
diminution of the muscle substance Muscles 
are liable to ruptures and to wounds The cut 
or torn ends need to be approximated by 
tures, and the parts must be kept at rest by 
suitable splints 

Muscle Shoals Project, a project, under- 
taken by the U S Government m 19^^, 
the erection of nitrate plants for the pi^“ 
duction of compounds used in explosn e man- 
ufacture The project was located at Musde 
Shoals, on the Tennessee River, in the nortn- 
ern part of Alabama, because of the ' 
lent waterpower facilities in that region 
the termination of World War I, m ' 
it was considered unwise to progress 
work under governmental control, and tnc 
plant, though a potential resource for 'vjaj 
purposes, thereafter lay idle, ai'aitmg 
decision of Congress as to its financing 
future administration The Tennessee \ allty 
Authority Act of 1933 provided for the na- 
tional defense by creating a corporation 0 
the operation of the Muscle Shoals prop- 
erties 
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Muses, in anaent Greek mythology, god- 
desses who were the speaal patronesses of 
the various forms of hterature They are us- 
ually said to have been the daughters of Zeus 
and Mnemosyne Hesiod first fixed their num- 
bei at nine Clio, the muse of history, Eu- 
terpe, the muse of lync poetry, Thalia, the 
muse of comedy and other merry verse , Mel- 
pomene, the muse of^^ tragedy, Terpsidiore, 
the muse of chonc dance and song, Erato, 
the muse of love poetry, Polyhymnia, the 
muse of the sacred hymn , Urania, the muse 
of astronomy, Calhope, the muse of eoic 
poetry From Thessaly the worship of the 
muses spread to Boeotia, where Mt Helicon 
was especially sacred to them Mt Parnassus, 
too, in Phocis, was one of their haunts 
Museum, the name originally apphed to a 
temple of the Muses, later used m connection 
with any building devoted to saence, leam- 
mg, and fine art, as the Museum m Alex- 
andria, and subsequently, as at present, re- 
stneted to institutions for the preservation 
and exhibition of works of art or specimens 
of natural history Museums of the United 
States are of comparatively recent origin, but 
their growth has been phenomenal While 
they cannot vie with the collections of the 
Old World, in the domain of the fine arts, 
except in modem sculpture and painting, in 
the natural saences the best museums of Am- 
enca bear comparison with those of Europe 
The first museum of consequence in the 
United States was a development of the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington 
Among art museums, the first in rank is the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
City, incorporated m 1870 The contents in- 
clude Egyptian and other anaent antiquities, 
the largest collection of Cypriote antiquities 
in the world, a fine collection of paintings 
(particularly rich in Italian and Dutch 
works), collections of ancient and modem 
sculpture, of the decorative arts, of arms and 
armor, and other art objects Second stands 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, known par- 
ticularly for the arrangement of its treasures 
Its collection of Japanese art is considered 
the finest in the world It has important col- 
lections of Egypban and classical antiquities, 
porcelains and textiles, and many examples 
of modern painting, as well as a collection of 
60,000 prints It also maintains a school of 
art The Art Institute of Chicago, organized 
m 1879, fias a valuable collection of paintings, 
sculpture, and other objects of art, and mam- 
tarns the largest and most comprehensive art 
school m Amencar Other important American 


museums of art are the Worcester Art Mu- 
seum, the collection of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, the Wilstach Collec- 
tion of Philadelphia, the Department of Fine 
Arts of the Carnegie Institute at Pittsburgh, 
Pa , the Walters Gallery of Baltimore, the 
Corcoran Gallery of Washington, the Al- 
bright Art Gallery of Buffalo , the Cincinnati 
Museum, the Cleveland Museum of Art, the 
City Art Museum of St Louis, the Golden 
Gate Museum of San Franasco and the San 
Francisco Institute of Art The Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences, maintained by 
the city of New York, is devoted to natural 
sciences as well as to art The Museum of the 
City of New York, recently opened, ha's ex- 
hibitions of the chronological development 
of the various phases of New York life, from 
earliest times to the present Among the col- 
lections are the topographical history of New 
York, Manners and Customs, Transportation, 
Architecture, Banking and the Stock Ex- 
change, Newspapers, the Theatre and Sports 
Models of Historical Events, etc 

Among natural history museums, the Am- 
erican Museum of Natural History in New 
York City is notable It has departments of 
anthropology, geology, paleontologj', and 
zoology, and has sent out many important 
expeditions The Peabody Museum of Amer- 
ican archaeology and ethnology, belonging 
to Harvard University, is especially rich in 
I ethnological material pertaining to the Amer- 
ican Indian The Department of the Mu- 
seum, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, is strong 
in anthropology, paleontology, and zoology 
The Field Museum of Natural History in 
Chicago was founded by Marshall Field Its 
departments of American archaeology and 
botany are particularly fine, and it sends out 
numerous expeditions 

Other museums are maintamed by vanous 
nistorical, local, and patriot ic societies 
throughout the country, such as the New 
York Historical Society , the Pennsylvania 
Historical Soacty at Philadelphia, and the 
Chicago Historical Soaety Many universities 
and colleges also have museums Mention 
may also be made of such museums as those 
of the New York Botamcal Gardens, the 
Zoological Gardens in Bronx Park, and the 
New York Aquarium, all maintamed by the 
aty, the Museum of the Hispamc Society of 
America, and the Museum of the American 
Indian, also located in New York, and similar 
institutions throughout the country Among 
the great museums of the world are the Bnt- 
ish Museum, the South Kensmgton Museum, 
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the Louvre, Pans, the Museums of the Va- 
tican, the Hermitage, Leningrad, the Prado, 
Madrid, the Uffizi, Florence 
Mushrooms, a group of fungi of the family 
Hymcnomycetaceae, many of which are edi- 
ble They occur in almost all parts of the 
world, growing wild in woods, meadows, and 
pastures The edible varieties are extensively 
cultivated for the tabic, usually under cover 
The best known of the true mushrooms is 
the Common Mushroom {Aganens campes- 
tm) Other popular edible varieties are the 
Horse Mushroom, three members of the 
genus Coprinus — ^Ink Caps, Shaggy Manes, 
and the Glistening Coprinus, the Parasol 
Mushroom , Fairy Ring Mushrooms As food, 
mushrooms contain about 89 per cent water 
and are valuable largely for their protein con- 
tent Mushrooms are easily grown in cellars 
or caves where beds of manure are prepared, 
where the temperature is held about 54 r, 
and where sufficient moisture is provided 
Music A sound, to be material for musical 
use, must have such regularity of vibration 
as to be recognizable as individual Such a 
sound, as opposed to irregular vibrations, 
producing what is known as noise, is called 
a tone and is the smallest unit in the science 
and art of music Most tones, however, are 
really composites, as every vibrating body 
tends to produce a series of tones made up 
of a fundamental tone, with its specific name, 
as c, G, etc , which determines the pitch, and 
certain higher tones called overtones, or up- 
per partials 

Three groups of instruments were devised 
by primitive man — wind instruments, with 
numerous varieties of flutes and flageolets 
made of reeds, grasses, wood, bone, stone, 
etc , percussive instruments, including clap- 
pers, castanets of shell or metal, gongs of 
various materials, and drums in infinite var- 
iety, stringed instruments, from the most 
primitive harps, made like a bow, to more 
advanced inventions emploving resonance 
boxes and nccks« 

The growth of systems of notation in Eu- 
rope required many centuries The Greeks 
contented themselves with a simple method 
of indicating tones by letters and other sim- 
ilar characters, some inverted, some placed 
on their sides Two sets were in use, one for 
vocal and one for instrumental music At 
times duration was indicated by small marks, 
and there was a sign for a rest Certain slight 
improvements were made by the Romans 
From the 8th century neumes — musical short- 
hand signs — ^placed above the words, came in- , 


to use, though with much variation m the 
treatment of the slanting lines, curves, points, 
and dashes Lines — one or two— ncie in use 
by the loth century, giving more definite lo- 
cation for tones Thus the modern staff had 
its beginning Subsequently other lines were 
added, and letters were given to indicate 
tones, especially c, g and r From the Gothic 
character of these letters the modern clefs 
are derived 

Music in the hands of the Greeks took on 
i a dignity and scientific elaborateness hitherto 
unknown While there are but few examplca 
of ancient Greek melodies, we know that 
music and poetry were used almost insepar- 
ably The instruments most used were the 
lyra and kiihaia The 7th century bc saw 
the beginning of acoustical research, Pytha- 
gorus (S82-C 507 B c ) being the first import- 
ant discoverer of the laws of sound A tone- 
system was built up on the units, the octave 
and the tetracliord (four tones wuthin the 
interval of a fourth) Contrary to the pres- 
ent method of conceiving scales and inter- 
vals, the Greeks reckoned downward By 
variously dividing the tetrachord, three types 
of senes were created — the diatonic, chro- 
matic, and enharmonic, the first of ^vhich was 
considered most important These senes mav 
be given as e, d, c, b The diatonic senes 
within the tetrachord was subject to various 
rearrangements by different placing of the 
half-tone, giving rise to ‘modes’ or ‘speaes 
By joining two similar tctrachords together 
and, when necessary, adding one step, an oc- 
tave was created ' . 

Seven ‘species’ or ‘modes’ were rccogmzcQf 
the difference of effect being caused 
position of the half-tones or half-steps Tms 
may be visualized by using only the whi c 
keys of the piano By playing the scac 
(downward) from e to e on the white ke>s, 
the Donan mode is illustrated, from P to Pi 

the Phrygian, etc These arrangements 0 
whole and half-tones established norms that 
were long used in ecclesiastical music throng 
the spread of Roman influence, they are seen 
in much of the Russian music and later in 
the work of Debussy and others among tne 
moderns Of the seven original modes, t''® 
much used survive in modern music— t c 
Lvdian, our major, and the Hypodonati, 0 
which our minor is a variant 
Early Church Music — ^The early Christian 
naturally turned to music as an aid to re- 
ligion, advances in style being traceable from 
about the 4th century Greek unison mclo ' 
was made the basis of the Gregonan stv e, 
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charactenzed by absence of fixed rhythm — 
following, ns it did, prose tevts — austerity, use 
of modes, and a formal but effective union of 
text and music Eight modes, built upon the 
Greek prototypes, but differently named, 
were used with some variation, by the year 
1000, and others were later added Slowly the 
pure 5 t>lc gave way to more flondness, and 
tones foreign to the pure scales crept in The 
33th century saw early successful attempts at 
pol> phonic (many-voiccd) writing In the 
worl^ of several writers of the 15th century 
contrapuntal skill was developed to a point 
of astounding intncacy Progress in poly- 
phonic music was meanwhile being made in 
Italy One of the two main seats was at 
Venice At Rome, the other center, the Papal 
Chapel encouraged the best writers The long 
senes* culminated in Palestrina (d 1594), 
whose works show the highest possible de- 
velopment of nobility of style, appropriate- 
ness of music to text, the proper adjustment 
of the intellectual to the emotional clement — 
all within the limits presenbed by the ideal 
expression required by the Roman ritual 

Early Seculai Music — ^Meanwhile there 
were movements to give to the laity music 
more worldly, of more warmth and charm 
The Troubadours appeared in Southeastern 
France after 1100 and were promment until 
the 13th century In Northern France the 
Trouvercs pursued some of the devices of the 
Troubadours, though certain important dif- 
ferences existed From France the songs made 
their w^ay easily to England and the Nether- 
lands In Germany a parallel movement oc- 
curred in the activities of the Minnesinger 
and the Mcistersinger 

Musical Instuiments — ^In the i6th cen- 
tury, especially m the latter half, music for 
instruments came to be recognized as worthy 
of serious attention, the desire for more 
body in accompiniments led to efforts to- 
ward the perfecting of instruments, and the 
creation of the opera, about the beginmng oi 
the 17th century, played an important pari 
m this respect Instruments in use at the 
beginning of the 16th centur> were of twe 
mam chsscsr—kc> board and portable stringed 
ms^uments Of the latter, the lute was most 
highlj considered for its possible concerted 

effects, tending toward modern harmony i 

welcome rehef from the contrapuntal type 
n was much m favor until the i8th century 
The guitar and mandohn are its modem dc« 
nvatues The viol-^pla>ed with a bow—ap- 
pealed because of its more eloquent singim 
tone Se\eral vaneties were developed, th( 


most important of which was the violin in 
its early form The crowmng workmanship 
came from Stradivari (d 1737), pupil of one 
of the earlier and famous Amati family at 
Cremona, and from the Guarnen family, es- 
pcaally Giuseppi (d c 174S) 

The modern keyboard w^as practically es- 
tablished by the i6th century Using the long- 
understood pnnaple of the lever, organs and 
stringed keyboard instruments came into 
more developed form Among the precursors 
of the pianoforte was the clavichord, known 
as early as the 14th century and still made up 
to about 1800 Another precursor of the 
pianoforte was the harpsichord To Cnstofori 
(d 1731) is due the credit of inventing the 
modern pianoforte The growth of the or- 
gan occupied several centuries Other instru- 
ments of importance in modern music are 
the clarinet, the flute, the oboe Horns of 
! various types— French horns, trombones, etc 
I — ^were similarly derived from older forms 
! and have undergone great improvements since 
the creation of the modern symphony or- 
chestra 

The great outstanding name of the contra- 
puntalists — indeed one of the important 
names of all groups in musical history — is 
J S Bach (1685-1750) To Bach is due 
credit for extension of keyboard technique, 
as he advocated the use of all fingers instead 
of the middle three His works for the clavi- 
chord include the famous Well-Tempered 
Clavichord (forty-eight preludes and fugues 
in all the keys, a pianistic thesaurus) , twelve 
suites, inventions, and many concertos for 
one or more claviers, containing suggestions 
of the sonata form The chamber music li^t 
IS also a long one — sonatas and concertos for 
violin with orchestra, and for flute, violin, 
and viola da gamba with clavier, and many 
orchestral overtures Besides a large num- 
ber of smaller vocal works, including secular 
as well as sacred cantatas, Bach’s composi- 
Uons include the Five Passions, two Magni- 
ficats, and five large masses 
A contemporary of Bach was Handel 
(1685-1759) His operatic works showed 
early Italian influences, but in his oratorios 
-^bout twenty m number— his commanding 
genius is evident To Handel we owe the 
modern oratorio, and his influence upon 
choral music in England, where he produced 
a long list of Works, has been very great The 
Messiah (1742) has held its place as the 
foremost of Handel’s oratorios 
In the folk song the idea of a second 
theme, in contrast with the pnnopal theme, 
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bad presented itself in the interest of variety 
The operatic ana developed this idea, and 
the three-part song form was established 
Out of these elements emerged the sonata, 
tentatively in the hands of Scarlatti (1685- 
1757) > Bach (in his concertos), and Philipp 
Emanuel Bach (1714-88), who bequeathed 
to Haydn a form ready for significant de- 
velopments Haydn, by able combination of 
the materials at hand, established the sonata 
form, in which a very large part of musical 
literature is cast — sonatas for pianoforte, solo 
stringed instruments, chamber music, includ- 
ing trios, quartets, etc , and the symphony 
(sonata for orchestra) Haydn left 125 sym- 
phonies, 30 trios, and 77 quartets, besides 
many other works for various combinations, 
including voices His work in fixing the son- 
ata-form and in orchestral improvements 
justifies his name Tather of the symphony 
and the quartet ’ 

The line of development was unbroken by 
the prolific activity of Mozart (1756-91), 
master of melody, form, and grace One of 
the world^s greatest prodigies in any field, he 
composed at a very early age, from 1766 
producing an astonishing scries of composi- 
tions He produced over a thousand works, 
including symphonies, chamber music, sacred 
and secular choral music, works for solo in- 
struments, and a long list of operas Of the 
latter, Don Giovanni (1787) and Die Zauber- 
fiote (1791) should be mentioned Among the 
symphonies are the great Jupttei in C arfd 
the G minor 

In Beethoven (1770-1827) classical music 
came to its highest point and romantic music 
had its real inception He conceived music 
as a means of expressing the throbbing emo- 
tions of mankind Beginning as a strict clas- 
siast, he worked his wav into greater and 
greater freedom bv extension of form and 
treatment of thematic and harmonic mate- 
rials, until, in his last penod, there was at 
work a genius bound b> inadequate forms 
he was trying to escape He became essen- 
tially a romanticist by his insistence upon the 
function of music as a personal, not a formal, 
utterance, even though classical fdrms were 
used Bcetho\en’s works for the pianoforte 
include thirty-two sonata^ for tw'o hands, 
one for four hands, and many smaller pieces, 
ii\ e concertos, eight trios, and three quartets 
The violin list contains the nine sonatas and 
the great concerto Sixteen quartets and a 
large number of other ensemble works are 
in the chamber music class There are nine 
sxmphomcs. the last called the ‘Choral,* as 


in the last movement Beethoven emploved 
voices, twelve overtures, Egmont and the 
three Leonoie^ being among the greatest in 
the literature Works for the voice include, 
among others, the opera Fideboj an oratorio, 
and two masses 

Great German symphonists since Beeth- 
oven are Spohr (1784-1859), Schubert (i 797 " 
1828), Mendelssohn (1809-47), Schumann 
(1810-56), and Brahms (i 833 -‘ 97 ) Schu- 
bert the romantic element was predominant 
Prolific to the extreme, he wTote over 600 
songs, 6 massds, many dramatic works, 20 
string quartets, many w^orks for the piano, 
and 10 symphonies, the most famous being 
the ‘Unfinished* in B minor and the C major, 
the last a monument of lyricism Schumann, 
another romantic, added richly to the song 
literature of the last century, producing 


nearly 250 songs In his Carnaval, Faniasic- 
stucke, and Fantasie in C, as in many other 
works for the piafaofortc, he made use of 
striking rhythms, individual, pictorial themes, 
and harmonic novelties, all to reproduce vi- 
sions fantastic but full of charm and poctr\ 
Other song winters who should be noted 
are Franz (1815-92), Wolf (1860-1900)1 
CorneJius (1824-74), Brahms (1833-97)* 
Loewe (1796-1868) Mendelssohn (1809-47) 
earned on the romantic development, faci c ' 
blending the classical wuth the romantic st^ c 
He wTote 4 symphonies, 7 overtures, a vio in 
concerto, much chamber music, and man^ 
choral works and pianoforte composition^^ 
[n Brahms (1833-97) the classical school 
said to have ended To one group he appear 
1 reactionary, since he adhered so strictiv 0 
Lhe older forms and, withal, brought 
ademic solidity to his writing, by anotne 
le w'as looked upon as a romanticist, 

:he classical forms as a vehicle of more t "in 
formal musical thought His songs 
sober earnestness and fervor that n*"® P 
11m in the ranks of the great song 
[n addition to a large number of pianotori 
vorks (solos m sonata forms, intcrmcr i 
rapricci, and concertos), he produced lour 
;rcat symphonies, overtures, and the . 

lequtcm To violin literature he contribui 
onatas and a concerto which ranks WJ 
he world’s greatest 

To Liszt (1811-86) was due the creation 
if the new' orchestral form, the 
loem Among his important wor^ arc 
locms Tasso, Orpheus, The Preludes, 
fazeppa As conductor, pianoforte virtu - > 
,nd champion of the neglected, ' 

mong the ‘radicals’ of the dav, his influence 
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was enormous In the symphonic field, as 
well as in the opera, the most stupendous 
German compositions after Brahms came 
from Richard Strauss (1864- ) This un- 
usually bold writer produced senes of 
works which, for daring of conception and 
bnlhance of execution, command tremend- 
ous interest if not always musical approval 
With an amazing orchestral technique, an 
abundance of ideas of tonal coloring, and es- 
pecially a sense of humor, he stands at the 
head of the German school today Besides 
many songs of great beauty, he has wntten 
a series of tone-poems, mcluding Don Jmn, 
Tod md Verklarung, and the operas Fenr- 
snoi and Salome For Wagner’s important 
contnbution to German music, see Opera 
While English music began with and has 
been predominantly concerned with the chor- 
al side, this interest did not entirely pre- 
clude the production of instrumental music 
The madrigal, a light and pleasing contra- 
puntal form of secular music, already created | 
m Italy, came to hold great interest for the j 
English writers Morley (i5S7-c 1602) and! 
Gibbons (1583-1625) excelled in this form 
In the latter part of the 19th century, a group 
of composers appeared, including Sulhvan, 
noted chiefly for his gay and sparkhng 
comic-operas, though also the writer of seri- 
ous opera, and orchestral music, Parry with 
many symphonies, Stanford, and Elgar 

In Italy the impetus given to use of in- 
struments made itself felt increasingly as the 
17th century progressed About that time 
the ‘sonata’ (a piece to be ‘sounded,* as op- 
posed to the ‘cantata,’ one to be sung) came 
into general use The viohnistic traditions of 
Coreik influenced Pugnani (d 1798) and his 
pupil Viotti (1753-1824) 

Domenico Scarlatti (1685-1757), son of 
the famous opera-writer, was equally im- 
portant in the field of harpsichord music, 
rivilling Handel in virtuosity His numerous 
works are important in their freedom from 
contrapuntal elements, and in their tendency 
toward the distinctly modern homophonic 
form 

In France the music of the i6th century, 
apart from the secular types of the Trouba- 
dours and Trouvercs noted above, was strong- 
1\ influenced by the Netherland composers 
In the French works there was an advance 
in structural clarity in chamber music, on 
which the ballet and opera styles made 
an impression In the operatic arena Gluck 
hid entered, and a movement was started, 
that led to a rchabihtation of opera when 


the opera comtque was beginning to engage 
serious attention Mehul (1763-1817) ana 
Cherubim (1760-1842) were among those 
who carried on the Gluck traditions Cheru- 
bim was in the group of the best opera writ- 
ers Church music occupied him, however, as 
well as opera, and his greatest works are his 
masses and the Requiem in C minor 
Chopin (1810-49) was the greatest genius 
to make use of the improved pianoforte Psy- 
chologically his music runs from the most 
morbid to the febrilely fiery In these two 
extremes his mixture of racial predilections is 
seen at work The Nocturnes and some of 
the Preludes exhibit the former mood, while 
; the Polonaises and many Etudes are examples 
I of the latter His Sonatas in B minor and 
B h minor are among the best piamstic litera- 
ture, constantly heard Other works equally 
well known are the Sekerzos, Ballades, Iin- 
ptomptus, and Berceuse In the orchestral 
field, Berhoz (1803-69) wielded equally great 
influence He studied all groups of instru- 
ments with the idea of utilizing to the fullest 
degree their special capaaties Contemporanes 
of importance in the orchestral field were 
Reber (1807-80), David (1810-1876), com- 
poser of Le desert, Habeneck (1781-1849), 
founder of the Conservatoire concerts in 
1806, and Pasdeloup (1819-87), who began 
anotW series in 1851 Gounod (1818-93) was 
active in the field of sacred music, though 
it IS upon his operas, notably Faust, that his 
fame rests Saint Saens (1835-1921) was long 
the commanding figure in French music His 
very wide hst contains many operas, of 
which Samson et Dahla is the most famous 
Bizet (1838-75) showed much talent in or- 
chestration and vivid characterization, along 
with a tense dramatic strength His outstand- 
ing achievement is Carmen Chabner (1841- 
94) produced several works that show ongm- 
ahty A really great figure is seen in Franck 
(1822-90), a Belgian, who was closely iden- 
tified with French music during his long 
residence m Pans A faithful pupil of Franck, 
and his biographer, is d’Indy Charpentier 
(i860- ) has been widely popular in a few 

works m which he has tned to translate 
soaal problems into music, as m the opera 
Louise 

Debussy (1862-1918) is undoubtedly one 
of the great geniuses of modern times He 
soon broke with tradition, however, and a 
new spint crept into his work that became, 
to the conventional, more and more obviouslv 
that of a heretical iconoclast In extension of 
form, m development of harmomc impli- 
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are noteworthy as composers of grand opera 
A form of music that has created a great 
amount of discussion and dissension is ja7Z| 
a product exclusia cl> American It is a com- 
bination of the older ‘rag-time/ in which 
syncopation is the principal feature, and the 
negro ‘blues’ music, which is full of sliding in- 
tonation But to these elements jarz, the real 
cftccts of which arc dependent upon an or- 
chestra, has added two ccjualK important 
elements — a real poh phonic treatment and 
no\el color eftccts, the latter due largely to 
the preponderance of the saxophone in \ an- 
ous sizes It IS causing a widespread interest 
in instrumental timbre effects 
Within the last 30 years there has been a 
development of the harmonic side of music 
unknown in all music history, as the cxpcri' 
mentahsm of a sacntific age has invaded the 
musical field Debussy’s methods, already dis 
cussed, haye been follow cd by a host of imi- 
tators, but certain French composers— Kavcl 
(1675-1937), Dukas (1865-1935), Schmitt 
(1870- ) , and others — have shown marked 

individuality During the nineties and per- 
haps the first ten years of the present cen- 
tury harmonies were caolvcd that, after the 
first penod dunng which they seemed out- 
side the pale, arc now clearly seen as logical 
developments of earlier systems Consccutivcs 
— fifths, sevenths, ninths — ^not only have been 
justified by their artistic u^e but b\ the writ- 
ings of some theorists In Russia Scriabin 
(1872-1915) derived certain chords from the 
overtone senes — the source of the traditional 
major tnad, which is the foundation of class- 
ical harmony — and proceeded to build com- 
positions upon them To such harmonic 
novelties were added by many wnters the 
revived use of modal scales or of modal ef- 
fects — ^which have seemingly done away with 
tonality Dissonances and the lack of easily 
recognizable tonal centers have done much 
to obscure the ments of many fine works of 
the last 15 years 

The modem desire in composition is to 
avoid the emotional and assoaational ele- 
ment in music and to concentrate more upon 
the direct physical impression produced by 
musical sounds In eatreme modern music, 
melody, polyphony and structure have not 
been revolutionized but simplv banished as 
utterly worthless 

Igor Stravinsky, Russian (1882- ) , 

whose use of dissonance is an art m itself, 
undoubtedly constitutes an era m the history 
of music, though critical opinion of his work 
IS much divided The dissolution of fixed 


tonality bad its first definite expression m 
Schoenberg’s 3 pianoforte pieces op x i 
(1909) This style of composing, without 
consaous reference to an\ «calc or tome, 
called atonality, in\ohcs a new scale This 
has no chromatics, but di% ides the octaa c into 
twchc pcrfectU c\cn parts Each note exists 
h\ Its own right and thus gains the function 
of a dominant, so the predominance of the 
dominant and tonic of the older composition 
lost, and new laws must be disco\crcd 


IS 

Milhaud established the use of polvtonality , 
which IS the simultaneous use of different 
tonalities Honegger is best know n by his or- 
chestral score, Pacific 231 Bela Bartok makes 
use of dissonant harmonics, which, though 
onginal arc ba<^cd on ancient modes and a 
Magy ar scale of fi\ c tones Other notew'orthy 
modem composers include Frokofiefi, Ravel 
Holst, dc Falla, Kodaly , Hindemith, Anthcil 
Malipicro, etc These md other modernists 
believe they arc simplifying music 
The modern Engh^^h school bridges the 
old and the new The intellectual aspect of 
music has not yet taken the place of melody, 
but modem English mu^^ic though more ex- 
pressive than the Continental is not senti- 
mental as in the past The outstanding con- 
lcmporar\ English composer is Vaughn Wil 
hams 

The early 1940’s witnessed a rcnais^^ancc 
of music in the Americas, with a growing in- 
terest in American music and an increase in 
music centers 

Musical Comedy, a light form of thcatn 
cal entertainment which in the last 40 vtais 
Ins become an institution in America Fren 
crude beginnings m which the older burlesque 
and vaudeville influences were strong, advan- 
ces have been made m contents and methods of 
presentation that account for the great popu- 
larity in which It is now held Today the 
revue holds the first place in this type of 
amusement Notable composers of this form 
of music arc Gershwin, Irving Berlin, Jerome 
Kem and Arthur Schwartz 
Musical Glasses, a musical instrument 
consisting of a set of glasses of equal size con- 
taining water, and played with the moistened 
fingers, the height of the note being propor- 
tional to the quantity of water 
Music Box, an automatic instrument devel- 
oped from the musical snuff-box of the i8th 
century The sounds arc generated by the vi- 
brating teeth of a steel comb A single cylin- 
der may be ‘noted’ to play as many as 36 tunes, 
the change from one to another being pro- 
duced by altering the position of the cylmder 
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so as to bring a different series of pins into ac- 
tion 

Musk, an important element in many com- 
pounded perfumes, mainly obtained from the 
musk deer 

Musk {Mimulus moschatus ) , a little woolly- 
leaved plant, bearing small yellow flowers 
throughout summer and autumn, yielding a 
characteristic musky fragrance 
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Muskallunge (Esox masQUViongy) > 3- 

fresh-water fish belonging to the pike and 
pickerel family, found m the Great Lakes of 
North America, the Upper St Lawrence Riv- 
er, and in Canada n of the Great Lakes It is 
dark gray in color, with black spots, and 
reaches a length of 8 ft and a weight of loo 
pounds 



Musk Deef 


hKusIc Dcet* {^Moschus iuoschifct ous^ f a 
member of the deer familv so differing from 


the other members as to be regarded as be- 
longing to a speaal sub-family It has cer- 
tain pecuhanties not present in other deer, 
there are no antlers in either sex, and the up- 
per canine teeth are long, projecting down- 
ward and forming tusks in the male The ani- 
mal IS small, somewhat clumsily built, with 
long legs, large ears, and a short tail The male 
has a sac-like gland in the skin of the abdo- 
men which yields the musk of commerce 
Musk deer are found in Eastern and Central 
Asia as far n as Siberia, generally alone or in 
pairs in the mountains 

Muskegon, city, Michigan, county seat of 
Muskegon CO , 4 m from Lake Michigan, on 
Muskegon Lake It is an important manu- 
facturing City, as well as a summer resort, 
P 47,697 

Muskegon River, Michigan, rises in Ros- 
common CO , in Houghton Lake, and follows a 
southwesterly course of about 200 m to Lake 
Michigan, which it enters by an estuar}^ about 
2 m wide, known as Muskegon Lake 

Musk Glands, glands present in many 
mammals, more especially the social forms, 
producing a strong-smelling substance, b> 
means of which the individuals of the same 
species recognize one another 

Muskhogeans, otCreehs, one of the grwt 
linguistic divisions of the North American In- 
dians Most of the surviving members of the 
confederacy have been settled on reservations 
m Oklahoma 

Muskogee, city, Creek Nation, Oklahoma, 
county seat of Muskogee co Muskogee was 
the headquartcis of the Federal Government 
for the Indian Territory Coal, gas, and oil 
occur in the district It is the seat of 
seph’s College and Bacone University (Bap- 
tist) , P 32.332 , 

Muskoka, lake region, of Ontano, Canaoa, 

c of Georgian Bay (Lake Huron), famous for 

the beauty of its lakes, falls, and forests 



Musk Ox 


Musk Ox {Ovtbos moschatus), an 
animal allied to certain Asiatic goat-antclopw, 
now limited to the Arctic parts of the western 
hemisphere e of the Mackenzie River, 
once ranging throughout the greater pa 
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the North Temperate zone The hair is thick 
and so long that it practically conceals the 
ears and tail, and being curly on the back, 
forms there a thick mat, almost hke a hump 
Muskrat, or Musquash {Fiber zibethicus ) , 
a North American aquatic rodent alhed to the 
voles and meadow mice The fur is dark 
brown, gray beneath, and is thick and soft, 
resembhng beaver The secretion from which 
the animals denve their name is produced by 
a large gland found in both sexes in the groin 



Muskrat 


Muslin, a cotton fabric probably so called 
because first made at Mosul in Kurdistan It 
was first worn in England in 1670 
Mussel, the name given to a number of 
manne and fresh-water molluscs Marine 
mussels belong to the family MyhhdEe They 
are abundant on all temperate shores, where 



Structure of Mussel 


g, Gills, b, Byssus, f, Foot, 

1 , Lips, m. Mouth, e, m, Edge 
of Mantle , 1 , m, Lobe of Mantle 

they hang in masses on wharfing and drift- 
wood, to which they attach themselves by a 
tuft of long, tough, fibrous threads, known as 
the byssus The common edible mussel {M 
eduhs) IS abundant on the shores of North 
America and Europe Acres of them are found 
at low tide on the mud flats of estuanne rivers 
Fresh-water mussels belong to the family Un- 
lonidsc 

Musset, Alfied de (1810-57), French 
poet, dramatist and novelist, while attending 
the College Henn Quatre, began to write po- 
etry, the quahty of which so charmed Victor 
Hugo, that he invited the >oung poet to jom 
the Cinaclc He achieved an enviable reputa- 


tion with his charming pieces, La coupe et les 
levres, A qtioi revent les jcunes filles^ and his 
fine* poem Namouna, all included m the vol- 
ume Le spectacle dans un fauteuil (1832) At 
this point came his fateful liaison with ‘George 
Sand ’ After a short period in Pans the two 
left for Italy, where they soon separated, the 
poet returning to Pans an embittered and dis- 
appointed man In 1835 appeared his Confes- 
sions d^un enfant du sieclc Though the last 16 
years of his life were a prolonged struggle with 
disease his Nouvelles and Contes contain some 
of the most exquisite pieces in French litera- 
ture 

Mussolini, Benito (1884-1945) , Itahan 
statesman, creator and leader of the Fascisti, 
then Premier of Italy (October 1922-1943), 
was born in Predappio, near Forli, in the 
Romagna At the election of 1909 he smashed 
a ballot box, was tried and convicted, but es- 
caped to the Italian-speaking canton of Tiano 
in Switzerland He hiade himself unpopular 
with the authorities by preaching Socialism 
and Irredentism He was expelled from Switz- 
erland and went to France, where he came in 
contact with French Soaalist leaders, hke 
Taures and Herve, whose Intemationahsm he 
opposed with Nationalism Taking advantage 
of the amnesty of 1910, he returned to Forh 
and became editor of the official Socialist or- 
gan, Avanti, at Milan His pronounced Inter- 
ventionism dismayed the paafist Soaahsts and 
he was expelled from the party In order to 
spread his own views, he started the Popolo 
d^ Italia He went to the front as corporal of 
Bersagheri, was wounded, and decorated His 
convalescence gave him the opportumty for 
much reading and meditation His paper be- 
came uncompromisingly nationalistic and vo- 
aferously patriotic He invoked the patriotism 
of the old Romans, and used the ‘fasces’ of 
the LiQtors as a symbol of his idea He organ- 
ized the Fascismo movement and by organized 
force against militant Communism, sought to 
arouse the people to a sense of the Soviet 
danger Henceforth, his career 15 the history 
of the Fasasmo At Milan, on Oct 7, 1922, 
he said in a speech ‘There are two Govern- 
ments The fictional directed by Facta (the 
Premier) and the real directed by the Fasasti 
The first should give way to the second ’ It did 
so, after the ‘March on Rome,’ when the cab- 
inet resigned, but the King dechned to declare 
Italv in 1 state of siege, and Mussohni was in- 
vited to Rome to form a government As Pre- 
mier, or President of the Counal, he took the 
oath to King and Constitution, amid universal 
enthusiasm on Oct 30, 1922 
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On assunung many portfolios in the cabinet 
he formed, he became practically dictator His 
swift bringing of order out of what thteat 
ened to be economic and political chaos 
aroused nabonal pride In 1929 he ended the 
long dispute between Church and State, es 
tablishing Vatican City In 1933 he effectu 
ated measures regulating private capitabsm 
within the corporative state He gradually re 
placed hberahsm by discipline in politics and 
economics, through his system of tiaming 
youths to practice his ideals, thus a genera 
tion acquainted with his aims grew up 
Mussolini brought about the successful 
Italian conquest of Abyssinia, 1935-6 In 
1937 he accomplished an Italo-German cn 
tentc His armed forces seized Albania in 
1939 and in 1940 he entered World War H 
on the side of Hhtler In 1940 his forces in 
vaded Greece, but in 1941 they lost Ethiopia 
and in 1942-3 they lost Italy’s entire African 
Empire and Sicily July 25, 1943, Mussolini 
‘resigned’ and, after a dramatic ‘rescue, 
joined Hitler in Germany He assumed com- 
mand of the Fascist forces in northein Italy 
In April 194s he, together with his mistress 
and some of his followers, was captured by 
patnots and murdered Their bodies were 
buried in paupers’ graves The work he had 
done to better social conditions in Italy was 
vastly overshadowed hy his criminal deeds 
Mustang, the wild horse of the North 
American praines, descended from the horses 
imported by the Spaniards 

Mustapha Kemal Sec Kemal 
Mustard, a genus of hardy, yellow-flow 
ered annuals belonging to the natural order 
Cructfera: The most common species are 
Black Mustard (Btasstca iitgia), which is 
found in the middle and south of Europe, and 
White Mustaid (B alba)^ also common in 
Europe Black and white mustard are both 
cultivated for the preparation of table mus- 
tard 

Mustard Gas, dichloraethyl sulphide, 
(CsHOsCIsS, a poisonous gas discovered by 
Guthrie in 1861, and first used for military 
purposes during the Great War 

Mustard Oil, or Allyl Isothiocyanate, 
C3H5NCS, IS present as a glucoside in the 
seeds of black mustard, from which it is ob- 
tained by boiling ivith water, or by the ac- 
tion of a ferment, m> rosin, also present 
Mustelidee, a family in the bear section of 
carnivores, somewhat arbitranly divided into 
otter-Iike (Lutnne), badger-hke (Mehne),| 
and weasel-hke (Mustehne) sub-families 
Mutation, in biology, a sudden and spon- 1 


taneous change, for reasons as yet unknown, 
creating a new form at a single leap ThoSc 
instances in which the change is not trans- 
mitted are called ‘sports’, when the peculiar- 
ity descends to the offspring, the process is 
known as mutation 

Mutiny, Indian, a military revolt in In- 
dia m 1857 The conduct of the government 
in Sindh and Burma had caused irritation, 
while the English military system was old- 
fashioncd and stern The adoption of greased 
cartridges, an outrage upon the religious sen- 
timents of the Hindus, furnished an oppor 
tumty for the outbreak of the mutiny The 
movement was mainly confined to Oudh and 
the Northwest Province On March 29, 1857, 
the first outbreak occuricd at Barrackpur, 
and the nabvc mutineers then seized Delhi, 
setting up as their leader the old king of Del- 
hi Sir George Grey, the governor of the 
Cape, realized the gravity of the situation, 
and sent to India troops then on their way to 
China At Cawnpur the English garnson, 
with many women and children, was massa- 
cred, but Lucknow was relieved by Have- 
lock, in September 1S57, and again in Novem- 
ber by Colin Campbell Delhi was captured 
in September, and the sons of the old king 
(who was spared) were shot by order of 
Hodson of Hodson’s Horse The result of the 
mutiny was the transference to the crown 0 
the poweis of the East India Company 

Muttra, or Mathura, town, capital of the 
Muttra district, in the United Provinces, 
India, on the light bank of the Jumna, 3® ^ 
n w of Agra It was once the center of the 
Buddhist faith 

Myall Wood, the hard wood of the Aus- 
tralian tree Acacia pendula It has a pleasan 
fragrance, somewhat reminiscent of violets, 
and IS much used for making tobacco pipes, 
though pohshing destroys the natural seen 
Mycenae, tn , Argolis, ancient Greece, at 
n e\tremity of plain of Argos It is sai 
have been founded by Perseus It was 
chief city of the Pelopid dynasty^ and is espe 
cially famous in Homer as the city of Aga- 
memnon The e\cavations undertaken by ^ 
Schhemann in 1876, and continued m ^^77 
the Greek Archaeological Society, fully ju > 
Homer’s epithet, ‘Mycena;, rich in 
Mycenaean Civilization existed in 
at some prehistoric penod, and exteimcd 
the islands of the -^gean sea, the Troa 
Asia Minor, Crete, and perhaps even parts 
Sicily and Italy The character of ihe^ 
these widely separated sites is 
form The walls are of the kind called c> 
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pean — composed of huge blocks of stone 
accurately fitted without the use of mortar 
At Tirv ns, M> ccnac, Tro\ , and Cnossus the re- 
mains of huge and imposing palaces, and at 
some places — above all at Mvccnce— great 
stores of golden ornaments have been found, 
together with implements, both weapons and 
domestic utensils, of bronze, and great quan- 
tities of pottery At Tir\ns, and at Cnossus 
more espeaallv, remains have been found of 
wall-paintings, which illustrate the life, dress, 
and manners of the period to a remarkable 
degree There are also some works in sculp- 
ture of great excellence These remains indi- 
cate that the M\ ceno^an avilization was high- 
ly advanced Among the archaiological trea- 
sures found at M\ cenos are pieces of porcelain 
msenbed with the name of Amenhotep ni of 
Eg>pt, and a scarab with his wife’s name The 
date of Amenhotep is about 1400 b c , from 
about 1500-1200 Bc, ma\ be taken as the 
period at which this civilization was at its 
height Homer and all Greek legend imply 
that the onginal rulers of MNccnoi had just 
been superseded b> men of a new'cr race, called 
Achseans The great palaces of Tir\ns, My- I 
cenaj, Amyclsc, and other places were de- 
stroyed by the succeeding Dorian invaders As 
lUimany parts of Greece, notably Arcadia and 
Attica, the original inhabitants were never 
dispossessed, the Mycenaean race (the term 
may be used) w^as as trulv Greek as the Arca- 
dians and Athenians Their civilization reached 
its height, not in Attica, but in Argolis, Crete, i 
and the Troad Hence it may be argued that 
the later avilization of Greece was only a de- I 
velopment or a renaissance of the Myccnaan 
Myelitis, inflammation of the spinal cord 
It mav he acute or chronic, and its symptoms 
vary with the part of the spinal cord in- 
flamed Any marked loss of muscular power 
or of sensation may be caused by myelitis 
One form is the cause of infantile paralysis 
Mylodon, a large extinct sloth, closely al- 
lied to those at present living in South America 
and to the Megatherium 
Myna, or Mina {Eitlabes rehgiosa) , an 
ast Indian bird belonging to the starUng fam- 
ily (Sturnida;) It is black with purple and 
green iridescence, and bears a white patch on 
the wing-quills It possesses considerable pow- 
ers of imitation, and can be taught to speak 
Myopia, or Short-sight, a defect of vision 
due to structural abnormalities in the eye 
Should the corneal surface of the eye and the 
cr>stalhne lens be too convex, parallel rays 
are brought to a focus in front of the retina, 
and the same result ensues when the antero- 


posterior axis of the c>cball is tdo long In 
each cose a blurred image is throw n upon the 
retina But a coneax c lens of suitable strength 
placed before the m^oplC c>c will focus the 
rax 5 of light on the retina The converse holds 
good in h\pcrmctropia 
Myosis, a condition of the eye in which the 
pupil IS unnaturalh contracted, and slow to 
expand under ordinar\ conditions 
Myosotis Sec Forget-Mc-Not 
Myrica, a genus of shrub constituting the 
order Mjncaccm M certfera, the common 
bav-berrN , is a hardy shrub bearing w'oxj grav 
bcrncs 

Myriopoda, a class of terrestrial arthro- 
pods which resemble insects in breathing b> 
tracheal tubes, and m bearing one pair of an- 
I tennx on the head, but differ in possessing a 
w'ormlikc body, with many legs The two 
classes into which m^ nopods are divided arc 
the centipedes, or Chilopoda, and the milh- 
pcdcs, or Chilognalha 



Mynopods 

I, Centipede, 2, millipede 


Myrmidoncs, an ancient Greek tribe who 
dwelt in Phthiotis in Thcssalv They were the 
soldiers whom Achilles led to the Trojan War 
Thar obedience to their leader has caused their 
name to be used as the designation of ‘a de- 
voted and unquestioning or unscrupulous fol- 
lower* (myrmidon) 

Myrobalan Plum, or Bedda Nut, names 
sometimes given to Prnmts cerasifcra, a hardy 
tree or shrub with unarmed branches It bears 
solitary, or nearly solitary, white flowers in 
spring, and these are followed by red, globose, 
vellow-fleshed fruits One species of Termin- 
aha (T catappa) is used as a shade tree in 
tropical countries, having an almond-flavored 
i nut, and being called ‘Mexican almond ’ 

Myron, Greek sculptor, was a native of 
Elcutherae in Boeotia He was born about 480 
B c , and was a younger contemporary of Phi- 
dias 

Myrrhis, a genus of hardy herbaceous 
plants belonging to the order Umbelhf era The 
sweet acely, or myrrh (ilf odorata), is a Eu- 
ropean plant which bears compound umbels 
of white flowers, and has a distinct fragrance 
It was formerly much grown as a pot herb 
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Myrtlci or Myrtus, a genus of shrubs be- has by no means been absent In the modem 
longing to the order Myrtaceac In many Catholicism St Theresa is espeaally famous 
cases the leaves and flowers are markedly fra- Mystic Shrine, Ancient Arabic Order, 

Nobles of The An order claiming an ongin 

Mysia, zn anaent geography the NW cor- at Mecca m the 2Sth year of the Hegira It 
ncr of Asia Minor, between the Propontis (Sea made its appearance in New York in 1871 
of Marmora) on the n and the ^gcan Sea on It is not a regular Masonic order, but is 
the w The Mysi were a Thracian people who limited exclusively to Masons who have at- 
migratcd into Asia tamed the 32d degree of the Ancient and Ac- 

Mysore, or Maisur Native state of Ma- cepted Scottish Rite or who are Knights 
dras Presidency, India It is intersected by Templars 

spurs of the W Ghats and by the Nilgins , but Mythology is the saentific investigation of 
the greater part of the country IS undulating, traditional beliefs, also the aggregation of 
P S>978»982 The principal rivers are the KisU such beliefs or myths In this latter sense 
na (Krishna) and the Cauvery Gold is mined mythology embodies the historical elements 
and iron smelted The chief manufactures are of primitive religion as distinguished from its 
icwclry, carpets, blankets, cotton and silk ethics Further, it includes a mass of hetcro- 
cloths The state was under British adminis- geneous ideas that may be classified as hero- 
tration from 1831 to 1881 Capital, Mysore, worship and distorted history, national and 
P S3, 93 1 Here IS the Maharajah's palace and individual Anthropomorphic instinct has pro- 
thc residency duced many of the figures of mytholog}' out 

Mysticism, in religion and philosophy, of intangible natural forces There is also 
means the doctrine that God cannot be right- the working of a converse tendency There 
ly apprehended by any ordinary process of is reason, that is to say, for beheving that 
knowledge, but only by an immediate intui- many so-called supernatural beings have their 
lion that transcends knowledge — ^an ecstatic originals in real people, whose actual charac- 
\ision or communion in which man becomes teristics, good or bad, have become much 
one with the Divine Being As a religious exaggerated in the course of a long stretch 
phenomenon it is ethnic, appeanng in all de- of time The mythopoeic tendency is a In mg 
velopcd religions, and even in primitive re- and active process The leading m>thologi- 
ligions, in embryonic form India furnishes cal sj^stems may be summarized under Sem- 
its most noteworthy manifestations, but pro- ilic, Indian, Egyptian, Graco-Roman, and 
phetism in its various forms is essentially Northern Mj^thologies The ‘one eternal God, 
mystic Mysticism iii the West found its \\ as known to the Semites as Ilu, from which 
first noteworthy philosophical expression in comes Bab-Bu, ‘the Gate of Ilu,’ otherwise 
the Neo-PIatonic philosophy (see Neo-Piat- Babylon Beneath Ilu and his subordinate 
onism) of the 3d century ad Mysticism as trinity were many deities, male and 
a tendency, both philosophical and religious, There was another triad, consisting of t c 
was revived in the Middle Ages, when it Moon-god (Sin), the Sun-god (Shamasij, 
operated as a complement to or counteractive and the God of the Atmosphere (Raman; 
of scholastiasm Among great mystics were Moreover, as in Egypt, each town and s- 
Thomas a Kempis, and Bernard of Clairvaux trict had its local god The tutelary god 0 
The close of the scholastic period, like its be- Babylon was Marduk The Hindu heo 
ginning, was signalized by the appearance of gony may be thus briefly outlined 
a mysticism of the more speculative type in preme god was Varuna, and subsidiary 
the teaching of Eckhart, under whose influ- him was the Trinity, consisting of Su^a t 
ence there developed a German school of mys- sun), Agni (the god of fire), and Indra I 
ticrsm Another name of considerable im- god of the atmosphere), who was also 
portance in the history of mysticism is that with Vayu (the god of the winds) - 
of Jacob Boehme His doctrine was a mix- the Hindu trinity, or Trimurti, consisted 
ture of the current half-magical, half-mcta- Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva 
physical conception, of nature with the tra- its punty stands midway 
ditional Neo-PIatonic mysticism Of no great mythology and the creed of the wors ipp 
philosophical importance in itself, it never- of Siva hnli2ed 

tfaeless exercised some influence so late in the In Egypt the Eeternal became sym 
history of modern philsophy as the time of by the sun, afterwards personified as 
the post-Kantian German idealists In mod- From this anthropomorphic 
ern philosophy proper the mystical tendency resulted the idea of a female conso > 
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the symbol of aether, and from them pro- bra\e who have fallen m battlciloft to Odin’s 
cecded Horus, or Orus, the third person of \alhalla 

the tnnitv The leading personages of the Mytilini (i) Or Mitylcnc^ also Lesbos, 
Graeco-Roman pantheon such as Zeus or Jup- isl of the /Egein Sea, belonging to Turkey in 
iter, Venus or Aphrodite, Athena or Mincr\ a, Asia It is indented m the s b\ t\\ o deep, 
Artemis or Diana, personified both natural Imdlockcd harbors In the interior it rises 
forces and human qualities — such as Virility, to 3,075 ft The chief productions arc olive 
Beaut>, Wisdom, Chastity, and much poet- oil, excellent wine, grapes, figs, and timber 
ical imagination is shown in the allegories Area, 675 sq m ,p (1896) 125,000 It was 
Norse mythology shows their interest in colonized bv /Eolian Greeks at an carh date, 
geography, war, and fierce battles with na- and became the home of the -^Colean school 
ture It counts nine worlds High above of lyric poetr> It was the birthplace of 
the mid-world is Asaheim, home of the Asas, Sappho, A^casus, Terpander, Anon, Pittacus, 
or gods, downwards from the earth is Svar- Hcllanicus, Theophrastus, and Phamas (2 ) 
talfaheim (sw'art elf home) , lower sUll, Hcl- Or Kastro, chief cit> in abo\e isl , on c 
heim (abode of the dead) The Norse pan- coast 

theon numbers tw^elve gods and twenty-six Myxoedema, a disease in winch a prom- 
goddesses The head god Odin, or Wodan incnt s>mptom is the deposition of mucinc 
(whence Wednesday), is the god of battle, subcutaneously It is connected with atrophy 
Thor (whence Thursday), son of Odin 15 the or loss of function of the thjroid gland, and 
Thunderer, wielding the hammer The friend is a disease of the adult, the same condition 
of man, Thor is incessantly harrying the in- of the th>roid in infants resulting in cretinism 
tractable frost giants The most beloved of Myxomycetes, a division of the group of 
all the gods is Balder, the beautiful, the sun- cryptogamic plants knowm as thallophytes 
pd Prominent in Norse mythology arc the They represent the very lowest grades of 
\ alkyrs, or choosers of the slain, who bear the vegetable hfe 
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N, the fourteenth letter of the Roman al- 
phabet It IS the point nasal, the mouth 
passage IS closed by the point of the tongue, 
and the breath passes through the nostrils 
It corresponds to the point stop i, and there 
• arc as many different «’s as there are <’s (See 
T ) Before h and even /, « naturally changes 
into iM, and avords spelled with n in this 
position arc often pronounced aa’ith m (m 
Arabic or Welsh) , so in ‘Banff' and in the 
local pronunciations of ‘Denbigh’ and ‘Dun- 
bar’ (c/ ‘Dunbarton’) common phonetic 
change of n is into «g, the back nasal The 
earlv Semitic form of N was the present 
form inverted and having a long right hand 
stroke 

Nabob, or Nawaub, a title applied to the 
administrator of a province under the Mogul 
empire in India After the fall of that em- 
pire It was applied to natives of wealth j 
Nadir, the point of the sky opposite to the 
zenith and vertically beneath the spectator 
It IS determined as a zero point for measuring 
declinations, fay directing a telescope straight 
down towards a basin of mercury, and ob- 
serving the coinadcnce of the reticle at the 
focus with its reflected image 

Naegele, Charles Frederick (1857- 
1944), American portrait and figure painter, 
studied art in New York Cit>, and received 
prizes for the George Inness diploma, the 
Proctor diploma, and the seal of the Salma- 
gundi Club of New York Among his noted 
portraits are those of Charles L Tiffany 
Niegeha, a genus of tropical American her- 
baceous plants belonging to the order Ges- 
ncraceae As their heart-shaped leaves are 
often beautifully shaded, and their racemes 
of flowers usually brilliantly colored, they 
are often cultivated as hothouse plants 
Nagasaki, town and important seaport, 
of Kiushiu, Japan It owes its importance as 
a coaling station to its proximity to the nch 
coal mines of Takashima, 7 m se Its for- 
eign commerce is extensive There are en- 
gine works and shipyards Nagasaki is noted 
lor its temples In 194S it was heavily dam- 
aged by atomic bomb , p 210,700 


Nagcli, Karl Wilhelm (i8i7-9i)» Swiss 
botanist, was born near Zunch He gav'c the 
first account of growth by means of a single 
apical cell, and is one of the greatest figures 
in the historv of totanv His chief work is 
Bciirage zur Bolamk 
Nahuatlan, a family in Mexico comprising 
seven tribes, the chief of which at the tune 


of the discovery w'as the Aztec 
Nahum, the seventh among the imnor 
prophets of Israel 

Nails, thin pieces of metal with one pointed 
end, used for many purposes but chiefly m 
carpentrv and woodw'ork Treenails arc hard 
wooden pins employed where metal w'ould be 
hkely to rust Nad making was an earlv 
household industry in New England They 
w’cre forged on an anvil from nail rods pre* 
pared by rolhng malleable iron mto small 
bars or by cutting plate iron into stnps by 
means of shears But by the close of the 
i8th century many machines for making naib 
had been patented and were in use Wire 
nails w'cre first made on a large scale in the 
United States about 1876, and since that 
time the indhstry has developed rapidly 
Nails, in biology, are structurally 
tions of the skin, occurring in man and otner 
mammals, at the ends of the fingers and tocs 
Ingrowing toe nail is the common nai 
trouble The irritation of the flesh by pres- 
sure on the sharp lateral edges of the nail 
sets up inflammation Treatment is to r® 
heve pressure by paring the nail, to ayoi 
tight or pointed shoes, and to pack co 0 
between the nails and the flesh 
Nairnshire, mantime county, Scotlana, 
bounded on the n bv Moray Firth, on e 
ind the w by Inverness-shire, area 101 sq 

” Nairobi, British East Africa, capital of 

Ukamka province, 330 m n w of Mom 
[t IS an important trade center “ 

lounshing well built town with many <m 
iome buildings It is a center for big-gam 
iportsmen, p SI.S99 1 

Namaycush, {Cbnsltvower 
i large fish of the salmon family, comm 
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in the Great Lakes and m the lakes of New 
York State, as well as in the rivers of Brit- 
ish Columbia It usualU weighs about 20 
pounds and is trout-like in form and char- 
acter 

Namaqualand, region of the former Ger- 
man South West Africa, stretching n from 
the Orange Ri\er Mostly a desert, its scant 
drainage is gathered bv the Great Fish Riv- 
er Smcc the Great War it has been admin- 
istered under a mandate of the Union of 
South Africa 

Names Ever> object has a class name 
which it shares with all the members of the 
class to which it belongs (elm, desk, road) 
Manv objects and practically all persons also 
ha\c individual names, which have to be 
learned in each ease separately These arc 
called ‘proper names’ Among the Romans 
three and even four names were employed — 
pranomen, nomcn, cognomen, and agnomen, 
and stood in that order The Arabic system 
is even more complex In modern civilized 
countnes there are two elements in every 
name — the pnmarv name or names, known 
as the baptismal or Christian name, and 
the family name or surname Following the 
Reformation Scripture names became com- 
mon Puritanism encouraged this tendency, 
and added names of its own, such as Faith, 
Hope, Charity, Prudence, Mercy The most 
popular names arc those which have been 
made famous by some great king or national 
hero The use of surnames as primary names 
has become increasingl> common m the Uni- 
ted States since the middle of the last cen- 
tury Surnames at first were personal epi- 
thets which identified a man by reference to 
his home, his father’s name, his occupation, 
or some peculiarity in his appearance or char- 
acter In England thev began to be hereditary 
in the nth century, but even yet there are 
districts where the transmission of the sur- 
name is not universal The law generally 
protects persons and corporations in the use 
of trade names which have become generally 
^own by usage as against persons who may 
fraudulently assume them for the purpose of 
benefitting by the business reputation, and 
good faith, which trade names may carry 
with them, but a person of the same name 
as in established business name may use his 
own name in his business if he does not 
abbreviate it, or otherwise change it to con- 
form to the established name In place names, 
descriptive phrases are commonly used or 
they are named for the founder of the town 
or renamed for a conqueror or sovereign The 


nime is often a corruption of the eirlv native 
terms describing 1 place In colonized coun- 
tries (as America) the colonists adopt names 
of the mother countnes, md local influences 
Invc not ph%ed so important 1 part 
Namur^ Belgian province on the French 
fiontier Fertile and rich in minerals, iron, 
coal, copper, lead, marble, slate, and build- 
ing stone The province w^as overrun by the 
Germans in World War I and seized by them 
in World War II, p 353, 451 
Namur, citv, Belgium, capital of the prov- 
ince of Namur, is situated at tlic confluence 
of the Sambre and the Meuse The citadel 
occupies a scarped height in the angle of the 
rivers Cutlery is manufactured, there arc 
pottery, porcelain, and glass works, and coal, 
iron, and limestone arc w'orked The ad 
vanang Germans brought their guns to bear 
upon the supposedly impregnable fortiflca- 
tions on Aug 20, 1914, and b> the 2sth the 
last forts had given in, p 31,164 
Nan-chang-fu, capital of the province of 
Kiang-si, China, on the right bank of Kan 
Rner It is a center of the porcelain trade, 
p (estimated) 150,000 
Nancy, diief town and capital of tlie de- 
partment of Meurthc-ct-Moscllc, France, lies 
near the left bank of the river Meurthe In- 
teresting features are the Franciscan church 
(1477), where several of the dukes of Lor- 
raine he buned , the Cathedral of Notre Dame 
(1703-42) » the Hotel dc Villc with paintings 
by Rubens and Van Ruysdacl, the episcopal 
palace , the museum of Lorraine, with inter- 
esting archaeological specimens, and the Uni- 
versity, which dates from 1572 Fierce battles 
for possession of the towm have taken place 
In 1477 Charles; The Bold was killed near 
here fighting the Swiss In the Great War, 
after a month’s fighting the Germans 
W'cre repulsed The principal manufactured 
products arc embroidery, textiles, potteiy, 
hardware, gloves, p 114,491 
Nanking, or Chiang-ning-fu, capital since 
1928 of the Republic of China At different 
times between 222 and 501 ad Nanking was 
the capital of China, and again in 1368-1403 
Taken by the Taipings in 1853, its ‘procelam 
tower’ was destroyed by them and httle was 
left standing It has smee, however, rapidly 
recovered Its silks and satins are famous 
in China, its nankeens m Europe It makes 
war materials The tomb of the first Ming 
emperor (Hung Wu) is near the city Nan- 
king was occupied by Japs, 1937, and the 
ca^tal removed to Chungking p 522,696 
Nansen, Fridtjof (1861-1930), Norwegian 
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explorer and naturalist, was born near Chris- 
tiania In 1893 he sailed on the Fram to the 
New Sibena Islands, and drifted northwards 
for two winters, after which he left the ship, 
accompanied by Johansen, and advanced as 
far north as 86® 13 6', 184 miles nearer to 
the North Pole than any one had yet reached 
The narrative of the expedition appeared as 
FaUhest NoUh (1897) Nansen took a prom- 
inent part in the movement for the separa- 
tion of Norway from Sweden In 1918 Nan- 
sen was made chairman of the Norwegian 
Association for the League of Nations He 
carried on the great work of relieving the 
starving populations of Russia and Asia 
Minor For this great endeavor he was 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize, in December 
1922 

Nantes, town, France, capital of the de- 
department of the Loire-Infeneure, is situa- 
ted on the right bank of the Loire The 
ducal castle, founded in 938, and rebuilt in 
1466, was the occasional residence of Charles 
vm and the place where on April 15, 1598, 
Henry iv signed the famous Edict of Nantes 
In 1914 the harbor was improved Sugar 
manufacture is important, p 184,509 
Nanticoke, borough, Pennsylvania, Lu- 
zerne CO It IS an important coal-mining cen- 
ter, p 24,387 
Nantucket, town, Massachusetts, county 
scat of Nantucket co , is situated on the north 
shore of Nantucket Island It is a quaint 
summer resort Whaling was formerly im- 
portant Dairying and fisheries arc the chief 
occupations, p 3,401 

Nantucket, the largest of the islands which 
togcthci compose Nantucket co It is about 
IS m long, and its surface is sandy, rolling, 
and treeless At its eastern end are wireless 
and light-stations 

Naoroji, Dadabhai (1825-1917), known 
as the ^Grand Old Man of India,' was the 
first Parsee to sit in the British House of 
Commons He lived chiefly in England from 
1855 to 1907 and in 1867 he helped to es- 
tablish the East India Association 
Naphtha, a term applied to the mixture of 
low-boiIing hydro-carbons obtained in the 
distillation of petroleum, coal tar, and shale 


are valuable as solvents for fats, resins, and 
gums, and as fuel in vapor lamps and motors 

Naphthalene, CioHs, an aromatic hydro- 
carbon, constituted b}^ the apparent junction 
of two benzene rings, is obtained from the 
heavy oil fractions distilled from coal tar 

Naphthol, CioH OH, exists in two va- 
rieties, which are the mono-hydroxy deriva- 
tives of napthalene 

Naphthaylamine, 01 Amido-Naphtha- 
lene, C10H-NH2, is known m both the iso- 
mers They are crystalline solids slightly solu- 
ble in water Both naphthylamines are easily 
soluble in the ordinary organic solvents and 
are used as intermediates in the manufacture 
of dyestuffs 

Napier, Sir Charles (1786-1860), British 
admiral, was born in Stirlingshire, Scotland 
He entered the navy in 1799 and after ser\ung 
in the Channel and the Mediterranean, be- 
came the hero of several danng exploits in 
the Mediterranean, notably the capture of 
Ponza Having been sent to the United 
States (1814), he took part in the British 
naval operations in the Potomac and against 
Baltimore He commanded the frigate Gfl/o- 
tea in 1S29-32 and in 1833 entered the ser\ucc 
of Dom Pedro of Portugal 



Naples 

Panorama of the city as viewed from 
the Villa Patnzi 


Napier, Sir Charles Janies (1782-18^)1 
oil Petroleum naptha consists chiefly of par- British general, was horn in London 
afSncs and naphthenes , coal-tar naphtha, ob- he took command of a brigade in an c P 
tamed by washing coal gas with heavy oil, tion against the United States, 

IS mainly benzene (CoHo) toluene (CalLCH!,), the Virginia and Carolina coasts nc 
and higher homologues, while the naphtha of governor of Cephalonia, one of 
shale oil contains olefines as well as paraffines Islands, from 1822 to 1830, ana 
All these naphthas are volatile, very inflam- sent to India to command the army 
mable hquids with a benzene-like odor, and bay 
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Napier» Sir Francis, Ninth Baron Na- 1 
pier, and First Baron Ettrick ol Ettrick 
(1819-98), British diplomat, was appomtcd 
Envoy-Extraordinarj' to the United States 
(1857) He was subsequently governor of 
Madras (1866-72) and administered that 
office with great abilitv and tact Upon the 
assassmation of the Earl of Ma>o, he acted 
as Viceroy of India, from February to May 
1872, when he retired to England 
Napier, John (1550-1617), Scottish math- 
ematician His chief claim to fame rests on 
his discovery, after long study, of the use 
of logarithms, involving the use of ‘Napier’s 
rods’ or ‘bones,’ one of the earliest mechanical 
calculating devices 

Napier, Robert Cornells, Lord Napier 
of Magdala (18x0-90), Bntish held-marshal 
He distinguished himself during the Indian 
Mutiny, particularly by his work in the re- 
lief of Lucknow He headed a successful ex- 
pedition to Abjssinia in 1868, where his 
stormmg of Magdala won for him a peerage 
From 1870 to 1876 he was commander-m- 
chief in India, and from 1876 to 1883 was 
governor of Gibraltar 
Naples, seaport and largest aty of Italy, 
capital of the province of Naples, is beauti- 
fully situated at the foot of a circle of hills 
on the north side of the Bay of Naples, p 
925,000 Across the bay to the s is the island 
of Capn, while to the w are the rums of 
Cums, the oldest Greek colony in Italy 
To the se are the remains of Pompeu, 
while towering over the w'hole is Mount 
Vesuvius, the pride and terror of the city 
Other nearby places of interest are Sorrento, 
Amalfi, Salerno, Ischia, and Paestum The 
famous Aquarium is one of the finest estab- 
lishments in the world for the study of acqua- 
tic flora and fauna, and the national mu- 
seum, one of the largest and finest mu- 
seums of antiquiUes in the world Here are 
many objects from Herculaneum and Pom- 
peii, and a choice collecbon of mosaics 
and paintmgs The whole region is still rich 
m archaiological remains, most of which be- 
come the property of the museum In the aty 
arc many impressive churches and old build- 
mgs Nearby to the sw, is the University 
JNaples IS an important manufacturing and 
commercial center, and the chief port of em- 
barkation for emigrants Its harbor is mod- 
ern and spaaous, and it has direct communi- 
cntion wuth all parts of the world Founded 
very early by Rhodian navigators under the 
name of Parthenope, it was seized by the 
Romans in 326 nc, and earl> became a cen- 


ter of learning as well as a favonte summer 
resort After having been incorporated with 
the eastern Empire, it became a duchy in 572 
In 1139 it was made the capital of the King- 
dom of Naples The French took it in 1501, 
and the Spaniards two years later It was 
captured by the Austrians in 1707, submitted 
to Don Carlos in 1734, became the cap- 
ital of the French Parthenopean Republic in 
1799 Joseph Bonaparte resided here as king 
fiom 1806 to 1808, when he was succeeded by 
Joachim Murat, and Ferdinand iv The rule 
of the Bourbons ended with the entrance of 
Garibaldi, in i860 

Napoleon I (1769-1821), emperor of the 
French, ivas bom in Ajaccio, Corsica, Aug 
i5i 1769, son of Carlo Maria dc Buonaparte 
(Bonaparte), whose ancestors had migrated 
from Italy two centuries earlier He was sta- 







wtto lu 

during the insurrection of June 20, 1792, and 
Witnessed the overthrow of the monarchy on 
August 10 He was entrusted by Barras with 
the task of suppressing the rising of Paris He 
wet Josephine Beauhamais, to whom he was 
married March 9, 1796 On March ii, 1796 
Napoleon started on his Italian campa 4 
whiA ended m the peace of Campo Formio 
tuct 17, 1797), inaugurating the pohey of 
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territorial redistribution which was a leading 
characteristic of the Napoleonic period On 
his return to Pans, Bonaparte obtained per- 
mission of the Directory to attempt the con- 
quest of Egypt, as a prelude to the restora- 
tion of French supremacy in India On July 
21 he won the Battle of the Pyramids, but 
on Aug I was defeated by Nelson in the Bat- 
tle of the Nile (Aboukir) Hearing of the suc- 
cess of the second coalition in Europe, of the 
French loss of Italy, and of the unsettled con- 
dition of France, he left Kleber in command 
in Egypt, and returned to France (Oct 9, 
*1799) The revolution of Brumaire followed, 
and the Consulate was established, with Bona- 
parte as First Consul at the head of the gov- 
ernment On March 27, 1802, the peace of 
Amiens was signed with Great Britain, on 
Aug I Bonaparte was proclaimed Consul for 
life The concordat with the Pope had al« 
ready (1801) been signed, and Napoleon 
gave to the nation the Bank of France, and 
the Code Napol6on During the years 1802 
and 1803, however, Napoleon made prepara 
tions for a fresh development m foreign pol- 
icy He proposed to found one colonial em- 
pire in the New World and another m In- 
dia He determined to rearrange the map 
of Germany and to destroy Britain’s com- 
merce On May 18, 1804, he became Emper- 
or of the French The fall of Ulm (October 
20, 1805) opened the way to Vienna, and 
though Nelson’s victory at Trafalgar, on O9- 
tober 21, destroyed the Spanish and French | 
fleets, Napoleon defeated the Austrians and 
Russians on December 2 at Austerlitz, and 
on December 26 forced the Emperor Franas 
n to make the treaty of Pressburg In July, 
1806, Napoleon formed the Confederation of 
the Rhine The Holy Roman Empire ceased 
to exist, and on Aug 6, 1806, the Emperor 
Franas n formally renounced his title of 
German Emperor No sooner had Napoleon 
made Joseph Bonaparte King of Spam (June, 
1808) than the Spanish people rose, and an 
English expedition landed in Portugal (Aug- 
ust), and Wellington won the battle of Vim- 
eiro The Peninsular War proved one of the 
prinapal causes of the fall of Napoleon In 
seeking to strengthen his position, Napoleon 
was led to divorce Josephine, and in 1810 to 
many Mane Louise of Austna At the same 
time he made almost superhuman efforts to 
rum England by means of his Continental 
System His disastrous campaign to Moscow 
in i8x 2, undertaken while he had the Spanish 
War on his hands, encouraged Europe to rise, 
and in 1813 the war of liberation began The 
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adhesion of Austna to the ranks of his enc 
mics was followed by the total deicat of the 
French at Leipzig (Oct 16-19, 1813) After 
showing consummate but unavailing skill in 
the campaign in France during the spring of 
1814, Napoleon was forced to abdicate Apnl 
IT, and Louis xvni entered Pans After a 
short sojourn m Elba, Napoleon escaped and 
landed in France on March 2, 1S15, and his 
reign of a hundred days began The battle 
of Waterloo (June 18) completed the down- 
fall of his hopes, 'ind he ended his da>s on 
the Island of St Helena See Correspondattcc 
dc Napoleon I (32 vols, 1858-70), Rose’s 
Life of Napoleon / (1902) , Watson, Napo* 
Icon (1926) , Ludwig, Napoleon (1926) 
Napoleon IL (1811-32), the son of Napo- 
leon I and Mane Louise, sometimes known 
as the Duke of Reichstadt He is the hero 
of E Rostand’s play, UAiglon (1899) 
Napoleon III (1808-73), Emperor of the 
French, was the son of Louis Bonaparte, 
brother of Napoleon i, and of Hortense 
Bcauharnais, daughter of Josephine He ivas 
born m Pans On the death, in 1832, of the 
Duke of Reichstadt, son of Napoleon i, he 
became the head and hope of the Napoleonic 
part}^ On Dec 2, 1852, the Empire W'as 
proclaimed, with Napoleon m as Emperor 
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Napoleon supported England and Turkey m 
the Crimean War From i860 to 1S70 Na- 
poleon steadily lost ground Instead of de- 
\ eloping a constitutional monarchv he con- 
tinued his despotic legimc He 'jdopted a 
menacing attitude towards Prussn when 
news came that a Hohen/ollern pnnee ha 
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been selected as the future King of Spiin I 
0 \MTig parllN to Bismarck’s determination, ! 
'nar broke out m August, 1870 The Trench 
uerc defeated at all points, and after the 
battle of Sedan, on September i, Napoleon 
surrendered himself to the Prussians A re- 
public u as declared in Pans, and the Empress 
Eugenic, whom he bad married in 1853 and 
his son fled to England, where they ncrc. 
joined b> the Emperor in 1871 

Napoleon, Eugene Louis Jean Joseph 
(1856-79), better known as the Prince Im- 
perial, the onl> son of Napoleon ni and the 
Empress Eugenie, w as born at Pans On the 
outbreak of the Zulu War he volunteered his 
services, and on June i, 1879, was killed by a 
party of Zulus 

Narhonne, tn , France, dep Aude, 8 m 
from Mediterranean and 94 m by rail c^c 
of Toulouse It commands the onl> easily 
accessible entrance from sw Trance into 
Spain Its heather-honey is famous, the 
town also makes brandy and prepares wine 
The i3th-ccnturv cathedral and town-house 
(now a museum) are the pnncipal buildmgs 
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Narcissus, a genus of hardy bulbous pla 
belonging to the order Amarylhdacese T1 
have linear or strap-shaped leaves and usi 
ly beautiful flowers, either white or yelli 
The genus has been divided into three la 
groups (i) The Magni-Coronati gro 
made up of the smaller groups which h 
long crowns or trumpets These are the t 
daffodils (2 ) The Medio-Coronati gre 
made up of those which have crowns or c 


of medium size (3 ) The Parvi-Coroniti 
group, composed of those which hn\c short 
crowns of n flit, ‘^auccr-likc shape 
Narcissus, m ancient Greek M>tholog>, a 
beautiful jouth who, howc\cr, w'as insensible 
to the passion of loic To punish him for his 
lack of feeling, he was made to fall in lo\c 
with his own likeness, and graduall> wasted 
nwa^ until he was metamorphosed into the 
flower called b> his name 
Narcotics, in medicine, the drugs which 
induce a deep sleep, practically stupefaction, 
ending in death if the dose be extreme 
Opium and it*; alkaloids, alcohol, chloral, bel- 
ladonna, and Indian hemp arc examples 
Narcotinc, Cc-HnNO , an alkaloid occur- 
ring in opium It has no narcotic-propprtics, 
but has been usefully employed in the treat- 
ment of ague 

Narcs, Sir George Strong (1831-1915), 
British Arctic explorer and vice admiral, born 
in Monmouthshire, took part m the Tranklin 
search expedition of 1852-1 In 1875-6 he 
led a famous polar expedition, proceeding by 
w av of Smith Sound A sledging party 
reached lat 83® 20*, the nearest point to the 
pole attained up to that lime 
Narragansett Bay, an inlet of the Atlantic 
Ocean extending into Rhode Island as far as 
the city of Providence It is about 30 m long 
by from 3 to 12 m wide It contains several 
islands, including Rhode I and Conanicut, 
Prudence, and Hope Isis Newport is situ- 
ated at its entrance 


Narragansett Indians, an Algonquin tribe 
of Rhode Island Indians, who dw»clt along 
the western shore of Narragansett Ba> They 
were especially friendly to Roger Williams in 
1636 In 1645, however, there was trouble, 
but of short duration, and later, under Can- 
onicus, the Narragansets participated in King 
Philip’s War, and in the Great Swamp Fight, 
Dee 19, 167s, they were practically all de- 
stroyed 


^ DLiaiL auout m long 
and from m to 25^ m wide, connecting 
Upper and Lower New York bays and separa- 
ting Long I from Staten I (Bor of Rich- 
mond) 

Narwhal {Monodo 7 t monoceros)^ one of 
the toothed dolphins peculiar to the Arctic 
region They occur m small schools and feed 
on cuttles, small crustaceans, and fish The 
head is blunt and rounded, the back fin ab- 
sent, the flippers short and wide Narwhals 
are hunted both for the sake of their ivory 
and for the oil ^ 
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chemical activity at the moment of their 
liberation from compounds than at other 
times 

Naseby, par , Northamptonshire, England, 
12 m n e of Rugby Here, on June 14, 1645, 
the Royalists were defeated by the Parliamen- 
tarians under Fairfax and Cromwell 

Nash, Thomas (1567-1601), Enghsh poet 
and pamphleteer, was the son of a Lowestoft 
mmister He wrote agamst the Puritans m 
the Mar-Prelate controversy, and waged a 
pnvate feud with Gabriel Harvey, the per- 
sonification of Cambridge pedantry Chief 
worlts The Unfot lunate Traveller, or the 
Life of Jack Wilton (1594, ed E Gosse, 


more than $16,000,000 in institutions of high 
er learnmg It has Vanderbilt Umveiatv, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Fisk 
University, and Roger Williams Universil> 
The chief industries are the manufacture 01 
self-raising flour, hardwood and its products, 
hosiery, overalls and work shirts, stoves and 
hollow-ware, cotton bags, and snuff Pub- 
lishing and printing are also of importance 
The first settlement, Nashhorou^, was made 
in 1780 by people from North Carohna, and 
in 1784 the place was incorporated as Na«h- 
ville, though it was not chartered as a aty 
until 1806 Nme sq m of terntoiy were 
added to the aty limits m 1906, p 1674“ 



1892) , Have with you to Saffton Walden 
(1596) , Summer’s Last WtU and Testament 
(acted 1592, printed 1600), Collected Works, 
ed A B Grosart (1883-5) 

Nashua, aty, N H , one of the county seats 
of Ehllsboro co , 31 m s by e of Concord, 
situated at the junction of the Mernmac and 
Nashua nvers Good v/ater power is ob- 
tained from the Nashua River, and manu- 
tacturing is the chief industry Among the 
chief products are foundry and machme-shop 
products, boxes, cotton goods, furniture, p 

32.927 

Nashville, capital of Tennessee, second 
largest aty of the State, and county seat of 
DavidLon co , is situated on the Cumber- 
land River, 1S6 m sw of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky 'rhe aty has an area of about 18 sq 
m Ten m e of Nashville is The Hermitage, 
Andrew Jackson’s home Nashville is an im- 
portant educational center, havmg mvested 


Nashville, Battle of, a battle of the Ow 
7ar, fought Dec 1S-16, 18^4. 
die, Tenn, between about 48^00 F 
ader General Thomas and about 26,^° 
iderates under General Hood Thom , 
,ite of the impatience of his 
yed his attack untd he could complete h 
reparations, and m the two day s’ battle 
impletely defeated the Confederate 
nLa, capital of Nas^ 0/ 

idia, on the Godavan River. 8^ f ” t 
hmadnagar The town is one of the m 
,ly places of the Hindus onong to ite w 
on on the sacred nver and “ the k 
any pilgnmages Wheat, miUct, p - . 

1 seeds, and cotton are _ a„d 

Nassau, former German ^ of 

ichy, now formmg ® Jmction of 

esse-Nassau, Prussia On the exU t 

e male line of the Orange tje 

lath of William in of Holland m tSg , 
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duke of Nassau became grand duke of Lux- 
c mburg ! 

Nassau, capital of the Bahama Islands, I 
British West Indies, on the northern coast of 
the Island of New Providence The town is a 
popular winter resort, and the chief port of 
the Bahamas Nassau was founded by the 
English m the seventeenth century, p c 
9,000 

Nast, Thomas (1840-1902), American 
illustrator and caricaturist, was bom in Lan- 
dau, Bavaria His mother came to America 
when he was six years old His caricatures 
powerfully influenced public opmion m the 
North in favor of the war, and Lincoln 
styled him ‘our best recruiting sergeant * Af- 
ter the war Nast took up pohtical cartoon 
work, especially m connection with the cam- 
paign against the powerful Tweed Ring in 
New York City He created the tiger as the 
symbol of Tammany, the elephant to repre- 
sent the Republican Party, and the donkey to 
represent the Democratic Party Besides his 
periodical w ork, Nast illustrated a number of 
books 

Natal, province of the Union of South 
Africa, bounded on the north by the Trans- 
vaal and Portuguese East Africa, on the east 
by the Indian Ocean, and on the south and 
west by the Cape of Good Hope, Basuto- 
land, and Orange Free State Area, 35,290 sq 
m , including Zululand The province occu- 
pies the seaward slope of the South African 
Pl'»tcau The climate vanes from subtropical ! 
along the coast to bracing cold m the high- 
lands Natal 15 rich in mineral resources, 
w hich remain comparatively undeveloped, 
however Coal, gold, copper, tin, asbestos, 
lion, lead, fire clay, marble, molybdenum, 
sihcr, and gjpsum are found In the coastal 
region, sugar cane, sweet potatoes, coffee, cot- 
ton, indigo, tea, and a wide variety of trop- 
ical and semi-tropical fruits are raised The 
postures of the highlands afford excellent 
grazing land, and sheep and goat raising is a 
leading industr> Natal was disco\crcd by 
Vasco da Gama on Chnstmas Da> , 1497 
(henw its name) Durmg the i8th century 
the Dutch attempted unsucccssfull> to col- 
onizc the countr\ Thc> were follow’cd in 
1823 h\ the British, who were dn\cn out in 
iS-S b\ Dingaan, king of the Zulus 

Natal was made an independent colon> in 
iSsC On Maj 31, igro, the colon> became 
nn original proMnee of the Union of South 
Africa, p 1,429,39s 

Natal, capital of the state of Rio Grande do 
iNortc, Brazil, near the mouth of the Rio 


National 

Grande and the Atlantic Coast It is the chief 
port of the state, p c 30,700 

Natal Grass, a native grass of South 
Africa, now grown in many other warm 
countnes It is a perennial, attains a height 
of 3 ft under favorable conditions, and is 
valuable for pasture and hay It has been 
mtroduced into the Southern United States 

Natchez, The French, on setthng in the 
lower Mississippi valley, found a tribe of In- 
dians occupying the districts which he round 
I the modern aty of Natchez, along St Cath- 
lenne Creek They were the Natchez, who 
were related to other tribes which dw^elt be- 
tween the Mobile and the Mississippi, and 
who have had woven around them a halo of 
romance through the w^ntings of Chateau- 
briand and others They seem to have prac- 
tised agriculture, the textile and ceramic arts, 
and basketry 

Natchez, aty, Mississippi, county seat of 
Adams co , on the Mississippi River, 214 m 
by rail and 280 m by water nw of New 
Orleans The aty is connected by packet lines 
with other places on the Mississippi, and is 
the seat of an active trade m cotton and cot- 
ton products and cattle Industries include 
cotton and cottonsecd-oil mills, saw and 
planmg mills, and an artifiaal ice plant Fort 
Rosalie was built by the French in 1716 on 
the present site of the aty By the Treaty of 
Paris (1763) the territory passed into the 
hands of the English, who soon erected a 
prosperous village here In 1779 a Spanish 
force took possession, who w’cre in turn dis- 
possessed by American settlers in 1798, and 
it was the capital of Mississippi from 1798 
to 1820, p 15,296 

Nathan, George Jean (1S82- ), Am 

dramatic critic, bom Fort \Va>nc, Ind , ed 
Cornell With H L Mencken founded the 
American Mercury, wTote The Popular 
Theatre, Comedians All, The American 
Credo, Thcatie Book of the Year (1943- ) 

Nathanael, a disaple of Jesus, w^hose 
name occurs onl> in the Gospel of St John 
Little IS known of him except that he was. 
born at Cana in Galilee and was brought to 
Jesus b> Phihp 

Nation, Came (Moore) (c 1840-1Q11), 
American anti-saloon agitator, was bom in 
Woodford co , Kj She first came into promi- 
nence in 1900 at Kiowa, Kans, w'hcrc she 
demolished the wandows of three saloons 
From that da\ she tra\cl!ed over the coun- 
tr\ , smashing saloon appurtenances in man> 
aUw, a hatchet bang her favorite weapon 

National Academy of Design, an Amen- 
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can society of painters and sculptors, incor- 
porated under its present title in 1828 It was 
the direct outgrowth of the New York 
Sketch Club, organized by a number of 
young artists in 1825 The Academy has been 
chaiacterized, in general, by marked conserv- 
atism, and has stood for the traditional as 
opposed to the modern tendenaes in art 
Since its union with the Society of American 
Artists, 1906, however, it has adopted a more 
liberal policy, excluding only the most radi- 
cal work Its membership includes 158 asso- 
aate members, and 145 academiaans 

National Academy of Sciences^ The, an 
^ organization incorporated by Act of Congress 
in 1863 to investigate, and repoit upon any 
subject of science or art, whenever called upon 
to do so by any department of the U S 
Government, the expenses of such investiga- 
tion to be paid by legislative appropriation 
The Academy has conducted many important 
investigations for the Government, particu- 
larly before the establishment of the numer- 
ous scientific and technical divisions of the ex- 
ecutive departments Membership 15 limited 
to 300 active members and 50 foreign associ- 
ates 

National Anthems, or National Hymns 
The national anthem of the United States, 
prescribed for ceiemonial occasions bv Army 
and Navy regulations, is the Stai Spangled 
Banner, written by Franas Scott Key in 
1814 The origin of the British national an- 
them, God Save the King, is involved in ob- 
scurity The words were probably derived 
trom an old folk song, and the air is gener- 
ally credited to John Bull, who lived between 
1560 and 1628 The stirring Mafsetllatse of 
the French was written and composed m 
1792 by Rouget de Lisle, and has played an 
important part in French history The Cana 
dian national anthem is The Maple Leaf Foi~ 
evet, by Muir (1871) 

National Civic Federation, an organiza- 
tion of prominent men and women m the 
Umted States, representing labor, capital, and 
/ the general public, and having for its purpose 
the solution of problems attendant on indus 
trial and soaal progress, the provision for 
the study and discussion of questions of na- 
tional import, the formation of enlightened 
public opinion, and the promotion of legisla- 
tion in accordance therewith The work of 
the Federation is earned on through nine de- 
partments The Industrial Conciliation De^ 
partment, the Industrial Econoniics Depart-- 
ment, the Welfare Department, the Woman^s 
Department, the Department on Industrial 


Accidents Compensation and Prevention, the 
Social Insurance Department, the Depart- 
ment on the Regulation of Tiusts and the 
Department of Interstate and Municipal 
Utilities Consult National Civic Federabon 
Review 

National Education Association of the 
U S , an assoaation of American cducatois, 
educational institutions, and others activci> 
engaged m educational work, having for lU 
object the elevation of the character and au 
vancement of the interests of the professio i 
of teaching, and the promotion of the cau c 
of education 'in the United States It 
founded m 1857 as the National Teachers' 
Association, in 1870 the name uas changed 
to National Educational Associabon , and m 
1906 to National Education Association of 
the United States, under which btle it was 
granted a national charter 
The assoaation consists of 23 department*; 
which take up special problems oi method, 
organization, and course of study in nearly 
every type of educational work There are al- 
so more than 15 standing committees actively 
at work on professional problems The Na- 
tional Education Association has been one of 
the leading educational fa^ctors in the United 
States It has profoundly modified the cur- 
riculum of the secondary and the elementary 
schools by means of the reports of the Com- 
mittee of Ten and the Committee of Fifteen, 
appointed in 1S92 and 1893 rcspecb\cly , and 
It has exercised a widespread influence 
through its reports on rural schools, public 
and school hbraries, industrial education, co - 
lege entrance requirements, Teachers Co - 
leges, teachers' salaries and pensions 
National Gallery, in London, the 
depository of the pictures belonging to 
British nation The present building stanc^ 
in Trafalgar Square, it was finished m 
at a cost of $500,000, and w'as 
1861, 1869, 1876, and 1887 Among its 
valuable possessions are Raphaels Ma 
deglt Anndei purchased, 1S84 for * 

the Velasquez Venus for which SiaSpoo w - 
paid in igo6, and Holbein’s Duchess, pu 
chased, 1909, for §250,000, by an anoWTH 

nic- 

Thc Gallery contains more than ^65° P' 
tures, of which about 1,100 are in Trajaiga 
Square, the rest at the Tate Gallery an - 
where The National Portrait GalicrJ' 
founded in 1856, occupies a handsome . 
of buildings at the rear of the Natiojia 
lery 

National Guard See 
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National Industrial Recovery Act See 
United States^ History, New Deal 
National Insurance Vanous forms of so- 
cial insurance provided by the state are em- 
braced under this title, of which the oldest 
and more important arc sickness, acadent, 
old age, and invahdity insurance Unemploy- 
ment and maternity insurance are of more 
recent institution, as are also pensions for 
widows and orphans, and mothers’ pensions, 
so-called, which in several countries partake 
of the nature of insurance National insur- 
ance was first put into law in Germany in 
1883 , and since that time its scope has been 
greatly widened England’s first insurance 
law in 1911 provided for a compulsory and 
contributory system in which the finance is 
shared by the employers, employees, and the 
state Some type of nabonal insurance is in 
force in Belgium, France, Denmark, Austria, 
Switzerland, Italy, Russia, Norway and 
Sweden See Old Age Pensions 
, Nationality, in mtemafaonal law, the 
status of a person as a atizen, subject, or 
member of the sovereign state to which he 
owes allegiance and from which he is en- 
titled to receive protection As applied to 
persons, it is nearly synonymous with citi- 
zenship, using the latter term in its broad 
sense 


National Law See International Law 

National Library, U S See Library o\ 
Congress 

National Monuments See National 
Parks 

National Museum, U S See Smithson 
lan Institution 

National Parks, in the United States, an 
more or less extensive tracts of public lane 
reserved by special act of Congress fron 
sale or other disposition, and set apart fo: 
the recreation and instrucUon of the people 
The usual motive for such reservation hai 
been to preserve m their natural conditioi 
scenic wonders and large areas of pnmitivi 
wilderness In some cases, the prcservaboi 
of 'irchajological rums or of natural resource 
or mincril waters has also been sought A 
present there are nineteen nabonal parks 
covering a total area of 11,804 sq m, o 
which thirteen arc of notable size and scenii 
magnificence The thirteen great nations 
pirks, in order of size, are as follows (x' 
Yellowstone Nabonal Park (created 1872) 
located in northwestern Wyoming, comprise 
3 ,m 8 sqm, and is famous for its geysers 
boiling «pnng5, mud \olcanoe5, canyom 
lakes, and waterfalls (2) Mount McKmle 


National Park (created i 9 i 7 )j located in 
south central Alaska, contains 2,645 ™ 

and has the highest mountain m North Amer- 
ica (20,300 ft) (3) Glacier National Park 
(created 1910) , located in northwestern 
Montana, contains 1,534 sq m (4) Yose- 
mite Nabonal Park (created 1890) , situated 
m central California, includes 1,125 sq m 
(S) Grand Canyon Nabonal Park (created 
1919), contains 996 sq m , ari is said to be 
one of the most sublime spectacles in the 
world (6) Sequoia Park (created 1890), in 
central California, covers 604 sq m , and in- 
cludes mountains and precipices, groves of the 
famous Big Trees, with thousands of trees 
exceeding 10 ft in diameter (7) Rocky 
Mountain National Park (created 1915), lo- 
cated in northern Colorado, comprises 378 
sq m (8) Mount Rainier Nabonal Park 
! (created 1899), in w^estern Washington, con- 
I tains 325 sq m (9) Crater Lake Park (cre- 
ated 1902), in southwestern Oregon, covers 
I 249 sq m (10) Hawaii National Park (cre- 
! ated 1916), 242 sq m m area, in the Hawai- 
I lan Islands, contains the volcano of Mauna 
I Loa, the largest active volcano in the world 
(ii) Lassen Volcanic National Park (cre- 
ated 1916), m northern Califorma, contains 
the only active volcano in the United States 
proper (12) Zion Nabonal Park (created 
1919)1 in southwestern Utah, has the mag- 
I mficent gorge of Zion Canyon (13) Mesa 
Verde National Park (created 1906) in south- 
western Colorado, of 77 sq m , has the most 
notable prehistoric cliff dwellings in Amer- 
ica 

The national parks are under the control 
of the Secretary of the Intenor, who admin- 
isters them through the Director of the Na- 
bonal Park Service Each nabonal park 15 
immediately in charge of a supenntendent 
In t order that the nabonal parks ma> be 
available for the enjoyment of the public, as 
provided in the organic act of Aug 25, 1916, 
cstabhshing the Nabonal Park Service, hotel, 
lodge, and transportabon service are provided 
bv pnvate persons or companies on franchise 
or permit from the Department of the 
Interior 

With respect to ownership The public land 
wuthin the boundanes of a national park is 
reserved as the permanent property of the 
government from all forms of appropnabon 
Man> of the parks, however, include withm 
their boundanes tracts of pnvate land which 
were sold or granted by the government bc- 
orc the rc^rvabon for park purposes was 
made With respect to avil and cnmmal 
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junsdiction Since the Federal government is 
the land owner of all the parks, it may pass 
laws to protect its ownership from trespass, 
and enforce them in the Federal courts 
through the agency of pdrk rangers, etc 

By the act ‘for the preservation of Amer- 
ican antiquities,’ approved June 8, 1906, the 
president is authorized to reserve by proc- 
lamation as National Monuments public 
lands containing 'historic landmarks, historic 
and prehistoric structures, and other objects 
of historic and saentihc interest ’ Fifty-sev- 
en such reservations have been made by pres- 
idential proclamation of which 32 are under 
control of the Interior Department, 15 are 
administered by the Forest Service of the 
Department of Agriculture, being located 
within national forests, and 10 are under 
control of the Secretary of War The most 
notable of all, the Grand Canyon in Arizona 
(806,400 acres), enclosing the most wonder- 
ful portion of the Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
rado, which has been eroded in the course of 
ages to the depth of a mile below the sur- 
rounding plateau, in tgxg was admitted to 
the National Park system The marvellous 
scemc effects are, of their kind, unparalleled 
in the world (See Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado ) 

As containing scenic wonders, Zion Na- 
tional Park, in Utah, and the Pinnacles Na- 
tional Monument, in California, are interest- 
ing As objects of scientific interest, protect- 
ed by this act, arc the Natural Bridges of 
Utah, the Petrified Forest of Anzona, tne 
Devil Postpile of Cahfornia, and Mount 
Olympus in Washington (299,370 acres) As 
histone landmarks may be mentioned the 
El Morro National Monument, in New Mc'c- 
ICO, the Tumacacori National Monument, in 
Arizona Many ruins of interest to American 
archeologists have been preserved, among 
which are Casa Grande, Montezuma Castle 


and Navajo National Monuments, in An- 
zona, and Gila Cliff Dwellings National Mon- 
uments, in New Mexico 
National Republican Party, a short-hved 
political party in the United States, which 
took part in the presidential campaign of 
1832 In December, 1831, the National Re- 
publican Party for president nominated 
Henry Clay, who was deosively defeated by 
Jackson, and in 1834 the National Repubh- 
cans fused with the Anti-Masons and others 
to form the Whig Party 
National Road, Cumberland Road, or 
Great National Pike, a famous Amcncan 
highway, originally planned to extend from 


Cumberland, Md , to St Louis, Mo Begun 
x8o6, its completed length was about 800 ra 
National Socialist or Nazi partv The 
party of Hitler and his assoaates in Ger- 
many, organized at Munich in 1919 It has 
its own labor front, its own youth organiza- 
tion, and Its own troops 
Nativity, a name given to the season of 
Chnstmas, espeaally as a church festival 
(See Christmas ) The Nativity, or birth of 
Christ, has been one of the most popular 
subjects of Christian art from the carhest 
Christian times Among the famous painters 
and sculptors who have depicted the subject 
are Giotto, Ducao, Fra Angelico, Lippi, 
Ghirlandajo, Botticelli, Tintoretto, Correg- 
gio, Van der Goes, and Durer 
Natrolite, Needlestone, or Needle Zeo 
lite, IS a hydrated sodium and aluminum sili- 
cate belonging to the zeolite group, and hav- 
ing the formula NasAlsSiaOioH-O Natrohte is 
a common secondary product after minerab 
of the nepheline group, and is found filling 
cavities in igneous rocks 
Natron, a hydrous sodium carbonate, hav- 
ing the formula Na2C03ioH20, and crystalliz- 
ing in the monochmc system It occurs m 
nature only in solution, as in the 
Soda Lakes of Egypt and elsewhere They 
Were the source of the soda salts used by 
ancient Egyptians in embalming 
Nattier, Jean Marc Frenc 

painter, was born in Pans He painted por 
traits of Peter the Great and Cathenne, 
wife He was perhaps the most 
French portrait painter of his fame, nis s 
jects being mostly confined to women 
prominence His portraits mclude M e 
Lambesc (Louvre), Mile de Clermont (Lon- 
don), and the Princess de Condc (Metrop 
tan Museum, New York ) 

Natural Bridge, a celebrated ^ 

Rockbridge County, Va , bndging the s 
known as Cedar Creek It is about ‘ 
high, from so to 150 ft wide, and hasa -P 
of 90 ft at Its broadest part It is cros-ed y 
a public road 

Natural Gas, an inflammable gas, or m 
tore of gases, produced by f 
tillation of orgamc matters that h 
buned in the strata of the earth -hich 
are generally recognized Dry 

forms the bulk of the commeraal prod 
Wei gas, or casing-kcad “ P °Spc- 
from oil wells in association with hqum P 
trolcum The chief fields in the United Stat® 
are found in New York, Pennsylvan > 

West Virgima, Kentucky, Wyomme A 
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sas, Kansas, OUahoma, Louisiana, Texas, 
and California 

Nafural gas is used extensively for indus- 
tnal purposes, and for heating and hghting 
in private homes As a fuel, it has excellent 
calorific power, ranging from 920,000 to i,- 
250,000 B T u per 1,000 cubic ft , and is cheap 
and convenient The fields in the United 
States are estimated about 10,000 sq m in | 
extent 

Natural History, in its widest and oldest 
sense, includes all the concrete saences, but 
psychology and soaology have been elim- 
inated at one end of the series, and physics 
and chemistry and all their branches at the 
other, with the result that natural history 
has become synonymous with the saence of 
living things 

Naturalism, in Literature and Art, a 
professed reproduction only of observable 
facts, selected under no moral or aesthetic 
prejudice, and therefore not distorted from 
truth It is usually identified with Reahsm, 
and contrasted^ with Idealism, and in htera- 
ture with Romanticism 

Naturalization is the process by which the 
pnvileges of citizenship are conferred upon 
aliens In order to be naturalized in the 
United States, an alien ^eighteen years of 
age or over) must file a declaration of inten- 
tion to become an American atizen, and after 
a continuous residence of at least five years, 
he must file a petition for atizenship The 
next step consists of a hearing in open court, 
when the applicant 15 examined in English 
by the judge If this examination is satis- 
factory, the court admits the apphcant to 
citizenship and the oath of allegiance is ad- 
ministered As a final step, the clerk of the 
court issues to the new atizen a certificate 
of naturalization 


The naturalization of a father confer 
citizenship on the minor children residing 11 
the United States Formerly it carried witl 
It, also, the naturalization of the wife, bu 
in 1922, a hw was enacted by Congress pro 
viding that the citizenship status of a mar 
ned \\oman should no longer follow that 0 
the husband, but that she should have thi 
priMlcgc of naturahzation, on complianc 
ivith the requirements, on her own account 
Important amendments to the law were ap 
pro\cd March 2, 1929, July 3, 1930 (relatmi 
to naturalization of women who have los 
their U S citizenship, etc), May 25, 193: 
^ahoning deported aliens to re-enter th, 

Naturalization U S Bureau of, a bu 


reau of the Department of Labor Ongmally a 
division of the Bureau of Immigration and 
Naturahzation, it was raised to the rank of 
a bureau when the present Department of 
Labor was created, March 4, 1913 

Natural Law, historically, a translation of 
JUS fiatufole in Justiman’s Institutes, there 
used as equivalent to jus gentium, or Law of 
Nations That is defined as Vhat natural 
reason appoints for all mankind,* discrim- 
inated from each people’s avil law, but this 
was a misunderstanding due to Greek philos- 
ophy The error was both momentus and 
fortunate, and the phrase has been a soaal 
and institutional force of great energy and 
efficiency through both positive law and pub- 
lic feding In Rome, early jus gentium was 
the skeleton law used in cases involving for- 
eigners, taking from both native and foreign 
codes their common elements, and omitting 
local speaalties The great lawyers of the 
Empire in the 2nd and 3rd centuries fused 
this ‘common law of the world’ (Ritchie) 
with the theory of a natural law underlying 
It and all actual systems, and their writings 
made part of the great codifications under 
Justinian 

The ideas of natural right and law have 
deeply modified all modern pohaes and poh- 
tics The most influential single source of 
these was Locke, through his Treatise on 
Civil Government (1689) But Christian 
philosophy necessarily added to the old ma- 
terials an ultimate derivation of everything 
from God’s will Not till recent times was 
the theory senously assailed, then on two 
main lines from three powerful authors 
Hobbes, m his Leviathan (1651), Montes- 
quieu, in Espnt des Lois (1748), and Ben- 
tham In three great fields it has transformed 
not only soaal speculabon, but largely soaal 
life itself In pohbcs, In soaal life, In law 

Natural Theology, the saence which 
treats of the evidence for the existence of 
God revealed by nature Natural theology 
was represented in Great Britain by Paley, 
and m Germany by Wolff 

Nature Study is the simple observabonal 
study of common natural objects and proc- 
esses, for the sake of personal acquaintance 
with the things which appeal to human in- 
terest directly, and mdependently of rela- 
tions to organized saence It should be dif- 
ferentiated from natural science study, which 
is the close, analytical, and synthebcal study 
of natural objects and processes, for the sake 
of obtaining knowledge of the genera] prin- 
aplcs that consbtute the foundabons of 
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modem saence The history of nature study 
m the schools of the United States and of 
Europe is closely connected with the devel- 
opment of the laboratory method of teaching 
all natural sciences It is practically the ex- 
tension of the scientific method of studying 
nature by individual observation and re- 
search, which began with the scientists, and 
by them has been applied in college teach- 
ing, and in turn has been adapted to secon- 
dary and elementary classes Nature study is 
already well established in many of the local 
school systems of the United States, Canada, 
and Europe In America there is a deaded 
tendency toward the agricultural application 
of nature study, and school gardens, which 
at first were conducted without much atten- 
tion to educational processes, are in many in- 
stances being made into diminutive farms 
Nature Worship, oi Naturism, is the 
worship of one or more of the powers of na 
ture This general cult has manifested itself 
in a variety of forms The anthropomorphic 
tendency, which seems innate in the human 
mind in its dealings with the unknown, has 
led to the frequent personification of the 
more obvious natural forces 
Naucratis, Greek trading settlement in an 
cient Egypt, founded by Mileisians about 640 
B c It was celebrated for its artistic pottery 
Nauheim, or Bad -Nauheim, watering 
place, Germany, in Hesse, 24 m by rail n e 
of Frankfort-on-Main Its saline springs, 
ranging from 86” to 95” r , attract large 
numbers of invalids, especially those with 
cardiac disease Nauheim has given its name 
to the 'Nauheim Treatment,' consisting of 
mineral baths combined with systematic ev 
erase 

Naupactus, anaent Greek city on the Cor- 
inthian Gulf Philip of Maccdon captured it 
from the Achaeans in 338 bc Its modem 
name is Ll:PA^TO 

Nauru, or Pleasant Island, one of the 
Marshall Islands in the Pacific , area 8 sq m 
Since World War I it has been administered 
by Japan is mandatorj It has the largest 
reserves of high-grade phosphates in the 
world 

Nausea, a distressing sensation referred to 
the stomach It most commonh accompan- 
ies disease or disorder of the stomach, but is 
sometimes an indirect s>mptom of disease of 
some other part of the bod> 

Nausicaa, in anaent Greek stor> the 
daughter of \lanous, King of the Pha!acians 
When Od\sseus was v recked on the coist of 
Pha^cia, he found her plaving ball on the 


shore, and from her learned how to ipproacb 
her father 

Nautch Girls, dancing girls in Indn and 
the East Indies Dressed in skirts of scarlet 
their performances constitute a principal 
part in the spectacular entertainment called 
a nautch or natch 

Nautical Schools In the United States, 
besides the Naval Academy, \vhcrc a regular 
four-year course of instruction in naval sci 
ence is given, the Navy Department maint'iini 
a number of nautical schools to which rc 
cruits who show abilitv are sent to recent 
education along special lines The> include 
the four shore Training Stations at Newport, 
R I, Hampton Roads, Va, Great Lakes, 
HI , and San Diego, Cal , the Navy Electrical 
School, at the Brooklyn Navv Yard, Sea- 
man-gunner schools, at the Washington 
Navy Yard, and the Naval Torpedo Station, 
Newport, a post-graduate School of Marine 
Engineering, at the Naval Evpenmcnt Sta- 
tion at Annapolis 

In all of these schools the students rcccwc 
the regular pay of their rating w hilc pur<?uinc: 
thar studies, and arc allowed special furlough 
priviliges before returning to active scr\ ice 
Nautilus, a remarkable mollusc in the cla® 
of Cephalopods, the only sumving member 
of a race once abundant The outside of the 
shell is covered with a thin organic laver, be- 
neath which there is a porcelain-hkc stratum 
with bands of color, avhile internal^ the hme 



has the usual mother-of-pearl % 

luster of which, often artifiaall> expo 
the use of acids, has earned for the 
Its common name of Pearh I^autihis ^ 
spcacs best known is Xauttlus pon r * 
but there arc probablv four or five 
habiting the Pacific Ocean, Indian ucc** 
and other warm Eastern seas 
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NavaKo, or Navajo The Navahos now 
occupy a reservation of about 500,000 acres, 
evtening into Northeastern Arizona, North- 
western New Mexico, and Southeastern Utah 
The general culture of the Navahos is similar 
to that of the Pueblos, but there ate some 
striking differences, particularly as to dwell- 
ings Instead of the pecuhar stoned struc- 
ture of the Pueblo, ^e Navaho house, or 
‘hogan,’ 15 a conical construction of poles 
stood on end and covered with earth, with 
a low, projecting entrance porch at one side, 
and a smoke hole at the apex The tribe is 
best known for its blanketS) ponchos, tugs, 
belts, garters, and saddle girths They have 
also acquired from the Spaniards the art of 
working Sliver The Nav^os are remarkable 
in being the only Indian tnbe which has in- 
creased in numbers 


Naval Academy, United States, the 
Government school where young men arc 
trained for positions as commissioned officers 
of the Navy, was founded by Secretary of 
the Navy, George Bancroft m 1845 It occu- 
pies a tract of more than 200 acres on the 
banks of the Severn River at Annapolis, Md 
The course of instruction is specialized on the 
requirements of the naval service Apph- 
cants for admission to the Naval Academy 
must be between the ages of 16 and 20 and 
unmarried, and must pass ngid mental and 
physical examinations On admission he is 
rated as a midshipman, and receives pay at 
the rate of $780 per annum from the date of 
his admission Midshipmen are graduated 
(since 1912) with the rank of ensign Be- 
ginning with the year 1928 a limitation on 
appropriation reduced the number allowed 
for the Vice President, Senators, Represen- 
tatives, and Delegates from five to four, to 
two from the District of Columbia instead 
of five, and to four from Porto Rico 
Until 1898 most of the Academy buddings 
were old and inadequate In that year an 
elaborate plan of reconstruction was ap- 
proved by Congress, at an expenditure oJ 
5x2,000,000 The new Academy was complet- 
ed m 1908, and is one of the finest and best 
equipped naval colleges in the world 
Naval Dwawnament Conference —The 
London Conference for the limitation oi 
naval armaments, which met m the Bntisl 
cipital from Januarv 21 fo April 22, 1030 
resulted in a trcat> the important provision* 

r States 

Greit Bdtain and Jxpan, who agreed to hm- 

It all categories of naval vessels for a penoc 
ot SIX ;ears, or until December 31, 1936 


France and Italy, whose representatives also 
partiapated in the negotiations, were unable 
to rea^ agreement on issues of vital impor- 
tance to them alone, and consequently signed 
only those provisions relating to capital ships 
and technical regulations 

The London Conference was the third im- 
portant international gathenng to deal with 
the subject df naval armaments since the 
Great War At the Washington conference of 
1921-1922, the same five powers succeeded in 
reaching an agreement limiting capital ships 
and aircraft earners, but not rcstncting aux- 
ilianes, such as cruisers, destroyers and sub- 
marines The tonnage levels laid down at 
Washington for battleships and aircraft car- 
riers were in the ratio of 5-5-3 for the Uni- 
ted States, Great Britain and Japan, respec- 
tively, and 1 for both France and Italy 
The Geneva conference of 1927 adjourned 
without result 

The continued competition m the building 
of ships not limited by the Washington 
Treaty, particularly cruisers and submarines, 
bad created a situation which by the end of 

1928 was viewed with concern by each of 
the three principal naval powers Preliminary 
negotiations between the United States and 
Great Britain began in the early summer of 

1929 At tf\at time it was announced that 
the differences between the two countnes, 
which had been so great as to prevent agree- 
ment at the Geneva Conference of 1927, had 
been virtually ehminated Prelinlinary nego- 
tiations between France and Italy failed to 
adjust the differences between these two 
countnes The opening plenary session of 
the London Conference met m the Royal 
Gallery of the House of Lords on the morn- 
ing of January 21 The American delegation 
was composed of Henry L Stimson, Secre- 
tary of State, chairman, Hon Charles G 
Dawes, Ambassador to the Court of St 
James, Hon Dwight W Morrow, Ambassa- 
dor to Mexico , Hon Hugh Gibson, Ambassa- 
dor to Belgium , Hon Charles Francis Adams, 
Secretary of the Navy, Senator David A 
Reed, and Senator Joseph T Robinson 

Strenuous efforts were made to include all 
fi.ve powers in the agreement limiting navies, 
but in the end it was found impossible to 
rcconale the divergent views of France and 
Italy, and the conference unammoudy rec- 
ommended that this part of the treaty be 
signed by Great Bntain, the United States 
and J^an Throughout the conference Italic 
msisted upon the nght to 
» France, a demand which the FreSia.i^'fel^ 
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tion resisted to the end The conference was 
thus unable to realize its principal objective 
the iimitabon of all classes of ships of the 
five principal naval powers The main pro- 
visions of the London Naval Treaty, which 
was signed by the delegates at the final ses- 
sion on April 22, are as follows 

An extension of the battleship ^hohday/ 
under which all of the five powers agree not 
to lay down battleships authomed for re- 
placement under the Washington Treaty be- 
fore 1936 A hmitation agreement, signed by 
the United States, Great Britain and Japan, 
established tonnage levels for cruisers, de- 
stroyers and submarines beyond which these 
powers agree not to build before December 
31, 1936 A humamtanan agreement, under 
which the five powers agree that submarmes 
must observe the same rules of international 
law which govern surface vessels in relation 
to surface ships 

Efforts to extend the treaty having failed, 
in the earjy months of 1937 a revival of naval 
construction was begun by all the signa- 
tories 


On March 25, 1936, a naval treaty at Lon- 
don was signed by Great Britain, the United 
States, and France, providing maximum ton- 
nage and armament for capital ships, air- 
craft carriers, cruisers, destroyers, and sub- 
marmes It also provided for a hohday in 
the butldmg of heavy cruisers between 8,000 
and i 7 > 5 oo t<>ns Clauses likewise provided 
that the signatories were not bound by its 
provisions if any power, signatory or not, 
violated any part of the pact, or m the event 
of a signatory power bemg threatened by 
<var A private agreement was signed on the 
same date by the United States and Great 
Britain not to build competitively, and to 
confirm the principle of naval panty between 
the two nations 


Naval Enlistment, m the Umted States. 
IS restricted to American atizens, native 01 
fully naturalized Good moral character and 
ability to read and wnte tbe English lan- 
guage arc required, and, m addition, the ap- 
plicant must pass a ngid physical examina- 
tion The term of enlistment is four years 
Naval Guns See Guns 
Naval Institute, United States, an or- 
ganizaUon whose object is to pubbsh nava 
information, was founded at Annapolis ir 
fk membership consists of officers oi 

Ik positions ir 

the Navy Department <lbout three-fourthi 
Of the officers of the Navy are members 
Waval Manoeuvres, a term, which ha 


come to signify the larger operations of the 
fleet in practice The object of naval man- 
oeuvres IS the acquirement of skill through 
the training of actual experience They are 0! 
two classes Squadron and fleet manoeuvres, 
and Grand manoeuvres 

Naval Observatory* Tbe United 
States, the national astronomical observa- 
tory concerned primarily with astrometry as 
distinguished from astrophysics There are 
also included in the field of work the prepara- 
tion and pubhcation of the American Ephe- 
meris and Nautical Almanac and the deriva- 
tion and dissemination of correct time The 
mstitution, m addition, cames on the im- 
portant function of arranging for the supply, 
repair and replacement, as needed, of the nau- 
tical instruments and appliances which afford 
, means for safe navigation for Umted States 
naval vessels and aircraft 

Naval Reserve, in the Umted States, an 
'organization designed to augment tbe regular 
i navy m time of need It was authorized by 
I Congress in 1925 to take the place of the 
j Naval Reserve Force (established m 1916), 

I which went out of existence in that year It 
j IS composed of three distinct classes Mem- 
bers of the Naval Reserve must be male 
I atizens at least i8 years of age and enlist- 
I ment is for a term of four years 

Naval Vessels, Development of. The 
warships of anhquity were of the galley type, 
fitted with beaks for ramming, apphances for 
grappling, incendiary apparatus, and ma- 
chines for throwing stones, darts, and other 
missiles Naval actions of a decisive charac- 
ter were usually fought hand to hand, as 
the weapons of the day necessitated The 
adoption of the heavy gun materially changed 
conditions Ramming was no longer neces- 
sary, as the gun could deliver its blow at a 
distance Gun-ports came into use early in 
the 15th century, and the size of ships was 
greatly mcreased In 1815 Fulton’s steam 
man-of-war, the Demologos, was launched 
for the U S Navy 

In the long peace which ensued, the devel- 
opment of the steam warships proceeded 
slowly, and many years elapsed before the 
transition from sail to steam was completed 
The results achieved by the armor-plated 
floating batteries in the Crimean War (1854- 
6) demonstrated the possibilities of armored 
ships, and England and France proceeded at 
once to build them The Amencan Civil War 
brought mto practical existence several dis- 
tort tjpes the torpedo boat, a commerce 
destroyer, the original of the powerful and 
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swift cruiser, and the revolving turret Fol- 
lowing the type of the torpedo boat, the sub- 
marine has been devised to perform the same 
duty while hidden beneath the surface of the 
water The cruise of the United States bat 
tleship fleet around the world gave birth to 
a distinct “Class of vessels, known as auxil- 
iary, while their names are self-explanatory 
— colhers, repair ships, and ammunition car- 
riers The creation of the torpedo boat and 
the submarine has brought a distinct class 
of auxiliary vessel into being, knoAvn as the 
parent ship The war with Spam developed 
another distinct type, known as the hospital 
ship All of these auxiliary types, heretofore 
utilized only in war have now become rec- 
ognized as permanent factors of a fleet The 
development of aircraft brought about the 
building of aircraft tenders and aircraft car< 
riers The types of vessels now in commission 
in the U S Navy include Battleships, 
Cruisers, Aircraft Carriers, Mme Layers, 
Destroyers , Submannes, Gunboats , De- 
stroyer, Submarine and Aircraft Tenders, 
Repair Ships, Store Ships, Colhers and Oil- 
ers, Ammunition Ships, Transports, Hospi- 
tal Ships, Mine Sweepers and Seagoing Tugs 
Naval Veterans, National Association 
of, a patriotic society, organized in 1887 for 
the purpose of preserving the comradeship 
of the personnel of the United States Navy 
in the Civil War 
Naval War College, The United States, 
is located at Newport, R I Its purpose is 
to assist in the training of naval officers for 
command duties in time of war 
Navarino, or Pylos, seaport, Greece, m 
Messenia The island of Sphagia gives excel- 
lent shelter to the harbor, one of the finest 
on that coast, p 3>ooo 


transept, or when there is no transept, to 
the chancel Eccesiastically, the nave is the 
part of the church assigned to the congrega 
tion, the chancel being reserved for the elergj 
Navies The term navy is applied to that 
portion of the armed forces of a country 
which operates on the water 01 in service 
connected with sea operations, offensive or 
defensive We have definite accounts of uar 
vessels antedatmg all trustworthy descrip- 
tions of trading craft As early as 3000 nc 
the Egyptians possessed war vessels suffiaent 
in number and training to form fleets The 
Chinese were navigators in very early times, 
but the policy of their rulers was opposed to 
commerce with alien races, and their naval 
strength docs not seem to have been highiv 
developed at any time The Phoeniaansv\ere 
the greatest sailors of antiquity In its period 
of ascendency the supremacy of Tjre was so 
absolute on the water that ‘a Tyrian Sea’ be- 
came ‘a proverbial expression for a body of 
water whose navigation was prohibited to all 
but those who claimed the ownership there- 
of ’ Tyre reached its zenith about the year 
900 B c 

But the Phoenician cities fell before the 
Assyrians and Greeks, and they, in turn, ief 
the Romans without rivals on land or sea 
Notwithstanding their naval successes, the) 
had not taken to ^ the sea from choice and ap- 
titude, but because the command of the sea 
was indispensable to their plans of conquer 
and universal dominion The dechne of 
Roman Empue opened the way to piracy 
and robbery by individuals or insignifica^ 
states Eventually the sceptre of naval pow- 
er passed away from the Mediterranean an 
into the hands of northern 
English, Dutch, and Northern Frcnt* Alirca 


i tnat coast, p 3>ooo jiUBuou, o-'ui.i.ii, a.*.* - 

Navarre, (Spanish Nava) > a), a province of the Great is commonly regarded as me i 

of the British navy, as he first combine 
naval forces of the petty ^"^doms m o 
English fleet Henry vni improved the na 
in all directions and modem naval deve p 
ment may be said to have begun at this time 
At the close of the Napoleonic wars there 
were but two great naval powers, Eng 
Ind France In the second 
Russia, the'Nethcrlands, and Turkey I 
third ivere Austria, Denmark, the 
States, Sardinia, Portugal, Nonva^, Swede - 
the next fortj 3 cat’ 


Northern Spam, the southern part of the an- 
cient kingdom of the same name The title 
15 now limited to the Spanish province The 
valley of the Ebro is fruitful, agriculture 
flourishes, and rich pasturage supports many 
cattle The climate is damp and cold in win- 
ter, and very changeable at all seasons Ce- 
reals, wme, fruit, and oil are produced, p 
332,803 , , , . 

Navarrete, Martin Fernandez de (1765- 
1844), Spamsh scholar, is remembered chiefly 
for his Colecaon de los vtajes y descumbne- 
mentos que hteteron par mar los espaiioles 
desde fines del siglo XV (1825-37), the pio- 
neer history of American exploration 

Nave, in architecture, the central part of a 
church, extending from the front to the 


and Prussia During 
there were no naval operations 01 ‘“J'T 
tance, but this period was distinguished ov 
the most revolutionary deielopmcnt- 
naval material See Naval Vessels, 

OPMENT OF 
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For a decade and a half after the Civil 
War, the enormous e\pense of that great 
struggle precluded expenditures on naval dc- 
vdopment In 1881, Congress was prevailed 
upon to furnish money to commence the 
building of modern vessels for the Amencan 
fleet The demand created by the navy re- 
sulted in the development of steel manufac- 
ture to a pomt at which the quality of the 
Amencan output was at least equal to any 
sted, armor, or gun forgings obtainable 
abroad The reconstruction of the Spanish 
navy began at about the same time as that 
of the United States The success of the 
United States navy against Spam, in the 
Spamsh-Amencan War, greatly popularized 
the service, and its subsequent development 
was rapid until 1901, when the U S navy 
reached second rank, being inferior only to 
that of Great Britain In 1910 Germany 
reached second place, and at the beginning 
of the Great War m 1914, France had just 
attained third place Upon the outbreak of 
the War in 1914 the German authorities con- 
centrated on the completion of battleships 
in a vain attempt to challenge Great Brit- 
ain's enormous superiority in capital ships, 
and it was not until 1918 that they began 
to build submaiines on a large scale Under 
the terms of the Armistice of November ii, 
1918, the Germans surrendered all their cap- 
ital ships and a large number of submarines, 
the others being destroyed 
Japan began in 1895 the construction of 
battleships of the first class After the war 
with Russia, Japan built rapidly, a» d became 
fifth in naval poner by 1914, and in 1922 
was ranked third The naval prestige of Rus- 
sia received a blow m the war with Japan 
from which it never recovered 
The gigantic two-ocean navy program 
launched bv the U S in 1941 included all 
types of vessels and a great airplane force 
Although World War II proved the impor- 
tance of a large air arm, it proved also the 
importance of a combination of surface and 
-nr arms, and the need for unified control and 
close cooper-ition between them, for sea 
transport, manpower, naval protection, sup- 
pl> and base faalities for aircraft are all 
essential See Na\t. or the United States 
for further treatment of Navies See Na\ae 
Vessels, or, Battleship, 

Cruiser, Torpedo Boat, Gtos, Na- 
Company, Submarines Con- 
suit Cooper’s Naoal H, story of the Vuitcd 
Elates, king s Warshps of the World, Pro- 


ceedings of the U S Naval Institute (Annap- 
olis, monthly) 

Navigation, the art of directing the course 
of a vessel from port to port The Fhceni- 
aans, Synans, Carthaginians, Greeks, and 
Romans conducted their voyages solely by 
observations of the heavens, keepmg as much 
as possible to the coast, and little advance 
u as made over ancient methods of navigation 
until the Middle Ages In the Roman de la 
Rose (late 13th century) occurs one of the 
earliest descriptions of the compass, which, 
probably borrowed originally from the Chi- 
nese, was common among Arabian naviga- 
tors, and was mtroduced to Europe bv the 
Crusaders But it was not until the voyages 
made by direcbon of Prmce Henry of Portu- 
gal, often styled ‘the Navigator,’ after 1418, 
that navigation seems to have been scientif- 
ically apphed, and the instruments and sea 
charts then constructed form the basis of the 
maritime science of the present day 

An early invention was the cross staff It 
was employed for the determination of longi- 
tude, by observation of the distance between 
the moon and some star, and out of it grew 
the fore staff and the back staff In 1530 
Gemma Fnsius of Louvain devised the idea 
of usmg watches m conjunction with instru- 
mental observation, and the nautical quad- 
rant in some form was thenceforth part of 
every ship’s furniture In the early i6th cen- 
tury there also came into use at sea the as- 
trolabe for taking the altitude of the sun 
and stars Voyages were conducted at great 
risk even as late as the iSth century, on ac- 
count of the lack of instruments for the ex- 
act determination of longitude Mercator’s 
map of the world (1569) was of great assist- 
ance to navigators, because on it compass 
courses are shown as straight lines Edward 
Wnght, a fellow of Cams College, Cam- 
bridge, discovered the true method of divid- 
ing the mendian on the charts, and drew up 
a table for the use of navigators, b> which 
latitude could be determined He also devis- 
ed a system of what were caUed sea nngs, 
from which compass variation, altitude of 
the sun, and time of day could be determmed 
m any place where the latitude was known 

About 1614 arithmetical as opposed to in- 
sbumental calculation was introduced, and 
about 1620 trigonometry and logarithmic 
tables were apphed to the science of naviga- 
tion The modern science of navigation, how- 
ever, begins with the invention of the sex- 
ant m 1731, and the chronometer m 1738 
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The sextant is an instrument which measures 
the altitude of the sun, or a star, above the 
horizon, thereby determining the latitude of 
the ship’s location On shipboard the officer 
using the sextant is said to be ‘shooting the 
sun' The chronometer resembles a large 
watch, so suspended that it remains horizon- 
tal, in spite of inclinations of the ship It is 
a watch, in that it keeps time, thus deter- 
mining longitude, or distance east or west 
from Greenwich 
Careful observations under favorable ar- 
cumstanecs of weather should determine the 
latitude within two miles and the longitude 
Mithin three The mean of several observa- 
tions vtay reduce the error, but not if due to 
excessive refraction or in the chronometer 
The course to be stecied is nearly always 
taken from the chart, though it may be 
computed On a Mercator chart the ship’s 
track is a straight line, and can be drawn 
with a ruler But owing to currents, winds, 
shoals, fogs, etc , the track between two dis- 
tant points is not always a single straight 
line, but IS a broken line made up of several 
short straight ones If the distance is over 
Soo m and the latitude above 30°, the great 
circle track is preferred, as it is considerably 
shorter To avoid fog, ice, adverse currents, 
and winds, and to take advantage of favor 
ing conditions on long voyages, the pilot 
chart and track chart are examined 
When sailing along a coast, a ship’s posi- 
tion is found by reference to points of land, 
lighthouses, beacons, or any prominent marks 
indicated on the chart If only one point is 
available, an approximate position may be 
found by taking a beanng — ^noting the direc- 
tion by compass in which the point lies from 
the ship— and estimating the distance from 
It A more exact position is found as follows 
A bearing of the point is taken, and the ship 
kept on her course for some distance, and 
then another bearing is taken These beanngs 
arc then draw on the chart, a parallel rule is 
placed across them in the direction of the 
ship’s course, and moved to or from the point 
until the distance between the Imcs on the 
chart IS found to coinade with that sailed 
by the ship in the interval All bearings taken 
from the compass must be converted into 
magnetic bearings, by allowing for the devia- 
tion, before drawing them on a magnetic 
chart If the chart is a ‘true’ one, the varia- 
tion must also be allowed for the amount 
of variation is marked on the chart In foggy 
weather, when it is not possible to take bear- 
mgs of points, the nayigator has to feel his 


way along with the lead or sounding ma- 
chine The position found in this wav is 
only a rough approximation, and it is neces- 
sary to get a senes of soundings in order to 
utilize them to the best advantage Consult 
Lecky’s Wrinkles m Practical NaJisatton 
(14th ed 1903) , Muir’s Navigation and 
Compass Deviations (1911) 

Navigation Laws The name applied to 
those statutes designed to give to the ship- 
ping of the country enacting them either a 
monopoly or a decided advantage in its car- 
rying trade, and those statutes governing the 
use of the navigable waters controlled bv a 
state The first class of statutes has had con- 
siderable historical importance According to 
the Mercantile System, the control of indus- 
try and commerce by the state was within 
the sphere of the legislator , and colonies ex- 
isted only for the sake of the mother coun- 
try In English history we find a long series 
of acts between 1381 and 1833 passed to en- 
courage, by the exclusion of foreign competi- 
tors, the ships, seamen, and commerce of 
Great Britain The principal acts— those of 
1651, 1660, and 1663— provided that no 
goods the product of Asia, America, or Afnca 
might be imported into England or 
pendencies m any other than English bo - 
toms, and that goods from European coun- 
tries might be imported only in English bo - 
toms, or m those of the country of origin oi 
such goods 

In i66r and 1663 supplementary acts, aim- 
ed at the rapidly growing trade of 
onies, defined the colonial prodwts 
could be laxvfully transported 


Other acts 


concerning trade or navigation and 8°'®™ 
ment proclamations of similar import, 
of less scope, promulgated between 1663 a 
1775, sbll further restricted foreign and c 
onial trade wntb England or with her col 
nies, and these were among the causes m 
brought about the American Revolution in 
last restriction on the trade of foreign s p 
m British dominions was removed m re34> 
when foreigners were allowed to engag 
the coasting trade but by the 
of 1853, If Bnush ships are Prevented from 
trading m foreign countries similar ^ 
tions may be imposed on ships 
tries in British possessions The Consti 
of the United States gave to Congress 
sole power of passing NavigaUon Acts 
Maritime Law, Shipping, Mercham, 
KAGE, Tonnage Duties, Trade ,.1- 

Navigation, Rules of See Rules 
Road 
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Navigators* Islands See Samoan Is- 
lands 

Navy See Navies 

Navy Department, U S , a department 
established by Act of Congress approved 
April 30, 1798, which provided for an ‘exe- 
cutive department to be denommated the 
Department of the Navy/ and the chief offi- 
cer therein to be called the ‘Secretary of the 
Navy * The President is, under the Constitu- 
tion, Commander-m-Chief of the Navy He 
makes recommendations to Congress con- 
cerning the Navy, and he participates in nav- 
al activities through the Secretary of the 
Navy, who is in direct charge There is an 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, and a second 
Assistant Secretary for Aviation The Chief 
of Naval Operations has the rank of admiral, 
while so serving, and is the ranking officer 
of the Navy In the absence of the Secretary 
and Assistant Secretary he exercises the au- 
thority of the Secretary of the Navy He is 
charged by law with the direction of the op- 
erations of the fleet and with the preparation 
and readiness of plans for its use m war 
The Navy Department comprises 12 bu- 
reaus The Birreaii 0/ Navtgaiiofi handles 
all matters relabng to the procurement, 
training, detail and discipline of personnel, 
officers and men The Bureau of Ordnance 
has cognizance over all that relates to ord- 1 
ranee and gunnery material, includmg the 
gun factory, proving ground and ammuni- 
tion depots The Bureau of Engineering sup- 
ervises the designmg, building, repairmg and 
instalhng of the propelling machmery for 
ships The Bureau of Aeronautics directs all 
that relates to the design and procurement 
of aircraft, their maintenance and upkeep, 
and the organization and administration of 
active aviation units and air stations The 
Bureau of Construction and Repair has re- 
sponsibihty for the structural strength and 
stability of the hulls of all ships, their de- 
sign, construction, and repair The Bureau 
of Yards and Docks has charge of all public 
works, dry docks, wharves, buildings, and 
grounds The Bureau of Supplies and Ac-^ 
counts procures supplies for the Navy, keeps 
the accounts and makes all payments of sal- 
anes and other disbursements The Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery controls the medical 
corps of the Navj and the hospital service, 
prescribes physical standards, and makes reg- 
ulations for h\ giene and sanitation The Ma- 
jor General Commandant of the Marine 
Corps IS responsible to the Secretary of the 
^av> for the general effiaeno, disaphne, 


and control of the Marine Corps The Judge 
Advocate General of the Navy has cognizance 
of all matters of law arising m the Navy De- 
partment The General Boai d of the Navy is 
composed of flag officers and is an advisory 
board which studies naval problems See 
Navy, U S , Naval Academy, Naval War 
College 

Navy League, U S , an assoaation incor- 
porated in New York m 1903, its declared 
object being to ^pquire and spread before the 
citizens of the XJnited States, through sec- 
tions, pamphlets, and otherwise, information 
as to the condition of the naval forces and 
equipment of the nation, and to awaken pub- 
lic interest and cooperation in matters tend- 
ing to aid and develop their effiaency 

Navy Manoeuvres See Naval Manoeu- 
vres 

Navy of the United States The news of 
the Battle of Le\mgton had scarcely pene- 
trated to all sections of the Colonies when a 
party of Maine woodsmen, armed partly 
with pitchforks and axes, put to sea in a 
lumber sloop and captured an armed British 
schooner off Machias, Maine Their leader, 
Jeremiah O’Brien, armed his sloop with the 
captured cannon and put to sea as a pri- 
vateer, capturing several prizes His example 
w as quickly followed b3 others and the coast 
soon swarmed with the privateers The ex- 
ploits and successes resulted in the burning 
of Falmouth, Me, by the British General 
Washington reported the burning of Fal- 
mouth to Congress and the next day Con- 
gress voted $100,000 for ships and appointed 
a naval committee This first committee 
bought and fitted out two 24-gun frigates, 
the Alfred and Columbus, two bngs, the An^ 
dica Dona and the Cabot, two sloops, Piow- 
dence and Hornet, and the schooners Wasp 
and Fly at a cost of $i34»333 On November 
fbe Marine Corps was authorized 
by Congress and on December 22, i77S> Con- 
gress organized the first American fleet Thus 
began the Continental Navy 

It suffered from lack of organization, of 
intelhgent direction and control, of specially 
trained officers, of money, and of suitably 
equipped ships Yet in spite of all difficultie® 
the small Navy of the Revolution played a 
very important part m forcing the Mistress- 
of-the-Seas to yield American independence, 
because their ships demoralized British com- 
merce and increased insurance rates, besides 
causing considerable actual loss and captur- 
ing valuable and needed war materials The 
prestige of American exploits at sea helped m 
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inducing open and direct aid from France 
and Spam Jones, Barry, Conyngham, Bid- 
dle and Wickes founded a sea tradition of 
which the Navy may well be proud 
Following the Revolution the Continental 
Navy disappeared The new ship-of-the-hne 
Ametica was presented to France and all 
other vessels sold Complete naval disarma- 
ment was accomplished in 1785 American 
foreign commeice increased steadily after the 
War, and considerable quantities of wheat 
were shipped to the Mediterranean The Bar- 
bary powers began capturing American ships 
and by 1793, 13 vessels had been seized by 
Algeria alone, and 119 Americans were held 
for ransom, while 7 died m prison This dis- 
graceful situation finally prompted Congress 
to authorize the building of 6 frigates This 
Act, signed fay President Washington on 
March 27, 1794, marks the beginning of the 
United States Navy, although it provided' 
that work should be stopped if a treaty were 
made with the Barbary States On June 3, 
1794, the first officers were selected and com- 1 
missioned in the United States Navy In 179S 
the Senate ratified a treaty under which a j 
million dollars m ransom was paid to Algeria 
and an annual tribute of maritime stores to 
the value of $21,600 was promised 
President Washington in his 8th message to 
Congress said ‘To secure respect to a neutral 
flag requires a naval force organized and 
ready to vindicate it from insult or aggres- 
sion’ Washington urged the completion of 
at least three of the frigates, the ConsMutton, 
United States, and the Constellation, which 
were well under way and this was ordered 
The Constitution is still preserved at Boston, 
and the Constellation at Newport The con- 
duct of the French cruisers on the American 
coast led to further action by Congress, 
which in April 1798 authorized the President 
to build, purchase or hire 12 vessels not to 
e'cceed 22 guns, and created the Department 
of the Navy On Julv 7 . 1798, Congress ab- 
rogated all treaties with France and on July 
16 authority was granted to complete the 
three frigates {President, Chesapeake, and 
Congress), on which work had been stopped 
During the brief naval war with France 
the Navy as a whole did most creditable 
work, and tlie Navy gained prestige, self- 
confidence and experience In this war were 
trained the leaders who later subdued the 
Barbaty powers, 1801-1805 From 1805 un- 
til the beginning of the War of 1812 the Am- 
erican Navj' nas neglected In consequence 
the United States was in no condition at that 


time to resent the attitude of British war 
vessels, which stopped American mcrcham 
ships and took men from them— oftentimes 
American-born atizcns— on the ground that 
they were British subjects or deserters, ana 
therefore liable to impressment or redama 
tion Instead of resisting these violation', 
President Jefferson and Congress only made 
feeble protest 

More gunboats were authorized by Con- 
gress and in 1809, the frigates United Stales, 
Picsident, Essex, and John Adams were or- 
dered into commission At the same time the 


personnel was also largely increased, and dur- 
ing the next two years the Navy was greatly 
improved When it was seen that war was in- 
evitable, it was proposed to lay up the ves- 
sels of the Navy to prevent their capture 
Fortunately, on the advice of Captains Stev- 
aft, Bainbridge, and Decatur, the Navy was 
given an opportunity to show what it could 
do , and bravely its capacity w’as demonstrat- 
ed in a series of victories over British ships 
In 1814 the Washington Navy Yard and the 
ships there w'ere burned to pre\cnt capture 
by the British, and the "Plavy Department, 
along with the Capitol, White House, library, 
and other buildings, was burned by the Bn - 
ish Commodore Perry had won 
fleet action and his report of the battle, 
have met the enemy and they are 
ships, two brigs, one schooner, and on 
sloop,’ made him a popular hero, but bis )U» 
claim to fame rests more on his , 

ergy in building a fleet which ivithm a 
months gave the United J"®”.™ 

Lake Erie, the upper lakes, and J-hc 
Lerntoiy Commodore Thomas McDo K 
built a squadron on Lake Champ ain • 
nmn a signal victory', showing ; 

ind judgment in all his thorough 1^ P 
irons for battle and his careful choice ot po- 

While the War of 1812 w-as m J® 

Barbary powers had seized the opp 
;o renew their depredaUons As soon ^ p 
,as concluded the goiemmcnt deoded 
junish these pirates so severely that t J 
vould never again touch an Amcriran 
:cn or ship Two squadrons 
me under Bambndgc, who was ma 
nandcr-m-Chief, and the other under Dcca_ 
ur Decatur’s squadron arrived 
erranean early in June ^815 ^ 

nonth was over he forced ^hc t i?^^ 
rcaty which gave up al! tribute, and 
lira to treat Americans with respect and 
iderauon Similar work was effected at 
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Tunis and Tripoli In 1815 the Navy was 
reorganized, especially as regards administra-' 
tion, and a Board of Navy Commissioners 
appointed to assist the Secretary In the same 
year Captain Biddle, in the sloop-of-war 0 «- 
tano, went to the Pacific Coast, landed at 
the mouth of the Columbia River, and took 
possession in the name of the United States 
From i8is to 1830 the Navy was pnnapally 
engaged in putting down piracy m the West 
Indies In 1838 the Department sent out the 
celebrated exploring expedition under Com- 
modore Wilkes, which spent 4 years in sur- 
veying the islands and shoals of the Paafic 
and the Antarctic regions, during which the 
Antarctic continent was discovered On Oc- 
tober I, 1844, the Naval Observatory was es- 
tablished at Washington, and on August 15, 
1845, the Naval Academy was founded at 
Annapolis 

During the Mexican War the Navy estab- 
lished a blockade and operated chiefly as a 
support to the Army , but m 1846 Commo- 
dore Sloat, unaided by troops, took posses- 
sion of California, and he or his successors in 
command captured every place of importance 
on the west coast of Mexico Between 1852 
and 1834 Commodore Perry opened up Ja- 
pan to foreign intercourse In 1854 the Navy 
made the first survey of the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama, and in 1855 made many surveys in the 
North Paafic In 1859 the largest foreign ex- 
pedition ever sent out by the United States 
before the Spanish War ascended the Parana 
River and forced the Paraguayans to recog- 
nize American rights The first steam man- 
of-war in the U S Navy — ^indeed, it was by 
manv years the first in any navy — ^was the 
Dcmolozos, completed in 1815 It was more 
than 20 3 ears later, however, before steam 
propulsion received serious consideration 
From 1840 to 1861, steam vessels became 
more numerous, but it required the shock of 
war to force a realization that the day of 
sailing war-vessels had passed The opera- 
tions and events of the Civil War were most- 
1 > of x speaal type, as the Confederates had 
few seagoing ships 

When the Ci\il War was over a natural 
icaction set in The public debt was enorm- 
ous for those times, retrenchment was sought 
m ill directions, xnd the Navy suffered with 
other public serMces B> 1881 the Navy had 
^unk to a position, rcHtuc to those of other 
powers, comparable to the carK davs of its 
oxincncc In 1890 the first battleships were 
nuthorizcd— coast-dcfcn<;e battleships they 
were called, because Congress had not yet 


learned the strategy of naval war But after 
these were started the proper sort of ship was 
apprcaated, and seagoing battleships were 
ordered The Spanish-Amcrican War gave a 
tremendous impulse to the policy of strength- 
ening the Navy The accidental immunity 
of the Cristobal Colon in the Santiago fight 
engendered a popular belief m the armored 
cruiser class in \vhich a few naval officers 
concurred This belief was strengthened by 
contemporary European practice, and the 
construction of 1:3 weakly-gunned armored 
cruisers, costing almost as much as battle- 
ships, was the result Wireless telegraphy was 
first put aboard ship by the Navy in 1899, 
and the name ‘radio* was soon afterwards de 
vised and first used by the Navy 
The coming of Theodore Roosevelt to thi 
White House revolutionized the Navy by 
giving il a prestige and morale it had never 
enjoyed before in time of peace Roosevek 
had been Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
he fostered the development of naval gun- 
nery, ordered the cruise around the world in 
1907-8, which brought the fleet to the high- 
est pitch of efficiency, and his influence 
founded the modern naval power of the 
United States With the outbreak of the 
Great War in Europe the United States was 
fourth in naval power and agitation for 
proper naval preparedness began, but it was 
opposed by the administration, President 
W ilson telling Congress in his annual mes- 
sage, December, 1914, ‘the country has been 
misinformed, we are not unprepared ’ Never- 
theless the movement continued and the Nav- 
al Appropriation Act of 1915 was more lib- 
eral than Its predecessors During the suc- 
ceeding, year the popular demand for greater 
naval preparedness became more insistent, 
and called for bringing the Navy to second 
place in sea power As a consequence, the 
Act of 1916 authorized the expenditure of 
about $315,000,000 The Act also allotted $6,- 
000,000 for the further equipment of the 
navy yards at New York, Boston, Puget 
Sound, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Portsmouth, 
Charleston, and New Orleans for the build- 
ing of ships Bv the same Act the Naval Re- 
serve was established on a definite and stable 
footing, and its organization prescribed 
The Naval Act for 1917-18 was passed be- 
fore the actual declaration of war by the 
United States, but at a time when there was 
no doubt of the final issue The sum of $12,- 
000,000 w as given to further equip the van- 
ous na^^ jards for shipbuilding For avia- 
tion, ?s,n3ooo was allotted, for guns, am- 
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munition^ torpedoes, gunpowder, ordnance I by the Nav3% and la3nng up all the niLcel 
machinery , ordnance supplies, and ordnance I laneous vesseb, was a large undertaking, and 
plants, about The history of pre- I it was compheated by the desire of olficer^ 

V20US n ars was repeated After having de- ) and men for discharge 
veloped a na\ y second only to that of Great j In May, 1919, the Navy made the first 
Britain the country saved a httle money trans-Atlantic flight In 1921 a Bureau of 
and dropped to fourth place, but even be- 1 Aeronautics was established in the Nav> De 
fore it entered the uar the government saw I partment and attention was concentrated on 
the nccessit} of increasing the fleet and was j getting aviation ‘into the fleet ’ Catapults 
compelled to resort to large and wasteful ap- j for launching planes from battleships and 
propnations The actual entry into the war j cruisers were developed, and the battleships 
brought to the Nav> an unusual problem in j began regularly using planes for spotting the 
sea pon er The immediate problem for the I fall of shots Soon afterward aircraft squad- 
U S Navy was to render aid against the rons were organized in the fleet, and each 
menace of the submarine j battleship and cruiser v as equipped with one 

Rear Admiral Sims was sent to London as j or more planes In 1922 American destroyers 
Na\al Representative, and later commanded) took the lead in succoring and evacuating 
all United States Naval Forces in European 1260,000 refugees at Smyrna In 192J nav’al 
waters He w^as instrumental in the adoption j vessels conveyed aid to the Japanese after the 
of the convoj svstem for the protection of 1 earthquake around Tokyo Baj In 1927 ad- 
merchantmen and he asked for and had sent J ditional naval forces had to be sent to China 
ov er to Europe nearly all of the 67 destroyers j for the protection of United States national 
w hich w ere then in commission At home [ and property there 
the Navy was faced with a huge task Amer- j In response to an invutation from the 
lean merchantmen w ere armed, and the Navy | United States a conference for the limitation 
bad to provide guns and gun-crews Battle- j of naval armament met in Washington m 
ships in home waters had to be stripped of (November, 1921, attended bv representative^ 
many of their broadside guns, and soon the | of Great Britain, Japan, France and Itah , ^ 
home fleet, to w»hich had been added all the jwell as the United States At that time the 
old ships previously out of commission, be- J United States was going ahead with the build- 
came a great training squadron, w^hich based ling program authorized before the war, ou 
principally at Yorktown, Virginia Recruits) ^uspcTnded in favor of de5tro3er construction 
w ere sent to the fleet for intensive training, until the armistice The United States pro* 
and the fleet w^as under constant pressure for posed an agreement for the hmitation 0 
the turning out of men for all the varied j navaes on the basis of the then ^is ng 
activities of modem seagoing necessities j strength in the ratio of 5 5 3 ^ ^ 

The German merchant vessels in Amencan (the United States, Great Britain, 
harbors were taken over, their machinery, j France and Ital^, respective!}, all capi 
w hich had been damaged by their crews, re- | ships under construction to be scrappe , 
conditioned, and the ships manned by naval | W'ell as all older, obsolete battleships 
personnel To meet the special conditions agreement w'as finally signed, in 1922* 
imposed by the submanne menace, the Navy | ratified, prescribing the above 
dela} ed or stopped construction work on new ital ships, and aircraft earners The n 
battleships, cruisers, and most of the auxil- j States had tried to extend the ratio to 

lanes, and concentrated on destroyers The ers, destroyers and submannes, but the 

oestro}ers and the transport service shared in j powers refused to agree The Unitea 
the honor of carrying the huge army to | w as the host, did all the scrapping ® fy 

France without the loss of a soldier The (ships and even ‘added a promise not 0 

naval losses in the war w ere comparatively I Guam and the Philippines, in re u 
small (which she received much praise and 

The readjustment period immediately after { astic applause when at the final session 1 
the war w^as a difficult one for the Navy (said, 'This treaty ends, absolute}} ^ 

The sw'cepmg up of the North Sea mme bar- naval competition * Under the ir 
rage was as difficult, and much more dan- U S scrapped ii of the 16 battles ^ 
gerous than la3nng it Bringing the army battle cruisers under construction, co p 
home was a greater task than taking it over three battleships and converted w 
Plaang out of commission the transports, cruisers into aircraft had 

foreign vessels and merchant shins manned Saratoga After the foreign delega 1 
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gone home, and the applause died away, ftc 
Umted States scrapped her new ships and be- 
gan to spend large sums for repairs and mod- 
ermzation of the old ones (Sec also Limita- 
noN OF Asmamems, Naval Disakmaeie^t ) 


Stales m live iivvilaUons, of extending the 
proMsions of the Washington treaty to coyer 
cruisers, destroyers, submarines and othci 
classes of ships not limited b> the first confer- 
ence The American dclegaUon proposed a 



Five years passed, the tonnage in capital | 
ships preserved the ratio, and although the 
Umted States was behind on aircraft carriers 
all powers were within the agreed limitations 
for vessels of that type, but in cruisers and 
fleet submarmes the 5 s 3 ratio had become 
2 16 5 00 2 73 for the United States, Britain, 


new treaty, to supplement the Washington 
treaty, in accordance with the S 5 3 
bmiting naval vessels by total lonnigc by 
classes, m cruiser class, destroyer class, sub- 
marine class and providing an exempt class 
; (gunboats, auxiliaries, etc ) The British pro- 
[ posals were extensive and technical, but all 



Umted States Navy Upper, Aim aft earners^ S S Saratoga and S S Lexington Lower, 
Aircraft Carrier U SS Card sets destruction record 


and Japan In fleet submarmes the disparity I 
was greater, the ratio being 136500437 | 
The United States called another conference 1 
early in 1927, inviting Great Bntain, Japan, 
France and Italy, as before France and Italy 
declined, but delegates representing the other 
three powers met m Geneva in June, 1927, 
for the purpose, as expressed by the United 


tended towards increasing the potential value 
of the large Bntish fleet of fast merchantmen 
The Japanese proposals gave Japan superior- 
ity over the United States in both these 
classes The Umted States would, however, 
have remained superior in destroyers 
I The American press reaction to the Bntish 
land Japanese proposals was a great shock 
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to both those nationSi and to the British in their special knowledge can be utilized to the 
particular Remembering the Washington full extent Officers are trained in aviation at 
conference, when the United States had done Pensacola, and in submarines at New Lon 
all the scrapping, the Bntisli and Japanese don There is a post-graduate school at An- 
/ had expected the American delegation, press napolis, and the Naval War College is at 
and public to agree to anything After con- Newport 

sidcrable dela> the conference broke up with- The men enlisting in the Navy toda} are 
out any agreement of any kind In 1930 these all young men, few are over 22 or 23, and 
same live pow ers met in London, follow mg a they go to the Navy for the training, cduca- 
confcrcncc in 1929 between Premier Mac- tion and the opportunity to learn a trade 
Donald and President Hoover in Washing- which it affords After a course at one of the 
ton, D C A naval treaty was signed April I training stations where they learn to care for 
22, 1930, which provided for the destruction [ themselves and their belongings, and to un- 
of certain battleships, and placed limitations I derstand the rudiments of discipline, lhc^ are 
upon the tonnages permitted each power sent aboard ship, and after some sea-going 
The ratio for this tonnage for the three prm- 1 experience those who so dcsife, and who have 
cipal navies, Great Britain, United States, [ showm themselves promising material, arc 
and Japan, is 5 5 3 Regulations were also sent to various trade schools, for courses At 
made to immmize the dangers of war Japan I the end of their four-year enlistment man> 
built ships to the limit of her quota and, since j return to avil life, qualified for some trade, 
she was prepared to extend her navv, became j while others remain m the Navy as petty 
much dissatisfied \vith what appeared to be I officers, seeking further advancement The 
an unfair ratio In December 1934, Japan, Naval Reserve comprises four mam divisions 
after conversations in London with Great the Fleet Naval Reserve, composed of offi- 
Bntain and the United States in a vam at- I cers and men who have served in the regular 
tempt to change the ratio of tonnage per- Navy, the Merchant Marine Reserve, com- 
mitted, threatened to abrogate the Treaty of posed of officers and men of the merchant 
1922 Ucrvice, the Volunteer Naval Reserve, offi- 

No effective extension having been accom- cers and men interested in the Navy and the 
plishcd of the limitation treaty, which ex- j sea but ineligible for the two preceding class- 
pired in 1936, all the great powers began to les, and the Marine Corps Reserve, compo'^ed 
expedite naval constiuction in 1937 of volunteers and former regulars 

Fighting ability of modern ships is depend- I The principal naval force is concentrated 
ent upon so many factors that teamw^ork has j in home waters and is organized into (ne ^ 
become even more important than in former I United States Fleets commanded bv an ad- 
da\s Ships of the different nations arc more jmiral There are four principal subduisioni 
or less standard commercial products, and I of the United States Fleet — the Battle 
any nation may obtain good vessels, if she I the Scouting Fleet, the Fleet Base Force an ^ 
can pay for them, so that navies now differ j the Control Force Three other organiza ion- 
little in material power, save in size The j of fighting craft are maintained under 
greatest difference is m the character of the Navy Department, but independent 0 
personnel, the degree of education and tram- Untied States Fleet The largest of these i 
ing, the practical experience, and the general the Asiatic Fleet In Europe the United n 
efficiency of the officers and men The United I maintams a small squadron under the co 
States line officers are educated at the Naval mand of a vice-admiral This force is 
Academy, Annapolis, to which they go from I gaged in the old maritime custom of snow 
all sections of the country The doctors, and j the flag in the various ports of Euro^ 
certain other staff officers, enter the Navy j the Caribbean and on both coasts of Cen 
from civil life, after passing the required ex- j America the Navy maintains the 
ammation All line officers must have a com- Service Squadron/ consisting of severa 
petent knowledge not only of seamanship, cruisers and gunboats, under the 
navigation, and gunnerv, but also of mechan- of a rear admiral, for the protection 0 
ical and electrical engineering Many special- j cncan interests, lives and property 
ize in one of these branches, and are given 1 Caribbean and in the troubled States 0 
post-graduate courses of two y^cars Others j tral America . 

take similar courses in ordnance, construe- 1 Navy Yards and other U S Nava 
tion, aviation or radio As far as practicable, j tions are established under confro 
these officers are ordered to duty in which 1 Navy Department which perform 1 
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functions in the mnmicn'incc of l*'c Naw in 
peace and wit Naw \nrds arc Milions for 
the building, dockinp and repairing, of Mup*?, 
boats, and aircraft, and for the supphini; oi 
fuJ, stores of \3nou^ kinds ind nuinitionc 
of ^\a^ \ na\ il ba^c is a station conxcnitnth 
located, of rcad\ access, and of ample accom- 
modation for the suppH of fuel, stores, and 
munitions of war oi all kinds to a fleet or a 
subdiMSion of a fleet, to a dtsiroxer, subma- 
rine, or patrol flotilla, or to an aircrift di\i-l 
s»on Shops for cftccUnc ordmar% repairs are j 
rccc5sar\ , and for the larger bases, docks 
and repair shops of maximum capacU% should 
be near at hand Other L S na\ il stnuons 
arc training stations, for the instruction of 
recruits naval air stations, a pun factorv for 
building puns and mounts, a torpedo station 
for the budding and repair of torpedoes, a 
pow dcr factorv , for the manufacture of pun- 
powder, a proving ground, for the Uslinp of 
puns and armor, naval nnpannca, for the 
storage of ammunition, certain radio Malions 
not vMthin the limits of larger naval stations, 
also radio compass stations, located along the 
coast, which furnish radio bcanngs to chips 
at sea, thus facihtalinp navication in lop or 
thick weather, naval obaerv itorics md h\- 
drographic offices 

A nav\ vard or other large nav d station is 
commanded bv a commandant, an officer of 
high rank The countre is divided into van 
ous Naval Districts, the comm indanl of each 
district having authontv over all naval activ- 
ities in his distnct The principal nav> virds 
are New York (in Brookl>n), cMcnsivtlv 
equipped, four dr> docks, two budding v\ ivs, 
in the center of the industnil area ind lo- 
cated in the greatest port, Norfolk, well 
equipped, SIX dr> docks, budding wa>s, con- 
V cnient to Hampton Ro ids and the operat- 
ing base there, Bremerton (Puget Sound), 
Washington, well equipped, three dr> docks 
(small) , Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, being devel- 
oped as a first class yard and operating base, 
one dr> dock, Marc Island (San Francisco 
Bay), two small dry docks, suitable yard for 
smaller vessels, inaccessible to battleships 
In January 1946 the United States had 23 
battleships, 107 aircraft earners, 26 heavy 
cruisers, 41 light cruisers, 35^ destroyers, 206 
submarines, and various lesser craft The 
Navy planned to retain rS battleships, 103 
aircraft earners, 347 dcstro>ers, 69 cruiscis, 
ana 186 submarines There would be a Pa- 
cific and Atlantic fleet Sec Navy Depart- 
ment, U S , Ship’s Company, Signalling, 
Navxl, Strategy and Tactics, Naual Strut- 


cijv , Si rm VI isi Navi( vtion , Ten n no Boat 
Consult J Itnimori Coopers //rdorv of th 
of the Ih ^cd States, RoO'tvtUs Noia/ 
n or of and public itions of the U S 

Navv Dept , \\ I'^hinUon, D C Slc l»MTin 
Statxs Nvvx 

Nftvy Rcpislcr, U S , an annual piilflica- 
tion of tliL Niivv Dcparlmcnl, containing a 
h*^! of the active and rt tired officer*: ol the 
Xivv and Manni Corps jliviol Ihiir rinl, 
order of *:cmorilv, lime of ai>pomtmcnt, 
Uncth of <ea uul short dut}, niul rile ol piv 
It abo contain*^ i Matemcnl of tU iths re<ig- 
nalion*s and diMnissd*. wilhin the Hrvice lor 
the vear, a list 01 tlu nivil st iiioii'*, with 
iniormation concernint each, the numbtr of 
ships m the Navv, with discnptut details, 
ind the sqindron orginirilions Otlur na- 
tions issue *:im!lar public ilions 
Navy Yards and Other U S Naval 
Stations Sie Navy of the United States 
Nawanngar, ehicf town of Niwinigir 
stale, Bomb IV India and i flourishing *=11- 
port It conliins pieluresque palaces Gold 
and silk emliroidirv ind perfiimid oils ire 
manufactured, p ;S|000 
Naxos, the largest md most icrlilc 01 tlu 
Cvclades Islands, pirl of the Grecian \rchi- 
pelago, in tlu Aegcin Sea \rei, 16^ sq ni 
Us chief iiroducls are wine, com, oil, cotton, 
fruit, ind emerv lluie are nnrble qua-ries, 
worked as carlv as the 6th centurv n t Naxos, 
the capital, is on the n w coist 
Naxos, an incient Grtciin colons on the 
c coast of Sicilv, founded in 7,^ nc, the 
first Greek scttlemint in SiciIv It w is the 
centre of worship of Bacchus 
Naxarcnc, a name applied to Jesus fiom 
Ills connection with the towm of N’arirclh 
The term Sazafctirs was liter ipphed in Pal- 
estine to the Christians 
Nazareth, i town of Galilee, Palestine, fa- 
mous as the bovhood home of Jesus It lav 
m the midst of a fertile district iboui half 
iwiv between the southern end of the I ike 
of Galilee and the Mediterranean Sea, on the 
southern slope of Jcbcl-cl-Sikh, a hill 1,600 
ft high, from whose summit a panoramic 
view of the greater part of Palestine may be 
had Joseph and Marv resided here both be- 
fore and after the birth of Jesus, and the vil- 
lage continued to be the home of Jesus until 
He began His mimstn There is no knowl- 
edge of its earlv historv, nor any mention 
made of it in the Old Testament That it was 
obscure, and possibly of ill repute, is indi- 
cated by Nathanael’s question, *Can anv 
good thing come ou^ of Nazareth?’ The 
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Christians of the early period paid little or mm , and is remarkable for its low forehead, 
no attention to Nazareth until the 6th cen- its enormous superciliary ridges, and an ex- 
tury, when pilgrimages were continuously ceptional projection of the ocapital region 
made to the shrine of the Virgin It was Skulls presenting almost identical charactens- 
espeaally reverenced by the Crusaders tics have been found in other places since 

Nazarites (properly Nazir ites), a name These remains (except the Heidelberg skull) 
bornoi m anaent Israel by those who Were are referred to the late Pleistocene Age 
consecrated to the Lord Their vow embraced (Moustenan) Evidence from other remains 
abstinence from wine, from the practice of leads to the widely held theory that a more 
cutting the hair, and from contact with dead highly developed race, exhibiting the char- 
bodies The vow might be temporary, in actcnstics of modern man, existed simultan- 
which case its termination was celebrated by eously with the Neanderthal anthropoid t>pc, 
sacrifices, but it was sometimes lifelong, as in the latter being exterminated early in the 
the case of Samuel, Samson, and John the Aungnaaan period 
Baptist (Nazarites from birth) Consult Huxley’s Man^s Place in Nature, 

Nazi, name coined for the German National Farrington’s Neandei that Man, Field Museum, 
Socialist Labor Party of Germany The leader Geology Department, Leaflet No ii (1929) 
of the party was Adolf Hitler, who orgamzed Nea Patra, or Hypate, commune, Greece, 
the movement in November, 1920 Its aims inPhthiolis, iim sw of Lamia, p 2,250 
are similar to those of the Fascisti organiza- Neapolis, ancient name of Naples, Italv 
tion in Italy The propaganda minister with Neapolis, ancient town, the seaport of 
control over press, radio and cultural ac- Philippi, in Macedonia Cavalla is probabh 
tivities was Dr Josef Goebbels on or near the site 

Nazimova, Alla (i879->ig45), Am actress Neap Tides Sec Tides 
of Russian parentage Her best roles were in Near Eastern Question See Eastern 
Ibsen’s plays, in 1931-32 she appeared in the Question 

role of ‘Christine’ m O’Neill’s Mourning Be- Nearing, Scott (1883- ), Amencan 

conies Elect) a Her debut in English speak- soaologist, was bom in Morns Run, Pa His 
jng parts was in 1906 pubhcations include Social Adjusinieui 

N B {nota bene), ‘mark well’, also a con- (1911) , Poverty andRiches (1916) , TheAni- 
traction for New Brunswick ertcan Empire {1^21) , The Next Step 

Neagh, Lough, lake in Ulster, Ireland, the Education in Soviet Russia (1926) , Econoui- 
largest in the British Isles The coast is much tc Organization of China (1927) , Black Ainer- 
indented Length, 18 m , average breadth, ii tea (1929) , Twilight of Empire (1930) > 
m Area, 153 sq m Bom (1932) , Tragedy of Empire (i 94 S) 

Neagle, John (1796-1865), American Near Sightedness See Myopia 
painter, largely self-mstructed, was born in Neath, seaport and market town, Sou 
Boston His picture, Patrick Lyon at the Wales It has copper, tin-plate, engineering, 

Forge (1826), now in the Pennsylvania Aca- chemical, and ironfounding works, and expor 

demy of Fine Arts, in Philadelphia, is his best- local mineral products, p 33i322 
known work Other portraits of importance Neat’s-foot Oil, an oil propcrl> 
are hung in various Philadelphia institutions, by boiling the feet and shin bones of ca 
and that of Gilbert Stuart in the Boston though horses’ and sheep’s feet arc often s 
Athenaeum stituted It consists chiefly of oleine, aM is 

Neander, Johann August Wilhelm pale yellow color and without odor ^ 
(1789-1850), German Church historian, was not easily solidify on cooling, ’ 

born in Gottingen, of Jewish parents (Men- or clog, and is a valuable lubricant for 
del) Nearly all his pnncipal works have been machinery It is also used in leather 
translated into English Neander was a tower Nebo, a Babylonian deit> , the 
of strength against the rationahsm of his time of Bel-Mcrodach, and the patron of h era 
and joins vast erudition with deep spintual and saence 

insight Nebraska, one of the North Central btaic 

Neanderthal Man, is the term distinguish- of the United States It is bounded on ^ 
ing a very low type of European, long extinct, by South Dakota, on the e b> Io\va an 
represented by a skeleton found in 1857 in the souri, on the s by Kansas and Colora 
Neanderthal cave, near Dusseldorf The skull, on the w b\ Colorado and \\ ^ 

which IS very thick and unusually large, is Missouri River marks a portion of its^ 

dohchocephalic, with a cephalic index of 72 and all of its eastern boundary line 
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area is 77,520 sq in , of which 712 are water 
surface 

The State consists in general of an undulat- 
ing plain with a gradual slope from w to e In 
the northern and western parts the surface is 
broken by chains of lofty hills, which range 
from 3,500 to more than 5^00 ft in height 
The valleys are shallow, trough-hke depres- 
sions, varying in width from one-fourth of a 
mile along the smaller streams to 23 m along 
the Missoun and Platte Rivers The Missoun 
River, on the eastern border, is the most im- 
portant The Platte (or Nebraska), formed 
by the union of the North Platte and South 
Platte Rivers, flows across the State from w 
to e , and empties into the Missouri 

The dimate is characterized by severe win- 
ters, unusually warm summers, hmited ram- 
fall, and sudden temperature changes In gen- 
eral the soil is fertile, mellow, and easily tille^ 

The mineral production of Nebraska is com- 
paratively small The chief source of the 
Statens wealth is its agricultural resources, Ne- 
braska ranking as one of the most important 
States in grain and cattle raising The pnna- 
pal crops arc corn, wheat, hay and forage, 
oats, and potatoes 


Nebraska's manufacturmg interests hav 
been rapidly developing in recent years and 1 
ranks among the foremost States m its out 
put of slaughtermg and meat packmg products 
The development of this industry is due parti; 
to the natural activities afforded for feedm, 
cattle, and partly to its central location in th 
com and cattle-raising sections of the countr} 
According to the 1940 Census, the populatioi 
of Nebraska was 1,315.834 Of this total 13, 
752 Mere Negroes, 3,256 Indians, 674 Japan 
ese, 194 Chinese, 6,321 Mexicans, and 55 Fil 
ipmos The population of the pnnapal citic 
in 1940 was Omaha. 223,844. Lincoln, Si, 
984. Grind Island, 19,130, Hastings, 15,145 
North Platte, 12,429, Fremont, 11,862, an 
Norfolk, 10,490 

Among the institutions of higher leamin 
are the University of Nebraska, at Lincoln 
Creighton University, at Omaha, York Col 
lege, at York, Cotner University , at Bethany 
Doane College, at Crete, Nebraska Wesl^ a: 
University , at University Place, Hastings Col 
lege, at HasUngs, Grand Island College, a 
Grand Hand, Midland College, at Fremont 
Union Collie, at College View, and Centra 
College, at Central City 

The present constitubon of Nebraska is tha 

'‘"“ded Under the amend 

diambw ^^Sislatio: 

chamber It bas 43 members, has funcUonc. 


Since 1937 and has been generally satisfactory 
This IS the only State in the union having a 
unicameral legislature Under the Reappor- 
tionment Act, Nebraska has 4 Representa- 
tives m the National Congress Lincoln is the 
State capital The present State of Nebraska 
belonged to that portion of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase which in 1805 was orgamzed as the 
Territory of Louisiana, and which after 1812 
was known as Missoun Terntory About 
1700 French fur traders ascended the Mis- 
souri and m 1739 the Mallet brothers trav- 
elled nearly the entire length of the State on a 
journey from the Missouri River to Santa Fe , 
and some explorations weremadeby the Lewis 
and Clark expedition (1804-06) Early set- 
tlements m the terntory were trading posts 
estabhshed by the fur traders in their com- 
merce with the Indians The first of these 
was at Bellevue in 1810 Fort Atkinson was 
settled in 1819 , Omaha in 1825 , and Nebraska 
City m 1826 

Dunng 1845-50 the plains of Nebraska were 
the camping ground of Western travellers, in- 
cluding a part of the Great Mormon exodus, 
United States troops en route for the scene of 
war in New Mexico (then a Mexican prov- 
ince) , and a continuous stream of immigrants 
bound for California in the gold-fever days 
After the admission of Missoun as a State in 



Spiral Nebula, in Canes Venattet 


1821, the Nebraska region remained unor- 
ganized for 33 y ears In 1854 a bill was passed 
by Congress, known as the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bifl, w^ch organized the region betnecn 37“ 
and 40 n lat as Kansas Territory, and all n 

of 40 n lat as Nebraska Terntory An act 
atotting Nebraska to the Union was passed 
y ongress in z866, but failed to receive the 
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signature of President Johnson The final act 
of admission was passed over the President’s 
veto and Nebraska was proclaimed a State on 
March i, 1867 

In 1882 Congress extended the northern 
boundary of the State eastward along parallel 
43® to the main channel of the Missouri River, 
adding about 600 sq m to Nebraska’s area 
Tn 1898 the Trans-Mississippi Exposition was 
held at Omaha The constitution limits the 
Slate’s bonded debt to $100,000 In 1938 
there was no State debt In 1930 the Omaha 
Gram Exchange’s pit for trading in futures 
was reopened after being dosed for 13 years 
by Federal authority In National politics 
Nebraska has been Republican except in 
1896, 1908, 1912, 1916, 1032 ard 1936, 
when the Presidential vote was given to the 
Democratic candidate 

Btbltogi apliy — Consult Bradford and Spi- 
del’s Nebraska, Its Geography and Agncultnrr 
(1931), University of Nebiaska’s Nebraska 
Blue Book (biennial) , publications of the 
Nebraska State Historical Society, Sheldon’s 
Nebraska (1928-29) , W P A Writers’ Project, 
Nebiaska (1939) 

Nebraska, University of, a coeducational 
State institution at Lincoln, Neb , founded m 
1869 Its organization comprises a Graduate 
College, College of Arts and Saences (includ- 
ing the School of Fine Arts) , College of Agri- 
culture, College of Engmeeiing, College of 
Law, Teachers’ College, Colleges of Mediane, 
Pharmacy, Business Administration, and Den- 
tistry, School of Journahsm and of Nuising 
See University 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, a co- 
educational institution of learning under the 
control of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
located at University Place, Nebraska, founded 
in 1887 It comprises a College of Liberal 
Arts, a College of Fine Arts, with Schools of 
Music, Expression, and Art , a Teachers’ Col- 
lege, and an Academy See University 

Nebuchadnezzar, or, more correctly 
Nebuchadrezzar, the great king of the Chal- 
deans, wis the son of Nabopalassar and after 
the death of his father (604 b c') reigned over 
Babylon until his own death, in 562 b c He 
succeeded his father in 604, destroyed Jeru- 
salem in 586, exiled about 4,000 Jews, and 
subdued Tvyg after a siege of 13 years, and 
later invaded and plundered Egvpt He re- 
stored to B ib> Ion Its former glor^ See B \ b \ - 
LONIA Consult Langdon’s Building Inscnp- 
tions of the Neo-Babylontan Empire, Tabonis’ 
Nebuchadnezzar (1931) 

Nebula, a cloud-like sidereal object irre- 


solvable into stars The great nebular dhp^e 
in the girdle of Andromeda noted in the loth 
century, and the ‘fish-mouth’ formation in 
Orion observed in 1618, typify respcctndv 
the two leading varieties White ncbulT gi\e 
a faint continuous spectrum Thej are mostlj 
elliptical or spiral in structure , and thev crowd 
toward the poles of the Milky Wav Gaseous 
nebula? were discovered as such by Sir Wil- 
liam Huggins in 1864 All the great irregular 
nebula?, as well as those of planetar}" and an- 
nular forms, are gaseous See Cluster 
Nebular Hypothesis, a speculation re- 
garding the ongin of the planetarv sjstem, 
propounded in an imperfect form by Kant in 
1757, and with fuller knowledge bv Laplace 
in 1796 The basic idea was that the solar svt 
tern had been evolved from a huge nebula 
which, in the process of cooling, had cast o0 
rings of matter from which the planets were 
formed See Cosmogony 
NEC, National Emergcnc} Counal A 
U S New Deal agency 
Necessaries, in the legal sense, such thinp 
as are necessary and proper for man not onlv 
to sustain hfe, but to permit him to Ine as 
befits the station in life which he occupies 
Necessity, that logical certamtv which at- 
taches to a proposition or judgment in virtue 
of Its sdf-evadence or full demonstration, 
which compels us to accept it as true A is- 
tinction, of much importance in the historj 0^ 
philosophy, has been drawn betw'een neccssai} 
and contingent truths 



Diagrammatic 

PiCCk 

A, Cervical v’^ertebra?, Bj spmal 
cord, c, lar}nx, d, trachea, 
oesophagus 

Neck (I ) In anatomv, that part hich 
betw een the head and trunk The -mnal 
of the spinal column, protecting j 

cord and supportmg the head, ^ 
of the neck, cov ered by masses of mu. 
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keeping the head erect or drawing it back 
In front, in the middle line, the cartilaginous 
larynx and trachea can be felt, and behind 
them lies the soft muscular tube, the gullet or 
oesophagus On eithei side of the middle line 
lie large muscles for supporting and movmg 
the head, large artenes, veins, and nerves, each 
side oeing a duplicate of the other (2 ) In 
geology, the name given in former volcamc 
craters to the conduit up which the lavas 
arose 


Neckar, riv tnb of Rbme, nses between 
the Black Forest and Swabian Jura, and 301ns 
the Rhine at Mannheim, Baden, after a course 
of 247 m Stuttgart and Heidelberg are among 
the aties situated on its picturesque banks 
Neckar, Jacques (1733-1804), French fi- 
nancier, was bom at Geneva, where he found- 
ed (1762) a bank which became one of the 
most famous in that part of Europe He man- 
aged to restore the credit of the French Trea- 
sury for a time , but his economies were more 
than neutralized by the war with England on 
behalf of the American Colonies Necker’s dis- 
missal m 1781 made him a popular hero He 
was recalled in 1788 and made director-gen- 
eral of finance, but his second dismissal, on 
July II, 1789, was one of the direct causes of 
the attack on the Bastille He was recalled a 
second time on July 20, as a consequence of 
the popular victory, but he was quite une- 
qual to the situation, and resigned in Septem- 
ber, 1790 His (Etivtes Completes appeared m 
iSvols (1820-1) 

Necromancy, the practice of the black art, 
enchantment, and magic" m general See Di- 
mATIOV 

Necropolis, a aty of the dead, especially 
applied to a cemetery of the ancient world, 
and to any burying-ground m modern times 
The most celebrated necropolis was the so- 
called suburb of Alexandria, the scene of the 
suiadc of Cleopatra The only remains are a 
scries of catacombs 

Necrosis, in patholog\, the death of ar- 
cumsenbed portions onl\ of iJodih tissue, most 
frequently the death of bone Sec Caries 
Nectar, the sweet secretion of certain 
organs present m a large number of flowers 
and the source of honev * 

Nectat^ the name gi\en bv Homer to the 
drink of the gods of Olj mpus, their food bemg 
ambrosia It w as rcd-colorcd, and mixed with 
'' ater, like wine Mortals were not permitted 
to taste of it, as to dnnk it conferred immor- 


Nectarme, a fruit which is merely a v 
Of Prmas perstea (the peach), with a si 


skm It is grown in California, diiefly for 
drying and canning 

Nectary, the organ or floral part of a 
flower whose function it is to produce nectar 
from the fluids circulating in the plant tissues* 
Needle, an mstrument used to carry the 
thread m sewmg, knitting, embroidery, etc 
Needles are now generally made of fine steel, 
but bone, ivory, and wood are also used The 
manufacture of needles is an important indus- 
try 

Needle, Magnetic See Compass 
Needles, The, group of three rocks off w 
point of Isle of Wight, England The onginal 
‘needle,’ a slender pinnacle 120 ft high, fell 
in 1764 They were formerly connected, but 
the sea pierced them before 1820 
Needlework In sacred writings frequent 
mention is made of needlework Ahohab, of 
the tnbe of Dan, celebrated as a skilled em- 
bVoiderer, was chosen to execute the beautiful 
hangings of the tabernacle Tents occupied by 
primitive man were embellished with devices 
in needlework The Greeks attributed the in- 
vention of needlework to Minerva, and'Grecian 


— . ail. xijc carjy jonions 

were accomplished m needlework, for Boa- 
dicea, on the day of her defeat, wore a nchly- 
embroidered mantle Tapestry — a combination 
of embroideiy and weaving— played a promi- 
nent part at this period The historical Bay- 
eux tapestry worked by Queen Matilda is one 
of the most celebrated specimens 
Dunng the reign of Charles i hangings and 
furniture were worked in woolen crewels— a 
style which found favor until the reign of 
Queen Anne After that followed revivals of 
colored embroideries executed in wools and 
silks of cunous designs, and cross-stitch sam- 
plers, on which were represented alphabetical 
Jettenngs, quaint devices, landscapes, trees, 
and flowers Then came Miss Linwood with 
her celArated senes of 64 pictures in needle- 
work Dunng the early Victorian era a popu- 
lar form of embroiden' was the open-hole 
cambnc work, which has been revived recent- 
ly Tambour work, designs darned on coarse 
net, and plain and ornamental netting, W'ere 
Apphque work, in which de- 
s cut out in one material are placed on to 
hiiif fahne, and the edges secured by 

braiding, also found favor 

wo?eH .r cross-stitch 

canvas, and in most clah- 
?rrP0« embelhshed footstools, hand- 

screens, and other articles of furniture Then 
came crewel work, a most inartistic and crude 
rewval of embroidery in w ools The establish- 
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Negro, a name given to the principal race 
inhabiting Africa The term Negroids is usu- 
ally applied to all the dark-skinned inhabi- 
tants of the tropical and sub-tropical zones 
The true Negro, occupying the region be- 
tween 10® n lat and 20® s lat , is character- 
ized by black skin, woolly black hair, flat 
nose, protruding lips, a prognathous skull 
form 

The Negro people, according to Sir H H 
Johnston, did not originally have their pres- 
ent extensive African range About looo B c , 
all of Afnca south of the Congo forests was 
inhabited by the dwarfish Bushman peoples 
The Bantu-speaking Negroes at this time be- 
gan an expansion down the east coast of Af- 
nca into the southern part of the continent 
The black man, the Bantu or true Negro, is 
the most important and the most extensive 
representative of pnmitive, or pre-hterate, 
man Their commumties are small, the politi- 
cal organization simple Agnculture, hunting 
and Ashing are extensively practiced In the 
arts, weaving and the malang of pottery have 
been developed The Negroes are thought to 
be the first people to develop iron smelting 
and working 

Negroes are found also in the XJ S , the 
West Indies, Brazil, Peru, the Cape Verde Is- 
lands, and Arabia Haiti and Liberia are the 
only two Negro countnes that are pohti- 
call> independent In the U S there are c 
13,000,000 Negroes, largely the descendants 
of slaves imported from Africa, although 
there has been a considerable immigration 
from the West Indies See Africa, Negro 
Education, Negro Problem, Dowd’s The 
Negro Races (1907) , L Levy-Bruhl’s Primi- 
tive Mentality (1923) 

Negro, Rio, nver, Argentina, formed by 
the junction of the Neuquen, which rises in 
Lake Malbarco, and the Limay, which has 
its source in Lake Nahuel-Huapi The Negro 
flous e and se and enters the Atlantic after 
a course of 625 m 

Negro Education The education of Ne- 
groes in the U S began with the work of 
English missionary societies, started at an 
carb date for the Chnstianizing of the In- 
dians and Negroes The Soaety for the Prop- 
igition of the Gospel in Foreign Parts es- 
tablished a school for Negroes in Charleston 
174s The St Francis Academy for colored 
people wis established m 1829, m Baltimore 
The Societi of Friends in 1837 established 
n hat IS non the Che>ncy Trainmg School foi 
Teachers at Che^ncl, Pa In 1854 the Pres- 
b\terians established at HinsonMllc, Chcstci 


CO , the Asbmun Institute, since 1866 known 
as Lincoln University In 1856 Wilberforce 
University near Xenia, Ohio, was estab- 
hshed In 1863 this institution passed 
wholly into the hands of the African M E 
Church I 

The abohtioxust movement led the South- 
ern people to fear that they were in danger of 
a Negro revolt, and laws were passed making 
it a penal oflense to teach a Negro The first 
school for the freed Negroes was opened 
(1868) under the auspices of the American 
Missionary Association at Hampton, Va , 
where many free Negroes had been gathered 
under the protection of Gen B F Butler 
Here, after the close of the war, Gen S C 
Armstrong opened a school for 1,500 colored 
children This school, the Hampton Insti- 
tute, has been the most influential institution, 
if not factor, in the education of the race 
(See Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
Institute) 

The Freedmen’s Bureau, organized March 
3, 1865, devoted much attention to educa- 
tion, it established 4,239 schools, was main- 
taining 2,677 schools in 1870 In 1870, when 
the educabonal activities of the Bureau were 
turned over to the American Missionary As- 
soaation, it was teaching 149,581 pupils 

The American Missionary Association con- 
tinued to be the most important factor in the 
education of the Negroes, but the Northern 
I Protestant denominations soon directed their 
j efforts through denominational missionary 
I societies Howard University (Washington, 
j D C ) , Hampton Institute (Virgmia) , and 
Atlanta University (Georgia), together with 
Tuskegee, Alabama, an offspring of Hamp- 
ton, have been the most important educational 
institutions for the colored race 

Shortly after the war several Southern 
cities, notably Charleston, S C , established 
pubhc schools for the Negroes, and the recon- 
struction governments, in orgamzing pubhc 
school systems, provided for the education 
of the colored population A number of edu- 
cational funds have been estabhshed by indi- 
viduals to assist m the work of education, 
the chief benefactors being Daniel Hand, of 
Guilford, Connecticut, Darnel Peabody, of 
Darners, Mass, John F Slater and Carohne 
Phelps Stokes Julius Rosenwald, of Chicago, 
also made important benefactions to assist the 
Negro 

In 1950 there were 2,802,987 colored chil- 

t ^ 5 >cars of age inclusive s of 

the Mason and Dixon hne of which 2,198,823 
‘were enrolled m elementar> and secondary 


Negrc 


schools Of the population of ten years and 
over the percentage of illiteracy shown bj 
the Census of 1930 was 43 pei cent, m 1920 
S 9 per cent and in 1910 77 7 pei cent There 
aie now 22 pubhclj supported institutions un- 
dei state go\ eminent and control, 31 univer- 
sities and colleges privately owned and con- 
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white has been greatly to intensifj the race 
consaousness of the Negro, uhich was further 
enlarged by his experience in World Wan I 
and II This sentiment has found expression, 
among other ways, in a group of writers of 
vigorous prose and poetrj,'ivho haxe under- 
taken to voice the wrongs of the race Among 


trolled by Northern white church boards .nd" 'wrongs of the race Among 

. „ ~ If 

economic arisma out nf Political, and to both drama and music There has been an 

thrCro shZ '^mancipation of awakened national interest in the Negro drama 

r r ' 

the dominant part, in iL NortVsotgbt m a“ 
sure to the emancipated slaves, through the 
war amendments and civil legislation, all the 
rights enjoved bx then former masters Only 
bv the ballot, the\ believed, could the Negro 
defend himself against xirtual rc-cnslavement 
With the withdrawal of the Northern tioops 
from the South the xvhite population regained 
control of the State goveinmcnts, and virtu 


nlly disfranchised the mass of the Negroes, at 
fiist thiough intimidation and other illegal 
piacticcs, later through constitutional amend- 
ments \$ a lesult, m a great part of the 
South the Negro is no longer a political factor 
Indirectly, howevci, the presence of a vast 
body of Negro citizens has had the effect of 
forcing the whites to act together under a 
single political party opposed to the extension 
of the suffiige to the Negro 
In 1895 Booker T Washington, who found- 
ed Tuskegee Institute, delivered an address at 
Atlanta which atti acted national attention 
In this addiess he pioposed what was regiided 
as a compromise for a partial settlement, or 
armistice, between the races His doctnne was 
expressed in the epigram, ‘We can be as inde- 
pendent as the fingers and as one as the hand,* 
suggesting in this figure the social separation 
of the races, and their economic co-operation 
The Thud Pan-Afiican Congress was held in 
London in November, 1923, and resolutions 
were passed asking for the Negro a voice in his 
own go\crnment, free elcmentaiy education, 
the development of Africa for the benefit of 
Africans, world disarmament, or, failing that, 
the right of blacks to beai aims in their own 
defence, and the organization of commerce for 
the benefit of the many Tins Pan-African 
Congiess represented the intellectuals and the 
educated, the so-called talented tenth* of the 
Negro race 

The result of the Negro*s conflict with the 


taken by Negroes In music the Negro spirit- 
uals constitute one of the finest bodies of folk 
songs in the world and Roland Ha%es, Paul 
Robeson, and Marian Anderson are among 
the most popular singers on the concert stage 
The blues and ragtime are also of Negro origin 
and constitute the elements of jazz 
During World War I immigration from 
Europe was largely shut off As a result, in- 
dustiial concerns, largely located in the North, 
experienced a labor shortage, which v is parth 
met bv Ncgioes from the Southern States and 
the West Indies The migration of the Ncero 
in consideiable numbers into urban centers 
provoked a number of lace riots of more than 
usual magnitude A not of cxtiaoidinar}' vio- 
lence took phee in Tulsa, Oklahoma on Mav 
31 and June i, 1921 During World War II| 
in the summer of 1943, serious race nots oc- 
curred in Detroit, Mich, and in Harlem, 

N ’ Y , which resulted in numerous deaths and 
injuiies and much property damage 
The first disp'issionate study of one of these 
nots, and the undcrljing causes, uas that of 
the Chicago Commission on Race Relations, 
published in 1922, under the title The !^€gro 
VI Chicago In this connection, mention may 
be made also of a senous phase of the nee 
problem discussed at greatei length under an- 
other heading (see Lwciiixc) In 1932 Ihc 
Alabama supreme court upheld the sentence of 
death on nine Negroes found guilt> of rape m 
the famous Scottsboro case In 1937 > 
much legal procedure, four of the defendants 
were given long term prison sentences, and 
one received a death sentence, uhich m ig^S 
commuted to life imprisonment Cases 
against the others were dropped 
As might be expected the Negro has 
shown great success in the undertaking where 
he has had some experience, namelv, agncul- 
tuie, especially tlie growing of cotton In the 
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Southern States, the Negro has continued to 
be employed almost exclusively in occupations 
lequinng a small degree of skill In the 
North, however, each year sees an increasing 
number of new trades and professions in 
which Negroes are found In 1666 there were 
4,000 Negroes in business while in 1939 there 
were over 70,000 Negro business establish- 
ments 

During World War II — a war being fought 
for the freedom of all peoples, everywhere — 
race and color became a global instead of a 
national problem 

Bibliography — Consult WEB Du Bois’ 
Black Folk Then and Nou/ (1939) , Booker T 
Washington’s Up From Slavery, E R Em- 
bree’s Brown America (1931) , Benjamin G 
Brawley’s The Negro Genius (1937) , J S 
Redding’s No Day of Triumph (1942) , Rack- 
kam Holt's George Washington Carvei, An 
Ameitcan Biography (1943) , Roi Ottley’s 
Neio Wofld A-Comtng (1943) 

Negfos, one of the Philippine Islands, in 
the Visa>as group between Panay on the n w 
and Cebu on the sc, with an area of 4,902 
sq m A ridge running n and s , somewhat 
to the e of the center, divides the island into 
the provinces of Negros Occidental and Ne- 
gros Onental, and practically precludes inter- 
course by land between the two sides The 
interior is dense forest land inhabited by wild 
tribes, p 612,386 

Nehemiah, Hebrew leader, the colleague 
of Ezra in the work of reorganizing the Jew- 
ish state after the exile 
Nehru, Jawaharlal (1889- ), national 

leader in India, outranked only by Ghandi, 
nas born in India of a high-caste family , was 
educated at Harrow and Oxford, then prac- 
tised law in India As a Socialist he fought 
for the liberation and modernization of India 
and championed anti-impenalism and anti- 
fascism He was imprisoned for obstructing 
British regulations numerous times Among 
his books arc For Ficcdom, and Glimpses of 
World ntslor\ In 1946 he was head of in- 
tenm go\crnmcnt. Pres of Congress, 1946- 
Neill, Charles Patrick (1865-1942), 
American economist and labor expert, was 
bom m Rock Island, 111 He served as United 
States Commissioner of Labor in 1905-13 In 
this capaat\ , w ith James B Re> nolds, he pre- 
pared the report on the meat-packing industry 
at Chicago, which was made the basis of a 
special mcs«?age to Congress from President 
Roosevelt, in June, 1906 (Sec IMeat ) jfrom 
1907 to 1910 he was a member of the United 
States ImmtgraUon Commission, and in 1922- 


3 was member of the United States Coal Com- 
mission 

Neilson, Lilian Adelaide (1848-80), 
English actress Her first success avas in the 
character of Amy Robsar in 1870, and she 
subsequently played Shakespearean parts 
Neilson, William Allen' (1869-1946) , 
Amencan educator, was born in Doune, Scot- 
land He w^as educated at the University of 
Edinburgh and at Harvard University In 
1900-04 he was associate professor of English 
at Bryn Mawr, instructor at Harvard, 1904-5, 
professor of English at Columbia (1905-6) 
and at Harvard (1906-17), and from 1917 to 
1939 was president of Smith College His 
published wmrks include Origin and Sources of 
the Com t of Love (i8gg) , Essentials of Po- 
etry (1912) , The Facts about Shakespeare 
(1913) , Bums, How to Know Hun (1917) , 
A History of English Liteiatnre (1920) , 
Roads to Knowledge (1932) 

Neisse, town, Prussia, in the province of 
Silesia, on the river Neisse Its oldest church 
is that of St James (12th century) It has 
manufactures of furniture, lace, wire netting, 
and machinery, p 32,604 
Neith, or Nit, one-jof the most anaent of 
the Egyptian goddesses, whose worship ex- 
tended over the w^estern frontier of the Delta 
and up to the Fayum 

Nejd, or Nedjed, a Sultanate of Arabia, 
embraang practically all of Desert Arabia and 
now in the kingdom of Saudi Arabia It was 
estabhshed in January 1926 It is a desert- 
girt plateau, some 150,000 sq m in area, trav- 
ersed by hills and fertile valleys It is cele- 
brated for its horses and dromedaries The 
s.apital IS Riyadh, p 4,000,000 
Nelaton, Auguste (1807-73) j French 
surgeon, w^as born in Pans Himself a most 
distinguished operator, he invented the probe 
bearing his name, which is much used in ex- 
ploring wounds for bullets 
Nelson, cit> , capital of the province of Nel- 
son, New Zealand, is situated at the head of 
Blind Bav It is in a nch and fertile farming 
district and the climate is particularly suit- 
able for fruit growing, p 12,250 
Nelson, Donald Marr (1888- ), U S 

industrialist and public official, b in Hanni- 
bal, Mo , ed at Umv of Missouri, with Sears, 
Roebuck Co, vice-president, 1912-1939, 
director U S national defense purchases, 1939- 
41 1 director U S war production, 1942-45, 
president Motion Picture Producers, 1945- 
Nelson, Horatio, Viscount (1758-2805), 
British admiml, Duke of Bronte in Sicil) , was 
born in Burnlnm Thorpe, Norfolk In 1793 
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played so large a part in hfsZe 'ont way Sin thfaf’? 
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m an unsuccessful attack on Santa Cruz de 
Tenenffe But in Apnl, 1708, he rejoined St 
Vincent before Toulon Then, as an inde- 
pendent commander, Nelson swept the Med- 
iterranean in search of the French fleet, which 
he found at last (August 1) at anchor in 
Aboukir Bay In the battle that took place 
Nelson defeated the French Nelson, severely 
wounded in the forehead by scrap-iron, was 
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President Tyler appointed him a justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States A 
Democrat in politics Nelson as a Strict Con- 
structionist, concurred m the Dred Scott deci- 
sion In 1871 he was a member of the Joint 
High Commission for the settlement of the 
Alabama claims He resigned from the bench 
in 1872 

Nelson, Thomas (1780-1861), Scottish 
publisher, founder of the firm of Thomas Nel 
son and Sons, was born near Bannockburn 
Between 1835 and 1840, his sons, William and 
Thomas, entered his publishing busfness which 
under their able management greatly increased 
In I goo the New Centurv^ Library, the pioneer 
edition of the classics on India paper ua« 
added, in 1903 the Sixpenny Classics, and in 
1907 the Nelson Library The House of Nel 
son was the first Bntish firm to establish a 
branch in the United States when in 1S54 
Thomas Nelson, Jr opened an office in Neu 
York City 

Nelson, Thomas (1738-89), American 
pubhc offiaal and signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, was born in York Count) , ^ a 
He was governor of Virginia during Corn- 
wallis’ invasion (1781), and took part with 
the State mihtia in the siege of Yorktoun 
where it is said he ordered the bombirdmcnt 
of his own house, because it was bclic\cd to 
be Cornwallis’ headquarters 
Nelson River, nver, Canada, forming the 


created Baron Nelson of the Nile and of Bum- 
ham Tliorpe In 1799 the French took Na- 
ples, and Nelson conveyed the king and court 
to Palermo, returning to punish the rebels and 
hang Caracaolo, once an officer in the Neapol- 
itan navy, for his treason For his victory at ^ 
Copenhagen Nelson was made viscount On 
Apnl iS, 1805, the Toulon fleet passed Gibral- 
tar on Its way to the rendezvous at Martin- 
ique, but having been driven back by Sir 
Robert Calder, it finally anchored at Cadiz 
When Villcneuve at length put to sea again, 
Nelson attacked him off Trafalgar (October 
21) It was at the beginning of this engage- 
ment that Nelson sent the famous signal, ‘Eng- 


lower course of the Saskatchewan, issuing 
from n e corner of Lake Winnipeg, and flow- 
ing n and n e for over 500 m to Hudson Ba' 
at Port Nelson Steamers can ascend 90 m 
Nelumbo, a genus of aquatic plants (Njm 
phaeaceae), commonly called lotus’ The) 
send up, from thick, starchy root-stocks, both 
floating and aerial leaves The most 'ividelv 
I known nelumbo is the white or ros) -Aon cred 
Indian lotus (N imetfeta) Onginill^ culti- 
vated to a large c^tent in the Orient, for its 
edible rootstalks and seeds, as n ell 'is for its 
beauty, -it has been brought to America, and 
naturalized in ponds and lakes 
Nemathelminthes, a phylum or senea of 
the animal kingdom, containing a number of 
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wormlike forms, many of which arc parasiti- 
cal The senes includes the three following 
chsscs Nematoda, Gordiaua, of which the 
most important member is Gordius , and the 
Acanthoccphala, including a number of small 
parasites, mostly found in aquatic vertebrates 
Nematodes, Thread-worms, or Round 
Worms, constitute a somewhat isolated class 
of the animal kingdom Frequently parasitic, 
the class as a whole exhibits some peculiar | 
adaptations to a parasitic, or at least a con- 
cealed, mode of life The non-parasitic forms ! 
arc to be found everywhere in rotting animal 
or vegetable matter, and can be recognized by 
their white color, small size, and peculiar 
w nggling method of locomotion The species 
of A hearts are parasites of man and domestic 
animals, others arc parasitic on plants, pro- 
ducing abnormal growths Some of the more 
important parasitic forms wall be found dis- 
cussed under Ascams, Filaria, TRICIII^A Of 
non-parasitic forms examples are the vinegar 
eels and the related forms, common in organic 
substances such as paste 
Ncm con (ncvtific contradiccntc), 'no one 
contradicting’ , unanimously 
Nemea, \ a!Ic\ m Argolis, in ancient Greece, 
the cccnc of Hercules’ slaughter of the Ne- 
mcan lion In historical times it was famous 
for Its temple and festival of Zeus, which w^as 
held two xears, under the presidency 
alternatcK of CIconai, Connth, and Argos 
Nemertea, a group of un^egmented worms 
zoologicalh interesting The majont> arc 
marine ammal«, a few are fresh-water and a 
few terrestrial, while a few^ arc parasitic, or 
more probahI\ commensal, on molluscs A 
common example is the purplish-black nbbon- 
worm, or sta-snakc (Z.if2r7i5 
Nemesis, m ancient Greek m\tholog>, a 
eoddc'.s, the daughter of Night, or Erebus She 
IS considered a personification of popu- 
lar indignation acunst wanton crime Later 
wnicis rcgird Nemesis as a dcit\ who was 
jciloiis of t\cc<ci%e pro«pcnt\ and brought 
human pride low 

Nemi, hkc, Ii-ih among the Mbm Hilh, 
o ni ot Rome It fills an catinct crater, 
J o'io ft iho\ c 'ca-lc\ cJ On its margin w as a 
famou<i gro\e to Diana celebrated because its 
pricn held ofiicc until lie was <lain bi Ins 
«uccl 'or 

Ncmophiln, a genus of North \mencan 
bHnc.ou-. plants (Ilidroplnllacca:) with 
bha or white flowers Thcs art hardi annual 
plant V la’ix to cuUi\atc 
Nennius (fi 7., 61, \\iM, hi.tonan. sup- 
Pi’ "1 ithor 01 tlu IlalOT , Bntcit tin V\ nt- 


ten in Latin, it is chiefly valuable as the col- 
lection of legends from which the whole Ar- 
thurian cycle sprang It w^as first pnnted in 
1691 in Scriptores Quvtdecttn 
Neocene, or Neogene, is a term used to 
distinguish the later Tertiary from the older 
Tertiary, or Poleogene, in geology 
Neodymium, Nd, 143 6, a metallic element 
(sp gr 7> nip 840® c) of the ‘rare earths,’ 
forming one of the components of didymium 
Neolithic See Stone Age 
Neon, Ne, 20, a gaseous element discovered 
(1898) by Sir William Ramsay*, and present 
in the atmosphere to the extent of one or 
two parts per 100,000 
Neophyte, the name given to those recently 
admitted to the profession of some rchgious 
creed, or initiated into the practice of secret 
rites It has been applied to those entenng a 
religious order 

Neo-Platonism, a system of Greek phil- 
osophy, originated in Alexandria m the 3d 
centurx \d However far removed Plotinus, 
the real founder and chief represenlatn e of 
the school, ma\ be from the Phtonism of the 
Athenian philosopher, his s^ stem is one 
which, for loftiness of conception and fulness 
of elaboration, may rank with the great 
philosophies of the classical period The 
principal aim of Plotinus w'as to gj\ c expres- 
sion to the conception of that supreme unitx 
which IS the source of all existence and all 
knowledge The Neo-PIatonic school contin- 
ued during the 4th and 5th centuries— Por- 
iPh\r\, lambhchus, and the Athenian philoso- 
, pher Proclus being the most notable names 
I Neo-PIatonism has been the root and source 
of pracUcallv all later schools of philosophical 
m\slicism 

Neoprene, a sNnlhetic rubberhke plastic, 
formed the pol> mcrization of chloroprene 
It resist^, deterioration b\ light, chemicals, 
oxNgen, heat better than docs rubber 
Neoptolemus, in ancient Greek legend a 
son of Achilles, brought to Tro\ b\ Od\sscus 
to help finish the war 

Neo-Pythagorcanism, a re\i\ al of Pj tha- 
goreani^sm in the 1st ccnlur\ aj) God was 
conccixcd as wholf\ spiritual, while matter 
was the source of c\il, from the contamina- 
tion of which men must free thcmscKcs b> 
ascetic pncliccs 

Neozoic, in gcolog\ , includes the Meso/oic 
(or Sccondarx ) and Cainozoic (or Tcrtiar\ ) 
S' 'terns 

Nepal, independent 't-itc.lndn, on s '^opc' 
of HiiniH\a' \rci 54000'q ra NepM is a 
dcncch w ooded mountainous countn , but 
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IS very fertile, and abounds in wild animals 
The Tarai District includes Mounts Everest 
and Dhaulagiri Copper, iron, sulphur, and 
rock cr3^stal are found Chief exports silk, 
cotton, and woolen goods, tobacco, salt, su- 
gar, and indigo The people, called Ghurkas, 
lire supposed to have originally come from 
Rajputana, and are of Mongoloid type Hin- 
duism 15 their religion, Buddhism that of 
the aborigines The climate is arctic, tem- 
perate, or tropical according to the altitude 
There is a sovereign, but the real power rests 
with the prime minister Internal disorder 
brought Nepal into conflict with the Gov- 
ernment of India, and under a treaty, con- 
cluded at Segauli (Segowli) in 1815, a Bnt- j 
ish resident resides at the capital, Katmandu , 
P 5,600,000 

Nepenthes, a genus of shrubb^^ plants 
from the tropics, whose chief interest lies in 
the unusual development of its foliage The 
leaves are curved or spirally twisted, term- 
inating in a second expansion, like a hollow- 
flask, surmounted by a lid over the open- 
•ng, which IS rcallv the blade of the leaf 



Nepeta, a genus of haidy heibaccous plants 
belonging to the order Labiatse N cat ana is 
the catmint, or catnip Cats are fond of 
pla>ing with this plant, evidently enjojnng its 
odor 

Nephelme, a silicate of 'iluminium and so- 
dium, which crystallizes in small white hexa- 
gonal prisms (sp gr 2 6 , h =6) It is com- 
mon in lavas, being an essential constituent 
of phonolite In plutonic masses with granitic 
texture, ncphelin usually takes the form of 
clseohtc, which has a dull, greasv luster 
Nephelme \\ eathers readil> , passing into na- 
trolite, analcitc, and other zeohtes 


Nephelium, a genus of tropical evergreen 
trees belonging to the order Sapmdacesc 
They bear pinnate leaves and many flonered 
panicles of small flowers, followed by globose 
fruits 

Nephoscope, an instrument used m ob- 
serving the motion of clouds It is made in 
various forms, the usual one consisting of a 
mirror, with scales, sighting-rods, etc 



ttOfl 

A, Mirror, c, eye-piece 


Nephrite, or Jade, is a calaum, 

Slum, ferrous silicate It is very hard (n — 
6 s) and tough, and is usuallv^dark green 0 
pale green in color Nephrite is foun m 
Turkestan, Siberia, and New Zealand 
Nephritis, in medicine, the general le 
for various forms of inflammatory disease 
the kidney The term ‘Bright’s disease m- 


ides several forms 
Nephrolepis, a genus of tropical 
iply pinnate fronds, the pinna; being 
ed at the base The common house phm. 
; ‘Boston fern,’ is a variet}' of N c\a » 
d his many long fionds 
^epos, Cornelius, a Roman : 

jbablv a native of Verona, was a 
d contemporary of Cicero, AtUcus, ^ 
tullus He wrote a collection of 
nous persons, chiefly Grcel^, of no g 
portance as a historical authority, 

;ellent Latin and simpliatj of stjlc ha 
de It a favorite school-book 
Neptune, the 8th and, until the discoi 
Pluto in 1930, the farthest known p " 
was foreshadowed hv John Couch 
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m ib4S and by Lcvcrner in 1846, and iden- emperor, to the exclusion of Claudius’s own 
tified by Galle at Berlin, Sept 23, 1846, as son, Bntannicus His crimes be^n troni his 
ninth-magnitude star, with a diameter of attempts to free himself from his mothers 


33,000 m Traveling round the sun at the rate 
of 3i miles a second, Neptune completes a 
revolution m 163 years Neptune’s solitary 
«?atcllite, Triton, was discovered by Lassell in 
October, 1846 

Neptune (Lat Nepiunes), in Roman 
m> thology the god of the sea He was iden- 
tified with the Greek Poseidon See Poseidon 
Nereids, in ancient Greek mythology, fifty 
nymphs of the sea, daughters of Neteus 
Thetis, the mother of Achilles, was the most 
famous 

Nereis, a genus of chaetopod worms, of 
which common Amencan species are N w- 
rcits, the clam-worm, N pelagtca, and N 
limbaia 

Nereus, in Greek mythology, the son of 
Pontus and Gaja, and father of the Nereids 
He IS the wise old man of the sea and bears 
the Indent as the sign of his authority 
Nergal, Assvnan god of hunting and of 
warfare The planet Mars was connected 
mth this god, according to Assyrian belief 
Neri, Filippo de’ (1515-95), Italian phil 
anthropist, at Rome engaged in the relief 
of the poor, the instruction of children, and 
the reclamation of the fallen, founding an 
a‘^\lum for poor and sick strangers He was 
the originator of the oratorios, or sacred mu- 
sical entertainments, and founded (1558) a 
monastic order, the Fathers of the Oratory 
Ncri was canonized (1622) by Gregory xv 
His Rtcordi, or advice to youth, is well 
known Sec Lioes, by Capecclatro (Eng 
trans 1882) 

Nerium, a genus of Asiatic and £ Euro- 
pean shrubs belonging to the order Apocy na- 
ccas The most frequently cultivated species 
IS the tender N oleander, the common olean- 
der 

Nernst, Walther (1864-1941), German 
chemist was born at Bricscn in W Prussia 
His principal work was on the origin of the 
electric current and the thcor\ of chemical 
equilibrium He in\cntcd the Nemst elcctnc 
lamp Sec Electric Lighting 

Nero, a famih of the Claudian clan at an 
cient Rome The original name of Nero, last 
of the Gaidars, was Lucius Domitius Aheno- 
birbus, but after lus mother’s marriage with 
the, Emperor Claudius he was adopted by 


control He had Bntannicus poisoned in 55 
AD In 59 Agnppina herself was murdered, 
in 62 his wife Octavia was first divorced, 
then put to death This enabled Nero to 
marry Poppffia Sabina, whom he had long 
had as his mistress, her, too, he killed m 65, 
in a fit of passion The chief events of his 
reign were the burning of Rome in 65 ad, 
which has been said to have been the result 
of his orders, but this depends on no evi- 
dence The blame was thrown by him on the 
Christians, manv of whom were put to 
death The praetorian troops at Rome pro- 
claimed Galba, governor of one of the divi- 
sions of Spain, emperor in 68 Nero, desert- 
ed, fled from Rome, and next day killed him- 
self 

Nerva, Marcus Cocceius (32-98 ad), 
emperor of Rome from 96 to 98 a d His just 
administration restored tranquillity to the 
Roman world 

Nervii, ancient Galhc tribe, belonging to 
the Belgic Gaub Their territory extended 
from the River Sabis (the Sambre) to the 
sea, in modern Hainault They were subdued 
by Julius Csesar m 57 b c 
Nervous System A primitive nervous 
mechanism might be represented by two cells 
connected with each other by a delicate fila- 
ment of irritable protoplasmic matenal In 
a highly orgamzed creature like man the 
nervous system includes the bTain, the spinal 
cord, the nerves, and the end organs, as w ell 
as the various ganglia of the cerebro-spinal 
and the sympathetic systems Each nerve is 
constituted of a collection of nerve bundle*^ 
surrounded h\ a sheath of connective tissue, 
the perineurium , and the vanous bundles are 
bound together bv bands of similar tissue, 
the epineunum Closely connected with, but 
to some extent distinct from, the cranial and 
spinal nerves is the subsidiary sympathetic 
si stem, w'hose speaal province is the nervous 
supph of the blood-vessels and the involun- 
tar\ muscles The leading characteristic of a 
nerve cell is its imtabilitv, that of a nerve 
fiber is its faculty of transmitting waves of 
nerve encrg\ at the rate of about a hundred 
feet per second The transmitted impression^ 
arc correlated b\ the nerv c centers, and from 
other centers in the cortex of the cerebral 


1^44 / V m € . wit 

r VT l<^ok the name hemispheres impulses arc dispatched alone 


of Nero Claudius Caisar Drusus Germameus 
On Claudius’s death, in 54, Agrippina man 


the motor nerves, and produce contrac- 
tion of the muscles In the spinal cord are 


j I — 1.44V. sufciicii tuiu art 

ipcd to secure the prochmabon of Nero as 1 prouos of cells called smgUomc center? 
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which make with the sensory and with the 
motor fibers a secondary nervous arc be- 
tween tho sensory organs and the muscles It 
IS by means of these short nervous arcs that 
rcficx action is possible While they often 
demand most dehcate co-ordination of va- 
rious groups of muscles, refiex acts do not re- 
quire intelligence or even consaousness 
Every time nerves transmit a message they 
undergo partial destruction, and even when 
at rest they require nutriment They are 
therefore supplied with blood-vessels, which 
ramify round them in microscopic networks, 
and with nervi nervorum, the nerves of the 
nerves The braii^ and spinal cord are de- 
scribed in separate articles According to the 
simplest classification, twelve pairs of cramal 
nerves spring from the brain The first pair 
are the olfactory, and their filaments are dis- 
tributed to the mucous membrane of the nos- 
trils The second pair are the optic or sight | 
nerves The third, fourth, and sitth pairs are j 
distributed to the muscles of the eye, and, j 
being motor, they control the movements of 
the eyeballs Each of the fifth pair of nerves 
IS very large, and has three great branches 
They are partly sensory and partly motor, 
and are distributed to the skin and muscles 
of the face as well as to part of the tongue 
Thh seventh pair comprise the faaal nerves 
The eighth are the auditory or ear nerves 
The ninth are partly concerned with taste 
and partly motor The tenth pair are known 
as pneumogastric or vagi (wanderers), and 
they are distributed to the thoraac and ab- 
dominal organs The eleventh pair contain 
motor filaments for the muscles and the neck, 
while the twelfth supply the muscles of the 
tongue Of the spinal nerves thirty-one 
spring from each side of the cord They are 
classified into eight cervical pairs, twelve dor- 
sal, five lumbar, five sacral, and one coccy- 
geal pair Each spinal nerve has an anterior 
or motor root, and a larger posterior and 
sensory root, with a ganghon upon it The 
two roots coalesce, and many of the spinal 
nerves unite at some distance from the cord 
to form a network or plexus 

The sympathetic system of nerves forms 
a double ch'ain of ganglia, one on each side, 
or slightly in front, of the spinal column 
These gangha communicate with each other 
and with the spmal nerves by delicate com- 
missural threads Nerves, like other tissues, 
mav be cut, torn, bruised, and sometimes 
considerable portions of them are removed 
at surgical operations Again, a nerve may 
be affected bj a bony fracture or by the 


pressure of a tumor of a neighboring tissue 
Damage to a purely motor nerve produces 
loss of muscular power as well as muscular 
wasting An injury to a sensoiy nerve may 
be followed by dimmution or loss of sensa- 
tion Again a parsesthesia, such as numbness, 
burning, cold, or tinglmg, may result, or an 
alteration m 'a special sense After simple 
section, nerves readily unite should the cut 
ends be kept in apposition, and generallv 
massage of the muscles and faradization suf- 
fice to maintain tone and nutrition till the 
injury is repaired Tumors of nerves arc 
known as neuromata While anaimia and 
cachectic conditions tend to produce degen 
eration of the nerve fibers, the most grave de- 
generative changes are those which follow 
the severance of a fiber from its trophic cen- 
ter See separate articles for neuralgia and 
neuritis 

Ness, Loch, one of a chain of lochs in uic 
Great Glen, Inverness-shire, Scotland It ex- 
tends 22j4 m mas sw direction, and has 
an average breadth of im The s cn 
communicates by the Oich R and ® 
the Caledonian Canal with Loch Oich, e 
n end by another part of the canal ana 
the Ness R with the Moray Firth 

Nesselrode, Karl Robert, Count (178°- 
1862), Russian statesman, of German de- 
scent, born at Lisbon, took a prommen 
part in the negotiations preceding the pea 
of Pans (1814) and m the congress of 
na In 1816 he became minister of foreign 
affairs, and for forty years he did much w 
infiuence the fortunes of Europe 

Nessler’s Reagent, a solubon of 
iodide in potassium iodide solution m 
presence of excess of caustic potash u » 
most delicate test for ammonia 

Nestor, in early Greek legend, one ot w 
twelve sons of Neleus, king of Fylos, aj 
the only one left ahve by Herculffi 'whj" 
captured Pylos In the Ihcd and Ody 
appears as the typical old man, in ms 
dom, his garruhty, and bis adnnratio 

'^^Nestorians, a heretical S 

century, who drew so wide a ° 

tween two natures of Jesus Chn^ ^s lu 
imply a twofold peisonahty Nestmus, « 
jave the sect its name, was made pa 
jf Constantinople in 42S , toot 

ished (435) and “‘her irrecon^abte 

refuge m Persia, India, China, hu 

lot succeed as missionanw The so 

Nestonans’ of Turkish and Persian K 
:an and neighboring ternton denx 
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ncction with the heresiarch and call them- 
selves Kaldani, claiming descent from the an- 
aent Chaldaeans They have been the object 
of much missionarv activity on the part of 
the Roman Catholic Church and Protestants, 
especially Americans They are sometimes 
called Christians of St Thomas 
Nests The habit of nest-building is best 
developed in birds Yet many birds do not 
make nests, some, like many sea birds, lay 
their eggs on the bare ground, and others 
merely collect together a rough heap of ma- 
terial so as to shelter slightly the sitting hen 
Again, the harvest-mouse and the squirrel 


mth each other, irrespective of the size or 
chape of the meshes or holes Nets of various 
foims are employed extensively in the fishing 
industry Butterflies and birds are captured 
with nets Other examples are hair nets, ten- 
nis nets (see Lawn Tennis), veihngs, ana 
laces of many varieties (see Lace) , and nets 
m aeronautics (balloons) 

Netherlands, The, more generally knoi\ n 
as Holland, a countr> in the northwestern 
part of Europe, lying between the North Sea 
on the w and n and Germany on the e , with 
Belgium on the s Its greatest length from 
n e to s w IS 190 m and its greatest width 
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a*nong mammab, the sticklebacks among 
fishes, ants, bees, and wasps among insects, 
all build nests The weavers, tailor-birds, and 
humming-buds all construct nests of special 
beauty and complexity In birds the object of 
the nest 15 merely to serve as a convement 
place for incubation, but among other am- 
mak the nest frequently serves, in addition, 
as a habitation *rhe squirrel constructs two 
nests — d summer one, in which the young are 
reared, and a winter one, where hibernation 
is earned on See E Ingersoll’s Nests and 
^SSs oj North American Birds and C A 
Reed’s North American Bird*s £gg5 
Net, an> fabric composed of animal, vege- 
table, or (as in the case of asbestos) mineral 
fiber, wherein the threads are so twisted or 
plaited, looped or knotted together, as to in- 
tersect one another at regular intervab 
Thus net means any openwork fabric in 
which the knots or intersections alternate 


from e to w 125 m Area 15,771 sq m , of 
which 3,192 sq m are gulfs and bays and in- 
terior waters The country is exceedinyy 
low and flat, a large part of it below the sea 
level Stretches of sandy dunes thrown up 
by the action of wind and water and arti- 
fiaally constructed dikes of earth faced with 
stone protect the low coast lands from the 
encroachments of^ the sea Inside this line 
of dunes and dikes are the 'polders,’ fertile 
areas of land which have been protected by 
dikes, dramed dry, and made available for 
industnal and agricultural purposes, back of 
the polders the country rises gradually 
The country is watered by the Rhine and 
its tnbutanes, the Maas and the Scheldt, all 
of which are commercially important, and 
there are many lakes and canals The cli 
mate is vanable, with considerable moisture, 
and is subject to fairly great extremes The 
low maritime districts are apt to be malarial, 
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and marsh fever is rather prevalent The an- 
nual ninfall is about 28 inches The soil of 
the icchimcd hnds, or polders, is exceedingly 
fertile, but nearly a fifth of the entire area 
IS unproductive Pasture lands constitute a 
third of the area 

The fisheries of the Netherlands are of 
con'^iclcrablc importance, more than 5,000 
vessels being engaged annually in fishing 
Oysters and herrings arc the most important 
fish products and arc exported in consider- 
iblc quantities Other valuable fish are mus- 
sels, shrimps, and smelts 

The Netherlands is pre-eminently an agri- 
cultural country, dairying and stock raising 
being the chief occupations The most im- 
portant grains, named according to quantity 
produced, arc oats, rje, wheat, and barley 
Sugar beets, flax, and potatoes are grown in 
abundance Excellent breeds of cattle are 
raised and great amounts of butter, cheese, 
and milk are produced Poultrj' yards sup- 
pl> large quantities of eggs for export, bee- 
keeping IS a thriving industry The raising 
of bulbs, flowers, and fruit is profitable 

Lack of iron and coal has hindered man- 
ufacturing There arc distilleries, sugar re- 
fineries, salt works, breweries, and tobacco 
fai tones Air planes and radios of supenor 
excellence arc manufactured as well as 
earthenware (bricks, potteries, tiles, china) in 
which the country holds a high rank The 
diamond industry of Amsterdam is world- 
renowned and the gold and silversmith busi- 
ness at Schoonhaven is important 

Regular steamship lines connect the Neth- 
erlands with all parts of the world Amster- 
dam IS joined to the sea by canal Rivers and 
canals totalling 4.660 m carry much of the 
domestic commerce Holland rates high in 
the total of passengers and goods earned by 
airplane, Amsterdam and Rotterdam being 
well-serviced by airlines 

Re-exports bulk large m the country’s ex- 
port figures, Rotterdam being Europe’s lead- 
ing transit harbor Holland’s overseas terri- 
tories furnish a large part of the imports 
Rotterdam is the world’s chief iron ore mar- 
ket and Amsterdam is famous as a tobacco, 
coffee, timber, and coeba butter market Ex- 
ports include also agricultural and dairy 
products, gold and silver, textiles, coal, ma- 
nures, paper, and other products of the 
manufacturing industries ranging from har- 
bor works, ships and bridges to artifiaal silk 
and diamonds 

The standard com is the lo-flonn gold 
pie^e and the unit of silver coinage is the 


gulden or florin of 100 cents The principal 
coins arc the florin, the njksdaaldcr ( 2)4 
guldens) , in silver pieces of 10, 25, go, 100, 
and 250 cents, in bronze, 54 cent, i cent and 
254 cents, and in nickel, 5 cents The funded 
debt in 1933 was 522,091,000 florins and the 
gold stocks weie abnormally high 
The royal famil> and the majority of the 
people belong to the Reformed Church In 
general the population is divided per 20,000 
inhabitants 12,560 Protestants, 7,122 Roman 
Catholics and 218 Jews Education is free 
and compulsory between the ages of 7 2nd 
13 Holland heads the list of state expendi- 
ture for education in Europe (22 per cent of 

the budget) , 

Service in the army is partly voluntary and 
partly compulsory, cliiefly the latter, be- 
tween the ages of 19 and 40 The maximuin 
strength of the annual conUngent is uxeu 
at 19,500 (1,000 for sea service) The nai-j 
IS maintained to protect the Dutch coast and 
the overseas possessions Helder is the pM- 
cipal naval base in the Netherlands an a 
tavia in the East Indies , . „ e 

The population of the Netherlands is 
729,000 The chief cities and their popula 
tion arc Amsterdam, 794.ooo, 

612,000, The Hague (the capital), A 9 S>°°°' 

and Utrecht, 156, i 94 ^ , h»rpAi- 

Thc Netherlands is a constitutional here* 

tary monarchy, divided into n 
each with Its own «P>^“cntaUvc body 
Provinaal States The "’‘tional cx^ubve 
power belongs to the sovereign, and the leg 
lative authority rests with the soverag 
the States-General There is unive«al su»^ 
rage and proportional c j,eidt, 

low lands about the the ist 

Maas, and Rhine were inlmbited 
century ad by the Fnsii, B®tavi and Bclg 

who all came under Rom^ ‘^J^^llnminions 

the division of Charles the Greats 

(843), the Netherlands became y 

Lngia, the borderland 

and Gaul, which from 879 " When 

dated with the German territory 

Charles the Bold died (^ 447 ) , 

passed to tas .<»-»-'»». J m- 

tria, and became part of the j^ilnn 

gundy ’ Philip the Fair, son of Max 

linked the Netherlands with Spam bj 

riage, and Philip's son, Ch«l« "L sub- 

emperor, was born at Ghent 

jects, the Dutch could trade 

vast dominions, and thus ^^yinres, 

wde commerce For the sou 

his reign was a golden age O 
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tion (iSSS) the Netherlards passed to his^ 
son, Philip n of Spain, afterwards husband I 
of Queen Mary of England Philip left his 
half-sister Margaret, Duchess of Parma, as 
regent of the Netherlands Her choice of a 
foreign ecclesiastic as her adviser, the con- 
tinued presence of the Spanish garnsons, and 
persecutions of Protestants estranged ahke 
the people and the nobles The latter, after 
vainly petitioning the duchess for a <^uspen- 
Sion of the king’s edicts agauist Protestant- 
ism, founded the party of the *Gueux,* or 
Beggars (iS66), pledged to stand with the 
people against Spamsh tyranny and the In- 
quisition Prominent among the petitioners 
were Prince Wilham of Orange and Counts 
Egmont and Hoorn A violent anti-Catbohc 
movement arose * 

Philip’s reply to this outbreak was to des- 
patch the Duke of Alva, renowned for his 
cruelties^ with 10,000 Spanish troops, to the 
Netherlands Alva earned on a rdentless 
campaign for the suppression of Protestant- 
ism Thousands were put to death — among 
them Counts Egmont and Hoorn — and other 
thousands fled the country In 1568 William, 
Prince of Orange and Count of Nassau, gath- 
ered together a small army to oppose the 
Spanish oppressors At first the httle Dutch 
army met uith slight success, but with char- 
acteristic persistence they refused to recognize 
defeat On July 18, 1572, by the league of 
Dordrecht, William of Orange (William the 
Silent) was recogmzed as governor, in heu 
of the Duke of Alva, over the provinces of 
Holland, Zeeland, and Utrecht, and leader 
of the defensive league 
lu 1^76 the Estates of Holland and Zee- 
land were summoned to meet at Delft with a 


view to doser union, an Act of Federatio 
the germ of the Dut^ Republic, was drav 
up The seven northern provinces enten 
tnto a union— the Union of Utrecht— whi( 
m 1581 dedared its independence Wilha 
of Orange became the ruler of Holland ai 
Zeeland Wilham was assassinated, at the 11 
stance of the Spanish king, m 1584, and 
1585 Antwerp surrendered to the Duke 
Parma At this point long hoped for a 
came from England Dutch victories led 
1609 to the conclusion of a truce 
Many refugees now came in from t 
hitherto more cultured southern provina 
and the next eighty years were the most hr 
uant m Dutch intellectual hfe The Ea 
India Company was founded by Oldenba 
uevUdt in 1602 Trade with the Indians 


what IS now New York was opened in 1610, 
and a settlement was made there in 1624 
Navigators like Willem Barents, Linscboten, 
and Le Maire explored alike the Aictic seas 
and the far South The history of the years 
1609-1747 is largely concerned with the con- 
flict of the monarchical and republican ele- 
ments in the copsbtution 
The war with Spam, renewed m 1621, was 
brought to an end in 1648, by the Peace o! 
Westphalia, by which Spain recognized the 
independence of the United Provinces and 
their conquests in the Far East Commeraal 
rivalry with England led to two great naval 
wars, one in 1652-4 and a second m 1664-7 
The Peace of Breda, concluded July 31, 
1667, gave Holland Surinam but New Neth- 
erland was ceded to England In 1668 Hol^ 
land joined England and Sweden in a Triple 
Alliance to check the growing power of 
France The Dutch were parties to the Grand 
Alliance (1679), and joined in the wars of 
William m and the Spanish Succession, but 
gained httle by either The growth of nav- 
igation lost them their trade, and the cessa- 
tion of religious warfare brought in greater 
nations as competitors Hence they declined 
throughout the i8th century The Belgian 
provinces passed, at the peace of Rastatt 
(1714), to the house of Austria 
* In the American Revolution the Provinces 
joined the armed neutrality. Great Bntian 
attacked them, and their disasters caused the 
deposition of Wilham v by the ‘patnot party’ 
(1768) An invasion by the French republican 
armies resulted in the establishment of the 
Batavian repubhe. (179S) Its repeated fail- 
ures to respond to Napoleon’s demands for 
money and men caused him to unite the 
country with France The Belgians revolted 
in 1830 and m 1831 the Treaty of London 
guaranteed the neutrality of the new king- 
dom (see Belgium:) 


King William v abdicated w 1840 and was 
succeeded by William n , his son, who granted 
a new and more parhamentary constitution 
m 1848 He was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Wilham HI, in 1849 Since the accession of 
Wilham m, the country has been occupied 
raiefly with colomal and internal affairs, and 
European politics 
Wilham nr died m 1890 and was succeeded 
by his daughter Wilhelmma, iwth her mother 
Princes Emma, as regent Wilhelimna as- 
sumed the throne m 1890, and in 1901 was 
marned to Pnnee Henry of MecLIenbure- 
Schivenn who died, 1934 The birth on Apnl 
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30, 1909, of a long-desired heir to the throne 
(the Princess Juliana) was hailed with de- 
light 

During World War I the Netherlands 
maintained stnct neutrality 

With the outbreak of the European War, 
i939> Germany massed large numbers of 
troops along the Netherlands and Belgium 
borders giving rise to the belief that the Ger- 
mans might attempt to strike at the Allies 
through those countries Airports on the 
Netherlands coast would brmg German 


rises from three Low German dialects The 
new Netherlandish or modern Dutch date;) 
"from the 16th century Unification was pro^ 
moted by the severance from Spam and the 
Spanish Netherlands towards the end of the 
i6th century, by the first Dutch grammar 
(1585), the poems of Vondcl (1387-1679), the 
authorized Dutch version of the Bible (1626- 
37), the growth of the drama, and the liter- 
ary society, *Nil volentibus arduum,’ which 
tended to regularize spelling and phraseolog> 
The earhest beginnings of Dutch literature 
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bombers much nearer to London and other 
strategic English objectives Accordingly the 
Netheilands complctclv mobilized her arm\ 
and prepared to open djkcs which would 
put much of her terntorj' under water in the 
event of imasion 

The Nazis invaded the Netherlands on May 
10, 1940 and in four da\s forced the capitu- 
lation of the entire Dutch armv, Queen Wil- 
hclmina rushing to safet> m England Here 
the go\ernment-in-c\ilc was established, 
under Premier GerbrandN Rotterdam was ; 
sc\ erclv bombed b^ the Nazis By carl> 1945 
the Nazis had been dn\ cn out and the 
Queen returned In the same % car the Dutch 
East Indies were freed of Japanese misrule 

Netherlands Language and Litera- 
ture Dutch (now Ncderhndsch officnlK) 


(including Flemish) consist mainlv of 
lations from Romance sources b> JaKoD 
Maerlant (13th centurj) and others In tn 
14th century Jan Boendale wrote 
chronicles and didactic poems, and wandc - 
ing minstrels produced notable ijncs 
Renaissance influences were largch 
b\ the ‘Eglantine’ Kamer der RedcnjKer 
Amsterdam This socict> dc\clopcd the nv 
tive drama Jakob Cats T 

‘mixture of canny moraIit% and s rew 
homcb wit,’ found a place in , 

household, and founded the school of 

rccht Descriptixe poems, cspccialh “ 

n\er scenes, arc conspicuous in \ 

ature Andnes Pels, in 1695, founded ' 
erary socict>, ‘Nil \oIcnlibus arduum, 
based drama on strict rules, chicfl\ 
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Simple prose was written liy Justus van E£fen diotca) , mth heart-shaped leaves tapering to 
(Hollandsche Spektator, 1731-S) There was a point, and long, branched clusters of small 
much trandation of French, Italian, and greenish flowers, and the slender nettle {U 
Spanish romances A reacbon against clas- gracilis), with lanceolate leaves A burning 
sicism followed Bilderdijck (1756-1832), juice is emitted by both when the leaves or 
lyric, epic, and dramahc poet, is the next stems are touched 
great name in Dutch literature Following Bil- 
derdi)ck a new penod begins Jakob van Len- 
nep (i8o2-b8), poet, dramatist, and roman- 
cer, was the Dutch Walter Scott Among a 
host of other writers of the middle third of 
the 19th century arc Bogaers (1795-1S70) 
and De Genestet (1830-61), poets, Nicolaas 
Beets (1814-1903), poet, novelist, and theo- 
logian De Gids, a journal founded in 1837 
by Potgieter and others, did much to stim- 
ulate and purify Dutch literature 
After the eighties vigorous writers such as 
Willem Kloos, Albert Verwey, Lodewijk van 
Deyssel, and Herman Gorter influenced 
Dutch hteraturc in a radical direction The 
movement later abated but it left an in- 
fluence toward radicalism in its wake Fa- 
mous names of the 20th century are Margo 
and Card Scharten-Antink, Dr Baeke, Ina 
Bakker, Henry Borel, Johanna Breevoort, C 
J A van Bruggen, Carry van Bruggen, Frans 
Coenen, Louis Couperus, Lodewijk van Deys- 
sel, Frcdenk van Eeden, Marccllus Emants, 

Frans Erens, Herman Heyermans, A M de 
Jong, Jo van Ammers-Kuller, J L F de 
Liefde, Jac van Looy, Johan de Meester, Top 
Naeff, Is Quendo, Q A de Ridder, Herman 
Robbers, G Schrijver, Ahe Smeding, among 
poets Bastiaanse, Boutens, Herman Gorter, 



Neiile {Urtica dtotca) 

1 M'lle flower, 2, femsde flower 


Nettleton, Walter (1861-1936), Ameri- 
can painter, began his art studies at Yale He 
continued these at the Art Students’ League 
in New York and in Pans, gaming a repu- 
tation for his Breton landscapes Later he 
Geerten Gossaert, Henriette Roland Holst, devoted himself particularly to paintmg New 
A Roland Holst, Nellie van Kol, Leopold, England snow scenes He exhibited at the 
Villem de Merode, Frans Mijnssen, Nijhoff, Pans Salon and the chief Amencan e\hibi- 
Adama van Scheltena, Helene Swarth,' tions 


among dramatists Fred van Eeden, Marc 
Emants, Frans Mijnssen, Mrs Mees 
NetKersole, Olga (1870- ) , English ac- 

tress, was bom in London, and was manager 
of several London theatres Her chief char- 
acters arc Sapho in the dramatic version of 


Nettle-tree, a deciduous tree of the genus 
Celtis, of the order Ulmaceae One Amencan 
speaes (C occtdenialts) is known as sugar- 
berry, others as hackberiy Their fruit was 
very useful to the Indians 
Neuchatel, Swiss canton, bordering on 
Daudet’s novel, Janet Preece m The France Its chief industry is watchmaking 

gate, and the heroine of La Tosca She made Cattle are reared and cheese is made It was 
her first appearance in the United States in ruled from 1707 by the King of Prussia, 
1894, and has made frequnt visits smee then, whose rights were given up in 1857 Area, 
presenting all her well-known characters In 312 sq miles, p 124,700 
1907 she made her debut in Pans under her Neuchatel, capital of above canton, on the 
own management at the Theatre Sarah Bern- northwest shores of Lake Neuchatel, much 
haxdt, and played the leading roles in The frequented for its excellent educational es- 
Second Afrs Tanqueray, La Dame aux Came- tablishments There is an academ> with fac- 
/zar, Adnenne Lecouvreur, Magda, etc ulties similar to those of the chief Swuss uni- 

Nettle, a genus (Urtica) of herbaceous versities, p 22,775 It manufactures watches, 
plants belonging to the order Urticaceaj The jewelr>, electneal apphances, and condensed 
two common speaes arc the great nettle (U milk 
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Neuchately Lake, in Neuchatel canton, 
with an area of 92 sq miles and a depth of 
505 ft It IS the largest lake entirely within 
Swiss territory 

Neudek, town, Austria, in what was for- 
merly Bohemia, 10 m nw of Karsbad,p 
6,896 

NeuiIly-sur-Seine, town, department 
Seme, France, on the River Seme, just n of 
the Bois de Boulogne It is substantially a 
Parisian suburb Here stood, till it was burnt 
down in the Revolution of 1848, the beauti- 
ful Chateau de Neuilly, built by Louis xv , 
and the favorite residence of Louis Philippe, 
P 52,500 

Neumunster, town, Prussian province of 
Schleswig-Holstein Its real importance is 
due toMts cloth factories, though its situa- 
tion makes it a center for trade between Eliel 
and Hamburg, p 40,000 

Neunkirchen, town, Rhenish Prussia Over 
^20,000 tons of pig iron and 2,500,000 tons 
of coal are produced annually The town 
dates from the thirteenth century, p 34,532 

Neu-Pommern, New Pomerania, New 
Britain, largest island in Bismarck Archipel- 
ago West Pacific, lies 50 miles northeast of 
New Guinea, and is separated from it by 
Dampicr Strait It became part of a German 
protectorate in 1884, and in 1885 its name 
was changed to Neu-Pommern Area, 9,600 
sq miles 

Neuquen, terntorj/;, Argentina, with Chile 
to the w It IS traversed by spurs of the 
Andes Cattle, horses, and sheep are reared 
Area, 42,345 sq miles; p 28,000, mostly In- 
dians 

Neuralgia, a painful affection of the nerves, 
the pain may be referred to a speafic area, 
or to an organ at a distance from the seat of 
irritation, in which case the neuralgia is often 
called rofle\ Supeifiaal neuralgia is gener- 
ally unilateral, and it is ttoe fifth or trifaaal 
nerve that is most often involved Intercost- 
al neuralgia is frequent Associated with near- 
ly all neuralgias may be derangements of tac- 
tile sensation, such as hyperesthesia or an- 
aesthesia of part of the adjacent skm 

Neurasthenia, m medicine, a disease of the 
nervous sjstem, often spoken of as ‘nervous 
exhaustion,* depending apparently upon 
overdrafts on the supply of nerve energy 
Neurasthenia ma\ result from overwork or 
overpla3% though it is far more likely to oc- 
cur through worry than through work It 
may also show' itsdf after a severe shock to 
the nervous system, and may be a consider- 
able time in dcvelopmg 


Neuritis, or inflammation of a nerve, may 
arise from rheumatism, exposure of the nene 
in an open sore, and traumatism Consider 
able hyperaemia, swelling, and proliferation 
of cells result from neuritis, and in inflam- 
mation of intercostal or other spinal nen'es 
a skin eruption may appear on the area sup- 
plied by the nerve 
Neurology See Nervous System 
Neuron, the cerebro-spinal system, consist 
mg of the brain and the spinal cord connect 
ed by the medulla oblongata 
Neuron, or Neurone, the unit of the 
nervous system, consisting of the nerve fibre 
and all the fibrils It has been estimated that 
there are #3,000,000,000 neurons in an adult 
human being 

Neuse River, North Carolina, is formed by 
the junction of the Flat and Crabtree River- 
in Wake co, near Raleigh 

Neuss, town, Rhemsh Prussia Its beautiful 
Roman Catholic minster dates back to 1209 
The Gothic Rathaus has a fine collection ol 
paintmgs by Janssen It has iron foundries 
flour mills, tanneries, and brew'eries, p 49 r 

Neutrality, the condition of a nation which 
takes no part in a war It entails re 
ciprocal rights and duties on the ncutra 
states and on the belligerents Neutrality ma> 
be temporary, conditioned by the existence 
of war, or permanent The first step is a 
voluntary exercise of sovereign power by ^ 
state, terminable at will, and independent 0 
external authority The second type is a nc- 
:essity imposed upon the state from wut 0 
yy international agreement, and is to that cx 
:ent a limitation of the sovereign 
rompensation, the state thus neutraJwc 
'ranted immunity from attack or ’ 

'uaranteed by a sufficient number P®^ 

.0 render such guarantee effective ^ 
and (x8rs), Belgium (1831), 

[1867), Savoy, the Ionian Islands, and 
lasin of the Congo have been thus ncutnW' 
:d The duties of belhgerent states 
leutral states consist chiefl> in the avoi a 
if neutral land or water in the ’ 

ir preparation for, hostilities Towar 
.erents, a neutral state has the passne 
;ation of abstention from acts of ^ 

ither side, and the active obligation ° P 
entmg the use of its ternlor\'^ b\ eit er 
igerent for military or naval 
Tample, the ships of war of cither l«n«? 
nt, according to The Hague 
907, arc allowed to enter neutril po 
tay for a time not exceeding 24 hours, 
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cept in such states as have special enactments 
permitting a longer stay , to obtain necessary 
provisions and repairs, and only enough coal 
to take them to their own nearest port 
It IS the general opmion that international 
law imposes no obligation upon a neutral 
government to prevent its atizens, as mdi- 
vuduals, from providmg nations at war with 
ships, money, arms, or other assistance It 
does, however, give to belhgerent warships 
the nght of visit and search of suspected 
merchant vessels, the seizure of contraband 
of war, and, under certain conditions, seizure 
of the vessels themselves, subject to the judg- 
ment of prize courts of the captor nation 
The expansion of international trade and the 
development of mihtaiy and naval resources 
have brought with them further questions 
which remained unsolved at the outbreak of 
the European war of 1939 See I^TER^^A- 
TioNAn Law 

Neutron, a chemical element, discovered 
by J Chadwick in 1931, differs from other 
elements by having no nuclear charge, and 
hence no satelhte electrons 
Neuve Chapelle, village, France, depart- 
ment of Nord Dunng the Great War of Eu- 
rope it was the site of the first important of- 
fensive fay the Bntish on the Western front 
The attack was begun on the morning of 
March 10, 1915, for the purpose of dnvmg 
the Germans back toward Lille After val- 
orous fighting the village was taken, but be- 
cause of the heav> casualties sustained, offen- 
sive operations were suspended on March 12 
Neuville, Alphonse Mane de (1836- 
85)1 French military pamter He achieved 
considerable success with his earlier pictures, 
uhich dealt with incidents in the Cnmean 
War, the Italian campaign in 1859, and other 
nars m which French arms took part His 
service as an officer m the Franco-German 
War added new vigor to his work, which 
raised Inm to a high rank among contempo- 
rary pmnters 

Neuwied, town, Rhenish Prussia, on the 
Rhine Here are famous Moravian schools, 
dating from the 17th century, p 20,322 
Neva, nver, n w Russia, on which stands 
^trograd It flows from Lake Ladoga into 
the Gulf of Finland (Baltic Sea), and has a 
total course of 40 m , while the area of its 
asm IS over 215,000 sqm On an average it 
IS ice-free 218 dajs, during which its lower 
course is navigable by large vessels The 
trozen period extends usully from the last 
''cck in November to the end of April 
Nevada (from a Spanish word, meaning 


*snow clad’, popularly known as the ‘Sage 
Brush’ and the ‘Sage Hen’ State) , one of the 
Western States of the United States, lies be- 
tween the meridians of 2x4*’ 1 and 120 ^ w 
long , and the parallds of ss** and 42° k lat 
It IS bounded on the n by Oregon and Idaho , 
on the e by Utah and Arizona, and on the 
s and w by Cahfomia The Colorado Riv- 
er forms the sc comer The total area is 
1x0,690 sq m , of which 869 are water surface 
Almobt the entire area of Nevada hes within 
the vast table of land known as the Great 
American Basm The surface of the basin is 
; crossed by a senes of parallel ridges, some of 
which have an elevation of 9,000 ft, above 
the general level of the plateau Wheeler 
Peak, the highest mountain in the State, is 
i3iOS 8 ft above sea level These parallel 
ndges are separated by canyons, valleys, and 
plams, many of which are deserts In summer 
large areas are covered with plams of hard, 
<^un-baked mud, resultmg from the evapora- 
tion of shallow lakes The average elevation 
of the State is 5,500 ft, only four States — 
Utah, Colorado, Wyonung, and New Mexico 
— Shaving a greater average height 

The hydrography is pecuhar m that the 
I State IS almost wholly a region of interior 
dramage Most of the streams nsmg within 
its borders are either absorbed by the sands 
of the desert or terminate m sahne or alka- 
hne lakes The Humboldt, the most impor- 
tant nver of the State, nsing m the n e and 
flowmg w and s , discharges into Humboldt 
Lake, which at certain seasons of the year 
overflows its banks and finds an outlet in 
North Carson Lake The Colorado River 
forms the southeastern boundary for a dis- 
tance of 150 m 

The climate is unusually dry The highest 
temperature recorded is 119®, the lowest, 
-42® The preapitation vanes with the alti- 
tude, being greatest on the mountains In 
the extreme southwest it is only 3 inches, in 
the east, X2 inches The arable lands are 
mostly confined to stnps along the water 
courses Other sections are made available 
by irrigation Nevada is famous for its mm- 
eral wealth, and production is on the m- 
crease Nevada ranks high among the States 
in the value of gold and silver produced in 
smelters’ production of copper, and also 
in lead, and zinc The leading mineral in- 
dustry of the State is the mining of copper 
For manj \ears the mining of gold and 
Mlver was the leading mineral industry of the 
State The famous Comstock lode, u hicli u as 
discovered in 1859, yielded a \aiue lu gold 
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and silver of $340,000,000 in the first 30 years 
of its existence Noteworthy discoveries of 
quicJ^iJver have been reported in various 
parts of the State Other mineral products 
of Nevada are sulphur, in large quantities 
gypsum, borates, silica, fluorspar, fuller’s 
earth, diatomite, magnesite, graphite and 
limestone The timber of Nevada is unim- 
portant Three national forest reserves, cov- 
enng 4,380,385 acres, and parts of five others 
(S90.01S acres) lie within the State 
Agnculture is dependent on irrigation, but, 
when reclaimed, the soil is well adapted for 
forage crops, cereals, vegetables and decidu 
ous fruits Irrigation promises to develop to 
large importance when the Federal Govern 
ment’s projects are completed Hay and for- 
age is the mam crop, showing a large acre- 
age of alfalfa of which two crops and, in cer- 
tain valleys, three crops are annually har- 
vested The 1930 Census showed the value 
of domestic animals, chickens and bees to be 
$28,859 707 The total railway mileage is 
approximately 2,100 The important lines 
are the Southern Pacific, the Western Pacific, 
and the Los Angeles and Salt Lake, which 
cross from e to w and send spurs both n 
and s According to the 1940 Census, the 
population of Neyada was 110,247 Of this 
total foreign-bom white numbered 12,275- 
Indians, 4,871, Japanese, 608, Chinese, 483 
Negroes, 516, Mexicans, 3,090 The urban 
population in cities of 2,500 and over repre 
sents 39 3 per cent of the total The popula 
tion of the principal cities in 1940 was Reno 
21,317, Las Vegas 8,422, Sparks, 5,318 
Elko, 4,094, El>, 4,140 
Nevada has a State Board of Education, 
consisting of the governor, superintendent of 
public instruction and, since 1931, one mem- 
ber from each of the five supervisory dis- 
tricts Attendance in school is compulsory for 
children from 7 to 18 years of age The pres- 
ent constitution of Nevada is that of 1864 
as since amended The usual suffrage quali- 
fications are exacted The chief executive of- 
ficers are the Goxernor, Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, Secretarj of State, Treasurer, Comptrol- 
ler, Sun ej or-General, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Attorney -General, and 
Inspector of Mines — all elected for a term of 
four j ears The legislature consists of a Sen- 
ate elected for four years, and a House elect- 
ed for two years Under the Reappomtment 
Act, Nevada has i Representative in the 
National Congress Carson Cit\ is the 
State capital The earliest European x'lsitors 
to the present State of Nciada were some 


Franascan friars who crossed the ternton 
on their way to California m 1738 Other 
visitors were Peter Ogden, of the Hudson 
Bay Compan)'^, who discovered the Hum- 
boldt River m 1825, Jcdediah Smith, vilio 
crossed the region m 1826, and John C Fre- 
mont, who led an exploring party through it 
in 1843-44 In 1849 the first settlements— 
incidental to the overland rush to California 
•were made by the Mormons in the vallej 
of the Carson River One year previously (in 
184S) the territory had become part of the 
United States by the Treaty of Guadaloupe 
Hidalgo, which closed the Mexican War, and 
in 1850 the region between parallels 37® ana 
45 “ lat, and extending westward from the 
Rocky Mountains to California, was organ- 
ized as Utah Territory The western part of 
the Territory was not in sympath} with the 
distant government at Salt Lake Citv, how- 
ever, and a separate government was soon 
established After the refusal of its requent 
for annexation to California, a petition was 
presented to Congress, and in 1861 the Ter- 
ritory of Nevada w^as organized On Oct 
31, 1864, Neveda was admitted to statehood 
Previous to the discovery of silier in the 
Comstock Lode, in 1859, the population 
numbered about 1,000, consisting mainlj of 
Mormons and California gold seekers who 
had stopped on the way west Following this 
discovery there was a great influx of miners 
of all nationalities The Comstock Lode was 
for a number of years the nehest silver-min- 
ing center in the world With the decline of 
the output of the Comstock mines, and the 
demonetization of silver in the last quarter 
of the 19th century, the State also fell into 
decline, and lost one-tbird of its population 
With the opening 3 ears of the 2otIi centun, 
however, a revival set in Splendid gold 
mines uncovered s e of the Comstock region, 
and the application of the new ci anide proc- 
ess to the older ivorkings, put new’ life into 
the State’s mining mterests The deiclop- 
ment of sheep raising, the carrying out of 
irrigation projects, and the building of trans- 
continental railroad lines also contributed to 
this rcvixal For manv years Neiada has ot- 
fered laws to attract divorce seekers The 
law of 1923 requiring onlv six months resi- 
dence w'as changed in 1927 to require onh 
three months, and in 1931 six weeks, at which 
time it became unnccessan to state the 
grounds for divorce unless the case were con- 
tested In 1923 at Pueblo Grande, pre-hb- 
lonc atics of unusual interest were unearth- 
ed, Some of the houses contaimnc a score oi 
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rooms In 1936 work \\as completed on 
Boulder Dam, renamed Hoo\er Dim, 1947 
See WPA Writers’ Project, ^cvada (1940) 
Nevada City, town, California, co seat of 
Nevada co At the time of gold discovery 
(1849-58), it was one of the important min- 
ing to\%ns of the State, P 2,445 
Nevada, University of, a co-educational 
State institution established at Reno, Nevada, 
in 1885 It IS the head of the State educa- 
tional system The Unucrsit} is supported 
by the land grant of 90,000 acres under the 
Mornll Act of 1862, by appropriations of 
the State Legislature, and by special funds 
Nevers, ton n and episcopal see, capital of 


April, Boris, and settings of children’s songs 
b> Stc\cnson 

Nevis, Lcen ard group, British West Indies , 
s e of St Kitts, with which it is connected 
for administration It is an c^tmet volcano 
(3,600 ft), nith cultivated slopes, bearing 
hmes, oranges, and sugar cane Charlestown, 
the chief town, is a port of entry Nevis is 
subject to hurricanes (a disastrous one oc- 
curred in 1899) and earthquakes Alcxand6r 
Hamilton was born here in 1757 Area, 50 
sq m , p 12,700 
Nevis, Ben See Ben Nevis 
New, Harry Stewart (1857-1937), Amer- 
ican political leader, nas bam in Indianapo- 



Nenjark, N J Essex County Court House 


department Nievre, France, at the confluence 
of the Loire and the Nievre The chief build- 
ings are the Cathedral of St Cyr (eleventh 
to fifteenth century) , the Palais de Justice 
(1^475), smd the Church of St Etienne dat- 
ing from the eleventh century The most 
famous product is majolica pottery, p 27,- 
328 

Nevin, Ethelbert (1862-1901), American 
composer, studied m Germany In 1900 he 
became assoaated with the music department 
of Yale University His piano works, all cast 
in nuniatute form, are characterized by dainty 
onginahty and exquisite melody His Water 
Scenes, which mclude the popular Narcissus 
and the En Passant and Tuscan suites, are 
nidely known His best songs are Lehn’ 
deine Wang* an nteine Wang*, The Rosary, 
r the Wondrous Month of May, *Twas 


lis, Indiana He was a member of the State 
senate (1896-1900) , vice-chairman (1904-07) 
and chairman (1907-08) of the Republican 
National Committee, United States Senator 
(1917-23) , and Postmaster General of the 
United States (1923-29) , U S Commissioner, 
Century of Progress Exposition, 1933, 1934 
New Albany, aty, Indiana, co seat of 
Floyd CO , on the Ohio River, opposite Louis- 
\ die, Ky , spanned here by a bridge three- 
quarters of a mfle long The Silver Hills form 
a beautiful semi-circlc back of the aty, and 
their summits afford extensive views Ma- 
rengo limestone cave and Wyandotte cave 
are in the vicinity The aty has important 
river traffic and is «i manufacturing center 
The leading products are leather, foundry and 
machine shop products, furniture, and lum- 
ber, p 25,414 
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New Amsterdam, name of New York City 
under the Dutch See New York City, -BTw- 
iofy 

New Amsterdam, seaport British Guiana, 
on the Bcrbice River, near the confluence of 
the Canje, 64 m se of Georgetown Com- 
munication throughout the town is largely by 
means of canals 

New Archangel, former name of Sitka 

Newark, largest aty of New Jersey, co seat 
of Essex co , is situated on the Passaic River 
and Newark Bay, 8 m w of New York, with 
which it IS united by femes and tunnels Its 
w ater-frontage is loj^ miles The surface is 
mainly level, extending w^est to low hills, and 
covers an area of 23 4 sq m , of which about 
one-fourth is salt marsh on Newark Bay 
While Newark, with its suburbs, is in part a 
place of residence for New Yorkers, it is also 
one of the most important industrial aties in 
the United States The shaded residential 
streets and parks are a marked contrast to 
the business sections The main business 
thoroughfare is Broad Street, a straight line 
from Mt Pleasant Cemetery on the north to 
the Lehigh Valley coal pockets on the south, 
except for the bend at Central Avenue The 
railroads of the nation converge in the New- 
ark meadows, where over 85 per cent of the 
rail traffic of the Port of New York passes 
to reach New York piers by means of hght- 
ciage About one-half of all commuter pas- 
senger traffic to Manhattan goes through 
Newark Two belt line railroads tap the 
pnnapal trunk lines entering the port, reach 
c\cry dock and wwehousc m the Port area, 
and arc equipped to handle 1,000* cars of 
freight dail> City and Federal Government 
h'^vc both made heavy contributions in 
constructing the most modern rail-to-keel 
terminal facilities Shipments can be inter- 
cepted at Newark for export, coastwuse ship- 
distribution with 


Canal Street, Manhattan Newark has ap- 
proximately 950 acres of parks and parkwajs 
besides county parks within the aty limits, 
of which the largest were Branch Brook (277 
acres) and Weequahic (323 acres) Notable 
monuments arc an equestrian statue of Wash- 
ington in Washington Park, the gift of Aaron 
Ward, a statue of Lincoln, in front of the 
County Court House, and statues of Seth 
Boy den, Fredenck T Frehnghuysen, General 
Philip Kearny, and Abraham Coles Among 
Newark’s notable buildings arc the City Hall 
the County Court House, the Public Library, 
the Post Office Building, the Kinney Building, 
and the buildings of the Prudential, Mutual 
Benefit, Firemen’s and American Fire In- 
surance, and the Public Service Companies 
The educational institutions include the New- 
ark College of Technology, the New'ark Col 
lege of Pharmacy, the New^ Jersey Law 
School, the State Normal School There are 
very fine high schools, some of w^nidi 
devoted to industrial training The public 
library operates a business branch, with a 
collection of statistical information on the 
industrial activities of the city Hospital® 
include the City, Newark, Memorial, St Bar 
nabas’, Beth Israel, and Homoeopathic There 
are a Roman Catholic cathedral and other 
churches, the more notable of which arc 
Peddle Memorial, Trinity Cathedral, St 
Paul’s, and Old First 
Water is obtained mainly from Pequan- 
nock Valley w^atershed (city-owncd), 22 in 
ne of the aty An additional suppb 0* 
practically equal magnitude comes from Inc 
Wanaque w^atershed, 21 m nc of Nc^^ark, 
built and operated by the North Jcrse\ Dis- 
tiict Water Supply Commission for Nenirk 
and 7 other muniapalities 

New^ark is one of the largest manufactur- 
ing cities of the United States, and is ’ 
able for the diversity of its industries i c 


ment, or domestic distribution witii no re- luit lui w. , 

handling or lighterage The Newark Muni- leading industries are the 


cioal Airpoit (400 acres) is the United States electrical machmer>, apparatus, and snpP » 
nr mail terminal for the New York metro- 
politan distnct It IS said to outrank an> 
other airport m the United States as a center ^ 
for regular passenger and mail-airlmes 
In 1932 a super-highwa3’, more than 3 m 


paints and varnishes, leather tanning, corn- 
ing, and finishing, foundnes and machine 
shops, daughtenng and meat packinc, nn 
the making of chemicals, jenelr> , and bre^ 
and other bakery products 

long, was opened, linking Newark and jer- ark Terminal is connected with Ncnarf 
cei^Cit\, proMding i3S-ft clearance of the by a branch channel 30 feet d^P^d 4 ^^ 
Passaic and Hackensack nvers, and carrj- feet wide The channel Uirough Nett ar i 
me traffic to New York via the Holland is 3 ° feet deep and iSoo feet wide, , 

Vehicular Tunnel under the Hudson Ri%cr nccls with New York Ba\ at ‘ 

This acritablc bndge, cosUng ?2i,ooo,ooo. Since development of this port bra 
proMdes. five 12-ft traffic lanes and speeds the £Toi^ of lU ^tb hi 

TOmmumcaUon bcttvdbn New-ark AiriWrt and I able The commerce of Newark, com 
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rail and water, is diversified The aty also 
has large banking and insurance interest It 
15 the nation’s leading lumber port 
In 1917 Newark adopted the commission 
form of government in place of the old sys- 
tem of government by a mayor and com- 
mon council There are five commissioners, 
among whom all former municipal depart- 
ments are divided Upon the rehnquishment 
of New Netherlands by the Dutch, ^e settle- 
ment of New Jersey was at once begun by 
the English Newark was founded m 1666 
b> Puntan famihes from Connecticut, ^who 
moved from their former homes on account 
of dissatisfaction over the absorption of the 
New Haven colony by Connecticut The 
settlers purchased substantially all of present 
Esse\ county, including the site of Newark, 
from the Indians for “fift> double hands of 
powder, one hundred bars of lead, twenty 
axes, twenty coats, ten guns, twenty pistols, 
ten kettles, ten swords, four blankets, four 
barrels of beer, ten pairs of breeches, fifty 
kmves, t\\ enty horses, 1850 fathoms of wam- 
pum, si\ ankers of liquor (or something 
equivalent), and three troopers coats” The 
place was first called Milford, but was later 
rc-named after Newark-upon-Trent in Eng- 
land The early government was mainly in 
accordance with Mosaic law The College of 
New Jersey (now Prmceton University), was 
located in Newark from 1747 to 1756 Its 
president then was Rev Aaron Burr, whose 
on Aaron Burr, who became Vice President 
of the United States, x\as bom m Newark 
The town was ravaged by the British in the 
Rciolution and a great deal of private prop- 
ert\ was destroyed Newark was first incor- 
porated as a town in 1712, receiving a second 
town charter in 1798, and w^as incorporated 
as a at> m 1836 Newark was the home of 
Seth Bojdcn, inventor of the process for 
making patent leather and the process for 
casting malleable iron In 1930 the Port de- 
manded that more equable lighterage charges 
be accorded it A decision rendered in 1933 
ffa\e Newark an advantage denied her under 
former lighterage subsid> given each vessel 
at the Port of New York, (See New York 
Port AurnoRm) p 429,750 
Newark, citv, Ohio, co scat of Licking co , 
IS situated at the junction of three forks of 
the Licking River A feature of spcaal in- 
terest IS Mound Builders’ Park which con- 
tiins a large mound, a mile in circumference, 
md othc- relics of the prehistoric Mound 
Newark is in a nch agricultural 
Qisinct and is a duppmg point for agncul- 


tural products, as well as a thriving manu- 
facturing center, with widely diversified in- 
dustries In the vicmity arc coal mines, gas 
and oil wells and moulders’ sand Newark has 
an airport, p 31,487 

Newark Series, the oldest rock senes of 
the Mesozoic era to be found along the At- 
lantic border region of the United States 
Its exact correlation is somewhat uncertain, 
but its position IS regarded as Tnassic, based 
upon structural grounds There are areas of 
these rocks in Nova Scotia, the Connecticut 
River Valley, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Virginia They are mostly 
sandstones, conglomerates, and shales, fur- 
nishing mudi brownstone for buildmg pur- 
poses The famous Pahsades on the west 
bank of the Hudson River are formed by an 
escarpment of one of these intruded trap 
sheets Several other ridges are the result 
of differential erosion on this senes of sand- 
stones and Igneous sheets in New Jersey 
The Newark senes has only fresh-water and 
land type fossils 

New Bedford, aty, Massachusetts, one of 
the county seats of Bristol co , on New Bed- 
ford Harbor, an arm of Buzzard’s Bay At 
the mouth of the Acushnet River , 13 
miles southeast of Fall River It is 
a port of entry and is served by steamships, 
bus and truck A lighthouse 34 ft high 
stands on Palmer Island, at the entrance to 
the harbor Clark Point, on the west side of 
the entrance, is the site of Fort Rodman The 
harbor was improved by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the State of Massachusetts erected 
a modem pier New Bedford is still repre- 
sented in the whaling fishery and has a 
unique Whahng Museum, but this formerly 
important industry has largely given way to 
, newer manufactunng interests The cit} was 
j formerly one of the chief centers of the 
United States for the manufacture of cotton 
goods and fine cotton yams, and it still has 
among its varied industries, factories whicli 
manufacture textiles or yarns of silk, ra>on, 
wool, or cotton In 1652 colonists from Plym- 
outh setOed at the site of New Bedford, 
w hich was then included in the tow n of Dart- 
mouth The place was almost totalh dc- 
^toyed by the British in 1778 During the 
neight of the whahng industry, which lasted 
middle of the eighteenth to the 
middle of the nineteenth centuri , New Bed- 
ford maintamcd fleets numbering 400 sail 
P 1 X 05 ^T ’ 


» v-uroiina co scale 

Craxtn co , at the junction of the Npu<« an 
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Trent Rivers It is connected by steamer with near the shore, particularly near the Bay of 
New Yor^ Baltimore, and Norfolk The re- Fundy The best farming lands are in the 
mams of Tryon Palace, the residence of the valleys of the St John, Kennebecasis, and 
XT governor are of speaal interest Petitcodiac rivers Near the Nova Scotia 

New Bern is the distributing center for East*- border, many acres of exceedingly nch marsh 
ern Carohna, and is a shipping point for land have been redauned from the sea by the 
lumber, fish, cotton, tobacco, and garden construction of an extensive system of dikca 
track The leadmg manufactures are lum- The flora and fauna are for the most part 
ber, veneer, men’s clothing, handles, concrete similar to those of the neighbonng pro\- 
products, medianes, pickles, soy bean oil, cot- inces of Quebec and Nova Scotia The pnn 
Lonseed oil, fertilizer, and bncks The first cipal varieties of trees are spruce (27 per 
settlement was made here by the Swiss in cent), white birch (16 per cent), yellow birch 
1710 The aty was the capital of North (14 per cent), hemlock, fir, cedar, beech, ash, 
Carolma in colonial times, and was long the oak, and poplar Game-birds are abundant, 
chief seaport of the State During the Civil and include wild ducks, wild geese, teal, part- 
War it was captured (Mar 14, 1862) by 
General Burnside, p 11,815 


ridges, woodcock, plover, and smpc New 
Brunswick is the sportsman’s paradise, cs 
peaally for moose, deer, and caribou Mag- 
nificent trees cover about 80 per cent of the 
province, of which approximately one-half e 
crown forest The largest area set apart b) 
the government is m Restigouche, Gloucester, 


Newberry, Truman Handy (1864-1945), 

American public offiaal, was born in De- 
troit He was Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy (1905-08), and Secretary (1908-09), 

in the Cabmet of President Roosevelt, Uni- _ ^ 

ted States Senator from Michigan, term 1919- Northumberland, and Kent Counties About 
25, resigned 1922 io,ooo sq m have been leased to private in- 

New Brighton, town, Richmond Borough, dmduals and corporations There are feu 
New York City, situated on the n e shore regions where logs cannot be driven to dcs- 
of Staten Island, 6 m from the Battery, to tination bv waterwavs New Brunsuicl 
which ferryboats run frequently Here is lo- ranks high in Canada in lumber, in laths, and 
cated Sailors’ Snug Harbor, founded in 1806 in shingles At the sources of the Tobiquc 
under the will of Robert R Randall Nipisiguit and Miramichi nvers is an im 

New Britain, aty, Hartford co , Connec- mense forest set apart as a game and fidi 
ticut, IS the seat of the State Normal School preserve 

It IS a manufacturing center of importance, There are probabb 1,000 fur farms m 
bemg particularly notable for its large out- New Brunswick, silver black fox predomina- 
put of hardware, p 68,685 tmg, with muskrat and beaver on the in- 

New Brunswick, a province of the Do- ciease Trappers bring in large numbers of 
mmion of Canada, bounded on the n by Bay silver fox, red fox, weasels, mink, black bear, 
Cbaleur and the province of Quebec, on the Otter, raccoon, skunk, wild cat, bear, bnx, 
s by Nova Scotia and the Bay of Fundy, on marten, fisher, and rabbits The annual \aluc 
the e by the Gulf of St Lawrence and North- of the tourist trade is about $18,000,000 


Guides are licensed by the go\ eminent 
Moose and deer are said to be more num- 
erous here than m any other part of the 
continent Game refuges and wise laws pro- 


umberland Strait , and on the w by the prov- 
ince of Quebec and the State ^of Maine It 
includes the islands of Campobello and Grand 

Manan, situated near the entrance of the 

Bay of Fundy Area, 22,710 sq m of land tcct them Bears are numerous Geese, duck, 
and 275 of water The Gulf of St Law- woodcock, coots, snipe and pnrtndgcs 
rence coast is low, the Bay of Fundy coast abound Canoeing through dense forests, 
bold and rocky The chief river is the St fishing on lakes and rivers for salmon, trout* 
John, 450 m long, navigable 88 m to Fred- or bass, bathing beaches at ocean resorts 
encton The coast hne of S45 m is indented and deep-sea fishing lure \isitors, espcaalb 
by ba>s and fine harbors, some of which, from the United States 
hke St John, are never closed by ice Both the inland and seacoast fisheries arc 

The temperature in summer averages from valuable Fishing rights on the headwaters of 
60® to 65® r, and in winter 15® to 25® y, the Restigouche are leased by the pro\ mam 
The average rainfall is 42 inches, the snow- go\ernmcnt Here and in the St John and 
fall IS heaw — ^more than 100 inches in the Miramichi mers salmon abound Northum- 
north Winters are cold and long m the berland Strait is world-famous for lobster, 
north and in the intenor but much milder J the Bav of Fundv, m Charlotte Countj, loT 
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hcrnn^;, vnd ihc \icmu% oi iIil niouth of tlip ’ 
Minnnchi Ri\cr for «n\cU« Va lU m^wicV 
ihL lirxrcsi Cimdiin producer of o\ im, 
dms ■'nd quilnufr« Scnllop-, cocJ^ Ic**, ind ’ 
winkles- iko -ibound The innuil cMch in- 
cludes cod> whnlt- ind olhtr dtep- n fi-h I 
G\ p^um deposit ire pnclicilh incxlnu^Mble , 
hr{,L quintitic^ nrc cnlcincd and nnth mlo 
ph'Urs 'ind ccmcnl*^ Coil i<- mined m the 
Minto irci (^oo «qu''ri m ) whtre ire rt- 
‘-Lr\cs oi 2j^;ooo.ocD lon^ of ivc’-iu bitum- 
inous \->ncl\ There ire rc«cr\es oi about 
1^,000 000 Ions ibo in Kent ind Kin^s coun- 
ties Richls to oil ind ci'* of Stom\ Cricl 
field ( 10,000 «q m ) ncir Moncton btlom 
to one compini until iht Mir Gnn- 

ilc ind sindslonc ire imporlint I «nc<tont 
I piiKcrizcd for forlibzc' Cli%s for pol- 
lcr\, ibriM\c-, «ill, poiicb dnioniitc t>cil 
mincancM?, «ind ind j^riMl ind «iont ire 
ibo produced 

The soil, except in the hilU Inct*-, is ftr* 
lilt and uncullurc i'. iht chid ocaipumn 
The Icidine field crop^, in ordir of im|Mtr- 
linct, ire hi\ ind clo\tr, oits poinot*i, md 
bud V hell Whtil ind birk\ cm bt •-ucct*-'^- 
full\ cuUiNatcd \tv Urunswicl ipplc^ ln\t 
1 rcputition for fli\or ind IukIi color, ind 
raspberries, «ilriw berries, blueberries, md 
cranberries thri\c Soil, ciimilc md crop-^ art 
ideal for stock, pislure linds arc ibundint 
Sheep ha\c iU\a\s been numerous, much of 
the wool dipped bcinc used in homespun In 
the cattle mdustr\ milk cown prtdominili 
ind diirvinp is profitiblc Yorl shire bo^s 
arc \aluiblc in mixed firminp Horses ire 
bred in incrcisinp numbers 
The Cinidiin Picific Riil\\i> extends 
from St John to Mime, and so furni«hcs 
transportation in the wcblcm pirt of the 
proMnee The Canidnn Nilionil extends 
from St John to Nom Scotii ind ibo ilont, 
the Gulf Coist and from Moncton to the 
Quebec border St John is connected v ith 
Huropc, the United Stiles, Novi Scotn, the 
West Indies, and South Africi b> stcimships 
The most important m inufacturinp commod- 
ities arc wood products St John and Monc- 
ton arc the principal manufacturinR centers, 
and St J ohn is the leading seaport Its splen- 
did harbor is ahva^s open and has pram cle- 
Nators and loading berths There is an air- 
port at Moncton 

The 1931 Cimdian Census showed the 
population of New Brunswick -is 408,219 
About one-third of the total were of Trench 
descent, who prefer the counties bordering 
the St Lawrence Gulf and engage princi- 


New Brunswick 

palh in * ricuUuir md ti hm» Hit \*i 
domin itim sirim ! n h h 

rduialion l^ *dnim ltrcdb\ «bp rlrnciU 
ihrouKh \ courcil Mth i nnimdt m of 
cducilbm "*•» tlu ihnf ixr^iitiM The mIiooK 
I’-c nonmilU non ^c^ltrim.bul tn tin lir,.rt 
lov m the Uomm C tlhohc hi\i rcilK <'p 
itilt •'chooK Hi Itr cducitioi t*^ p’^oMtUd 
in the I riMT ilN oi \tv IPim* \icl it I red 
iMilon, Ml \lU«nn lm\f* U\ it ^ulNillr 
lh( IniMT^iU Ilf bt Iruuit\i\irr at \n 
tunni^h, im! St Jo<epV< College it Mtni 
Timcool 

Tlu loM-nn I at xe ttd in i I iriiic^iml 
GoMrnnr ip,>oirtid b\ tlu Go\irnor-Orn- 
tr\l of Canid I i‘ i tril b\ m rTmittvi ctnin 
Cl! The Ic, iditur V «.Mbl\ of iSi'raibcr*. 
I" ilccttd b\ the tx-oplc fo'' x Ncir ttrni'* 
\iw Hriin«vul elect lo nuinb(r> to the 
Donimion llou'*e of ( ornmon^, iiul in up^c- 
'onlul in the Vnitr !>\ lo memiK-r* 

Tlie colonv fornud j»ul of \t tdu from 
if)-o Iht bttwicn tlu Irtnch md 

tin I nulrh for tlu ioni*'ol of North \mrrici 
afuctid (lu lortiinL of \fidit which finilK 
Ucinu \ Finn h po i- inn in 17 m Ii\ the 
IrcUx of Utucht Ihecolnm rcilK be, m il 
txiNiinct With ibi irnx d of o\ir x,ooo \ nii- 
id 1 mpin 1 omIinIs in 17SJ Jn 17^^ New 
HrunMMcl *-pbi «fi from \n\ \ Votii md 
bccunc a tpirati ])ro\inci Itolb \i \ 
Rrun^v icl and tlu St ite of Maine cl umed 
tlu firlih \roti*;lnol \al!i\, but tbrnupb 
arbitration tlu inner pirl wax aw irdtd lo 
Mniu l)\ the \diburlon Tre ii\ of 1H42 In 
1S67 New Rrunxvirl w ix ont nf tin four 
iroxinccx wlucb unitid lo form Uu Domin- 
ion of ( anada 

New Brunswick, cit\, New Jtr<t\,co nat 
of Middle*'! X CO , on the R iriian Rnir n tlu 
held of im union, on Uu Del iw ire ind 
Rintan Canil It is the stal of Uul^crx Lni- 
ixcrMtjf of Uu New JtrHV ApriciiUnril Col- 
lc|,c, Rulptrs rrcpinlor\ School, Uu New 
Jerbts College for Womtn, tlu Reformed 
TluoloMCil Seminars, ind tlu New Jer^ex 
I Agricultural Station A modern xiont bridge 
cro*isLs Uu Raritan Rutr Of histone inltr- 
cst IS Rucclcuch Mansion, m a pari of 100 
acres New Brunswick was settled in i 68 x, 
mcorporilcd as a town in 17 ^ 0 , and ns a cit> 
m 1784 During the Rcxolution the British 
occupied the town in the winter of 1776-7 
P Ibi8o 

New Brunswick, University of, at Fred- 
ericton, capital of New Brunswick, C.inida, 
was founded as the College of New Bruns- 
wick in j8oo, incorporated b> ro>al charter 
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ac King’s College m 1829, and became the 
University of New Brunswick in i860 

Newburgh, City, Orange co , New York, 
on the w bank of the Hudson River It 
occupies the side and summit of a steep slope 
rising from the river, and affords a fine view 
of Newburgh Bay, ard of the picturesque 
peaks of the Highlands The old Hasbrouck 
House, Washington’s headquaiter, in 1782-3, 
15 in the custodv of the State, and is visited 
by thousands everj'^ \ear It is surrounded 
by a public park, and on the river side is a 
statue of Washington in the center of a struc- 
ture of field stone known as ‘The Tower of 
Victory ’ Downing Park is the show’ spot of 
the city New’burgh was settled in 1709 Af- 
ter the Revolution it w’as the headquarters 
of the Continental Armv until its disband- 
ment, \> 31)883 

I Newburyport, cita , Massachusetts, one of 
the county scats of Essex co , near the mouth 
of the Mcriimac River, is a busv industrial 
citj and port of entiy The Igading manufac- 
tures aie shoes, silveiware, cotton goods, 
combs, electrical goods The township W’as 
settled in 163'?, p I3)9i6' 

New Caledonia, island, belonging to 
Trance in the Western Pacific Ocean , 700 m 
t of Queensland, Australia It has an area 
of 8,548 sq m The Loyalty Islands (Soo sq 
m ), Isle of Pines (58 sq m ), Wallis Archi- 
pelago (40 sq m ) and some others are 
politically dependent upon New Caledonia 
Forests cover 500 sq m More thrfn half the 
island is mountainous , about 1,600 sq m are 
fit for pastuie, and a like area for agricul- 
ture The entire island is surrounded bv 
coral reefs There are good harbors on the 
eastern coast Noumea the capital, on the 
southw'cst coast is the chief seaport A 
narrow’-gage lailway runs from Noumea to 
Paita (20 m ) , and motoi buses to Mueo 
For the lest, the island has onlj cart-roads 
Steamers carrx mail to coast villages There 
are monthly and irregular ste<imship service 
to Sydney, N S W The climate of the island 
is excellent, and the fertile soil grows coffee, 
copra, cotton, manioc, maize, tobacco, ba- 
nanas, pineapples, grapes and sugar cane 
Cattle and sheep are raised The mineral 
wealth IS very great chrome, cobalt, nickel, 
iron, and manganese abound Antimony, 
mercury, cinnabar, silver, gold, lead and cop- 
per occui Turtle and fish are abundant Dis- 
covered in 1774, the island w'as annexed in 
1853 by France, p about 60,000 
New Castle, city, Indiana, co seat of 
Henry county It has rolling mills and 


manufactures of automobiles, pianos, lum- 
ber, etc One of the most important indu*’ 
tries IS the growing of flowers, New Ca.tl' 
being known as the 'Rose Citj of Indiana’, 
p 16,620 

New Castle, city, Pennsylvania, co seat of 
Law'rence co , on the Chenango River New 
Castle IS the shipping point of an extensui 
agricultural belt, and coal and iron, clay, 
limestone, and sandstone are abundant in the 
district Tm plate, pottery, cement, firt 
brick, steel and other metal products are 
manufactured, p 47 >638 

Newcastle, town. New Brunswick, Cm 
ada, couny seat of Northumberland co , o,s 
the Mirimachi River, the center of the big 
game country of New Brunswick, p 3>383 

Newcas^e, a port of New South Walts, at 
the mouth of the Hunter River, the chie 
port of the northern coast Coal and wooi 
are the main exports, p inclusive of the sub 

urbs, 103,700 , , , „ 

Newcastle, capital of Newcastle district, 
near the extreme nw’ of Natal, South A - 
rica, situated on the Klip River ® ’ 
which extends from New’castle to ElanU 


■laagte c u, 

Newcastle, district in n e of New 
Vales, Australia, traversed by the great Uivi- 
iing Range It forms a table-land 3 )°°® “ 
ibove sea level, and has an area of i 3 i^®® 
n The climate is gennl, but severe in w’ln 
er Silver and tin are found, sheep a 
:attle raising are the principal occupations 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, city, ’ 

:ounty, and parliamentary boroug , 
and, in Northumberland co , on the ^ 
ryne, 10 m from its mouth T 
s on rising ground on the north ,jj,_ 

iver, here crossed bv five bridges co 
t with Gateshead in Durham Another g 
.evel (railw’ay) Bridge was opeoo = 

Zdward vn in 1906, and the New S g 

Iridge (1928) The castle, of which th^ 
,ccp remains, was founded about ^08 > 
ebuilt by William Rufus, afterward rc 
ir strengthened by Henry n 
xceptionallv w’ell provided with Ag. 

:hurch of St Nicholas, since C^h 

Iral of Newcastle, dates ^^om the lourt 
entury, and has a beautiful 
ury spire The Side is a narrow 
tefp street retaining Elizabethan ho^ 

:ertain narrow and steep streets, ^ 
ising in steps, are called chares 
as large shipbuilding yards, ''['C ® 
hips and merchant vessels of all cliu- 
onstructed The Elwick engineering 
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"Meel works, besides additional works at Scots- 
tvood to the west, turn out all kinds of heavy 
ordnance Locomotives, marme engines, ma- 
chinery , heavy iron and steel goods, plate and 
crown glass, earthenware, chemicals, and car- 
nages represent other branches of manufact- 
uring industry Coal is by far the most im- 
portant export There are large docks and 
quays , p 290,400 

Newchwangi a treaty port of Manchuria 
situated on the nver Liao, about 30 m 
from its mouth, where the real port, Ying- 
kow 15 situated, and to which the name of 
Neivchwang was extended by European 
settlers Under the Treaty of Tientsin (1858) 
Newchwang was opened to foreign trade m 
1864 The port was captured by the Jap- 
anese in 1895, but Russia connected New- 
chw ang with the Siberian Railway, and held 
dominant influence there until the aty was 
again taken by the Japanese in 1904 and re- 
stored to Chma With the creation of a 
new State, Manchukuo, on March i, 1932, 
Manchuna became independent of China The 
importance of Newchwang faded and the 
status of Its port, Ymgkow, as a port was es- 
tablished 

New College, Oxford University See Ox- 
ford 

Newcomb, Simon (1835-1909), emment 
American astronomer, was born m Wallace, 
Nova Scotia, of New England descent At 
the age of 25 he received an appointment as 
professor of mathematics m the U S Navy, 
and was assigned to duty at the Naval Ob- 
servatory in Washington Sixteen years 
later he was placed in charge of the Nauti- 
cal Almanac Ohice of which he remained dir- 
ector from 1877 to 1897, when, havmg 
reached the age of si\ty-two, he was placed 
on the retired list, with the rank of rear- 
admiral The first of his work to call atten- 
tion to his genius for astronomical research 
was published in i860 He was secretary of 
the Transit of Venus Commission (1871-4), 
and was in charge of an expedition to Cape 
Town to observe the transit of 1882 He 
made an accurate determination of the velo- 
city of light, and m 1897 redetermined the 
aun's parallax from all existmg data He was 
instrumental in having a fundamental cata- 
logue of stars, tables of the sun and planets 
and constants universally adopted by the va- 
rious national observatories His most val- 
uable contribution to the lunar theory re- 
lated to the action of the planets on the 
moon, while from all available eclipses, and 
occultations of fixed stars, he improved the 


lunar tables He supervised the construction 
of the 26-inch equatorial telescope in the U 
S Observatory, and was also consulted in 
the erection of the 36-inch telescope, and the 
establishment of the Lick Observatory From 
1884 to 1894 he was professor of mathemat- 
ics and astronomy at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and editor of The American Journal 
of Mathematics^ and he was honored by all 
the important saentific societies of the world 
He was the only American besides Benjamin 
Franklm to become an associate of the French 
Institute 


Newcomb Memorial College See Tu- 
lane University 

Newcomen, Thomas (1663-1729), Eng- 
lish inventor of the atmospheric steam en- 
gine With Savery and John Calley, or 
Cawley, Newcomen took out, in 1705, a pat- 
ent for what was called a ‘fire engine’ In 
1723 he set up an engine for drawing water 
at Gnff, near Coventry See Steaxi Engine 
Nqw Deal See United States History, 
New Deal 


Newell, Frederick Haynes (1862-1932), 
Amencan hydrographer was born m Bray- 
ford. Pa He was assistant hydraulic en-* 
gineer of the U S Geological Survey (1888- 
90), hydrographer (1890-1902), and chief 
engineer (1902-07) , and from 1907 director 
of the U S Reclamation Service 
Newell, Peter (Sheaf Hersey) (1862- 
1924), Amencan illustrator and author, was 
bom near Busbnell, 111 He removed to New 
York, where he gained a w^de reputation for 
his grotesquely humorous drawings Many of 
these have been collected as Topsys and Tur- 
vys (1893-4), A Shadow Show (1896), 
Peter NewelVs Pictures and Rhymes (1899) 

I He wrote The Hole Book (1908) , The Slant 
Book (1910), The Rocket Book (1912), 
and illustrated Stockton’s Great Stone of 
Sardis, Twam’s Innocents Abroad, Bangs’ 
Houseboat on the Styx, and other books 
Newell, Robert Hebry (1836-1901) , Am- 
erican humorist, was born in New York 
City He was literary editor of the New 
York Mercury from 1859 to 1863, member 
of the staff of the New York Woild from 
1864 to 1866, and subsequently editor of 
Hearth and Home 


England, a collective name given to 
the six Eastern States of the United States— 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut In 
X614 Captam John Smith made an extensive 
« suggested that the region be 

called ‘New England’ The permanent settie- 
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ment by the English dates from 1620, when 
'the Plymouth Colony was founded in what 
IS now Massachusetts The State of Connec-^ 
ticut was formed by the union of the col- 
onies of Connecticut and New Haven, Mass- 
achusetts from those of Massachusetts Bay 
and Plymouth The commonwealth of Ver- 
mont was constituted out of territory which 
had been claimed by New Hampshire and 
New York Maine belonged to Massachusetts I 
until 1820 See W P A Writers’ Project, I 
Hae^s New England (1939) j 


Newfoundland 

ft high Lakes, ponds, and streams arc nu 
merous Grand Lake, the largest, is 56 milea 
long, and has an area of about 200 sq m 
The principal rivers flow toward the n c The 
climate is mild and bracing, and is not sub- 
ject to extremes of heat and cold In win- 
ter the thermometer seldom falls below zero 
On the east coast there are occasional fogg^ 
days, but these are rarely encountered in the 
interior or on the west coast The fisheries 
of Newfoundland are its chief source of 
wealth — ^morc than one-fourth of the in 
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Ncwjoundland Quidt Vidi, a typical fishing village 


New England Primer, a remarkably pop- 
ular school book, first published in Boston 
by Benjamin Harris ibout 1690 It became 
the standard beginner’s school book for the 
New England colonies 
New Forest, a woodland region m sw 
Hampshire, England, comprising 92,365 acres 
of crown forest, private property, and free- 
hold and copyhold property of the crown 
Newfoundland, island and British colony 
in North America, situated at the mouth ot 
the Gulf of St Lawrence Its area is 42,734 
sq m Labrador, with an area of iio,- 
000 sq m , IS a dependency ^ The coast 
line is extremely irregular The coast is 
rugged, with bold rocky cliffs from 200 to ^loo 


habitants being engaged in catching fish or 
preparing them for exportation The shore 
fishery is carried on directly from the coast, 
and forms the principal branch of the cod in- 
dustry From Mav to October the Grand 
Banks are dotted with the staunch craft 01 
the bank fishermen, w'ho obtain their catch 
chiefly by means of trawls New foundHnd 
has long been the greatest salt-dried codfi-h 
country, exporting about 18,000,000 pound, 
annually Herrmg, salmon, and lobsters arc 
also exported Most of the important inin- 
Icrals are found in New'foundland, 'ot it i" 
not a rich mineral countr\ Few profitablt 
mines are dev eloped The chief nunci’^ 
j3roduct is red hematite iron from Bell Jslm 
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and Conception Bay, said to be one of the 
world’s greatest iron deposits Land emin- 
ently suitable for agricultural purposes is 
found in the river valleys, around the bays, 
and over nearly all the western part of the 
island Potatoes, cabbages, and other root 
crops are grown* Pasture for sheep is abund- 
ant, cattle, horses, and swine are raised 
Newfoundland has been important in trans- 
atlantic flight, since from Harbor Grace is 
the shortest route across the North Atlantic 
Lumber, pulp and canned goods are exported 
Among articles made for local consumption 
are boots and ^oes, biscuits and ship’s 
bread, tobacco', buttenne, clothing, lines, nets, 
rope and twine Water power is being devel- 
oped to meet requirements of industry and is 
easily available In 1933 financial conditions 
became so precarious that the dominion ap- 
pealed to the Bntish Government A Royal 
Commission recommended abandonment of 
Dominion status, by which Newfoundland 
reverted to the rank of a Crown Colony A 
British governor and a commission of three 
Bntons and three Newfoundlanders were ap- 
pointed 

Education is denominational, the govern- 
ment making an annual appropriation which 
13 divided among the denommations on a per 
capita basis John Cabot, a navigator in 
the service of England, reached the New- 
World not far from the coast of Newfound- 
land in 1497 English, Spanish, French, and 
Portuguese fishermen for a long penod had 
rival fleets in the cod-fishing grounds The 
Treaty of Utrecht in 1713 recognized the 
rightful sovereignty of Queen Anne, and this 
was subsequently confirmed by the treaties 
of 1763 and ;i 783 In 1890 a temporary ar- 
rangement was made by which conflicfang 
French and Newfoundland interests were left 
undisturbed, pending a final settlement This 
was accomplished by the Anglo-French Con- 
\ention of 1904 For several years there was 
a sharp dispute between Newfoun dlan d and 
the United States as to the right of American 
fishermen to engage in the wmter herrmg 
fishery on the western coast of Newfound- 
land In 1910 the pomts of contention were 
settled by The Hague Tnbunal In 1941 the 
U S was granted important air bases, p 
Newfoundland, 315,000, Labrador, 4,700 See 
Tanner, Geography, Ltje and Customs of 
PiCivfoundland-Labrador (1947) 

Newfoundland Dog, a dog ongmatingm 

Newfoundland and Labrador, where it first 
appeared m the sixteenth centurv as the re- 
sult of a cross between dogs introduced by 


European fishermen and native sledge dogs 
It IS essentially a water dog The Labrador 
retriever is undoubtedly a descendant of the 
Newfoundland crossed with the curly-coated 
retriever 

Newgate, a former prison in the aty of 
London, begun m the reign of Henry I (iioo- 
35), destroyed in the great fire of 1666, and 
rebuilt in 1770 In 1902 it was demohshed to 
make room for the Central Criminal Court 
New Guinea, the largest island on the globe 
after Australia and Greenland It forms a 
part of the East Indian or Malay Archipel- 
ago, lying just n of Austraha Estimated area^ 
91,000 sq m The island is divided pol- 
itically between the Netherlands (west) and 
Great Bntain Its lutenoc is for the most 
part rugged and mountainous The prin- 
apal nvers, most of which are navigable, are 
the Mamberamo, the Sepik, the Digul, and 
the Fly The rainfall in general is abundant 
The dimate varies from the tropical heat of 
the plams to the region of eternal snows The 
flora resembles that of the Malayan Islands, 
but includes certain Australian forms, as the 
eucalyptus, and alpme varieties, as rhodo- 
dendrons The mammalia is scanty, consist- 
ing chiefly of marsupials , but wild pigs, foxes, 
and cassowaries occur Birds are extremely 
numerous and include the bird of paradise 
The land is nch in minerals, a few of which 
are exploited Difficulty in transportation re- 
tards mining development The chief ex- 
ports are copra, gold, rubber, desiccated co- 
coanut, copper, and trochus and trepang 
The natives belong to the Melanesian division, 
and are usually classed under the name of 
Papuans New Gumea was discovered in 
1511 by Antonio d’Abreu and was visited by 
Saavedra, Torres, Bougainville, Captain Cook, 
and others In 1888 it was made a British 
colony In 1906 it became a territory of the 
commonwealth of Austraha under the name 
of Papua Dutch New Guinea is a part of 
the residency of the Moluccas— headquarters 
for North New Guinea being at Ternate for 
South and West New Gumea, at Amboina 
It includes about one half the island It 
has practically no industry and is little ex- 
plored Former German New Guinea in- 
cluded Kaiser Wilhelms Land, Bismarck Ar- 
mpelago, Carohne, Pelew, Solomon, and 
Mdrshall Islands Followmg the war a man- 
date from the League of Nations (Dec 17, 
1920) assigned to Australia, Kaiser Wilhelms 
® j Archipelago, and the Sol- 

omon Islands The population of the island, 
^as estimated in 1939, 632,000 Partially 
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occupied by the Japanese in early 1942, New 
. Guinei was an important scene of conflict in 
World War 11 

New Hampshire (popularly known as the 
Granite State’), one of the North Atlantic 
States of the United States, belonging to the 
New England group It is bounded on the n 
by the province of Quebec, Canada, on the 
e by Maine and the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
s by Massachusetts, and on the w by 
Vermont With extreme dimensions of 178 
miles and 88 miles. New Hampshire has a 
total area of 9,031 square miles, of which 
^ joz are water A mountainous area crosses 
Ihc^State from ne to sw on a Ime nearly 
parallel to the western border The plateau 
region of the White Mountains, covering an 
area of 1,300 sq m with an average ele- 
vation of from 1,600 to x,8oo ft, occupies 
the north central part of the State Mount 
Washington (6,293 ft ) is the highest, being 
the loftiest mountain in the northeastern part 
of the United States The Connecticut River 
rises in the northern part of New Hampshire, 
and more than half of its course is along the 
bordei of the State According to a re 
cently completed survev, New Hamp- 
shire has 1291 picturesque lakes and ponds, 
many of them famous summer resorts Lake 
Winnepesaukee is the largest, being 20 m long 
and averaging s m in width, with over 250 
islands The climate of New Hampshire is 
rigorous, but for the most part free from 
sudden changes The chief mineral resources 
of New Hampshire are sand and gravel, 
granite, clay products and feldspar Garnet, 
sej the-stones, and quartz silica are also pro- 
duced New Hampshire was originally cov- 
ered with forests of white pine, spruce, and 
hemlock, with some hardwood trees in the 
southern part The original growth of white 
pine which has been entirelv removed is be- 
ing reforested with white pine seedlings The 
principal crops are hay and forage, potatoes, 
and oats Orchards also yield a valuable 
crop 

The industrial development dunng the sec- 
ond half of the last centurj made manufac- 
turing of more importance than agriculture 
in the economic life of the State The great- 
er number of the manufacturing establish- 
ments are located in the southern part, where 
tliev ha\c the advantage of the abundant wa- 
ter power of the numerous streams, the ex- 
cellent harbor of Portsmouth, and nearness 
to the commercial and industrial centers of 
Massachusetts The manufacture of cotton 
goods and textiles, formerly the mifet im- 


New Hamp shire 
portant industry of the State, has in part 
pven w'av to more varied lines The manu- 
facture of boots and shoes, and paper and 
pulp factories are also very important Big 
spcpalties are also noted, such as the world^s 
largest hosiery machinery rahnufactoo^ two 
of the principal producers of machine belting, 
and one of the chief sources of insulated elec- 
tric wire for automobiles New Hampshire 
also manufactures lumber and timber pro 
ducts, foundry and machine shop products, 
marble, slate, granite and other stone* pro- 
ducts Manchester is the leading manufact- 
uring center General supervision of educa- 
tion IS vested in a Commissioner of Educa- 
tion The education and training of teach- 
ers IS provided in the New Hampshire State 
Normal Schools, at Plymouth and Keene, 
while the cities of Concord, Nashua, and 
Portsmouth maintain city training schooL 
Higher educational opportunities arc offered 
by the New Hampshire University at Dur- 
ham, Dartmouth College at Hanover, and 
Saint Anselm’s College (Roman Catholic), at 
Manchester Phillips Exeter Academy at Ex- 
eter, and St Paul’s School at Concord, arc , 
well-known institutions 
The region now included m New Hamp- 
shire IS believed to have been first explored 
by Sir Martin Pnng in 1603 Onginall) a 
part of the First Charter of Virginia of 1^6, 
and of the grant given to the Plymouth 
Company in 1620, it was in 1622 included 
in a grant made by the Counal for New Eng- 
land to Captam John Mason and Sir Fer- 
dinando Gorges In 1629 Mason secured an 
individual claim to the portion of the granted 
territory between the Piscalaqua and the 
Mfernmac, and a few days later to a much 
larger tract, which extended to Lake Cham- 
plain This was called New Hampshire, m 
recognition of his native English Hampshire 
In 1686 New Hampshire, together \vith Ma*^- 
achusetts, Plymouth, and Mime, was placed 
under the jurisdiction of Sir Edmund Andros 
appointed colonial governor bj Jamca ii 
When the Stuarts \\ ere deposed, Andros w 
dn\en out (16S9) New Hampshire 
governed br\ a new proprietor, Samuel Allen, 
from 1692 to 169S, after which it was for a 
short time under the jurisdiction of the E'U'I 
of BclJomont, governor of New York and 
Massachusetts Lcgishtion has kept pice with 
the general advance in State control of pub- 
lic utilities, and in the handling of economic 
problems Direct pnmary nomination has 
been instituted , a forestry commi^^^^mn 
created, a Stale sanatorium for tuberculous 
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paticnt^i with associated dispensaries, estab- 
lished, and the indeterminate sentence made 
a pirt of the penal code, p 491,524 See 
WPA Writers’ Project, '\ftj Ilampshtrc 
(1938) 

New Harmony, town, Posey co , Indiana, 
on the Wabash River In 1814 the Harmon- 
ists, a German communistic religious body on 
the model of the primitive church led by 
George Rapp came to settle here from Har- 
mon\ in Pcnns3'hann, but the settlement 
was broken up From 1825 to 1827 it was 
occupied b> Robert Owen’s community, p 

« 390 

New Haven, second largest city of Con- 
necticut, countv scat of New Haven co , situ- 
ated 4 m from Long Island Sound, at the 
bead of an inlet known as New Hav'cn Baj 
The citv covers an area of about 23 sq m 
It lias broad streets and avenues embowered 
by fine old elms, Hillhou«c Avenue being cs- 
pcciallv noted for its trees The ^Old Green,’ 
consisting of about 16 acres, is the civic cen- 
ter of the cilv The City Hall, Ives Memo- 
rial library (1911), designed bv Ciss Gil- 
bert, a bank, three churches, new Count) 
Court House, the new Post Office and the 
Taft Hold arc situated on and around the 
Green, and on its west side, across College 
Street, are the campus and principal build- i 
ingb of ale Univ er^tv ^mong the chief 
building<^ on the quadrangle are South Mid- 
dle College (the oldc<;l building), the Uni-' 
vir^iiv Iibrarv, Battel Chapel, the Art i 
School, and four large dormitonc's Other 
important buildings of the Universitv arc the 
buddings of the Sheihcld Scientific School, 
the SchooN of Law, Medicine, and Divinit), 
the Chemical and PhvMcal laboratories, 
Memorial and olfur hills The fimous \alc 
Bowl its 74,000 persons 

ew Haven i** an important industrial at>, 
ind his I consider ible trade The leading 
mmufacluriN ire foundrv and machine shop 
iroducls (including hardware), pnnling and 
imbh hin^ cloihin^ bread and other bakers 
I'lroduci'- oUctneal rnichincrv, appantus and 
•^upplus ei^-irs nnri cigarettes cutlerv and 
tool ,furnuurc saiisacc, meal puddings head- 
cbci^, tH.VLrages plmin -mill producls^ nir- 
ncil applnnn*^ A ron^idcrable trade was 
^‘lrh crriid on with the W Indiu- and the 
mm hif comuKric wvh the Wea Indies 
in i V iih e in u!** 1 he h irlmr has 1 channel 

n 0 fi \ c f j p i6cr»o«; m 

I ^ a colons rndi i n-c und^- 

> 1 ^ll*^^*’** ' DivamiHirl ard Then- 

1 1 u Lait^n In t6,o a go\fnmcat was 


established under a written constitution The 
New Haven colony W’as founded in 1643 bv 
the union of Milford, Guilford, and Stam- 
ford with New Haven Yale College, founded 
in Saybrook, was removed to New Haven 
in 1717 

Newkaven, seaport at the mouth of the 
Ouse River, Sussex, England, 9 m se of 
Brighton The continental route via Dieppe 
IS extensively used, and considerable trade is 
earned on with French ports It was used 
as a naval base during the World War, p 
6,790 

New Hebrides, archipelago in the Pacific 
Ocean, about 850 m e of Brisbane The 
islands of which there are 40 arc of volcanic 
origin The rich soil produces valuable w oods 
including ebony, rosewood, sandalwood, etc 
The natives are mostly Melanesians, with a 
few Polynesian groups The total area of 
the archipelago is about 5,646 sq m , p about 
1,000 Europeans, 50,000 natives B)" the con- 
vention of October, 1906, the New Hebrides 
have a joint French and English government, 
each countr> appointing a resident commis- 
sioner The headquarters arc at Port Vila 


New Icarians, a communistic society orig- 
inating in France under the leadership of 
Etienne Cabet The members cmirritcd to 
Texas in 184S and thence to Illinois Dis- 
sensions occurred in 1856 and again in 1S79, 
and the society final!) came to an end in 
190X 


New Jersey, one of tlic North Atlantic 
States, of the United States It is bounded 
on the n bv New York , on the e b) New 
York and the Atlantic Ocean, on the sw 
bv Delaware Ba), an arm of tnc Atlantic 
Occ m , ind on the w bv Dcliw are and 
Pcnnsvlvania from which it is separated bv 
ihc Dtlawirc River The Hudson River, New 
\ ork Ba\ and Staten Island Sound separate 
it from New \orl With extreme dimcn- 
-10ns of 167 and 70 m it a total area of 
S 224 cq HI including 710 of water 
Topography, — TopographicalK New Jer- 
15 divided into two p-^rt*; (he southern 
*^(ciion Iving in the \thnUc Cm«=til Plain 
ind the rorthem ccclirn which con titu*c- 
n pirt of the \ppihchnn HiJihnd Thi 
former inclvdi'. aJiout three-fifths of th'* 
told area -»nd a lov unduhling plan 
dopin. toward t! e v il r w^I^h m rrm nd 
nn Ihrci. Mdev Tit nvt*v tf thi- '>-c 

nunierou Hn \p,nlirkrn Hi hb d r rr 
includt^ the vhch h-c 1 

qntc nirrot ny,, „ , ^ 

SCO It , the New Ti-cv lfi-»i!vndx CNave- 
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sink Hills), on the east coast, the mountain 
ranges of the northwest, and the basaltic 
ridges in the east This northern portion 
forms a picturesque region of alternatmg hills 
and valleys The large lakes of this region 
are more numerous than farther south, the 
chief being Lake Hopatcong and Greenwood 
Lake, the latter lying across the New York 
boundary 

Parks and Resorts — ^The variety, in topo- 
graphy has its counterpart in variety of 
pleasure resorts High Point Park m the n w 
comer of the state reaches an altitude of 
ij8o5 ft This point affords magnificent 


views, attracting thousands of visitors The 
site of the park of iiooo acrc^ including a 
mansion later converted into a museum, was 
given to the state by Anthony R Keuser in 
1923 He also erected the monument to the 
soldiers and sailors of the state, which 
stands on the highest point in the park In 
1933? Congress established the first National 
Historical Park, to be set up at Morristown, 
N J There are numerous historical features 
here mcluding the Ford House used by Wash- 
ington in the Revolution The shore line, 
vith its long sandy beaches affords excellent 
location for seaside resorts Of these, Atlan- 
tic City is world famous It is built on an 
island, Absecon Beach, 10 m long and 
m wide, which lies close to the mainland 
The chief feature is the famous 'Boardwalk,’ 
the promenade of the U S , which extends 
for 8 m along the ocean and reaches a width 
of 60 ft From this walk six huge recreation 
piers extend over the water, approximately 
1/5 m to almost 5^ m The other side of 
the Boardwalk is lined with hotels, and other 
buildmgs, there being nearly 1,000 hotels m 
this city of about 68, 000 permanent resi- 
dents The resident population is increased 
by visitors to about 300,000 m August and 
the average daily population is estimated at 
100,000 The fact that the temperature is 
modulated in winter by the Gulf Stream and 
m summer by the nearness of water makes 
the location desirable as a year-round resort, 
both for pleasure and health 
Climate and Sod — ^The climate of that por- 
tion of the State lymg m the Coastal Plain is 
notably homogeneous At new Brunswick 
the mean temperature is 28® r in January 
and 74** in July, with extremes of -10® and 
100“ The mean annual rainfall is 468 
inches The chmate of the plateau region is 
marked by a lower mean in winter and a 
higher one m summer A sheet of till of vary- 
ing thickness coders a large portion of the 


uplands of the State In general, the soil is 
a composition of sand and clay, the domm 
ant type being a sandy loam, which is light 
and easily tilled Along the flood plains of 
the streams the soil is decidedly clayey and 
comparatively rich, but fertilizers are largely 
lesorted to throughout the State 
Geology — ^The geological formabons rep 
resent almost all ages from the Archajan 
gneiss and granite of the Highland region to 
the very recent sand beaches of the coastal 
frmge All of the southern part of the 
Coastal Plam region is composed of Tertian 
sands and clays, while its northern part is 
composed of similar deposits of the older 
Cretaceous period The Piedmont Plain is 
made up of Tnassic formations of red sand 
stone and shales, with intrusions of igneous 
rocks and lava flow in the form of diabase, 
such as those composing the Palisades, Watch 
ung Mountains, and Orange Mountains In 
the northwest, Silurian and Devonian sand- 
stones occur and limestones of the Palseozoic 
era Glaaal gravels cover a large portion 
of the northern section, and a terminal mor- 
aine, marking the southern limit of the great 
ice ^eet, crosses the State at about 40^3® ^ 
Mining — ^New Jersey is a leading State in 
clay products, including brick and tile, terra 
cotta and pottery, in zinc ore, and in mag- 
netite Iron ore is also mined The 
of stone, including trap rock and of san 
and gravel is considerable Granite, sand 
stone and argilite are also quarried ^ 
posits of talc and soapstone occur 0 
mmeral products are marl (greensand), hme^ 
fuel briquets, cement, coke, ferro-alloys, pi?- 
iron, graphite, manganiferous residium, pe'i 1 
and slate 

Forestry— Jersey originally coh- 

ered with forests, which in the nor e 
part were composed chiefly of hard ' 
and in the southern part of y^ellow . 

white cedar m the fresh-water swamps 
of the original growth of merchantable 1 
her has been cut, but the second grow 
now of considerable value, the chief spe 
of hard wood bemg oak, maple, 
beech, tuhp poplar and ash, and ol co 
fers, pine, cedar and hemlock 

Fisheries— mv; Jersey’s streams and 
are well stocked mth trout, perch, 
pie, pike, and pickerel, and the sea 
are important The shellfish product, - 
and clams, is the most valuable T ® ^ 
important fish economically ^ 
butterfisb, flounders, sea bass, blucfisn, 
mg, and mackerel 
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Agriculture and Stock Raising — farm 
sum) completed in 1938, by the State De- 
partment of Agriculture, showed a total in- 
vestment in farms and farm equipment of 
$288,000,000 and a farm per acre value of 
$144 Farm products in 1938 brought $57,- 
859,000, of which livestock and livestock 
products accounted for $35,835,000 The prin- 
cipal crops, with the average annual acreage, 
yield and value of each are as follows Hay, 
386^00 acres, 405,000 tons, $4,374,000, pota- 
toes, 9,000 acres, 1,296,000 bushels, $1,102,- 
000, corn, 16,000 acres, 656,000 Jbushels, 
$466,000, and apples, 623,000 bushels, $748,- 
000 New Jersey is famous for its poultry and 
eggs, and also for sweet potatoes The raising 
of vegetables and the cultivation under glass 
of early small vegetables for the markets of 
neighbonng aties are extensive and produc- 
tive industnes New Jersey ranks among the 
leading States in the amount of its commer- 
□al tomato crop, averaging about 135,000 
tons per year, and its output of canned to- 
matoes and soups is heavy The growing of 
orchard fruits, especially peaches and apples, 
IS extensively earned on A large variety of 
small fruits is also raised — strawbernes and 
cranbernes being most important New Jer- 
sey is also noted for its fiionculture 
Manufactures — ^New Jersey is pre-eminent- 
ly a manufactunng State It is favored by 
its position between two of the largest cities 
in the country (New York and Philadelphia), 
and has easy access, through its abundant 
railway facilities, to the sea on one side and 
to the coal fields of Pennsylvania on the * 
other The leading industries are petroleum 
refimng, copper smelting, manufacture of tex- 
tiles, silk, clectncal goods, paint, chemicals, 
pottery, soaps, perfumes, and jewelry There 
are important foundries, machine shops, can- 
neries, rolling mills, meat packing houses, 
and gold and silver refineries The lead- 
ing manufactunng aties are Newark, Jersey 
Cit), Piterson, Camden, Trenton, Bavonne, 
Kearnv Elizabeth, Passaic, and Perth Am- 
boy 

Transportation and Commerce — ^In 1940 
the railwa) mileage of New Jersey was over 
2,000, being greater per unit of terntorv than 
m an) other State The steamers of a num- 
ber of transatlantic lines sail from the Jerse\ 
side of New York Harbor The State is con- 
nected w ith New York b\ tunnels and bndges 
and from these a magnificent highway system 
spreads over the State-^ome 16,000 m, 
mosth impro\ed A bndge connects the State 
with Philadelphia At Newark in 1929 the 


Metropolitan Airport was opened as an air- 
mail port for New York City A United 
States naval air station is maintained near 
Lakehurst where the largest airships can be 
accommodated Two canals have been of 
great importance in the transportation of 
coal They are the Morns Canal, from Jer- * 
sey City to Phillipsburg, and the Delaware 
and Raritan Canal, from New Brunswick to 
Bordentown and Lambertville There are a 
number of ports of entry in New Jersey 
Sea-going vessels now enter the Delaware 
River as far as Trenton There is also com- 
merce on the nver between Philadelphia and 
Trenton 

Population — According to the Federal Cen- 
sus for 1940 the population of New Jersey 
was 4,160,165 The population of the prin- 
apal cities in 1940 was Newark, 429,760, 
Jersey City, 301,173 , Paterson, 1391656 , 
Trenton, 124,697, Camden, 117,536, Eliza- 
beth, 109,912, Bayonne, 79,108, East Orange, 
68,945, Atlantic City, 64,094, Passaic, 61,- 
394, Hoboken, 50,115, Union City, 56,173, 
Irvington, 55,328 

Education — The Russell Sage Foundation 
has ranked New Jersey first among states 
east of the Mississippi in education, and 
fourth in the U S General supervision of ed- 
ucational interests is vested in a State com- 
missioner of education and four assistant 
commissioners, and in a State board of edu- 
cation appointed for eight years School‘d 
must be open to all children from 5 to 20 
I years of age for at least nine months , and at- 
tendance IS compulsory during the entire ses- 
sion for children from 7 to 14 In addition 
to the teacher-training institutions the fol 
lowing provide higher education Princeton 
University at Princeton, St Joseph’s College 
at Princeton, Bloomfield Theological Sem- 
inary, at Bloomfield, St Elizabeth College 
at Convent Station, Upsala College, at East 
Orange, Stevens Institute, at Hoboken, Geor- 
gian Court College, at Lakewood , Drew» 
Seminary, at Madison, New Jersey Law^ 
School, at Newark, New Brunswick Theo- 
logical Seminary, at New Brunsw^ick, Seton 
Hall College, at South Orange, Alma College, 
at Zarepath , and the pubhclv controlled 
Newark College of Engineering, at Newark 
and Rutgers University, at New Brunswick 

Government — ^The present constitution is 
that adopted in 1844 and amended several 
times Residence in the State one year 
and m the countv five months and registra- 
tion are prerequisite of voting The legisla- 
ture consists of a Senate having 21 members 
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one for each county, elected for three years 
(one-third being chosen annually) and a 
General Assembly limited to 6o members, 
elected for one year Regular sessions con- 
vene annually in January, and are not lim 
ited in length Money bills must originate in 
the Assembly The chief executive is the Gov- 
ernor, elected for three years, and not eligible 
for rc-eleclion for the succeeding term A 
majority vote of all members elected to each 
house of the legislature overrides the gover- 
nor’s veto The Secretary of State and the 
\ttorney-General are appointed by the gov- 
ernor and senate for a term of five years The 
Treasurer and Controller are chosen for terms 
of three years by the senate and general as 
scmbly in joint session The judicial au 
thority IS vested in a Supreme Court, with a 
chief justice and eight associate justices ap 
pointed by the governor, with the advice and 


consent of the senate, for seven years, a 
Court of Errors and Appeals in the last re- 
sort, composed of a chancellor and six judges, 
besides the justices of the Supreme Court, a 
Court of Chancery, a Prerogative Court, 
with the secretary of state as register , an Or- 
phans’ Court, Circuit Courts, County Courts, 
and justices of the peace The governor and 
judges of the Court of Errors and Appeals 
form a Court of Pardons The senate is the 
court bi impeachment, with the assembly as 
complainant Under the Reapportionment 
Act New Jersey has 14 Representatives in the 
National Congress Trenton 15 the State 
capital 

Hislojy — ^Probably the first European vis- 
itor to the present territory of New Jersey 
was the Spaniard Gomez, who arrived in 
1524-5 A Dutchman by the name of Van 
Putten built on the present site of Hoboken 
in 1640, and Dutch dominion over the tern- 
tory was established by the expedition of 
Governor Peter Stuyvesant in 1655 Follow- 
ing the grant of the New Netherland region 
to the Duke of York by his brother, King 
Charles rr, possession was taken in Septem- 


tion The name of New Jersey was gi\en id 
commemoration of Carteret’s loyalty to the 
crown during a former governorship of Jer 
sey Island Elizabethtoum (Elizabeth) a« 
founded in 1665, and Middletown and New 
ark in 1666 The Dutch still claimed the ter 
ritory on account of the explorations of Hen 
ry Hudson, and again in 1673 took possession 
of it, but by the Treaty of Westminster, 
made with the English the following year, 
they relinquished their claim The same jear 
Berkeley sold his share to John Fenwick, by 
whom it was again sold in the following} ear 
In 1676 a division was made by a line run- 
ning from Little Egg Harbor to a point near 
the Delaware Water Gap — ^East Jersey being 
assigned to Carteret, and West Jertscy to 
Quaker proprietors William Penn and his as 
sociatcs soon bought out the nghts of the tvvo 
Quaker proprietors of West Jersey, and in 
1682 purchased Carteret’s right in East Jer- 
sey also They did not, however, retain these 
nghts, for in 1702 they ceded all jurisdiction 
lo the crown, reserving their property rights 
only This action made New Jersey a rojal 
province, and it came under the jurisdiction 
of New York, but with a separate legislative 
body, until 1738, when a separate governor 
also was appointed A new State constitution 
was adopted in 1S44 In 1S83 laws were 
passed regulating the laoor of women ana 
children in factories, and in 1884 a compel 
sory education law went into effect The dec- 
ade xg2x-3i was an era of bridge and tunne 
construction on a vast scale Espeaall} no 
table are the Camden bridge over 
ware to Philadelphia and a railroad bn g 
across Newark Bay from Bayonne to 
beth (1926) , Holland Vehicular Tunnel c 
tween Jersey City and Manhattan Islan 
(1927), George Washington Bridge 
ing Jersej' City and Manhattan Idand 
York (1931), the last costing about $60,000,- 
000 In 1928 Wanaque Reservoir %vas com' 
pleted at a cost of $29,000,000, having e 
10 years in building During 1 928-3 


her, 1664, by an English fleet under Colonel Jersey was joined to Staten Island dv 

* _ . . - - nrtntnBT 


Nicolls The next year the Duke of York 
gi anted to Lord John Berkeley » and Sir 
George Carteret a tract bounded on the east 
by the Hudson River and the ocean, on the 
south by the ocean as far as Cape May, on 
the west by Delaware Bay and River, and on 
the north by a straight line drawn from lati- 
tude 41® 40' N on the Delaware to 41“ on the 
Hudson The beginning of this northern 
boundary was a disputed point until 1834, 
when It was fixed at 41° its present loca- 


new bridges, one at Elizabeth, 

Perth Amboj and the other at Bayonne oon 
suit WPA Writers’ Project, New Jen^y 


See Sweden 


(1939) ^ . 

New Jerusalem Cnurcii 
borgian Church ^ 

Newlands, Francis Griffith ( 1848 - 9 
Amcncan legislator r 

New London, city, Connecticut, 0 
the county scats of New London co on 
Thames River, about 5 m from its en 
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to the sea, and 45 m e of New Haven It 
has one of the best harbors on the New Eng- 
land coast, and is midwav between New York 
and Boston by water The leading inAnufac- 
tures are silk and rayon, cotton goods, ship 
and boat building, foundnes and machine 
shops (steel and wood) , pnnting and publish- 
ing, paper boxes, bread and other bakery prod- 
ucts, clothing, cordage and twine New Lon- 
don IS the central point of supply for the four 
forts which guard the eastern entrance of 
Long Island Sound The first settlement was 
made in 1646, and the town was incorporated 
in 1784 It received its present name in 7658, 
before which it had been called Naumkeag 
It suifered severely m the Revolution, when 
Benedict Arnold descended on the place with 
a considerable land and naval force (Sept 6, 
1781) An obelisk on Groton Heights com- 
memorates the burning of the town by Ar- 
nold, p 30,456 

Newman, John Henry (1801-90), Bngh^ 
cardinal, was the eldest son of a London 
banker In 1828 he was appointed vicar of 
St Mary’s, Oxford, and his estrangement 
from the evangelical school may be dated 
from this period He wrote the hymn, Lead, 



Kindly Light (1833) nnd Tracts for the Times 
ucrc started bj him in 1833 Eager for a 
rcconcihxtion between the Roman and Angli- 
can churches, he made in Tract Ninety (1841) 
an effort to show that the Thlrt^-Nlne Arti- 
cles were directed only against the popular 
errors of Romanism, and were to be inter- 


preted, where necessary, m a sense other than 
that intended by their compilers Amid the 
exatement which this tract occasioned, he re- 
tired (1842) to Littlemore, where he had es- 
tablished a small rehgious community, and 
there he completed (184$) his Essay on the 
Development of Chnsiian Doctrine In 1843 , 
after resigning from St Mary’s, Newman re- 
tracted his adverse pronouncements against 
Rome, afid in 1845 was formally received in- 
to the Roman Catholic Church The London 
Oratory he established in 1850 In 1854 he 
was appointed rector of the new Cathohe 
Umversity at Dublin In this position he pub- 
lished his Idea of a TJniversiiy and Lecture^ 
on Unt^verstty Subjects (1854-58) In 1864 he 
became involved in a notable controversy 
with Charles Kangsley, the result of whidi 
was the publication of Newman’s Apologia 
pro Vita Sua (1864) Leo xm made Newman 
a cardinal in 1879 After this year his most 
noteworthy production was an article m the 
Nineteenth Century (1884), in which he be- 
trayed an unexpected tolerance of modern ^ 
Biblical criticism As a Christian poet he 
ranks high, his contributions to Lyra Apos^ 
tohea — above all, his Dantesque poem, the • 
Dieam of Gerontius — are perfect in expres- 
sion, and exhibit strength and grace m rare 
combination Consult Newman’s Letters edi 
ted by Miss Mozley, Ward’s Life (1912) 

Newmarket, town in Suffolk, England, 13 ' 
miles northeast of Cambridge It is noted 
for horse races hdd on the Heath, nearby, 
in Apnl, May, July, September, and October, 
and here from 1,500 to 2,000 horses are usually 
m training The Jockey Club has extensive 
premises About m west of the town is 
the anaent entrenchment called the Devil’s 
Dike, p 9,753 

New Mexico, a sw State of the United 
States It IS bounded on the n by Colorado , 
on the e by Oklahoma and Texas, on the s 
by Texas and Mexico, and on the w by 
Arizona The Rio Grande River forms part 
of the southern boundary The total area is 
122,634 square hules, of which 131 are water 
surface The State may be divided into three 
sections — the Rocky Mountams, and the re- 
gions to the e and w of them Lying c of 
the Rockies, and embracmg about two-fifths 
of the entire area, are the Great Flams, with 
an elevation of 31000-3,500 ft In the se 
comer lies part of the Llano Estacado 01 
Staked Plains, a level, and plateau The Rocky 
Mountains enter the State at the northerr 
boundarv m an unbroken chain of lofty 
peaks, which extend in a southeasterly direc 
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tion for about 120 miles A number of these 
peaks exceed 12,000 feet in height The San 
Franasco Mountains and the Gila Plateau 
cross into Arizona In the northern part the 
mountain ranges enclose beautiful grassy 
plains, in the southern part, lava plateaus 
and salt marshes The northwestern part is 
a vast, and plateau with an elevation exceed- 
ing 6,000 ft, dotted with sage brush The 
loftier peaks of the n central part attain 
elevations of 13^000 ft and more Flowmg 
across the State between the numerous moun- 
tain ranges is the Rio Grande River The 
northern part of the Plains region is drained 
by the Canadian and Cimarron, while the 
southern two-thirds is drained by the Pecos 
River The San Juan and Chuska Rivers, 
tributaries of the Colorado, drain the north- 
western portion, the Gila and its tnbutary, 
the San Francisco, the southwestern portion 
The climate is dry, cool but moderate, and 
notably healthful The mean temperature at 
Santa Fe is 28® r in January and 68® in July, 
with extremes of -13® and 97® The January 
average is 6® higher at Fort Stanton The 
mean annual rainfall at Santa Fe is 142 
inches, uhich is shghtly higher than the 
average for thfc State At no point is the 
rainfall sufficient for the needs of agriculture 
The soil in the nver vallevs is fertile, and 
with irngation produces abundant crops 
The yucca and cactus are characteristic forms 
of vegetation The Great Plains region and 
the northwestern portion are of Cretaceous 
fomuition Between these areas and the moun- 
tain ranges are layers of Paleozoic sandstone 
and Carboniferous limestone, which have 
been broken through and thrust up by the 
granite and syenite upheavals of the moun- 
tain formations At frequent intervals are 
intrusions of eruptive rock of various periods, 
the most recent being the lava beds of the 
southern and southw^estern portions Copper 
15 the chief mineral wealth of New Mexico, 
but gold, silver, lead, zme and coal are also 
mined 

Forestry — Cottonw ood, sj camorc and oak 
trees grow in the nv cr vallev s, and the moun- 
tain ranges have extensive forests of yellow^ 
pine, spruce and cedar Six national forests 
he whollv within the State, and parts of 
two others, with a total area of 8478,355 acres 
IrrigiUon and drv farming have accomplished 
great results for agnculturc in New Mexico, 
xnd give bright promise for the future The 
pnnapal crops are hav and forage, corn and 
Wheat Stock raising is also an important 


Manufactures — Leading industries of New 
Mexico showed considerable development dur- 
ing the period of World War I, though 
manufactunng is still in its infancy Leading 
industries include lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts, petroleum rehning, pnnting and pub- 
lishing 

Fop^ilaiton — ^According to the Federal Cen- 
sus of 194O1 the population of New Mexico 
was S3I,8 j 8 Of this total, foreign-born whites 
numbered 7 » 797 i Indians, 28,941, Negroes, 
2,850, Japanese, 249, Chinese, 133, Mexicans, 
59*340 > Filipinos, 27 The urban population, 
in towns and aties of at least 2,500 inhabi- 
tants, compnses 33 2 per cent of the total 
The population of the pnnapal cities in 1940 
was Albuquerque, 35*439, Santa Fe, 20,325, 
Roswell, 13,482, Las Vegas, 12,362, Raton, 
7,607 New Mexico has the county unit sys- 
tem of school administration, the county su- 
perintendent with four others appomted by 
the distnct judge constituting the county 
board of education which has entire control 
of rural schools within the county Town 
and aty schools are administered by muniapal 
school boards Schools must be open at least 
seven months each year, and attendance is 
compulsory for the same period for children 
from SIX to sixteen years of age Other institu- 
tions of learning supported by the general 
fund include the University of New Mexico, 
at Albuquerque, New Mexico College of Ag- 
riculture and Mechanic Arts, at State College, 
the State School of Mines at Socorro The 
present constitution of New Mexico was 
adopted in 1911 The State executive officers 
are elected -for two >ears They include the 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary of 
State, Auditor, Treasurer, Attorney-General, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
Commissioner of Public Lands The Gover- 
nor may veto any item of an appropriation 
bill Under the Reapportionment Act New 
Mexico has one Representative in the Na- 
tional Congress Santa Fe is the State capi- 
tal 

History — The aborigines of New' Mexico 
were the chff dwellers and the Pueblo Indians 
The earhest explorers were the Spaniards 
who long held possession of the region Ca- 
bwa de Vaca and three companions explored 
the region of New Mexico and Arizona, and 
reached the Cit> of Mexico in 1536 Juan 
de Ohatc conquered New Mexico in 1598-9 
and, in 1599, founded the first colom, Sar 
Gabncl Franciscan fnars established mis 
sions along the Rio Grande and Gila Ra^aa 
and in 1630 had about 50 missions^^^tS^^^j 
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reconquered by De Vaigas In 1821 the vast and the Grand ' C B F,ys Magazine, 

region called New Mexico became a prov- ' New Nei:hi>r)sinrTe fi, n * u » , 

ince of Mexico, which at that time secured daimTn Amn ^ 1? ^ territorial 

Its indeoendence from Rnnm a?!i,! the explorations 


Its independence from Spam At the close 
of the Mexican War (1848), this region be- 
came the possession of the United States 
by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the 
government paying $15,000,000 for the entire 
cession By the Compromise Bill of 1850, the 
Territory of New Mexico was organized, its 
limits being changed by the addition of the 
Gadsen Purchase in 1853 In 1906 the electors 


of Henry Hudson It extended from the 
40th to the 4sth parallel, lying between Vir- 
ginia and New France See Nrw York 
I History ’ 

Newnham College, an institution for the 
higher education of women situated in Cam- 
bridge, England In 1875 New nham Hall w as 
opened and five years later Newmham Col- 
lege was established Students have the same 
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Statehood Bill proffered by Congress, in 1910 
an enabling act to admit the two Territories 
as separate States was passed, and on Jan 
6, 1912, President Taft issued the proclama- 
tion that made New Mcmco one of the United 
States In May, 1916, work on the Elephant 
Butte dam was completed Othei dams are 
the Conchas, El Vado, Alamogordo, Avalon 
and McMillan The American Museum has 
recovered spearheads in New Mexico in strata 
of the earth's surface, indicating an antiquity 
of 20,000 years In 1929, the Rio Grande River 
in N M suffered the seveiest flood of recent 
times (300 years) The puoblo rums and 
Carlsbad Caverns are of interest Consult 
W P A Writers’ Project, New Mexico (1940) 

New Mexico College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, a co-educational State 
institution at State College, N M, estab- 
lished m 1889 under the provisions of the 
Mornll Act of 1862 It has an endowment 
of over 100,000 acres of public land, and is 
supported by student fees, sale of farm prod- 
ucts, special appropiiations, and the Morrill 
and Hatch funds 

New Mexico, State University of, a co- 
educational institution of learning at Albu- 
querque, N M , founded in 1889 and opened 
in 1892 It comprises a College of Letters 
and Science, the Schools of Engineering, 
Fine Arts (including music, drawing and 
painting), and Education, the Departments of 
Home Economics and Physical Education, 
and the Division of University Extension 
Newnes, Sir George U8S1-1910), Eng- 
lish publisher, was born in Matlock, Derby- 
shire His first great success was the starting 
of Tit-Biis, a penn> weekly, m 1881 His 
other newspaper enterprises included the 
Westminster Gazette (founded on Jan 31, 


instead of leceiving degrees upon graduation, 
aie given certificates 

New Orleans, the 'metropolis of Louisiana 
and the largest city in the Southern United 
States, IS situated on both banks of the Mis- 
sissippi River, 107 miles from its mouth, and 
72 miles north of the Gulf of Mexico in a 
direct line The Mississijppi is its commeraal 
front From s to 8 miles distant is Lake 
I Pontchartrain, a salt-water bav or arm of 
the Gulf, on which are situated suburban 
pleasuie, yachting, and fishing resorts Tw'o 
canals, the Carondelet and the New Canal, 
connect wuth Lake Pontchartrain The city 
has a land aica of 199 square miles The citv 
IS suriounded by water on nearljr all sides, 
a fact wdiich modifies the chmate, both in 
i summer and in winter It is not subject to 
extremes of temperature, monthl> averages 
langmg generally between 82® and 54® r 
The average annual rainfall is 56 inches Built 
in a bend of the river, New Orleans wis 
originally crescent-shaped, whence it is called 
The Crescent City’, but it has since ex- 
panded and lost its original shape The land 
lies several feet below^ the flood level of 
the river at high water, and is protected 
! by dikes or levees, but it has been altogether 
free from river floods for over 80 years New 
Orleans is divided into 6 muniapal distncts 
and 17 w^aids The streets are laid out regu- 
larly Canal Street, 176 feet wude, and run- 
ning from southeast to northw^est diagonalh 
through the city, divides the old French or 
Creole quarter from the new'er or Amencan 
section The picturesque French quarter is 
noted for its colored stucco and iron w'ork 
The finest residence streets are St Charles 
Avenue, upon which arc located also the 
buildings of Tulane and Loyola Unucrsities, 
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and Prytania Street, in the American sec- 
tion, and Esplanade Avenue in the French 
quarter Audubon Park, on the nver front, 
has an area of 300 acres It contains many 
handsome live oaks , a long artificial lake for 
boating and swimming, and a model sugar 
plantation, the Louisiana Sugar Experiment 
Station The City Park, formerly the old 
^duelling grounds, lies on Bayou St John, in 
the heart of the aty Its area is 1,382 acres, 
one of the, largest in the country, and con- 
tains a number of small lakes for rowing and 
fishing New Orleans formerly possessed few 
large or imposing buildings, the soil being 
considered too soft Better drainage, bnnging 
about the drying of the soil, and the use of 
piles for the foundations, have resulted in the 
erection of edifices as high as 23 stones 
Among the older edifices are the former 
Archbishop’s Palace, built in 1730, the St 
Louis Cathedral, erected onginallv in 1723, 
rebuilt in 1794 and 1850, the Supreme Court 
building, onginally the Cabildo, or govern- 
ment house (1795) , and the Civil Court 
building (1812) These four buildings, facing 
Jackson Square and of Spanish architecture, 
present an imposing appearance The Custom 
House, of Quincy granite and Egyptian ar- 
chitecture, is one of the largest and finest 
government buildmgs in the United States 
There are four higher educational institutions 
for white students in New Orleans, including 
Tulane University and Newcomb, for 
women, and four for Negroes— one, the 
Southern University, endowed by the State, 
the others denonunational 
Chbs, Carnivals, Etc — Originally a French 
or Creole city, New Orleans has become 
greatly Amencanized in the last decade The 
influence of the old French and Spanish 
regime, however, still survives in the archi- 
tecture, mode of hfe, customs, soaal observ- 
ances, and hohdays The last mclude ‘All 
Saints’ Day,’ Nov i, when the entire popu- 
lation turns out to visit the cemetenes and 
decorate graves, and Mardi Gras, or Shrove 
Tuesday, the last day before Lent, and the 
last of the Carnival, when the entire aty 
IS given up to masking, parades, balls, and 
general merriment A distinctive feature of 
the city is the carnival soaeties or clubs, 
givmg balls, parades, or processions during 
the season, which are the soaal events of the 
\car 

Commerce — New Orleans is pre-eminently 
a commercial atj, ranking seventh in the 
United States in net register of tonnage 
Land and water terminal facilities are excep- 


tionally good The Mississippi River, 2,800 to 
3,600 ft wide, and 35 to 190 ft deep, affords 
a landlocked harbor, safe from the tropical 
hurricanes that have devastated other ports 
of the Gulf of Mexico The Mississippi and its 
tributaries afford 13,000 m of interior navi- 
gation, an inner harbor or Navigation Canal 
SIX miles long, to connect Lake Pontchartrain, 
the Gulf, and the nver harbor, has been con- 
structed (1918-24) An extensive commerce is 
earned on with Mexico, Cuba, Central and 
Soutli America and Europe There is also a 
large coastwise trade with New York, Phila- 
delphia, Florida ports, and Porto Rico New 
Orleans is an important cotton market and 
conducts a large import trade in Brazilian 
coffee and mahogany The exports include 
raw cotton, leaf tobacco, staves, lard, sugar, 
molasses cottonseed oil, cottonseed cake and 
meal The population (1940) was 494,537 
Of this number 346,801 were white, 146,374 
were Negroes, and 1,362 were of other races 
New Orleans is administered by a mayor 
and a board of commissioners 
History — ^The site of New Orleans was vis- 
ited in 1699 by a French expedition under 
Bienville, who in 1718 founded the aty named 
after the French regent, the Duke of Orleans, 
and made it a few >cars later the capital of 
the French colony of Louisiana It was ceded 
to Spam in 1763 but the Spanish governor, 
Ulloa, who arnved to take possession in 1766, 
was driven out by a popular uprising In 
1769 the Spaniards occupied the cit3% and 
shot the popular leaders In 1800 New Or- 
leans was ceded by Spain to France, and m 
1803 passed with the Louisiana Purchase to 
the United States The aty was incorporated 
in 1805, when it had a population of 11,856 
It was the capital of the State of Louisiana 
until 1852, and again from 1864 to 1880 Gen 
Andrew Jackson defeated the Bntish under 
General Pakenham on Jan 8, 1815, m the 
Battle of New Orleans, fought just below 
the aty hmits In April, 1862, New Orleans 
was captured by Admiral Farragut Sanitary 
improvements and the drainage of the neigh- 
boring swamps have greatly bettered the 
health of the aty, which formerly suffered 
from epidemics of yellow fever and from 
malaria 

New Orleans, Battles of War oj 1S12 — . 
During the War of 1812, the lo>alty to the 
United States of the population of the Lou- 
isiana Purchase was doubted bv the Bntish, 
and an expedition against New Orleans was 
organized Andrew Jackson, who was in 
command of the Department of the South, 
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arrived m New Orleans on Dec 2, and began 
energetic preparations for resistance The 
British fleet of more than 50 vessels, carrying 
about 7,000 soldiers, reached Lake Borgne 
in December, and on Dec 13 captured five 
American gunboats Jackson, whose army 
amounted to scarcely 5,000 men, chiefly mili^ 
tia, was now reinforced by about 2,000 Ken- 
tucky nuhtia, and Sir Edward Pakenham, 
brother-in-law of the Duke of Wellington, 
arrived with troops sufficient to raise the' 
British forces to more than 10,000 veterans 
The chief struggle took place on January 8, 
when the Bntish were decisively defeated and 
General Pakenham was killed General Lam- 
bert withdrew the British forces to Mobile, 
and captured Fort Bowyer— only to learn 
that peace had been declared on Dec 24, 
two weeks before the attack on New Orleans 
Civil War — ^During the Civil War, the 
main Confederate reliances for the defence 
of New Orleans were Forts Jackson and St 
Philip, about 75 m below the city and 25 m 
from the mouth of the iMississippi, and a 
senes of heavy chains which had been 
stretched across the river On the morning J 
of April 24, 1862, a United States squadron 
under Commander Farragut, to which was 
attached a flotilla of mortar boats under Com- 
mander Porter, succeeded in passing the forts 
The aty was compelled to surrender the 
next day, and was held by Gen B F Butler 
For the War of 1812 battle, consult Parton's 
Ltjc oj Andrew Jackson For the Civil War 
battle, consult Mahan’s Adnwal Fairagni, 
Soley’s Admiral Porter 
New Orleans University, a co-education- 
al institution for Negroes in New Orleans, La , 
founded in 1874, and under the control of the 
Methodist Episcopal Churdi 

New Oxford Movement See Buchman- 
ism* 

New Philippines, a name sometimes given 
to the Caroline Islands 
New Plymouth, chief town and port of 
Taranaki provmaal distnct, on the west 
coast of North Island, New Zealand, 160 
miles southwest of Auckland It is connected 
by rail with Raleigh and other pomts, and 
has an excellent harbor It exports butter, 
cheese, bacon, and hams, p 17,630 
Newport, city and port of entry, Rhode 
Island, county seat of Nc\\port countv, and 
until 1900 one of the capitals of Rhode Island, 

IS situated at the south end of the State, 
inside the entrance to Narragansett Bay, 23 lu 
se of Providence It is widely famed as a 
summer resort The U S Navy utilizes Nar- 


ragansett Bay as a naval base, and it is con^ 
sidered one of the finest, most strategic and 
best protected harbors in the country The 
old part of the town is contiguous to the 
harbor It has many places of unique his- 
toric interest, and has narrow, picturesque 
streets The fashionable streets, containing 
the ‘summer cottages’ and villas, extend to- 
ward the ocean side Besides the beautiful 
summer residences, and several histone houses, 
a feature of interest is the Old Stone Mill in 
Touro Park, built probably about 1675 The 
Navy Department owns and operates the 
, U S Torpedo Station which occupies Goat 
Island in the Harbor Among other indus- 
tries the fishing industry perhaps takes first 
rank Newport was settled m 1639 by dis- 
senters from the church at Plymouth, under 
the leadership of William Coddmgton Before 
the Revolution it had become one of the chief 
seaports of New England, but at that time 
its commerce was destroyed and it remained 
stationary for a century During the war it 
was occupied for three years by the Bntish 
and for a while bv the French under Ro- 
chambeau During the World War a German 
submarine appeared outside the port in 1916 
and sank nine vessels, p 30,532 
Newport, mumc borough, Isle of Wight, 
England, 18 miles southeast of Southampton 
The free grammar school dates from 1619, 
and here Charles i signed the Treaty of 
Newport The city is the commcraal and 
industrial center of the island, p it, 313 
Newport News, aty, and port of entrj, 
Warwick county, Virginia, on the James 
River, where it merges in Hampton Roads, 12 
m n w of Norfolk Newport News is a ship- 
building and commercial center It has one 
j of the largest shipyards in the world, as well 
'as foundries, a knitting mill, ice lactones, 
and shirt and tobacco factories The harbor 
is one of the finest on the coast, and the 
terminal faahties arc of the best Ncw'port 
News was built in 1882, and incorporated in 
1896, p 37,067 

New Providence, one of the Bahamas 
New Rochelle, New York, Westchester co , 
on an inlet of Long Island Sound, a residen- 
tial aty, and the home of many New York 
business men Fort Slocum, a U S Arnn 
post, is located at David’s Island It has a 
monument, on the Sound, commcmoralinR 
the landing of the Huguenots, and a meffl- 
onal monument to Thomas Paine The pnn- 
apal estabhshments arc the Knickerbocker 
Press, and manufactures of automobile speed- 
ometers, balances, and scales New Rochelle 
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x^as founded m 1687 by HugUenots from La 
Rochelle France I p 58408 
News Agency, an agency supplying news 
to periodicals, individuals, clubs, or other as>* 
soaations, as b> telegram, cable, telephone, 
in proof, manuscript, by tape machine In 
the United States news agenaes are of two 
sorts The Associated Press, organized in 1803 
b\ 63 member newspapers, is a co-operative 
association with an elected membership which 
shares operation expenses The United 
Press, organized in 1907 by E W Senpps, 


the junction of the East Coast Dixie Highway 
and the cross-state highway to the gulf coast 
The city lies in the famous Indian River 
orange district, p 4,402 
New South Wales, the oldest state of the 
Commonwealth of Austraha, lies between 29” 
and 36® s lat and 141® and 154® l: long 
The Pacific coast line from Point Danger on 
the n to Cape Howe on the s is 683 m , and 
the nidth from e tow is 756 m Area, 310,372 
sq m , including Norfolk and Lord Howe Is- 
lands The chief natural feature is the Great 



Newport, R I 

heft, Broadway and old State House, Right, Residence of E D Morgan, Lower, The 

Cliff Walk 


has clients’ instead of ‘members ’ Other 
peat news agencies are Hearst’s Interna- 
«onal and Universal News Services 
, the Consolidated Press Service, 
pd the Newspaper Enterprise Associa- 
tion 

New Siberian Islands, a group of unm- 
nabited islands in the Arctic Ocean, n of the 
mouth of the Yana, Siberia Remdeer find 
pasturage here Many mammoth tusks and 
remains of rhinoceroses and buffaloes have 
been collected Total area, 9,650 sq m 
New Smyrna, aty, Flonda, Volusia co , at 
the northern end of Indian River North, at 


Dividing Range, which traverses the country 
from n to s (20 to 120 m from the coast), 
with its highest points Mts Kosciusko, 7,328 
ft , and Townsend, 7 1266 ft The mean annual 
temperature is 63® i* at Sydney, July bang 
the coldest and January the hottest month of 
the year The rainfall varies from 10 inches 
in the intenor to 8 mches at Sydn^ The 
rainy season lasts from January to June 
Austraba’s main coal basin runs for about 
200 m along the seaboard of New South 
Wales Gold is found in nearly all parts of the 
state Silver was discovered in 1883 , lead mm- 
ing is centered at Broken Hill Other impor- 
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tant mclals mined arc copper, tin, and zinc 
The ‘:latc also has great deposits of marbles, 
building stones, fire clays, slates, and prcaous 
stones 

Among the timber trees are the red gums 
and apple trees of the northern river flats, and 
the white iron bark, the blackbutt, the white 
mahogam , the tallow w'ood, the spotted gum, 
gray bo\, and varieties of gra\ and blue gums 
on the ridges and mount iin slopes On the 
northern livers arc brush forests of tall fern 
trees, palms, cabbage trees, the red cedar, the 
red bean, the beech, and the brown pine 
Other important products of the brush forests 
arc teak, cudgeric, red ash, and corkwood 

Ncarl\ cvcr\ kin^ of fruit and vegetable 
js grown m the state The principal agricul- 
tural crops are wheat, maize, ha> , sugar cane, 
oats, wine, nee and potatoes, dairjing is of 
great importance and extensive fruit culture 
(cspccia]i\ oranges) is cairicd on New’ South 
Wales IS csscntiallj a pastoral country and 
is w ell adapted for sheep farming 

The chief imports are textiles, metal manu- 
factures, machincrj (electric and other), 
picccgoods, tea, pnnting paper, crude petro- 
leum, and cinema films The chief exports 
arc wool, gold, copper, coal, wneat and flour, 
butter, eggs, meats, hides and skins, wine, 
fruit, and sugar New South Wales’ trade ex- 
ceeds that of anj other state of Australia 

The state possesses great natural harbors in 
Port Jackson (Sydnej Harbor), Port Ste- 
phens, and Jervis Bay Steamers leave Syd- 
ney'for ncarlj all the ports of the world 

Primary education is compulsory for chil- 
dren between 7 and 14 years of age, tins is 
free and non-sectarian in all state schools 
The University of Sydney, established in 1850, 
has affiliated with it five denominational col- 
leges 

The population is estimated at 2,770,000 
The government is administered by two houses 
of Parliament, of which the Assembly is elect- 
ed by the people The executive power is in 
the hands of a governor appointed by the 
Crown, usually for five years, and a cabinet 
of ministers The state capital is Sydney 

Botany Bay xvas discovered by Captain 
Cook m 1770, and in 1788 the first convict 
fleet arrived in New South Wales The tians- 
portation of convicts ceased m 1840 Respon- 
sible government began in i8ss The Chinese 
Immigration Act came into force in 1862 
From i8s9 until 1875 the back country dis- 
tricts were terrorized by bushrangers who 
committed many murders and robberies In 
1901 New South Wales became a member of 


the Australian Federation, and interstate free 
trade was instituted In 1911 the Federal cap- 
ital site was transferred to the Common- 
wealth, and the first Commomvealth wireless 
station was established near Sydney In 1932, 
as the result of trouble over the state’s default 
on interest on foreign holdings. Premier J T 
Lang was dismissed by the state governor. 
Sir Philip Game See Australia 

Newspaper, a publication issued at stated 
periods, usually daily, devoted to news, com- 
ments, and advertisements The new'spaper 
of today ow’cs its immense circuation, and, 
therefore, its power, to the web press, the 
telegraph, and the railroad The modern press 
makes it possible to print hundreds of thou- 
sands of copies in less time than a few thou- 
sands w'cre printed sevcnt\ -five years ago , the 
telegraph brings new's of vital interest from 
far and near , the railroads distnbute the prod- 
uct of the press to every hamlet of the avil- 
ized world 

The earliest newspaper is said to be the 
Chinese TcJnng-pao, or ‘new's of the capital,’ 
w’hich has appeared daily m Peking since 
about A D 750 In Europe the forerunners of 
the modern newspaper appeared m the i6th 
century as single sheets, issued at irregular pe- 
nods, and sold by peddlers, some great event 
such ns war, pestilence, or other disaster serv- 
ing as a pretext A number of such sheets, 
dating from 1408 to 1520, are preserved in 
German libraries In them may be found ac- 
counts of the discovery of America The 
Courant, or Weekly Newes front Foreign 
Pans, confessedly translated from the Dutch, 
and pubhshed by Nathaniel Butter, is the first 
example we have of an English newspaper It 
bears date Oct 9, 1621 In i6sS Cromwel 
proclaimed that ‘no person whatever do pre- 
sume to publish in print any matter of pubhc 
news or intelligence without leave of the Sec- 
retary of State ’ After the English Restoration 
a stringent Licensing Act was in force from 
1662 to 1695 During the protectorate and 
the reign of Charles n, two papers only were 
issued with authoritv— the Parliamentary In- 
telltgencer and Mercurtus Puhhcvs Another 
official organ, the London Gazette, was pu 
hshed in 1665, and has ever since continued^ 

After the deposition of James n the numoe. 
of papers multiplied rapidly In 1704 appeare 
Defoe's Review, this was produced thrice a 
week, and by its style and character was a 
marked departure from all its prcdec 
Two years earher the first attempt a 
journalism had been made by the 
the Daily Courant In 1709 there were eighteen 
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separate papers published in' London, notable 
among them being Steele’s Taller, which ap- 
peared thrice a week, and aVhich in 1711 was 
succeeded b> the non-pohtical Spectator The 
venomous tone of the press m those days was 
its pnnapal characteristic, and almost justi- 
fied the act of ministers in imposing, in X712, 
a stamp duty on newspapers by way of re- 
striction Any allusion to the proceedings of 
Parliament, or to the members of either house, 
was highly resented by Parliament at this 
time, and both Lords and Commons freely 
fined and committed indiscreet pubhshers An- 
other \landmark m the history of journalism 
was the appearance in 1769 of the ‘Letters 
of Junius’ in the Public Advertiser 
The Times, founded in 1788 and controlled 
by John Walter who was the first publisher 
to use a steam press (1814), soon became, by 
Mrtue of its serious tone and the excellence 
of its home and foreign news services, the 
leading newspaper of England and Europe 
It exerted a pohtical power with which the 
government’s ministers were forced to reckon 
Other great English new^spapers include the 
Daily Ncivs, of which fo a time Charles Dick- 
ens w'as editor, the Daily TelegiapJi, the 
Standard, the Globe and the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette The first halfpenny newspapei, the 
Daily Mail, appeared in 1896, and soon be- 
came an unprecedented success The Daily 
Mirror, the first illustrated dailv, appeared 
m 1903 Outside of London a number of great 
British newspapers, such as the Manchester 
Guardian, the Newcastle Chronicle, the Shef- 
field Telegraph, and the Liverpool Courier, 
arc Widely influential Punch is the comic 
sheet of the British world The Graphic and 
Dondon News are famous for 
tnwr illustrations A notable tendency in Brit- 
ish journalism following the Great War has 
been toward the amalgamation of leading 
nwspapers into groups controlled by a single 
interest^ The Globe was absorbed by the Pall 
, ® ^uzette, which in turn was taken over 
DV the Evening Standard In 1922 the Daily 
M-ul Tmst w^as incorporated, controlhng The 
^4u The Sunday Pictorial, vrhich 

LtH control Associated New»spapers 


The first French daily, the Journal de F 
appeared in 1777 Le Petit Journal, of Pi 
a onc-cent piper devoted to news and p 
gossip ind Lc Petit Pansten hive a arcula 
o^ or one million copies Among serious 
'Cl ind litcrir\ French ncwspipcrs 

the Si 

c Prc^sc find prominent places, w 


the Figaro is the organ of the fashionable 
world Excelsioi is a popular illustrated dailv 
established in 1910 Four daily papers are pub- 
lished in Pans in English The Daily Mail, 
The New Yoik Heiald, J'he Chicago Tri- 
bune, and The Evening Times 
The Allgemeine Zeitung, established by Cot- 
ta in Augsburg in 1798, and still published, 
was the first real German newspaper, other 
important German newspapers are the Neu- 
este Nachnehten of Munich, the Fiankfurtei 
Zeitung, the Klonische Zeitung, Der Tag, 
Vorwarts, Boisen Zeitung, and the Ham- 
bwger Nachnehten The Fbegende Blatter, 
Kladdeiadaisch, and Jugend are comic sheets 
of immense circulation, the latter being noted 
for the excellence of its art work 
In Italy, until the rule of Mussolini, Italian 
papers were governed by a Royal decree of 
1848, but in 1924 a decree' was issued which 
forced the Cornel e della Seia of Milan, long 
the most powerful paper in Italy, to a new 
proprietorship to conform to Fascist policy 
and the Stampa of Turm and the Matino of 
Naples were brought under Fascist control 
In the United States, the first newspaper 
Pnblick Occurrences, both Foreign and Do- 
mestic, pubhshed in Boston by Benjamin Har- 
rison, Sept 25, 1690, was intended as a month- 
ly pubhcation, but was suppressed at once 
The Boston News Letter, issued as a weekly 
first in 1704, lasted until 1776 In 1721 James 
Franklin, elder brother of Benjamin, estab- 
lished in Boston The New England Courant 
In 1725 William Bradford began the publica- 
tion of the New Y oik Gazette, and three years 
later Benjamin Frankhn established in Phila- 
delphia thc^ Pennsylvania Gazette By 1754 
there were four newspapers in Boston, two in 
New York, two in Philadelphia, and the Vir- 
ginia Gazette at Williamsburg In''i77s there 
were 37 newspapers printed in the colonies AH 
these were weeklies, with the exception of the 
Advertisei of Philadelphia, which was pub- 
lished semi-weeklv The first daily^ newspaper 
in the United States \\as the Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania Packet, afterward the Daily Ad- 
vertiser, which w^as issued from 1784 until 
1837 The Commeicial Adveitiser (later the 
Globe) of New' York was founded in 1797, 
and the Evening Post in iSoi The National 
Intelligencer appeared in Washington in 1800 
The tremendous increase in the number 
and circulation of newspapers came with the 
introduction of the rotaia power prcas and 
the growth of raihva\s In 1800 newspaper^ 
were still printed upon a hand prcs«, the ink- 
ing being done by small bags with which the 
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type was pounded It required four hours* 
work to print 2,500 copies of the Evening 
Post in 1805 The price was five cents a copy 
which was the usual price for daily news- 
papers at that tune all over the country The 
Snn, the first daily at one cent, a pnce made 
possible by the small size of the sheet, 10 
inches square, and the possibility of issuing a 
large number by means of a rotary press with 
steam power, appeared in New York in 1833 
It attained the unprecedented circulation of 
60,000 In 1835 James Gordon Bennett es- 
tablished the Herald, also at one cent It was 


tion, edited by E L Godkin, which was 
henceforth to be a weekly edition of the Post 
Of the group of three editors appointed by 
Villard at that time, Carl Schurz, Horace 
White, and Godkin, Carl Schurz soon resigned, 
and Godkin became its editor until 1900, 
rinking with Horace Greel^r, Charles Gordon 
Bennett, and Charles Dana in that period 
when the policy of a paper was chief!}' shaped 
by its editors Meantime newspapers in other 
hrge cities were attaining importance The 
Springfield (Mass ) Republican, the Boston 
Jownal and the Advertisei, the Philadelphia 
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followed by the Tribune, founded by Horace 
Greeley in 1841, the Times, founded by Henry 
J Raymond in 1850, and the World, after- 
wards edited by Manton Marble, m i860 
Sunday editions came into being through the 
call for news of battles m the Civil War By 
j868 they became common all over the coun- 
try Later came the Jownal and the Ameri- 
can, which, hke the World, printed a number 
of editions daily The New York Evening 
Post, founded 1801, had passed in 1829 under 
the editorial control of Wilham Cullen Bry- 
ant who then became also its chief owner 
and continued as its editor until his death m 
1878 In 1881 it was acquired by Henry Vil- 
lard who bought at the same time The Na- 


dger, the Detroit Free Press, the Chicago 
ibwte, ranked v/ith those of New York 
:y m enterprise and arculation Amalga- 
ition of newspapers has gone on in the 
iited States as well as in England A dc- 
rture m American journalism is the intro- 
ction of so-called ‘tabloid newspapers, 
lers printed on small sheets and consisting 
gely of pictures and news 
[n 1800, when New York had three dai y 
vspapers for a aty of 60,000 inhabitan , 
am, electricity, gas, railways, ’ 

ter-mams, sewers, public schools, and un - 
med poheemen and firemen were unknoiv n 

e prmlBS.of sevenJbu-toJ ‘?»;f 
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orij by aslonnhmg .npro..»=n» » N™ that porUon of Ha Bible 

“Ti.^i.Sr^ypa-^tt.t w"r.a .Snpof aa Goapal aaeardag lo 

power-press, stereotyping, type seuing john^ The Acts. 

chinery, and the making of paper from w Pn,,i.ne Eoikles ^to the Romans, Conn- 

palp >.800 aepaparu^d for p^p- “SSSSa™ O'- 

cost 23 cents a pound, while to-day it ^ les tu ans t, « . p 


than one-fifth of that price (See Printing, 
TyPESETTiNG Machines ) 

The preparation of the ‘copy’ or material 
fo»* a great newspaper requires a staff of men 
running into the hundreds For the collection 
of general news throughout the country the 


ossians, Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus, and 
Philemon, the Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
Epistle of James, the two Epistles of Peter, 
the Epistle of John, the Epistle of Jude, and 
the Revelation of John 

The language and text of the New Testa-* 


of general news througnout „,ent are di^ussed in this work under the 

newspaper agenaes perform a service whic . . Testament 


would be impossible for any one newspaper 
For local news every large city has press asso- 
aations of its own and maintains its own cor- 
respondents m other large cities and in Wash- 
ington, with a special corps of men who can 
be dispatched at an hour’s notice to any part 
of the country Upon a mormng daily the 
great mass of ‘copy,’ telegraphic and local, 
should be edited and sent to the composing 
room by ten o’clock in the evening After 
that come the important dispatches from 
Washington, the news of political meeUngs, 
and of local evening events At one o’clock 
in the mommg the last pages are made up and 
a few moments later the presses begin to re- 
volve .Rapidity in typesetting has been more 
than doubled in the last twentv years by the 
use of the linotype and other typesetting ma- 
chines The latest type of press, operated by 
electnaty, consumes 70 m of paper per hour, 
and turns out 100,000 papers of 8 pages, 
pasted, folded, and counted For the Sunday 
editions of the great aty daihes, pictures, 
manv of them in color, are now lavishly used, 
the photographic processes having reduced the 
cost of such work to one-tenth of what it 
w ould have been 40 years ago 
Newt, or Eft {Tnton ) , a tailed amphibian, 
belonging to the same family as the salaman- 
der, but characterized by the strong compres- 
sion of the tail, which is used as a swimming 
organ The commonest of American species is 
Dteniyciilits vzrens, about 4 inches long and 
greenish brown in color Soon after matunty, 
when still small m size, it quits the water, 
goes mto the woods, and becomes vermilhon- 
red, wuth a row of bnght dots along the sides 
There it remains, growing continuously for 
two or even more years, when it returns to 
the w ater, resumes a green dress, and seeks a 
mate About three w»eeks after hatching the 
lungs become functional About the same time 
the animal adopts a carnivorous instead of a 
vegetarian diet As the lungs become more 


heading Bible, as is also the New Testament 
Canon, while the different books are treated 
under their own names The study of the New 
Testament— the origin of the writings, their 
authors, their dates, their histoncal setting, 
and their purpose — has given rise to a body 
of Uteraturc embodying the results of critical 
study of each book and of the New Testament 
Canon as a whole See the separate books 
and Bible 

New Thought, the somewhat indefinite 
title under which are grouped many phases 
of belief in the power of the human will to 
control the physical body, the mental condi- 
tion of one’s self and others, and the conditions 
of one’s environment, cspeaally in a secular 
sense It attacks disease and mental inhar- 













Sir Isaac Newton 


mony by systematic compliance with certain 
acknowledged laws of health (selection of 
food, thorough masticabon, open air exer- 
ases, etc), conscious affirmation of freedom 
from inharmonv, and of abihty to reahze the 
desires (fame, wealth, success), through the 
, power of the will as developed by auto^sugges- 
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tion to the conscious mind, and to the so- 
callcd ‘sub-conscious mind’ when in the 
hypnotic state of ‘relaxilion ’ Consult Henry 
Wood’s The New Thoicsht Simplified, and 
Orison Swett Marden’s Peace, Powei and 
Plenty' 

Newton, city, Massachusetts, Middle- 
sex county, on the Charles River, is a resi- 
dential suburb of Boston It has an extensive 
park system, the Metropolitan Parkway bor- 
dering the Charles River for some distance 
The Andover-Newton Theological Institution 
is situated here, as is also Lasell Seminary for 
Young Women Newton was settled as part 
of Cambridge in 1631, p 69,873 

Newton, Alfred (1829-1907), English 
ornithologist It was owing to his report on 
the bird life of Iceland, North America, and 
othev regions that the British Association 
took steps (1868) to procuie legislation for 
the protection of birds 

Newton, Gilbert Stuart (i 794 "i 83 S), 
English portrait and genre painter,^ was born 
in Hahfax, Nova Scotia He was a pupil of 
his uncle, Gilbert Stuart He imitated Wat- 
teau, pioducmg small genre works -The 
Metropolitan Museum of New York has one 
of his pictures entitled The Deseited (1821) 
He painted portraits of Thomas Moore, Sir 
Walter Scott, and Washington Irving 

Newton, Hubert Anson (1830-96), Am- 
erican astronomer, was boin m Sherburne, 
N Y His special leseaich work was in 
geometry and in the mathematical problems 
in meteoric astronomy Bv purely geo- 
metric reasoning he was able to show that 
a streata of meteors in 1866 was connected 
'with a comet then visible His investiga- 
tions in this class of work gave him rank 
as one of the highest authorities on meteoric 
phenomena 

Newton, Sir Isaac (1642-1727), English 
natural philosopher, was born in Wools- 
thorpe, Lincolnshire He entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1661, and applied 
himself to the study of mathematics In 
1665-7 he invented the binomial theorem, 
the method of tangents, and the fluxional 
calculus (direct and inverse) Late in 1665 — 
if the tradition is authentic— -the fall of an 
apple in the garden at Woolsthorpe started 
the tram of thought which led him to the 
discovery of universal gravitation He then 
deduced the rule of inverse squares from 
Kepler’s third law, and attempted to verify 
It bv the observed motion of the moon The 
great work embodying his conclusions was 
Dubhshed in July, 1687, with the title Phtloso- 


phta Naluralts Pnnctpta Mathematica New- 
ton’s optical researches began in 1666, w'hen 
he resolved white light into its constituent 
colors Two years later he constructed the 
first reflecting telescope Newton was made 
Lucasian professor of mathematics at Cam- 
Ipridge in 1669 The contioversy between 
Newton and Leibniz legarding their respective 
claims to priority in the discoveiy of the 
differential calculus dragged on for a score 
of jears from 1705 JThe facts elicited left 
no room for doubt of New'ton’s onginality 
This contest embittered seven years of his life 
He died at Kensington, and w'as buried in 
Westminster Abbev 

Newton, John (1823-95), American mili- 
tary engineer, was born in Norfolk, Va He 
was graduated at West Point in 1842, and 
was assigned to the corps of engineers After 
a short interval of routine dut\, he became 
an assistant professor of engineeiing at West 
Point (1843-4) He constructed the new bat- 
teries near Fort. Hamilton, N Y , and Fort 
Hancock, Sandy , Hook, N J , and was en- 
gineer in charge of the operations to remove 
the obstruchons at Hell Gate, in the East 
River, New York He retired from the army 
1 in 1886 

Newton, Joseph Fort (1878- ), preach 
er, was born in Decatur, Tex Pastor of Citv 
Temple, London, 1916-19 , St James’ Church, 
Philadelphia, 1930- Among his books is 
Where Are We HI Religion? (i 944 ) 

Newton’s Rings, a phenomenon due to the 
interference of light, described by Sir Isaac 
Newton in 1675 When twm glass surfaces— 
one plane, the other slightly convex— are 
pressed together, a series of tinted fringes 
are seen to surround concentiicallj' the point 
of contact When they arrive in opposite 
phases of vibration, there is destruction, when 
in similar phases, there is reinforcement of 
light — and these effects are pioduccd at dif- 
ferent distances from the center for the dif- 
ferent colors The measurement of the nngs 
gives the wave lengths of piismatic light 

New Year’s Day As far back as 3000 BC 
the New Year festival, called Zakmuk, was 
celebrated by the ancient Babylonians The 
Jewish Purim Feast, the Greek Festival of 
Cronos, the Roman Satumaha, and the mod- 
ern carnival have all had affimty' with this 
Babylonian celebration But the beginning 
of the year did not synchronize in each case 
Whereas the vernal equinox marked the 
Babylonian New Year, and the autumnal 
equinox that of the EgvpUans, Phoenicians, 
and Persians, the year of the Romans ended 
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at the wmter solstice until Julius Caesar 
changed the date to Jan i The Jewish New 
Year occurs early in September, the Chinese, 
between Jan 21 and Feb 19 English custom 
has celebrated the New Year on December 25, 
March 25, and since 1752, January i The 
root idea appears to have been the revival 
of the sun’s strength ; 

New York (the ‘Empire State’) , one of the 
Middle Atlantic States of the United States, 
and one of the original thirteen States The 
State, exclusive of the islands along the At- 
lantic Coast, 15 roughly tnangular in shape, 
and IS bounded on the north and west by 
Lakes Ene and Ontario, the provinces of 
Ontana and Quebec, Canada, and by Penn- 
svlvania,"'on the east by Lake Champlain, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, 
and on the south by New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania Included in the State are a num- 
ber of islands, the most important of which 
are Manhattan Island, contaimng the main 
portion of New York City, at the mouth 
of the Hudson , and Long Island and Staten 
Island — the former between the Atlantic 
Ocean on the south and Long Island Sound 
on the north, the latter bounded mainly by 
New York Bay and Staten Island Sound 
The surface of the State is charactcnzcd 
generally by high elevation and by a hilly or 
undulating contour The Adirondack Moun- 
tains and neighboring ranges and plateaus 
occupy the major part of the region bounded 
by the St Lawrence and Mohawk Rivers and 
by Lakes Jdhamplain and George The high- 
est points in the State are found in the 
Adirondacks , among these may be mentioned 
Mount Marcy or Tahawas (s»344 ft ) The 
Highlands of the Hudson, with their wooded | 
slopes and summits, and the rocky precipices 1 
which they present to view where the nver 
breaks through them, are among the most 
striking scenic features of the State Their 
best-known peaks are Breakneck (1,635 
Stdrm King, Crow’s Nest, and Anthony’s 
Nose See also Hudson River The Catskills, 
a clump of mountains almost arcular in shape, 
cover an area of about 500 square miles, and 
are characterized by beaubful wooded sum- 
mits and deep glens and gorges That portion 
of the State Iving to the west of the Catskills 
IS a plateau rr^ing in at least two broad 
terraces, and a gradual slope from Lake On- 
ario, the higher porbon having an average 
elevation exceeding 1,200 feet The terrace 
evels arc fertile plains, while the abrupt rises 
are the occasion of numerous waterfalls, such 
as those at different points along the Genesee 


River, the preapitous Taughannock Falls, 
near Cayuga Lake, and the beautiful cas- 
cades of Watkins Glen, near Seneca Lake 
New York is abundantly supplied with rivers 
The Hudson, nsing in the Adirondacks and 
flowing southward into New York Bay, is 
the most important comtneraal river water- 
way on the Atlantic Coast, bting navigable 
for large steamboats as far as Troy — ^a dis- 
tance of about 150 miles from its mouth 
New York is a region of beautiful lakes Part 
of Lake Ene and one-half of Lakes Ontano 
and Champlain belong to the State Lake 
George, which discharges its waters into Lake 
Champlain, is noted for its scenery In the 
Adirondack region are hundreds of lakes of 
all sizes, adding to the natural beauties of the 
landscape 

Climate and Soil — ^The climate vanes in 
different parts of the State, being much more 
equable and moderate at the coast and sub- 
I jeet to greater extremes far inland The sur- 
face soil IS almost everywhere the sand and 
clay deposits of the Pleistocene glaciers 
The State is almost enbrely of Palseozoic and 
ArchEcan formations, almost every senes from 
the Laurentian to the Upper Devomah being 
found New York ranks high m the United 
States in the production of g3qisum and in 
the quarrying of hmestone The principal 
mineral industry is the production 01 pe- 
troleum Important is the mining of iron 
ore and production of pig iron, and produc- 
tion of coke from coal brought into the State 
Salt is produced in large quantities from rock- 
salt mines and bnne-wells The Delaware 
Indians made salt from bnne-spnngs in New 
York State and sold it to settlers as early as 
1670, making probably the first commercial 
production of salt in the country, while the 
manufacture of salt by white people in the 
United States was begun near Syracuse about 
17S8 Recognizing the importance of forest 
conservation, the State legislature estabhshed 
m 1855 the Forest Preserve, comprising large 
areas in the two great forested seebons, the 
Adirondack and Catskill Mountains Since 
that bme the State has extended the Forest 
Preserve It is esbmated that the value of 
^e Forest Preserve now exceeds $50,000,000 
The pnncipal trees m the Adirondack and 
Catskill regions are the pme, spruce, hemlock, 
balsam, tamarack, cedar, maple, and birch, 
asjwell as other deaduous trees 

Ittdustnes—The fishenes of the State are 
largely earned on by the population along 
the southern coast of Long Island The large 
^ agncultural interest of the State is dominated 
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by the great urban population, hence there 
IS an enormous output of vegetables and 
dairy produce The State has been greatly 
favored by its geographical position , its vast 
agricultural, lumber, and mineral resources, 
and to a considerable, extent by the water 
power of the Mohawk, upper Hudson, Black, 
and Genesee Rivers, and Niagara Falls A 
system of canals which connect Lake Ontario 
with the Erie Canal and Lake Champlain with 
the Hudson River form a network of inland 
waterways By far the leading industry of 
the State is the making of men’s and women’s 
clothing New York leads all the States 
in printing and pubhshing The textile indus- 
tries — comprising the manufacture of hosiery 
and knit goods, silk and silk goods, carpets 
and rugs, woolen, worsted, and felt goods, 
cotton goods, cordage and twine — considered 
as a unit, rank high among the manufacturing 
industries of the State Slaughtering and meat 
packing, which includes wholesale establish- 
ments only, IS another important industry in 
New York The manufactures of New York 
represent a greater diversity of industry than 
any other State in the Union New York City 
is not only the leading city and the commeraal 
center of the United States, but also the 
industrial metropolis This predominance in 
manufactures is closely connected with the 
abundant supply of labor — ^its large immigrant 
population being in particular an influential 
factor in causing manufacturing enterprises 
to locate there New York City is the chief 
center of trade between the United States 
and Europe, and also one of the prmapal 
distributing points for domestic trade Buf- 
falo IS the second city of importance in the 
State Leading industries are slaughtermg 
and meat packing, foundry and machine-shop 
products, flour-mill and gnst-mill products, 
automobiles, soap Also important are Roch- 
ester, with printing and publishing, and the 
manufacture of photographic apparatus and 
materials, Syracuse with many estabhsh- 
ments, including motor vehicles, agricultural 
machinery, typewriters, foundry and ma- 
chine-shop products, chemicals, furniture, 
cement, clothing and shoes Schenectady is 
famed for electrical machmery, radio de- 
velopment, etc, and locomotives, Troy as 
a center of the collar and cuff mdutsry, 
Utica for its textile manufactures, and Ni- 
agra Falls for hydro-electric developments 
and for food and chemical products 

Cowifliercc — New York easily ranks first 
among the States in both foreign and domestic 
commerce It has a number of ports of entry, 


among which are New York City, with its 
railroad, sea, and river terminals, Buflalo, 
Plattsburg (district, Champlain), Niagara 
Falls (distnct, Niagara), Ogdensburg (dis- 
trict, Oswegatchie) , Oswego, and Rochester 
(distnct, Genesee) 

Population — ^According to the Sixteenth 
decennial Census, held from April 1,^1940 the 
population of the State was 13,479,142 The 
foreign-born numbered altogether 3,191 549, 
of whom 1,730,939 were naturahzed In 1940 
there were 33 cities and 16 villages in the 
State with populations of 10,000 or more 
New York, the largest city in the United 
States, had 7,434,993 an increase of 324,349 
(76 per cent) over its population in 1930 
Buffalo, the second city, had 375.901 inhabi- 
tants — an increase of 2 823 ( 03 per cent ) 
over 1930 Other cities of more than 100 000 
in order of population, were Rochester, Syra- 
cuse, Yonkers, Albany, and Utica In the pop- 
ulation group between 30,000 and 100,000 stood 
SIX aties — Schenectady, Binghamton, Niagara 
Falls, Troy, Mt Vernon, New Rochelle 

Education — ^Though free elementaiy 
schools existed in New York during the early 
Dutch period, in 1811 the common school 
system was permanently established In 1812 
the State Department of Public Instruction 
was organized, with a State superintendent 
having supervision of the schools below col- 
legiate and academic grades The powers of 
the State university were eventually extended 
to include the supervision of professional, sci- 
entific, and technical schools By the Unifica- 
tion Act of 1904 the Board of Regents of the 
State university was given general supervision 
and control of elementary, secondary, and 
higher education Among the institutions of 
higher learning in New York are the follow- 
ing Cornell University, at Ithaca, Columbia 
University, at New York City , Colgate Uni- 
versity, at Hamilton , Hobart College, at 
Geneva , Hamilton College, at Clinton , Union 
University, at Schenectady, New York Uni- 
versity, at New York City, College of the 
City of New York , University of Rochester, at 
Rochester, Syracuse Universitj', at Syracuse, 
University of Buffalo, at Buffalo , Elmira Co - 
lege, at Elmira, Fordham University, at New 
York City, College of St Franos Xavier, 
at Brooklyn, Alfred University, at Alfred, 
Niagara University, at Niagara Falls, bt 
Lawrence Umversity, at Canton , Russell Sage 
CpUege of Practical Arts, at Troy Among 
colleges for women are Barnard, at Aew Yo 
City, and Vassar, at Poughkeepsie The United 
States Mihtary Academy is at West Point 
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Chanties and corrections — There arc three 
State boards appointed hy the governor and 
senate, and having supervision respectively 
of chanties, lunacy, and corrections The De- 
partment 01 Soaal Welfare superintends 1,004 
institutions The House of Refuge on Ran- 
dall’s Island is among private institutions 
receiving State support 
The Department of Mental Hygiene super- 
vises 14 State hospitals for the insane, many 
schools for defectives, and Craig Colony for 
Epileptics 

The State Department of Correction has 
supervision of Auburn Prison, at Auburn, 
Clinton Prison, at Dannemora, Sing Sing 
Pnson, at Ossining, Great Meadow Prison, 
at Comstock, and reformatories The Elmira 
Reformatory is one of the best known in 
the country 

State Parks — New York State maintains 
an elaborate svstem of parks Some of the 
up-state parks are Allegany State Park, i 
m from Salamanca , Battle Island Park, 2 m 
from Fulton, Chenango Valley State Park, 
II m from Binghamton, Chittenango Falls 
State Park, 3 m from Cazenovia, 20 m from 
Syracuse , Clark Reservation, 3 m from Syra- 
cuse, Finger Lakes State Parks, 9 m number, 
are located about the Finger Lakes in central 
New York, Gilbert Lakes State Park, 12 m 
from Oneonta, Green Lakes State Park, 2 m 
from Fayetteville, 9 m from Syracuse, John 
Bovd Thacher Park, 15 m from Albanj , 
Letchworth State Park, 29 m nw of Hor- 
nell, Niagara State Parks, several in number 
at Niagara Falls, Selkirk Shores State Park, 
22 m from Oswego, Tacomc State Park, 
Adirondack Forest Preserve, Thousand Is-' 
lands State Parks , and a number of smaller | 
parks In addition the Saratoga Spnngs 
Reservation is under state jurisdiction 

There are z6 state parks on Long Island 
the largest being Jones Beach, 9 in Westches- 
ter CO , the largest being Poundndge Reser- 
vation, 4 100 acres, and a number of Park- 
uajs The Bronx River Parkwav extends 
from the Botanical Gardens to Kensico Dam 
at Valhalla, the Bronx River Parkway Ex- 
tension, from Kcnsico Dam to the Bear 
Mountain Bridge is patroled by State troop- 
ers 

The Palisades Interstate Park has 47,000 
acres, a river frontage of 22 m , and estends 
from Fort Ue, N J , to Cornwall-on-the 
Hudson It has a depth of 20 m back from 
the nver Palisades I P receives some 10,- 
000(^0 Motors innuilh, the Bear Moun- 
tain Park a section of the Pali^^ades I P has 


fine winter sport facihties and camps for 
summer The Catskill Park, situate in the 
valleys of the Hudson, Mohawk and Dela- 
ware Rivers, embraces over 230,000 acres of 
State owned land, within which are a num- 
ber of campsites for use of the general pub- 
hc This park is reached by several of the 
fine State highways 

Government — The present constitution 
was adopted in 1894 Proposed amendments 
must be approved by a majority of each 
house in two successive legislatures, and then 
b> a majority of the votes cast at a popular 
election Beginning with the year 1916 the 
question of revising the constitution must be 
submitted to popular vote once every 20 
years The legislature consists of a Senate, 
and of an Assembly, both houses are elected 
biennially Regular sessions convene annu- 
ally, in January, and are not limited m 
length The lieutenant-governor is the pre- 
siding officer of the Senate Any bill mav 
originate m either house The chief execu- 
tive officers are the Governor, Lieutenant- 
Governor, Comptroller, Attorney General and 
Secretary to the Governor, all elected for 
four 3"ear terms 

U^'dcr the Reapportionment Act New 
York has 45 Representatives in the National 
Congress New York being the most popu- 
lous State in the umon, has eleven more Con- 
gressional Representatives than the next 
ranking State in population Albany is the 
State capital The judicial authority is vested 
m a Court of Appeals, consisting of a chief 
judge and six associate judges, elected for 
X4 J’^ears, in a Supreme Court of about 100 
justices, elected for 14 years in 9 judicial dis- 
tnets, though each judge has junsdiction 
throughout the State, in four Appellate Di- 
visions of the Supreme Court— ^ne for each 
of the four judicial departments into which 
the State is divided, in County, Surrogates’, 
and City Courts, and m Justices of the Peace 
and Police Justices There is a State Board 
of Claims, appointed by the governor and 
senate New York City has its own judiciary 
sistem 

Bislofy^A number of Spanish, French, 
and Portuguese explorers are supposed to have 
visited the mouth of the Hudson during the 
i6th century, but it remained for Henrv Hud- 
son to r^scover the nver in 1609 and estab- 
lish the Dutch claim to ownership Six weeks 
before this visit, Champlain had come down 
from Canada into the xiorthem part of tht 
State and discovered the lake now bearing bi9 
name The Dutch West India Company, char- 
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tcrcd m 1621, was given practically full po- 
litical and commeraal power in the Dutch 
possessions in America 

The first effort at colonization was made by 
families of Walloons, sent out by the com- 
pany, making settlements on Manhattan Is- 
land in 1623 The first colonists came under 
Captain Cornehus May May was succeeded 
in 1625 by Verhulst, who gave place in 1626 
to Peter Minuit Minuit the same year bought 
Manhattan Island from the Indians for goods 
valued at 60 guilders, or '?24 Three Dutch gov- 
ernors, Woutcr Van Twiller (1633-8), William 
Kieft (1638-47), and Peter Stuyvesant (1647- 
64), occupied the lemamder of the period of 
Dutch rule Under Stuvvcsanl, ‘the last and 
the best of the Dutch governors’, the colony 
prospered, the boundary between the English 
and Dutch colonies was settled, and the Swed- 
ish settlements on the Delaware were added to 
New Amsterdam 

In 1664 Charles n of England sent Colonel 
Nicolls to take possession of the colony, and 
make good his grant of that region to his bro- 
ther, the Duke of York The garrison surren- 
dered, Dutch rule came to an end, and New 
Nctherland became New York, being ruled by 
governors sent out by the Duke The boun- 
daiies of the province were not defined by the 
Dutch The grant to the Duke of Yoik (1664) 
included a part of Maine and the islands s of 
it, and all the region between the Connecticut 
and Delaware Rivers New Jersey was sold 
by the Duke in 1664, and Delaware in 1682 
The portions of the Duke’s grant included in 
Maine and adjacent islands were annexed to 
Massachusetts Bay in 1686 and 1691 That 
portion now included in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut was ceded by various agreements 
with those States, and the independence of 
Vermont was granted in 1790 

During the various intercolonial wars the 
colony suffered an undue share of violence, its 
frontier being pillaged by the French and the 
allied Indians But the Iroquois, who long 
before had been angered by Champlain’s aid 
to the Hurons, remained implacable enemies 
of the French and valuable defenders of the 
New York frontier In 1690 Schenectady was 
by the French and Indians, and most 
of the 250 inhabitants either massacred or cap- 
tured A colonial congress met in 1690 for the 
purpose of making common cause with the 
Iroquois against New France A second, the 
Albany Convention, convened at Albany in 
1754 to ‘confirm and estabhsh the ancient 
friendship of the Five Nations,’ and to consid- 


New York 

er plans of permanent union among the colo- 
nies 

The Stamp Act Congress of 1765 met in 
New York Citj Two years later the New 
York Assembly refused to vote supplies for 
the British troops, and was promptly sus- 
pended by the Crown, but gave way onlv 
when the first Provincial Congress met in 
1775 In 1776 the British fleet took possession 
of New York, which was retained as a base 01 
operations throughout the war New York 
was slow in joining the Union, being the iith 
State to ratify the Constitution This reluc 
tance called out those writings of Hamilton, 
Madison, and Jay known as The Fedetalisl 

Thfe organization of the State government 
began w itli the meeting of a popular conven 
tion at White Plains in 1776 The first State 
constitution, adopted in 1777, remained in 
force 4S vears The fourth and present con- 
stitution dates from 1894. At tlic beginning or 
the Civil War, New York had manv Southern 
sympathizers and the mass of hei people weic 
behevers in States’ Rights, but when hostilities 
actually broke out New York rallied to the 
defence of the Union Nevertheless in 1863 
occurred in New York City what are called 
the ‘Draft Riots,’ occasioned by 'the drafting 
of citizens for military service, and Hor-’t’o 
Seymour, the Deroociatic governor, elected in 
1862, was strong in bis denunciations of the 
war and its leaders 

The Tammany Society, organized in New 
York City in 1789 as a social and patriotic 
body, became identified with the Democratic 
Republican Party in 1798 , and it has since ev- 
erted great influence in the politics of New 
York State as well as New York City (see 
Tammaw Haix) From 1869 to 1871, how- 
ever, it came into marked disrepute on account 
of the so-called ‘Tweed Ring ’ Another Demo- 
cratic ring that flourished in the State from 
1820 to 1850 was known as the ‘Albany Re- 
gency ’ The year 1879 was marked by the first 
legislative meeting m the new State Capital at 
Albany 

In 1903, at a popular referendum, the sum 
of $101,000,000 was voted for the purpose of 
rebuilding the Erie Canal See New Yori- 
State Barge Canal In 1907 the Public Util- 
ities Act was passed, creating two public ser- 
vice commissions State legislation m 
recent years has dealt chiefly with 
economic and social questions Fac- 
tory acts and other labor legislation 
have been passed , the educational and chari- 
table and penal systems have been reor 
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gatiized, and their work extended, and the tax 
system has been overhauled 

The cntninal la\\ was made more severe 
m 1926 The minimum prison term for burg- 
\dxy was raised from 10 to 15 years, and the 
Baumes Law made life impnsonment oblig- 
ator> on persons convicted of a fourth felon- 
ious offence Important recent measures in- 
clude creation of a Board of Milk Control 
to regulate distribution and paces, establish- 
ment of a minimum ^^age system, a bond 
issue for unemployment relief The Saratoga 
Springs Authont> was created as a bodv 
finanaally supported It is a commission for 
the development of the Reservation and med- 
ical treatment at the Springs 
On Dec ii, 1930, the Bank of United 
States, with 61 branches in New York City, 
was closed, the largest suspension of the kind 
in American history The Governor’s term 
having been lengthened, 1937, Governor Leh- 
man was elected, for the fourth time, 1938, for 
a four->ear term Jan i, 1943, Thomas E 
Deuev (R) was inaugurated as governor of 
the state for a four-year term 
Btbhography Consult provincial and 
State Htslones by Schuyler, Smith, Lossing, 
and Brodhead, Tm^s Phy steal Geography 0} 
New Y ork (1902) , Morey’s Government of 
New York (1902I , Lincoln’s Constitutional 
Ststory of New York (5 vols , 1906) , Rob- 
erts’ Planting and Growth of the Empire 
State (2 vols , new ed , 1909) , Alexander’s 
Political History of New York (1909) , Sm- 
gelton’s Dutch New York (1909), Gnffis’ 
Story of New Netherland (1909) , McCoun’s 
Early New York (1910), Chester’s Legal 
and Judicial History of New York (1911) , 
Brummer s Political History of New York 
During the Civil War (1911) , Horne’s His- 
tory of New York (1916) , Sulhvan, J ee of , 
Histdiy of Nev) York State, 1525-1^27 (7 
vols , 1927) , Smith, R B , ed , History of the 
State of New York, Political and Govern- 
rnenmZ (6 vols , 1922) , Abbott, W C , New 
lark tn the American Revolution (1920), 
Stanley, G R, Geogra^fty of New York 
(1925) > and MeSpadden, J W , New York, 
a Romajitic Story fot Young People (1926) 
See also New York an Empire within the 

Republic, W P A Waters’ Pro3cct, New York 
(1940) 

New York, chief aty of the State of New 
York the metropolis of the United States, 
the largest aty in the Western Hemisphere, 
and the second atv in the world in point of 
population Ihe^ Citv Hall is in the loner 
part of Manhattan Island The original aty 


compased part of a narrow tongue of land 
at the mouth of the Hudson River, known 
as Manhattan Island, with the Hudson River 
on the w , and the East and Harlem Rivers 
on the e , and extending northward to Spuy- 
ten Dujwil Creek In 1874 tn 1895 parts 
of Westchester county were incorporated 
withm the aty limits In 1896, through an 
act of the State legislature, Greater New 
York was created by the consolidition of 
Brooklyn, Long Island City, Stxtcn Island, 
Westchester, Flushing, Newtown, Jamaica, 
and parts of Eastchester, Pelham^ and Hemp- 
stead with New York Cit> By the charter 
of 1898 this large territory was divided into 
five boroughs, as follows Manhattan (22 
sq miles), Brooklyn (78 sq miles), Bronx 
(42 sq miles), Queens (130 sq miles), and 
Richmond (57 sq miles) 

Manhattan Borough compases the former 
city of New York, Bronx Borough is the 
distnct n of Manhattan, between the Har« 
lem River and Westchester, Brooklyn 
Borough contains the former aty of that 
name, southward to and induding Coney Is- 
land, Queens Borough contains Long Island 
City, College Point, Flushing, Jamaicx, and 
Rockaway Beach, Richmond Borough com- 
prises the whole of Staten Island The total 
water front is about 340 miles The climate 
of New York City is healthful, but subject 
to sudden temperature changes The harbor 
of New York, which is known as Upper New 
York Bay, composes about 15 sq miles, and 
IS one of the finest in the world, while the 
long diore line of Manhattan, e and w , of- 
fers docking aocommodation for deep-sea 
ships adjacent to the business heart of the 
city The Upper Bay communicates with the 
Lower Bay, which is partly shut off from the 
sea by the tongue of Sandy Hook, through a 
strait called the Narrows, where the shores 
of Long and Staten Islands approach to 
ivithin a mile and a quarter of each other, 
the haghts on either^ side being lined with 
forts On the Brooklyn side arc Fort La- 
feyette and Fort Hamilton, and opposite are 
Fmt Tompkins and Fort Wadsworth An- 
other connection between the Upper and 
Lower Bays is afforded by Staten Island 
bound The Brooklyn shore from Bav Ridge 
to Long Island City, a distance of lo nules, 
IS hned with docks and includes the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard 


— in cue vjppcr uay 

IS the Bartholdi statue of Liberlv Enlighten- 
World, on the site of an old fort on 
Bedloes Island The statue, a colossal bronze 
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ir - ri. t 1 ^ SqUcirCj 3 s the wholesale drv aoods 

ff T Borough of section of the city On the east side, with the 

Manhattan (Manhattan Island) comprises m famous Bowery as a mam arterj^ are Lies 
ts 22 sq imles many of the greatest office of tenement houses, where live and toil hun“ 
buildings in the world, and the largest banks, dreds of thousands of Russian and Pohsh 

cL and Hungarians, Bohemians, and 
CCS, and tencmcnts in America The part of other immigrants The Chinese quarter cen- 


the island below Houston Street, extending 
about two miles from the Battery, is laid 
out w'lth irregular streets, Broadway con- 
stituting Its chief artery' North of Houston 





Statue of Liberty 

Street the streets run e and w from river 
to river, intersected by avenues running n 
and s The streets are numbered from one 
upward and are 260 ft apart The avenues, 
partly known by numbers, but also by let- 
ters and names, are from 500 to 1,000 ft 
apart Broadway takes an almost diagonal 
course throughout the length of the island 
The lower triangular end of the island, 
c\tending from the Battery on the s to the 
vicinity of the City Hall on the n , and 
bounded by tlie Hudson River on the w and 
the East River on the e , comprises the bank- 
ing and exchange district, with Wall and 
Broad Streets and Broadway as thorough- 


teis in Mott Street from Bayard to Chat- 
ham Square Numerous soaal settlements, 
clubs, churches, etc , minister to the wants of 
the working chsses in this part of ihc city 
Recreational opportunities arc provided b> 
numerous public and private institutions, in- 
cluding public comfort stations, free float- 
ing baths, vacation playgrounds, and recrea- 
tion piers 

Along Broadway from Tenth to Thirt>- 
fourth Streets are the wholesale clothiers and 
dealers in cloaks and women’s wear Above 
Thirty-fourth Street hotels, theatres, and 
stores fill Broadway as far as Central Park 
(Fift> -ninth Street) , while Fifth Avenue be- 
low Fifty-ninth Street, once the home of the 
w calthy classes, is now given up in its Ion er 
part to office buddings and from Madison 
Square to Fift3^-ninth Street contains mam 
important hotels, men’s clubs, department 
stores, and jewelry, art, mdhncr\ , and other 
specialty shops Fronting the block from 
Thirty-third to Thirty-fourth Streets, stands 
the gigantic Empire State Building, opened 
May I, 1931, ihen the highest man-made 
structure in the world, surmounted with a 
mooring-mast intended^ for dirigibles The 
magnificent New York Librar}^ is also in this 
section, covering the block from Fortieth to 
Forty-second Streets The west side of the 
city below Central Park is filled mth manu- 
facturing establishments and warehouses for 
a mile from the water front In this region 
! a vast amount of industry is carried on, al- 
most every conceivable tvpe of human ac- 
tivity being represented excepting agricul- 
ture All along the cast side is a continuation 
of the tenement district 
For a distance of 2j^ miles, from Fifty- 
ninth to noth Street, Central Park divides 
the city into two parts On the c are the 
homes of the wealthy, along Fifth, Park and 
Madison Avenues, farther e , to^vard tlie riv- 
er, generally speaking, are the tenements of 
the poorer people, though there has been a 
tendency' recently toward renovation of this 
section At Sutton Place, e of Second Ave- 
nue, are many new homes and apartments 
West of the park are miles of costly apart- 





Photos front Ewing Galloway , N Y 

Upper, Pennsylvania Station Lower, Grand Central Ternttndl 
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Park witb areas 


promenades m America 
Parks — ^In the lower part of Manhattan] 
are a number of small parks, among which 


laent hous^ and n of it extend the sections Garden are m Bronx 
known as Harlem and Washington Hemhts maimrr « *^*^1 t 
Tho fcmer >s the home onS atyViS™ Megmarent 

Negro population Above the Harlem River Cortlandt ParWi ^i'*' I"*/' 

B the Bromr Borough trhere reside thousands SL la^e“ u 'See farfuf 'f “n 
ivho do business in lower Itohattan Along and othef sports, and ktam^a^pSl (f 

the Huton River, from f end Street extends ,56 acres with similar facihtiiXr Sor^A 
Riverside Drive, one of the most beautiful which extends tor seven mito XnrS 

Island Sound Other parks are Mormngside 
( 31/4 acres), Mou^t Morris (20 acres), Poe 

are Battery Park (si acres) at the tip of the Inwood^ail pS ofSs^onrLnSL^iS 
island, contaimng the Aquanum-old CasUe terest (i66 acres), extending n from Dvek- 
Oarjn, scene of Jenny Lind's triumphs- man Street along the Hudson River to Spuy- 
the Walloon Monument, a bronze statue of ten Duyvil Creek Prospect Park, Borough of 
John Encsson, the Verrazano monument, Brooklyn (526 acres), is one of the city’s 
and a memorial shaft to wireless operators finest parks 

who died at sea in the performance of their a large number of the people who do busi- 
duty, Bowling Green, a small tnangle, the ness in Manhattan live far away from their 
oldest park in the aty, containing a statue of shops and ofSccs Every morning this army 
Abraham de Peyster, City Hall Park ( 8 ^ of workers gathers from the dwelling districts 
acres), contaimng City Hall and a statue of m Manhattan, from Bronx, from Brooklyn, 
Nathan Hale, Gramercy Park, belonging to stater Island, Long Island, and from New 
the owners of the surrounding property and jersey and Connecticut The transportation 
containing a bronze statue of Edwin Booth, facilities, cspcaally for the throngs traveling 
Stuyvesant Square, filled with fine old trees, up and down the length of Manhattan Is- 
Union Square (354 acr^), with imposing land arc still ladcquate, notwithstanding the 
statues of .Washington, Lincoln and Lafay- constant improvement of elevated, subway 
ette, Washington Square ( 8 J 4 acres), at the and bus lines The first street horse^ 
southern end of Fifth Avenue, with the Cen- i ^ar iin^' w<iS opened along Fourth Avenue in 
tennial Arch designed by Stanford White and 
costing over $160,000, at its northern en- 


1832 In 1870 the first elevated road, on 
which steam locomouves \vcre used, ran from 


trance, and containing statues of Alexander Battery to sgth Street Eight years later 


Holley and Ganbaldi, Madison Square with 
its statues of Roscoe Conkhng, President 
Arthur, W H Seward, Admiral Farragut and 
the Eternal Light, an electric star, memorial 
to, the city’s World War dead , and Brvant 
Park, occupying the square behind the Pub 


the Sixth Avenue elevated line was extended 
to Harlem, and parallel lines were built on 
Second and Third Avenues The first im- 
portant surface cable line was run along 
Third Avenue in 1891, electricity later tak- 
ing the place of steam locomotives upon 


he Library, with statutes of William Cullen the elevated roads md the cable in the 
Bryant Washington Irving and Dr James streets 


Marion Sims 

In the heart of the city from 59th Street 1 


Subways — ^W^ith the growth of population 
and the constant widening of the gap bc- 


to noth Street, between Fifth Avenue and tween the homes and business places of the 
Central Park West, lies Central Park, with people, the conditions of crowding, discom- 
862 acres of beautiful wooded spaces, lawns, and danger m local tran‘?portation grew 
lakes and thoroughfares It contains a men- such that in 1900 a contract was awarded bv 
agcnc, the Metropohtan Art Museum, an for the construction of a sub wav rail- 

Egyptian obelisk known as Cleopatra’s system, beginning at the Citv Hall and 
Needle, the Maine Memorial, and statues and running northward with an elevated extension 
busts Riverside Park, lying between River- j^to the Bronx to Bronx' Park A new dual 
side Drive and the Hudson, is bordered bv subwa> s>stcm, built jointly by the Inttr- 
many fine residences and is the site of the boiough Rapid Transit Company and the city 
Soldiers and Sailors xonument, an equestrian on the one part, and by the Brooklyn Rapid 
statue of Joan of Arc, statues of Louis Kos- Transit Company and the city on the other 


suth and Samuel J Tilden, and the fine tomb 
of General U S Grant The New York I 
Zoological Park and New York Botanical 1 


part, was started in 1913 and opened for op- 
eration in 1918 In 1932 the Interborough 
Rapid Transit SubWay had two important 
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s\ stems the Lcxinpton Avenue line on the 
cast side and the ScNcnth A\enuc line on the 
west Mdc of Manhattan Island, both running 
n and s the entire length of Manhattan, ex- 
tending into BrookUn and into the Bronx, 
with terminals at Thtbush \xcnuc, Brook- 
hn, at 242nd Street, Manhattan and at Pel- 
ham Ba\ Park, and it has cross connections 
in Manhattan, Brookhn and Queens A sec- 
ond subwa\ 5>stc”i IS the BrookUn-Man- 
hattan Transit lines, which b\ di\crsc routes 
connect Brookhn and Queens to Manhattan 
by bndge and tunnel 

In 1932 a third subwa> system, the In- 
dependent Subw a> , w as opened This tra\ els 
greater distances, with fewer stops, at highj 
speed and is modem in its effort to pro\ idc I 
space and comfort for passenger*! Five new 
^unncls arc included in the plans of this s\s- 
tem Traffic lights on surface streets on a 
‘progress svstem,* to provide continuous xch- 
iLular movement at a certain speed, pro\cd 
successful in 1932 and warranted the ex- 
pansion of the system 

Railroads — ^Most of the important rail- 
roads in the United Slates scr\e New York 
cither b> track or b> coastwise •steamer ser\- 
icc from some other port Of these roads onh 
the Penn5\lvania at 33rd Street and the New' 
York Central ha\ e passenger stations of their 
ow n in Manhattan Some of the greatest rail- 
roads use these, other railroads send their pas- 
sengers by femes or tube trains from ter- 
minals on the New Jersey side of the Hudson 
River 

Airways — ^Many lines of air service arc op- 
erated from New York Floyd Bennett Field 
on Barren Island in Jamaica Ba> , built by the 
city, has a landing place for seaplanes Ne- 
wark Metropolitan Airport accommodates a 
number of important air transport lines 
Curtiss Valley Stream Airport, at Valley 
Stream, L I , Essex Field, at Caldwell, New 
Jersey, North Beach Seaplane Base, at Bow- 
ery Bay, L I , Roosevelt Field, at Garden 
City, L I , and Teterboro Field, at Has- 
brouck Heights, New Jersey, arc the most 
important landing fields w'hich serve New 
York flyers 

Steamship Lines — ^Both passengers and 
shippers of freight can find here, practically 
dt all times, vessels about to sail for mi 
section of the world It is estimated that 
four out of five travelers going abroad em- 
bark at New York City 

Budges — ^The first serious effort to accom- 
modate the enormous passenger traffic be- 


tween Brookhn and New York dates Iron 
1S70, when the Brookhn ^U'^pension bridge, 
opened to the public in iSS^, was bigun It 
extends from Park Row , iM iiihalt m, to 
Sands and Wa'jhinglon Streets, Brookhn Its 
towers Teach 272 ft abo\c high w iter Dur- 
ing succeeding ^ears tlic rapid growth of the 
nt% prc^^cd so clo^^cly upon ill tin, facilitic*^ 
of transportation that further bridge build- 
ing became a rccognirtd necessity See 
Bunn^ Bridges cros^ni, the Ilirkni Ri\t.r 
arc \Yaslunt,ton Bridge and High B'ldge, a 
stone •structure which carries part of the old 
Croton Aqueduct Ihc George \V Islington 
Memorial Bridge, completed in 1931 (cost 
about $60,000,000} , extends from i7Sth 
Street, Manhattan, to Fort 1 te. New Jcr^t\ 
The Tnborou'»h Bndge, completed co^t 
000 000 and connects Queens, Manhitlan 
and Bronx Tl't VSnehlslonc Bridge from 
the Broi x la I one Island was opened in losn 
Tinwch — ^Tunnel construction his largch 
supplemented the fcrr\ sjsicm for p i*'Scngcr 
communication with long Islind and New 
Jersc\ B\ means of lubes, the Pennsahann 
Railroad is enabled to bring its trains from 
the South and West into the heart of New 
York From the Pcnns\hanii Station two 
cro^stown tunnels run c under 32nd and 
33rd Streets to First A\cnuc, md continue 
under the East Ri\cr to Long Island Cit>, 
where connection is made with the Long Is- 
land Railroad The tunnels of the New \ ork 
Central Railroad include the Park Aaenuc 
Tunnel (opened in 1837) ^^om Grand Cen- 
tral Station at 4Sth Street to 96111 Street, 
and St Mare’s Tunnel under St Mark’s 
Park, Bronx (opened m 190;) The Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Tunnel S>stcm in- 
cludes the following tubes under the East 
River A tunnel from the Battcr\, New' 
York, to Joralcmon Street, Brooklyn (opened 
m 1908) , the Clark Street Tubes from In- 
terborough Seventh Avenue Subway in low- 
er Manhattan under the East Ri\ci to 
Brooklyn (opened in 1919) , Belmont Tun- 
nel from 42nd Street, Manhattan, to Long 
Island City (opened in 1915) , and two Har- 
Um Rixcr tunnels, one for the Lenox A\c- 
nuc I me (opened in 1905), and one for the 
Lexington Avenue Line (opened in 1918) 
In 19291 the Indcpenduit Subway opened a 
tunnel from Fulton Street, Manhattan, to 
Cranberry Street, Brooklyn In 1927 the 
Holland Vehicular lunnd wms epened undti 
the Hudson River from ManhiUm ir Jcrsc\ 

I City The Lincoln lunnel to Wetluiw'ken 
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The Empire Slate Building 


N Jt w’as opened (i tube), 193? The 
Queens-Midtown Tunnel was under construc- 
tion, 1939 See Holland Vehicular Tunnel 


Water Supply — ^The water supply of the 
city IS obtained from two mam sources the 
Croton watershed (375 sq m), 22 m n of 
the city line, introduced in 1842, and the 
Schoharie and Esopus watersheds (571 sq 
m }, in the Catskill Mountains, mtroduced 
in 1917 


Buildings — ^The first skyscraper distnct 
in New York was from the Battery to Worth 
Street Many of the earhest sk3^crapers are 
surpassed by newer and larger buildings The 
Singer Building (41 stories) at 149 Broad- 
way, which dominated the aty skjhne in 
1907, had dropped to 17th place in the list in 
1932 The Metropolitan Life Building (50 
stones), at Madison Square, which followed 
the Singer Building, held first place until the 
Woolworth Building (55 stories) was erected 
in 1913 at 233 Broadway — ^then the world’s 
tallest building after the Eiffel Tower, Pans 
It was not until 1930 that the Woolworth 
Building was surpassed by the Chrysler Tow- 
er (77 stones), at Lexington Avenue and 
42nd Street, taller than Eiffel Tower Be- 
tween 1930 and 1932, three other buildings 
were erected in New York which surpassed 
the Eiffel Tower the Manhattan Company 
Building, at 40 Wall Stfeet (70 stories), Cities 
Service (67 stories), at Pearl, Pine and Cedar 
Streets, and the Empire State (86 stories), at 
Fifth Avenue and 34th Street Thus a second 
and third zone of skyscrapers sprang up, the 
second in the neighborhood of 42nd Street 
and the third at 34th Street With the erec- 
tion of the RCA Building in Radio City (70 
stones) in 1932, at 6th Avenue and So^h 
Street, a fourth area of tall buildings is 
marked To the first group have been added 
the Citv Bank-Farmers’ Trust (S9 stones), 
at William and Beaver Streets, No i Wall 
Street (51 stories). Continental Bank (48 
stones), at 30 Broad Street, Equitable Trust 
(42 stories) , at 15 Broad Street, the Bank- 
:rs’ Trust (39 stories), at Wall and Nassau 
Streets, the Equitable Building (42 stonte), 

It 120 Broadway, and nearly a score of other 
luildings 30 and 40 stories high In the 42nd 
Street zone nse 500 Fifth Avenue (58 stones) » 
Lincoln Building (53 stories), at 60 East 42nd 
Street (48 stones), Chanin Building (34 
tones), at Lexington Avenue and 42nd 
:treet, the Continental Building (43 storiM), 
t Broadway and 41st Street, Lcf court Na- 
lonal Building (40 stories), at Fifth Ave- 
ue and 43rd Street, 29S Madison Avenue 
40 stones), at 41st Street, and about a 
ozen other buildings from to 4® s^on 
ich In the 3Alh Street section stands ^Pl- 
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son Tower Building (48 stories), at Sev- 
enth Avenue and 34th Street, Navarre Mer- 
cantile (44 stones), at Seventh Avenue and 
{8th Street, Hotel New Yorker (43 stories), 
< at Eighth Avenue and 34th Street In the 
fourth skyscraper region are the Fuller 
Building (42 stones), at S7th Street and 
Madison Avenue, the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
(47 stones) , at Park Avenue and soth Street, 
Ritz Tower (42 stones) , at Park Avenue and 
S7th Street, and 444 Madison Avenue (43 
stories), at 30th Street 
Wall Street (so-called because of the wall 
from river to river which once stood here as 


Row between Duane Street and Tryon Row, 
spanning Chambers Street with a great arch 
way and extending to Centre Stieet This 
immense building of 24 stories has 700,297 
sq ft available floor space — ^an area of about 
16 acres 

West of where Broadway turns at nth 
Street, is Washington Square, long the home 
of the conservative, and with handsome old 
houses ^now mostly being transformed into 
apartments and studios, w of this section 
lies the region 'Greenwich Village' The 
Washington Arch, erected of white marble in 
1892, stands at the entrance to Fifth Avenue 



Seth Low Library, Columbia Univeraty 


protection for the little town of New Am- 
sterdam) runs from Broadway to the East 
River, and contains the Sub-treasury, a mas- 
sive granite pile on the site of the foimer 
City Hall, where Washington took oath as 
first President of the United States In the 
buildings that line Will Street from end to 
end are the greatest banks in the country 
and the offices of hosts of stock brokers, 
bankers and lawyers 

On Liberty Stieet, near Broadway, is the 
Chamber of Commeice, on Nassau Street the 
home of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and farther w, on Churcli Street, 
from Cortlandt to Fulton, arc the twin Hud- 
son Terminal Buildings from beneath which 
run the Hudson tubes On Centre, Lafavette 
and Franklin Streets stands ‘The Tombs, 
the City Prison, connected with the Crimi- 
nal Court Building by a bridge (the ‘Bridge 
of Sighs’) City Hall Park extends from 
Clumbers to Mail Streets and from Park 
Row to Broadway It contains City Hall, 
Countv Court House and City Court House 
There is a new Federal Court House above 

Foley Square j t> 1 

‘ The Muniapal Building is located on Park 


East, on the river, is Bellevue Hospital, at 
26th Street, and at dgth Street and Avenue 
A the buildings of the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research 
Surrounding Madison Square arc some 
notable structures On the ne stood until 
1925 the famous old Madison Square Ga^ 
den At the sw is the Flatiron Building, said 
to be the world’s first steel skyscraper On 
the e is the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
building, with its magnificent clock tower, 
700 ft high Broadway and 42nd Street 
(Times Square) is the center of the theatri- 
cal distnct At 42nd Street and Broadway 
IS the rimes Building, 28 stones high 

In the vicinity of S9th Street, Fifth Ave- 
nue and Park Avenue, are grouped some ot 
the most costly hotels in America, including 
the St Regis, Gotham, Plaza, Savoy-Plaza 
and Sherry-Netherlands Rockefeller Center, 
‘Radio Citv,’ occupies three city blocks from 
48th to Sist Streets between Fifth and Sixth 
Avenues The RCA Building, menUoned 
above, contained at date of building the 
world’s largest broadcistmg studio This aty 
within a city is the biggest construction pri- 
est ever undertaken b> pnvatc capital io 
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the \\ of Radio City, on Eighth Avenue be- 
tween 49th ind soth Streets is New Madison 
Squire Girden 

I icing Central Park at 77tk Street is the 
Mu*jcum of Natural History, while nearby 
Is the New York Historical Society’s Build- 
ing On the c side of the Park, at Fifth Ave- 
nue and 82nd Street, is the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum' of Art At looth Street is the Mount 
Smai IIo«spilil, and at 103rd Street the New 
\ ork Academy of Medicine 
On the East River, between 69th Street 
and 7i5t Street, is the New York Hospital — 
Cornell Medical Association, opened Sept 
I, 1932, occupMng II buildings costing $30,- 
000,000 The Lying-in Hospital (now the 
Women’s Hospital) and the Manhattan Ma- 
tcrnit> and Dispensary Hospital arc a part 
of this medical center 
On the west side of the citv, at ii6th 
Street, arc located the fine buildings of Co 
lumbia Univcrsit>, among them the $1,000,- 
000 Librarv — the gift of former President 
Seth Low — and St Paul’s Chapel At the 
foot of the Librar> steps is the heroic figure 
Uma Mater, the work of Daniel C French 
West of the Uni\crsit\ grounds, and to the 
arc the buildings of Barnard College, 


Teachers College, and the Horace Mann 
School for Girls 
Tile new Cathedral and St Luke’s Hos- 
pilal arc located on Cathedral Heights Far- 
ther n , on W’ashington Heights, arc the mag- 
nificent group of buildings of the College of 
tht CiU of New York Sec New^ York, Col- 
nri 01 Tiir Cit\ oi 
Rutrvidc Dri\c is continued across the 
Hirkm \allc\ b\ a magnificent \iaduct, and 
run*; dong the n\cr to Inwood, opposite 
vluch, on the heights across the Harlem 
Uucr, arc the buildings of New York Uni- 
\crMt\, with lU domed Library and Hall of 
lame, in which tablets to eminent \mcn- 
cin*' find a place The coloiiiil Jumcl Man- 
sion, hi lit about 176^, w at i6oth Street and 
Jurul Placi It was \\ a'^hincton’s headquar- 
ter', from Stplimbcr to October, 1776, and 
' i*' purdn«^ed b% the cii\ in 1903, it is now 
*1 nil* aim of Rcxolutionarx rchc*i 

U Strict, near the Wadnnglon 


worship in the five boroughs of New York, 
of w'hich 1,044 are Jewish The Cathedral 
of St Jphn the Divine stands on Cathedral 
Heights near 113th Street Begun in 1883, it 
IS the largest cathedral in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, surpassed only by St Peter’s at Rome, 
the Cathedral of Seville and the Duomo of 
Milan In the heart of the business district 
near Wall Street stands, with its graveyard, 
Old Trinity St Bartholomcw'’s, St Thomas, 
and the Church of the Ascension haae fine 
buildings, the Church of the Transfiguration, 
known as the ‘Little Church Around the Cor- 
ner’ IS on 29th Street Riverside Church (for- 
merly Park Ave Baptist Church), at Rn- 
erside Drive and 122nd Street had in 1932 
the w'orld’s largest carillon There arc about 
430 church buildings of the Roman Catholic 
faith, with St Patrick’s Cathedral as the 
center Of Jewash synagogues, the Temple 
Emanu-cl, at Fifth Avenue and 6ist Street 
(in 1927 consolidated wath Temple Bcth-el), 
the third largest religious structure in New 
York Citv and the Shearith Israel (whose so- 
act> dates back to 1675), at Central Park 
West and 70th Street, arc noteworthv 
Colleges and Seminaries — Columbia Uni- 
versity, one of the oldest and best known in- 
stitutions of learning in the United States, 
was founded in 1754 as King’s College Its 
first buildings were in Murray Street, in 
iSs7 it moved to 4gth Street and Madison, 
and in 1896 to Morningsidc Heights Affilia- 
ted with the Univcr«itv arc Barnard College, 
and the College of Phvsicians and Surgeons 
The New York Univcrsilv has a number of 
fine buddings in the Bronx and on Washing- 
ton Square Tlic City supports three institu- 
tions for higher learning Citv College for 
men, Hunter College for women, and Brook- 
Ivn College Fordham Umvcrsitv (R C), 
on Third Avenue and igcth Street, and Man- 
hattan College (R C ) arc also notable 
The Union Theological Scminarv s home is 
on Morningsidc Hcit.hts, while the Prolcs- 
taat Episcopal Church has its General Theo- 
logical Scminarv in a bcautiiul ^roup 01 
buildings of the English umvcrsitv stvlc at 
Twcnlv-firat Street and Ninth \vcnuc The 
Jewish Thcologic**! Scmimr i- on We ♦ i2^d 


llnd i, Is ihc northern skv^cripcr g-oup { ‘Strict Copper Lnion offers frtc tuition tc 
•—Hi Cohiirina Mcdicil department, (the j thousand^ oi studen*- \nong the medical 
1 I nl Ph\ Minns ind Sur^^tor^) com- 1 collct.(^ not mentioned '>bovi arc lit Cornell 
\ i*h till Prc'V uriin Ho-pil il Sloint ' Mulir'l C0IK-.C a id I i ivcr- tv iru lltlkvt^c 
'ml \amKrluU Clime, Ho^pi'al Mcdual CrlUce 
*v» f» 'tie Centre ! / j rr it ^ — Thtrt art th^ee 

fc — List emus shows 2 S09 p\ hi c hlri’^v lorporvions ir the utv the 
* *'1.* % nico*^tcs ind o^li* pbcei of i \^v Pubbe I ib’nrv t* c Brootlyn 
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Public Libnn , ind the Queens BorouRb 
Pubbe Librm In i8g6 Xndrew Cirncijic of- 
fered the Cit\ $St2oo,ooo for 50 llbnr^ 
buildings the Cit\ to Ornish iht «ilcs and 
equipment Tlic New York Public Librir\ 
has built nnn\ branches with its pirt of the 
gift, its mam center is the prcit buildinc at 
42nd Street and Fifth A\cnuc 
Columbia Lni\cr^il\ and Cooper Union 
ako base hbrnnes which arc open to the pub- 
lic There arc also pri\ ate collections opened 
to spcaal students Tlic ^Ictropolitan Mu*^- 
eum of Art, «itualed in Cenlril Pari near 
82nd Street, houses \aluablc collections^ of 


Ilolch — When the \slor Ilou'^c in lower 
Broadwaa was built, it could ucommodatc 
400 guests, and there were but four other 
good hoUls in the cil\ Toda\ New ^ork 
a cit\ of hotils who<^c accommodations arc 
unexcelled \mong the largest arc the follow- 
ing with numbers of room*! St George, 
BrookUn {2,6 -»2) , the New Yorl er, at Fight 
\\cnuc and ^41)1 Strict (2500), the Penn- 
s\Kann, at Sexenth \xcnuc and vnd Street 
(2,-»oo), the Waldorf- \«loria, at Park \\e- 
nuc and 50th Sirtcl (2,200), the Taft, it 
5olh Strict and Sex mill Axenue (2,200) , and 
the Commodore, at Icximton Axenue and 
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paintings, sculpture, mtiquitie«, porcelains, 
jades, armor, etc The Cloisters (formcrlj 
George Grc> Barnard Cloi’Jtcrs), on W^a«h- 
mgton Heights, hou«:cs the Mu«cilln’s Mcdim- 
lal art The American Museum of Natural 
History on the w side of Central Park is 
xxorld famous for its exhibitions, researches 
and publications The Aquarium contains a 
collection of aquatic animals and a special 
hbrarj 

Theatres — Among the largest theatres arc 
mternational Music Hall (6,200 scats), in 
Radio City, said to be the worlds largest 
theatre, the Hippodrome (5,200 seats), the 
Metropolitan Opera House (3,366 scats), the 
Casino (3,000 scats) , motion picture houses 
include th6 Capitol (5,400 scats) , Paramount 
Uiooo seats), Roxy (4,000 scats), the new 
(3 j^oo seats), opened in 1932 m Ra- 
dio City Carnegie Hall (2,800 seats), built 
by Andrew Carnegie m 1891 at a cost of $1,- 
000,000 and rented at a nominal price, is 
used for concerts 


42nd Street (1,958) The McMpin, the Bar- 
bizon-Plaza, it Sixth \xcnuc and Central 
Park South, Shelton, at Lexington Avenue 
and 49th Street , S i\ o> -PI iza, Biltmorc, and 
Astor, arc well known Elaborate in decora- 
tions and appointments arc the St Regis and 
the Gotham at Fifth Axenue and 55th Street, 
the Ambassador on Park Axenue and 51st 
Street, the Plaza, Sherrj -Netherlands, on 
Fifth Ax^enue near Central Park, the Ritz- 
Carlton, at Madison Axenue and 46th Street, 
the Vanderbilt at Park Avenue and 34tb 
Street The Martha Washington, Panhcllcnic 
House, the Rutledge and the Barbizon arc 
for women only 

Clubs — New York abounds in active 
clubs The Union, at Fifth Avenue and 51st 
Street, IS the oldest (1836) The Centuo’ 
Club, the Lotus, Chemists’, Engineers’, Pen 
and Brush, and National Arts Club have lit 
i erary, artistic or scientific membership Other 
! notable clubs arc the Cosmopolitan, Colony 
I Knickerbocker, Lambs’, Metropolitan, Na- 
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tional Democratic, Press, Racquet and Ten- 
nis and Republican The Players’ Club, m 
Gramercy Park, owes its building to the gen- 
erosity of Edwin Booth The Progress Club 
admits only Jewish members, and the Uni- 
versity Club only college graduates 

Newspapets — ^Thcre arc about 86 daily 
new'spapers published in the Greater aty 
The oldest daily paper is the Evening Post, 
founded in 1801 The Siin ivas founded in 
1833, the Iletald in 1835 by James Gordon 
Bennett, the Tttbune in 1841 b3' Horace 
Greeley, the Times in 1830 b3' Heni'y J 
Ravmond, and the World in 1S60 b3' Manton 
Marble The Heiald and the Tribune com- 
bined in 1924 and the Telegram and the 
Wotld in 1931 under the titles Heiald Tri- 
bune and Woild-Telegiam These, w'lth the 
Journal of Commerce, the Journal- American, ' 
Brook’ yn Dai'y Eagle, the Wall Sheet Joui- 
ncl, Biook’yn Times-Vnton and PM are the 
most important daily newspapers Some of 
them issue both morning and evening editions 
Numerous others are in foreign languages 
See Newspapers 

Chanties — ^The chanties of New York City 
that are aty-wide in scope, embrace some 
seven hundred vanous social agenacs, which 
are placed in the following classifica- 
tions (i) municipal or tax-supported re- 
lief agencies ivhich include the Board of 
Child Welfare, the Department of Public 
Welfare and the Volunteer Firemen’s Benev- 
olent Fund, (2) family service agencies such 
as the Chanty Orgamzation Society, the So- 
ciety for Improving the Condition of the! 
Poor, Catholic Chanties, and the Jew-ish So- 
cial Semee Association, and (3) relief so- 
acties, among them the Salvation Army^Vol- 
unteers of America and the Society of St 
Vincent de Paul Thousands of persons are 
drawn mto a hand-to-mouth existence an- 
nuallv from all parts of the world, many 
of them come to New York to be cared for 
dunng the xvinter The Muniapal Lodging 
House, at 43 East 2Sth Street, w'lth accom- 
modations for about Sop in normal times, is 
maintained by the Department of Pubhc 
Welfare The Brace Memorial Newsboys’ 
House assists more than 2,000 boys yearly 
The Chanty Organization Society and such 
settlements as Henry Street do invaluable 
work among the needy with the assistance of 
trained workers 

Many are sent to hospitals for needed care 
These institutions include Bellevue Hospital, 
the oldest in the aty (1816), with an ambu- 
lance scrjdcO) the first of its kmd, datmg from 


1869 Certain State hospitals or asylums for 
the insane are located w'lthln the aty area for 
the benefit of the city population, induding 
the Manhattan State Hospital, on Ward’s 
Island The Icadmg general hospitals arc the 
Presb3'tenan, St Luke’s, St Vincent’s, New 
York, Mount Sinai, Roosevelt, Flower an^ 
Fifth Avenue Tlic Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Riscarch is renowned for the results 
of its investigations and experiments 
Other private organizations are the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society (1833), with its schools, 
evening classes, and summer homes, the As- 
sociation for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor (1843) , the New York City Mission 
and Tract Soaety (1822) , the New York 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Childrei} (1875) , the New York Soaety for 
the Prevention of Cruelt3' to Animals 
(1873) , the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice (1873) , the Soaety foi the Prevention 
of Crime (1877) , and the Russell Sage foun- 
dation (1967), whose administrative chanta- 
ble w'ork withm and beyond the aty is sup- 
plemented by xvell directed investigation The 
St John’s Guild maintains a hospital on 
Staten Island, and also floating hospitals lor 
tuberculosis patients The Seamen’s Church 
Institute, occupying a tw'dve story building 
on South Street, is an institution w'hich cares 
for over 30,000 seamen in the port of New 
York each year In contains a chapel, hotel, 
bank, post office, employment bureau, pub- 
lic lyceum, and school for nautical instruc- 
tion Sailors Snug Harbor, on Staten Island, 
provides a home for aged and infirm seamen 
and IS richty endowed Charitable work on 
religious and denominational lines is repre- 
sented by the United Hebrew Chanties and 
bv various technical schools, institutes, or- 
phanages, homes, and other means of rehef 
of the Jewish poor, also b3 the St Vincent 
dc Paul Soaety (Roman Catholic), the New 
York Catholic Protectory, and other institu- 
tions under Roman Catholic control Instruc- 
tion and relief for the blind are afforded bv 
the New' York Institution for the Blind 
(1S31) There are three institutions for (he 
deaf and dumb 

There are three famous New' York Foui^ 
dations The Russell Sage, Carnegie, and 
Rockefeller The first has for its purpose 
‘improvement of soaal and living conditions 
It undertakes particular^ to proiide 
and statistics on soa-il problems, through lU 
libraiy' ‘i*'d Social Work Year Book, 
tnbutes Its funds to promote child welfare, 
aty and regional planning, prevenUon of dc- 
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Iinqucnc\, etc It halL nrc used b\ social 
service groups for conference*^ etc The 
Carnegie Foundation Ins for its purpose 
the encouragement of education and devote*; 
Its research and funds to allied problems The 
Rockefeller Foundition aids public health, 
medical research, natural sciences, and the 
humanities, as well as economic and socnl 
science Most Nlvv York in*;titution<, ns well 
as others all over the world, receive help 
^ from these 

Public Ldttcalion — ^Tbe public scliools of 
the at} arc under the direction of i Board of 
Education of 7 members, apportioned among 
the scvcrnl boroughs The Citv Superin- 
tendent 01 Schools and eight n«:«ociitcs 
constitute the Board of Superintendent*;, 
which has large jurisdiction over the 


promotion and transfer of tcichcrs, the 
selection of Ic'vt books, and the determina- 
tion of courses of studv The appointment of 
teachers is stnctl> bv the merit *;v‘;tcm Men 
and women teachers receive equal pa} for the 
same grades, the} ma} be retired on a half- 
pav pension after 55 } cars’ senvee 
Manujaclurcs — New Yorl is the leading 
industnal citv of the United States, this pre- 


eminence in manufactures being attributable 
largel} to the citv’s importance as a com- 
meraal, distributing and finanaal center, and 
^Ihe abundant supply of immigrant labor 
The leading industries in Manhattan arc tc 
a large extent the same as those of the city 
as a whole, in the four other boroughs bread 
and other bakery producU lead all industries 
to this product, clothing leads m Brook- 
yo, furniture in Queens, foundry and mi- 
products in the Bronx , and ship 
and boat building in Richmond The most 
important industries are women’s clothing 
publishing, men's and boys’ 
clothmg, fur goods, bread and other bakery 
products, meat packing, perfumes, cosmetics 
and other toilet preparations, foundry and 
machine shop products, electrical machinery; 
apparatus and supphes, knit goods, furni- 
jure, boots and shoes other than rubber, cof- 
cc and spice, roasting and grinding, paints 
fiiv*. cigars and agarettes, men’s 

far# silk and rayon manu- 

ures Other manufactures arc shirts, con- 

pictures, not in- 
projection in theatres, nonferrous- 
products, not including 
strurfn^? products, ship and boat building, 
Jructural and ornamental iron and steel 

cflbctors, danning and preserving, fancy 


and misccll'incous nrticlcs, patent and pro- 
pnclan niedianrs md compounds, htho- 
f.nphinp, bool binding and blank book mak- 
ing, ice cream, drc's'^d fur-, pi ininp mill 
products, marble, granite, slate and other 
stone products 

Comn’crcr at.d Trade — ^Tlic unequalled 
commercial adiantapcs of New York Cita 
are larpch ba'cd on the topopr.iph\ of the 
adjacent country, and on its location rclatnc 
to the productixe areas of the nearer west 
The improximcnt of the onpinal water route 
b\ the New Yorl Stale Barj,e Canal, opened 
in 1918, *er\cd to strengthen New York’s 
poMtion as the great commercial port of the 
United States I low ever, of the Porl’^ axail- 
ahle w iter front scarccU onc-lialf has 
been dc\ eloped Several harbor improve- 
ments liav c increased New or! ’s commercial 
advantages The Ambrose Channef entrance 
to the harbor was completed in 1914 Tlic 
Port Authority of New \ork in 1932 com- 
plclcd the Union Inland Terminal lluildmp 
at Piphth \vcnuc and 15111 Street for the 
handling of all freight of Icss-tlian-carload 
lots It combines warehouse, terminal, fac 
tory , office and loft space in one huge build- 
ing Sec Nrw York AurnoRiTv, Port or 

Bon/ V— New York City is the financial 
center of the countrv The volume of hank 
clearings arc best represented by the fact that 
the Clearing House transactions are about 65 
per cent of the country’s total clearings 

Populaho/t —The growth of New York 
City has been hv leaps and bounds The 
population of Greater New York in 1910 
was 4,766,883, in 1920, 5,620,018 and in 
»9tOi 7.4S4.995i distributed as follows Man- 
hattan, 1,889,924, Hroiiv, i,V91i7ii, Brook- 
lyn, 2,698,205, Queens, 1,297,634, Richmond, 
^74>44i The population increased more 
than 150 times in 150 years — an unprece- 
dented growth The city more than doubled 
its population between 1900 and 1930 The 
greatest density is in New York Countv, 
where there were 84,877 8 persons to the sq 
m in 1930 New York is remarkable for the 
cosmopolitan character of its population, 
33 ^ per cent of the people being foreign- 
born whites The leading nationalities among 
them in 1930 were Russians, 442,431, Ital- 
ians, 440,250, Poles, 238,339, Germans, 237,- 
588, Irish, 220,631, Austrians, 127,169, 
British, 118,441, Jews, 1,765,000 

In 1930 the native white population in 
New York Citv was 62 per cent of the total 
as against 61 7 per cent in 1920 The maxi- 
raito density of population is in the distnct 
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adjacent to the ne edge of Central Park, 
where a great Italian and Spanish section has 
grown up and the density is 217,300 persons 
to the sq m Of the aty’s 23 assembly dis- 
tricts 14 have a density of more than 100,000 
to the sq m 

Finance — ^Before 1873, the Common 
Council had the power of disbursement of 
the city’s finances, although it was custom- 
ary in the middle of the 19th century for the 
legislature to make the annual tax levy for 
the city Following the remarkable period of 
the Tweed ‘Ring’ corruption (1867-72) a 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment, made 
up of the mayor, comptroller, and the aty 
officials, was established The geneial man- 
agement of the finances and responsibility 
for the aty’s credit were lodged with the 
board This plan proved so successful that 
it has been imitated in several American 
cities Under the new city charter which was 
adopted on November 3, 1936, and became 
effective in 1937, the finances of the aty are 
controlled by the Board of Estimate The 
city treasurer collects tl e revenue and dis- 
burses the funds of the aty The comptroller 
is the officer of audit, he also administers the 
sinking funds and handles the management 
of aty bond issues 

Govejnment— The first Greater New York 
charter went into effect in 1898 and followed 
much along the lines of the old city charter, 
but being found defective in various ways, it 
was amended in igoi and again in 1905, 
when the mayor’s term was made four years, 
and eligible for re-election Further impor- 
tant modifications were effected by the Home 
Rule Enabling Act of 1924 On November 3, 
1936, a new city charter was adopted which 
wcrt into effect in 1937 Under this new 
charter the mayor, the comptroller and the 
president of the counal are elected by aty- 
wide vote for four year terms, and each of 
the five boroughs within the city elects a 
borough president, all for four year terms 
The mayor, the comptroller, the president of 
counal and the five borough presidents, of 
themselves, constitute the Board of Estimate 
As members of the Board of Estimate and 
m the proceedings of that board, the major 
has 3 votes, the comptroller 3 votes, the 
president of counal 3 votes, the presidents of 
Manhattan and Brooklyn boroughs have 2 
votes each, and the presidents of Bronx, 
Queens and Richmond boroughs have x vote 
each. There is a City Council of 26 mem- 
bers elected within the boroughs by propor- 
tional representation The number of coun- 


almen will vary more or less with each re- 
apportionment, which is to be made everv 
two years The City Council is the city’s 
legislative body, but its acts, with some 
minor exceptions, must have the concurrence 
of the Board of Estimate, whidi is designed 
to be an administrative body In certain 
cases the mayor has power to veto acts of 
the City Council The citv treasurer is ap- 
pointed by the mayor There is a Planning 
Commission composed of the chief engineer 
of the Board of Estimate and six members 
appointed by the mayor Other bodies under 
the new charter are a Department of Public 
Works, a Department of Housing and Build- 
ing, a Department of Law, a Department of 
Finance, headed by the aty treasurer, and a 
Department of Inveshgation There is also 
an assistant mayor The mayor continues 
to be the chief magistrate of the whole aty 
at large The Planning Commission has to 
do with all njatters of zoning, and also sub- 
mits to the Board of Estimate the capital 
programs for the city for consideration b^ 
the Board of Estimate in making up the 
city’s capital budget The Department of 
Public Works has to do with plants and 
structures The Department of Housing and 
Building has to do with buildings and ten- 
ement house matters The Department of 
In\ estigation must be headed by a lawvtr, 
and he is given discretionary authority to 
undertake any nature of investigation which 
he may deem to be in order for the public 
interest The new charter speafies the cer- 
tain conditions under which the city mav 
issue corporate stock for water suppb^ rapid 
transit, docks, bridges and tunnels, and for 
the purchase of real estate It also specifics 
conditions for the issuance of bonds, based 
on a policy of reduang long term indebted- 
ness and proceeding more nearly according 
to a pay-as-vou-go plan The tax rate ^car 
IS established bv the City Council' on or 
before June 25th of each year The granting 
of franchises comes within the aulhontv of 
the Board of Estimate and no franchise is 
permitted to extend for a term longer than 
25 vears In the 1937 muniapal election T^- 
manv lost control of the atv counal, but 
regained a maJorlt^ in 1939 Fiorelio La 
Guardia continued as mavor 
Police, Fire and Health Departments— itic 
Pohee Department is presided over by a 
Commissioner, appointed by and removabi 
by the mayor, and with to TniaKC ana 

enforce the rules of the department Hc is 
assisted bv 9 deputies The Commission 
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has power to appoint, rcino\c liter Iml ind 
promote members of the force, subject to the 
the a\il «crMcc rules ind the ippropni- 
tions made b\ the Board of Estimate and \p- 
portionmcnt and the Board of Mdermcn The 
duti(S of the uniformed force arc patrol <cr\ - 
ICC and rcfruhtion of traffic The dcpirl- 
TOcnt aUo renders ‘^rMCC Ihrouph the dc- 
tectne di\iqon, the bureau<^ of cnmmal iden- 
tification and mi'^sinj; pcr*-on^ Tht police 
force IS composed of i chief inspector, and 

istant inspector, 9 dcput\ chief in«pcctor<, 
one commanding ofikcr of the detects c bu- 
reau, 2S inspectors, 27 dcput\ in*5i>cclor<, 1 
chief surgeon, 57 «urpcon«, i ^upcnnfcndtnt 
of bmldinc!, ros captains, 28 acting captains, 
646 heutenants, 1068 sergeants, 16915 pa- 
trolmen, J04 policewomen 50 patrolwomen, 
6 chaplains 

The Fire Department is under the control 
of a Commi«ioncr appoint able and rcmo\- 
ablc b) the ma\or He makes rules and ncu- 
lalions nnd appoints commissioners heads of 
bureaus, and all officers and firemen The 
department maintains a fire college for in- 
struction in fire fighting and an automobile 
school for tnaining chauffeurs The depart- 
ment includes 1 chief, 34 dcpul\ chiefs, 96 
battalion chiefs, one chief medical officer, 9 
medical officers, 5 chaplains, 3^2 captains, 
543 lieutenants, 73 engineers of *=lcamcr, 21 
manne engineers, 24 pilots and 5,629 firemen 
It consists of 221 engine companies, 125 
hook and ladder companies, ro fircboats and 
4 rescue companies 

The Health Department is administered b\ 
a Commissioner, appointed and removable 

V the ma\or The department is headed b> 
the Board of Health, which enacts the sani- 
issues emergency health orders, 
and has broad powers id all matters affecting 
the public health The work 15 earned on 
tnrough eight bureaus food and drugs, child 

>Bienc, laboratories, nursing, pre\entablc 
diseases, records, sanitation and health educa- 
tion 


£fw/ory-~The first definite historj of Nc 
orK begins with the expedition of the Enj 
lish adventurer Hendrick Hudson, sent 01 
irom Holland m the Half Moon to discovi 
a short route to India He sailed into Nc 

3, 1609, and dght da^ 
latCT anchored off Manhattan Island Hul 

of f return, of the abundant 

obtained in the ne 
Adriaen Block, commanc 

"Here he arrived in 1613 The burning of h 


\csccl cau«^d Block lo build four habi 
(ation*;, the lir^t hou*5cs on Manhattan Island 
He llun built the RrUlr\s from the remain^ 
of the F/grr In 1614 the SlaU"^ General of 
Hollind chartered the Lnited Netherlands 
Compan\ of New Amsterdam, ind ua\e it 
so\crcignl\ o\cr all the cotintr\ bctwcin 
New I ranee and\irginia This comp m\ was 
succeeded in 1621 In the Dutch \Vi>t India 
Compan\, which was inxcsltd with absolute 
power In 1624 the Afc* Arf/irr/om/, com- 
manded b\ Cornelius Max, was smt out 
from \mstcrdam with Ihirtx fimilics, of 
whom eight min rcmimid on Manhattan 
Island, (he rest of the partx settling in the 
xicinitx One of these colonircrs, \\ilham 
Virhukt, suectedtd Max as goxtrnor, and 
he, in turn, was followed In Peter Minuit, 
who had sukd from \msUrdam in Dcccm- 
btr, 1625, "db instructions to purchase the 
Indians* hunting ground On Max 6, 1626 
he bought Manhattan Ishnd for an assort- 
ment of beads and other trinkets x allied at 
about 60 guilders, equixalent to $2} In 1629 
the Dutch West India Companx brought 
ibout increased coloniration b\ instituting 
the socict) of Palroons Woutcr \ m Twillcr 
succeeded Minuit in 16^3 and during his ad- 
ministnlion (16^^-S) there xxcrc manx clash- 
es between the Dutch and the English, who 
also hid claim to the tcrrilorx from the Con- 
necticut to the Delaware Rixcr Van Twillcr 
was succeeded In William Kieft Stu>xc- 
sant's administration, 1647-G4, xxas confront- 
ed with the disastrous results of Kicft’s 
massacre, without cause, of 120 Algonquin 
Indians in 1G43, and the resulting two xcars* 
war so reduced the settlement that the popu- 
lation fell to 800 In 1653, New Amsterdam 
was incorporated as a citx, and a timber 
wall, or stockade, designed as a protection 
against the Indians and the English, w as built 
along the present site of Wall Street 
Charles ir of Engl ind determined to con- 
quer New Netherlands and m March, 16G4, 
granted that proxincc to his brother James, 
Duke of York On Sept 8 of that 3 car Col 
Richard Nicholls xvith an English force land- 
ed at Nexv Amsterdam, and Stuxvcsant was 
compelled lo surrender the citv and colony 
Upon t iking possession, Colonel Nicholls, as 
agent for the Duke of York, renamed the 
city New York, and became its governor 
The population was then about 1,500 In 
1G68 Francis Lovelace succeeded Nicholls, 
and during his rule the city prospered In 
1673 a Dutch squadron forced the surrender 
of the city to the Dutch government The 
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colony w'as renamed New Orange, and mili- 
tary government was established , but a year 
later, by a treaty of peace, the English re- 
covered possession, and retained it until after 
the Revolution 

Edmund Andros served as governor until 
i68i, when he was succeeded by Thomas 
Dongan (i68i-8), under whom the first Pro- 
vincial Assembly was convened (1683), and 
the first charter granted to the city (1686) 
From this charter dates the present S3 stem 
of docks owned by the muniapality of New 
York The Duke of York’s accession to the 
throne of England in 1685, under the title of 
James n, caused the annulling of the char- 
ter, and the duch3' of New York, with New 
England and New Jersey, was raised to a 
royal province The loss of civil rights grant- 
ed b} the charter, the abolition of long-es- 
tablished boundaries, and the religious and 
political disurbanccs in England gave rise 
to a rebellion in New York City in 1689, 
headed by Jacob Leislcr, who was executed 
in 1691, on a charge of treason 

The first printing press in New York City 
was set up by William Bradford in 1693, 
and in 1703 the first free school was opened 
Slavery had existed for almost a century, and 
of the 6,000 inhabitants in 1712 nearly one 
half were Negroes In that year the Negroes, 
provoked by brutal treatment, rose up in re- 
belhon, hut the insurrection was cruelly re- 
- pressed About 1731 transportation to and 
from Boston was cstabhshed by a monthly 
stage, and in 1756 a stage trip to Philadelphia 
lias first undertaken In 1765 the Stamp Act 
Convention met in New York After the 
Battle of Lexington, a Committee of Public 
Safety assumed charge of the aty, and in 
1776 a considerable part of the Amencan 
troops were quartered there On Sept 14, 
7776, after the Battle of Long Island, the 
city was evacuated by the Continental sol- 
diers, and was at once occupied by the Brit- 
ish, who held it until after the treaty of 
leace The British finally departed on Nov 

as. 1783 

From 178S to 1790 New York City was 
the 'national capital Congress met in the old 
City Hall, on the site of the present Sub- 
Treasury buildmg at Wall and Nassau 
Streets, and it was there that Washington 
was inaugurated President on April 30, 1789 
Tie aty was also the State capital until 
1797. when Albany was chosen In 1789 was 
founded the Society of St Tammany, the 


founaea me oociciy 01 01. j.aniiuauy, me 1 - _ - — nraiar 

progenitor of the present Tammany Hall ^anniversary of the installahon 

- - • • — ' and Board of Aldermen, the aty was pre 


The successful trip of the steamboat Cler- 


mont, constructed by Robert Fulton, which 
began to ply regularly between New York 
and Albanv in 1807, inaugurated an era of 
commeraal development and prosperity In 
1819 the steamer Savannah made her first 
trip from New York across the Atlantic 
Ocean The opening of the Erie Canal in 
1825 gave a vast impetus to New York’s 
commeraal growth Epidemics of cholera in 
1832 and 1834 caused great loss of life and 
in 1835 a fire destroyed $10,000,000 worth 
of property m the business district The fi- 
nancial panic of 1837, during President Jack- 
son’s administration, was also severely felt 
in New York In 1869 an attempt to comer 
gold preapitated a pamc which culminated 
m ‘Black Friday’, and in 1873 another finan- 
aal panic caused mtich loss and suffering 
By 1874 the aty’s growth had extended be- 
yond the Harlem River, and in that year 
a part of Westchester county was incorpor- 
ated w'lth the aty The Tiveed Ring, which 
for several years had robbed the city of mil- 
lions of dollars, was convicted of fraud and 
in 1873 was effectually broken up (See 
Twixd, WlIilAM M ) 

The opening of the first Brooklyn Bridge 
in' 1883 greatly helped inter-communication 
between New York and Brooklyn, which 
was further aided by subsequent bndge build 
ing, and by the construction of elevated rail- 
roads and surface railways In 1886 Bar- 
tholdi’s Statue of Liberty in New York Har- 
bor w'as unveiled Greater New York, a con- 
solidation of Manhattan Island, Brooklyn, 
part of Queen’s County, Richmond, and a 
part of Westchester, was created in 1898 The 
year 1908 saw the Hudson River tunnels to 
New Jersey opened, the Queensboro bridge 
completed, the new Pennsylvania Railroad 
terminal station opened, and the new Mu- 
nicipal Building begun The following year “C 
new city charter became operative The FuJ- 
ton-Hudson Celebration, held from Sept 23 
to Oct 2, with land and water pageants made 
the year memorable The new Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal of the New York Central Rail- 
road was opened in 1913 and the same year 
the new Post Office on Eighth Avenue and 
32nd Street was completed In 
mg regulations adopted by the Board of Es- 
timate and Apportionment as a means 0 
preventing the indiscnminatc erection 01 
structures without relation to naghborhooo 
and intended use went into effect 
191S, on fhe occasion of the two hundredt^ 
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scnted with a new flag by the mayor of 
\mstGrdani The opening of the Catskill 
Aqueduct occurred in October, 1917, and 
the following year saw the practical comple- 
tion of the dual system subway A bomb 
explosion in Wall Street, September, 1920, 
the supposed work of anarchists, caused the 
death of thirty people, the injury of many 
more, and a large property loss The erec- 
tion of a new Liberty Pole, in City Hall 
Park on June 14, 1921, on the exact site of 
the old Liberty Pole of 1776, was an event 
of histone interest to New Yorkers 
During the administration of John P 
Mitchell (1914-17), there was a slight re- 
duction in the expenditures of the city 
Thereafter, governmental costs steadily 
mounted until, in 1933, the city had the 
world's largest municipal budget and the 
largest municipal debt The banks refused 
to finance it further without promise of 
budget reduction Bodies of atizens charged 
waste and graft in the aty administration 
A climax was reached in an investigation of 
city affairs, which resulted in the removal of 
some officials by the governor Mayor Walk- 
er resigned (Sept i, 1932) dunng a personal 
examination into his conduct of office Out 
of this came the demand for a new city 
charter 


Jhc outstanding event of 1939 was th 
opening of the New York World’s Fair, a 
Flushing Meadow Park, in the Borough 0 
Queens, occupying a tract of over 1,200 acre 
of reclaimed swamp land This great inter 
national exposition, surpassing in scope an< 
grandeur any fair heretofore undertake] 

anywhere, unfortunately failed to reahze th 
full measure of its deserved success, becaus 
of the outbreak of war in Europe, in Sep 
ember, 1939 The Fair was repeated in 194c 
Iff 1946, the United Nations began using om 
of the Fair buildings, in same year John D 
ockefeller, Jr gave an $8,000,000 site 11 
c\v York Cit> for a permanent U N home 
Bibliography — Consult Chase’s Ne^ 
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rama (1938) 

New York Authority, Port of — A com 
mission consisting of a chairman, a vice 
chairman and 12 commissioners, xvho are ap- 
pointed, 7 from New York and 7 from New 
Jersey, by their respective State governors 
They serve without compensation The Port 
of New York Authonty was created by a 
treaty between the two sovereign States ol 
New York and New Jersey, signed on April 
30, 1921, and approved by the U S Congress 
in August of that year The Port District as 
defined indudes about 1,463 sq m in New 
York and New Jersey, having 185 munia- 
pahties, and nearly one-tenth of all the popu- 
lation of the United States It Covers Greater 
New York, and portions of Westchester, 
Rockland, and Nassau counties and several of 
themost populous New Jersey counties There 
are three important manne entrances to the 
Port, the Ambrose Channel direct from the 
ocean, the East River from Long Island 
Sound, Hudson River and Barge Canal from 
the Great Lakes, and the canal from Rantan 
Bay to the Delaware River The water front 
IS 800 m on the Hudson River, the East 
River, the upper bays, Jamaica Bay, the Kill 
van Kull, the Arthur Kill, Newark and Ran- 
tan Bays, the Passaic and Hackensack Rivers 

Upon the Port of New York Authonty 
rests the business of unifying as far as pos- 
sible all terminal opeiktions, to establish 
a single unified Port District Twelve trunk 
railroads enter the 'Port — 9 from the New 
Jersey side and 3 from the New York side 
A ship enters or leaves the Port every 10 
minutes of daylight hours Nearly one-tenth 
of all the Nation’s manufactured products 
and 42 per cent of our foreign trade ong- 
inate here To facilitate the movement of 
commerce in and out of the Port the com- 
pact gives the commissioners power to pur- 
chase, construct, lease and operate certain 
transportation facilities, as it undertakes de- 
velopment work in conneebon with belt 
lines, and local harbor improvements 

The commission is required to finance the 
construction of improvements without m 
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creasing the burden of the taxpayers It 
must raise funds on its own credit It is not 
limited as to the amounts of the securities 
it issues, but must meet debt charges, ad- 
ministration and maintenance out of the 
earnings of its own facilities The States of 
New York and New Jersey, in creating the 
commission, expressly forbade it to pledge 
the credit of the States The States did, 
however, advance money for study purposes 
and in aid of construction, thus constituting 
a debt to be repaid without interest Enter- 
prises undertaken included the construction 
of the following bridges the George Wash- 
ington Memorial Bndge, the Arthur Kill 
Bridges and the Bayonne Bridge, and the 
construction of Inland Terminal No i at 
Eighth Avenue and isth Street, Manhattan, 
for the handling of freight of less-than-car- 
load lots, also the Mid-town Tunnel The 
Port Authoritv operates these enterprises 
and the Holland Vehicular Tunnel A 
division of the New York Port Authority is 
the Bureau of Commerce, whose duty it is 
to protect freight rate relationships 

The controversy between New York and 
New Jersey on the question of hghterage 
charges was put before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in 1932 New Jersey com- 
plained of the long-estabhshed practice of 
railroads to supply free hghterage from ter- 
minals to points throughout the waterfront 
of the port of New York Earl N Speer, the 
examiner for the commission advised the 
abolition of free hghterage and suggested a 
price based on a general minimum of 60 
cents a ton by carload lots to be charged for 
lighterage service The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, however, decided in 1934 that 
it would not “split the New York port dis- 
trict into two ports” and ruled against New 
Jersey Otherwise, it granted most of New 
Jersey’s demands in the suit, saying the 
hghterage limits of the harbor should be ex- 
tended to many New Jersey pomts now ex- 
cluded Litigation continued with reference 
to the rates charged between New England 
and points on the New Jersey side of the 
Hudson River 

New York, College of the City of, since 
1926 the name of the corporation under the 
administration and control of the Board of 
Higher Education of the Cit> of New York 
It includes many faculties and courses organ- 
ized in three administrative units, the City 
College (formerly the College of the City of 
New York), Hunter College, and Brookls'n 
College The City College has beautiful 


buildings on Washington Heights and it has 
numerous centers throughout the city, nota- 
bly on Its old site at 23rd Street and Lexing- 
ton Avenue It was chartered as the Free 
Academy, and opened in 1849 with 143 stu- 
dents In 1854 it received collegiate rank 
from the State legislature, and in 1866 was 
given its present title 
New York Public Library, Astor, Len- 
ox, and Tilden Foundations, was formed 
by the consolidation, on May 23, 1895, of 
the Astor and Lenox Libraries, and the Til- 
den Trust It ranks first among the libraries 
of the world in the extent of use by readers, 
and among the first six in size of book collec- 
tion On May 23, 1893, a formal agreement 
of consolidation was made by the trustees of 
the Astor and Lenox Libraries and the Til- 
den Trust, whereby a new corporation of 
twenty-five trustees assumed the control of 
the Astor and Lenox library buildings, the 
collections of about 350,000 volumes, and a 
combined endowment fund of about $ 3 iSoor 
000 for the estabhshment and maintenance 
of a free public library and reading room In 
1901 the New York Fiee Circulating Library 
(incorporated 1880) was included in the pub- 
lic library system, and later, a number of 
independent libraries joined 
After the consolidation, the City of New 
York was invited to co-operate in the enter- 
prise by furnishing a site and erecting an 
adequate central building, and it according- 
ly donated the site of the old Murray Hill 
reservoir at Fifth Avenue and 4^^^ Street 
Plans by Carrere & Hastings were approved 
in November, 1897, and funds were appropri- 
ated for the construction of the building 
The cornerstone was laid in November, 1902, 
and the building was formally opened to the 
public on May 23, 1911 
On March 12, 1901, Andrew Carnegie oi- 
fered a gift of $5,200,000 for the crectiw ol 
branch library buildings in New York Citv, 
with the provision that the city should fur- 
nish sites and adequate maintenance Of this 
amount, $3,360,000 was apportioned for 
buildings in the boroughs of Manhattan, the 
Bronx, and Richmond — the field covered by 
the New York Pubhc Library The first 
building erected under this plan was opened 
in 1902, and in 1932, 45 branches and 11 
sub-branches were in operation, of vhich 39 
occupied Carnegie buildings 

The New York Pubhc Library is made up 
of the Reference and Circulation Depart- 
ments, the former being financed by the cor- 
poration, the latter pnnapally by the citj 
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The Reference Department occupies the 
greater part of the central building The Cir- 
culation Department carries on its work 
througn the branch library buildings, and oc- 
cupies part of the central building as well 
The Municipal Reference Library, located in 
the Muniapal Building on Park Row, also 
belongs to the New York Public Library sys- 
tem Features of the Circulation Depart- 
ment are the hbrar> for the bhnd, having 
n circulation of some 45,000 volumes, and 


New York State Barge Canal, the name 
applied to the canal system of New York 
State, comprising the Erie, Champlain, Oswe- 
go, and Cayuga and Seneca Canals, which 
have been enlarged and improved line 

of the Barge Canal departs from that of the 
original canals throughout considerable of its 
length, the pohey being to canalize the va- 
rious nvers and streams encountered, rather 
than to follow along the sides of the hills 
It leaves Lake Erie at Buffalo, follows the 



Delta Dam 

New York State Barge Canal System 


the extension division uhich supphes collcc- Niagara River to Tonawanda Creek, then 
lions to homes in outl>ing districts, chan- parallels the shore of Lake Ontano to the 
table institutions and cit> departments Work Oswego River, and continues in an easterly 
for children includes stor\ telling and clubs direction to join the Hudson River at Water- 
of the \inous branches A traimng course in ford, thus forming a continuous waterwa> 
libran work is given dunng a two-month from Buffalo and the Great Lakes to New 
penod each autumn York Citv The original Ene Canal was 

In 1939, the Library contained 2,687,377 begun in 1817, largely through the foresight- 
hooks and pamphlets in the Reference Dc- edness of Governor DeWitt Clinton, and was 
partment and 1,390,306 in the Circu- completed m 182$ at a total cost of $7,143,- 
btion Department \mong the publications 789 In 1877 Auditor Schu>lcr stated the 
of the Librar} arc the BuUeitn of the total amount of tolls collected on the entire 

^ Pttbhc Library, a monthlv periodical Canal svstem was $130,034,897 The cities 
conlvimuR bibliographies and other librarv of Alban>, Trov, Schcnectad>, Little Fall®, 
^'itcnil, and the Muntapal Reference Li^ Utica, Rome, Svracuse, Rochester, Lockport, 
Aolfj Tonawanda, Buffalo, Oswego, and WhitchalJ 
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owe much of Ihcir development to the con-* 
struction of the State canals 
In April 1903, the Baj ge Canal Law, 
framed in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the committee, was signed by Gov- 
ernor Benjamin B Odell, Jr, and approved 
by the people at the November election This 
law appropriated $101,000,000 for the im- 
provement of the Erie, Champlain, and Os- 
wego Canals to a depth of 12 ft , a minimum 
width of 75 ft on the bottom in land sec- 
tions, and 200 ft in rivers and lakes The 
preparation of plans, specifications, and esti- 
mates was begun at once, and the first con- 
tract was awarded on April 3, 1905 On 
May IS, 1918, the entiie Canal was opened 
for traffic, though much incidental work re- 
mained to be completed after that date 
An almost unlimited water supply is avail- 
able for the western section of the improved 
Erie Canal by tapping the Niagara River at 
Tonawanda Provision has been made for 
supplying the long levels between Tonawan- 
da and Rochester with a minimum of 1,237 
cubic ft per second There are 35 standard- 
sized locks on the Erie branch of the Barge 
Canal, ii on the Champlain, 7 on the Os- 
wego, and 4 on the Cayuga-Scneca These 
locks are 300 ft long between gates, 45 ft 
wide, with a depth of 12 ft of water over 
the mitre sills, and the lifts vary from 6 to 
4 oJ 4 ft The lock at Little Falls is the high- 
est, with a lift of 4 oJ 4 ft The locks and dams 
are operated, the canal lighted, and the lock 
tenders’ houses and power houses heated by 
electricity, generated for the most part at the 
various locks and dams The system of ani- 
mal towage has been entirely done away 
with, and no tow path is provided on the 
improved canal except for temporary use 
Boats either move under their own power, or 
are towed by tugs The Terminal Act of 1911 
stipulated definitely where the terminals 
should be and fixed the character and amount 
of money to be expended on each The places 
specified included Buffalo, North Tonawanda, 
Tonawanda, Rochester, Lyons, Syracuse, 
Oswego, Utica, Rome, Troy, Albany, four- 
teen localities in New York City, Herkimer, 
Little Falls, Fort Plain, Schenectady, Can- 
aioharie, Rouses Point, Port Henry, White- 
hall, Plattsburg, and Lockport 
The total cost of the State Barge Canal 
IS estimated at $168,000,000 Navigation of 
the canal is free, there are no toll charges 
but there are certain terminal and storage 
fees This u ater system can accommodate an 
annual traffic of 20 million tons, but actually 


carries only about 3 million tons per annum 
New York University, an independent 
educational institution, situated in the City 
of New York It is supported hy endow- 
ments, current gifts, and the tuition fees of 
some twenty thousand students, men and 
women It bears no organic or a£6hated re- 
lationship to the College of the City of New 
York, nor must it be confused with the State 
Department of Education, which is known as 
the University of the State of New York It 
is a non-scctanan institution The University 
offers standard curricula leading to baccalaur- 
eate degrees in liberal arts, pure saence, fine 
arts, and music, professional courses leading 
to degrees in law, education, mediane, den- 
tistry, cngineeringj commerce, retailing, and 
business administration , and wade opportun- 
ity for graduate study and research, leading 
to the graduate degrees In addition to the 
regular courses there are offered speaal 
courses and lectures in great vanety Its 
schools are not confined to a single campus, 
but occupy strategic locations at four centers 
of New York City The first building, a fine 
Gothic structure, was opened in 1835 It was 
here that Professor Samuel F B Morse in- 
vented the recording telegraph (1835) The 
original building w'as replaced, m 1894, by a 
modern eleven-story structure and the phys- 
ical properties of the University at this center 
have since expanded, year by > ear, until now 
all of the buildings occupying three block 
fronts on Washington Square East, together 
with other properties in that vianity, serve 
University purposes At the same time, the 
activities of the institution have been ex- 
tended to three othei centers of the aty In 
1891, a tract of land was purchased at Uni- 
versity Heights, a beautiful campus site in the 
upper part of the city, eleven m n of Wash- 
ington Square Successive additions have in- 
creased this holding to some fortv-five acres 
The Medical College and the College of Den- 
tistry, with classrooms, laboratories, libraries, 
and chnics, occupy six buildings in the Belle- 
vue Hospital district, mid-town At the Iowe> 
end of Manhattan Island, the old Trinity 
School building near the head of Wall Street 
houses the Graduate School of Business Ad 
ministration, and undergraduate busines 
courses 

The Hall of Fame for Great Amcncans, 

completed in 1900* is a semi-circulaz’ struc- 
ture, two stones in height The second story 
15 a colonnade 500 ft in length, joining three 
of the University buildings, and containing 
150 panels for the inscription of the names 
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ot famous Amencans The first story con- 
si'its ot a long corridor and si\ separate rooms, 
Minch are eventually to constitute the 
Museum of the Hall of Fame, designed to 
pre5cr\c mementoes of persons whose names 
are commemorated there 


New York, University of the State of, 
the designation of the corporate body 
charged with, the supervision of the educa- 
tional s\stem of New York State It includes 
in its membership all elementarv, secondary, 
end higher institutions in the State It is 
charged with the genexal management and 
supervision of all the educational work of 
the State, and supervises admission to and 
the practice of certain professions and occu- 
pations, as medicine, pharmac>, dentistr\, 
pubhc accountancy, architecture, engineering, 
nursing, etc It hcenscs teachers, and controls 
the system of examinations and the appor- 
tionments to the schools, the State appropria- 
tions, and the interest from school funds 
The governing Board of the University is 
the Boarc of Regents The President of the 
Univpritj, who is at the same time Commis- 


sionci of Education and chief executive of th< 
Umiersity, is elected by the Regents an< 
serves during their pleasure The adminis 
trative home of the University is the Stat 
Education Building, in Alban>, N Y , whicl 
Was dedicated Oct is-i7j 1912 
New York World’s Fair of 1939 , wa 
formally opened April 30, 1939, at Flushin; 
Meadow Park, in the Borough of Queens 
hong Island The 1200-acre site of the Fan 
an area 50 percent larger than that of Cen 
tral Park, New York, in approximately th 
geographical center of the aty, and abou 
from Broadway and 42nd Streel 
The most extensive exposition ever held 
exce^ing ill previous international fairs ii 
breadth of scope and m splendor, havin: 
ransportation facilities for 160,000 an hour 
300 structures, including 30 major building 
to house exhibits from every part of th 
more than 15 miles of dnves, 20,00 
tenches, ro,ooo shade trees, and a Them 
nf i §1,200,000 The total cos 

in about $125,000,000, finance! 

pirt by a 4 percent debenture bond issu 
at public subscription Unt: 
nriL Nov r, 25,811,733 had pai( 

However, there was still a heav 

Desnlto reopened in 194c 

foreign nation 
‘ " f^’^r evhibits because of World Wa 
second jear was ri, 


New Zealand, Dominion of, British col- 
ony m the South Paafic Ocean, 1,200 m se 
of Australia Total area, 103,862 sq m , 
length, 1,100 m , average breadth, 120 m It 
consists of two long, narrow mam islands, 
North Island and South Island, separated by 
Cook Strait, and a much smaller island, Stew- 
art, separated from South Island bv Foveaux 
Strait The coast of New Zealand is high and 
rugged, and in parts indented with good har- 
bors and inlets A chain of mountains, 
broken by Cook Strait, and branching off 
into side ranges, traxerses the two islands, 
practically dividing them into an eastern and 
a western part Extensive glaciers traverse 
these slopes, descending to wuthin 700 ft of 
sea lavel on the w^estern side , vast snow fields 
crown the*r summits On the eastern coast 
are nearly all the fertile plains, most of the 
population, and the principal towns and bar 
bors In the peninsula north of Auckhnd 
are several harbors, the finest being the Baj 
of Islands and Waitemata, on which Auck- 
land lies 

The chmate, though varied, is salubrious- 
and bracing, never very hot and seldom very 
cold For variety, picturesqueness and wala 
grandeur, the scenery of New Zealand is un- 
rivalled in the Southern Hemisphere In 
North Island is the wonderland of tne vol- 
canic belt, remarkable for its hot lakes and 
pook, which possess cuiative value for rheu- 
matic and skin diseases, its boiling geysers, 
steaming fumaroles, sulphur basins, and pum- 
ice plains These and other interesting phen- 
omena are scattered broadcast over a wide 
belt, stretching from the extinct Ruapehu to 
the active volcano of White Island in the Bay 
of Plenty In South Island the Central Alps 
of tne Mount Cook district display the finest 
glaciers in the temperate zones, splendid clus- 
ters of snowy mountain peaks, and stu- 
pendous valleys set off by a series of plaad 
yellow-tinted lakes The most important 
plants of New Zealand are the timber trees, 
especially the vaneties of pine (kauri, totara, 
nmu, kahikatea, and matai) and the beeches 
There are also large numbers of seed plants, 
ferns, and fern allies, and an extensive Alpine 
vegetation 

New Zealand contams abundant mineral 
wealth, gold and coal being * the principal 
products There are large deposits of ex- 
cellent coal, cspeaally on the west coast of 
South Island Considerable attention has been 
given to w^hahng, and whalebone and w»hale 
oil are exported By virtue of its diverse and 
equable climate abundant rainfail, and fer 
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tile soil, New Zealand is a splendid country 
for agriculture and pastoral pursuits Cereals 
arc grown c\tensivcl> , maize on the east 
coast of Auckland province, wheat and bar- 
ley in the Canterbury Plains, and oats and 
rye jii Otago The most important industry 
of New Zealand is the raising of sheep, the 
annual value of the wool evport alone being 
over a third of the total evport trade The 
shipping of frozen mutton and lamb has also 
reached considerable proportions 
Cattle are raised for the growing dairying 
industry and for beef The leading industries 
are as follows meat freezing and preserving, 
butter and cheese, sawmills and sash and 
door factories Railways, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, and the postal service are owned 
and controlled by the government 
Htstoiy — ^New Zealand was discovered by 
Tasman, the Dutch navigator, in 1642, but 
did not become widclj' known until Captain 
Cook circumnavigated and charted the coast 
in 1769 The natives found by the early ex- 
plorers were evidently of Polynesian origin, 
who called themselves Maoris, and who had 
displaced an earlier and darker indigenous 
race No colonization took place until 1840, ! 
when Captain Hobson concluded a treaty 
with the Maoris, whereby they ceded the 
sovereignty of the islands to the British 
Crown In 1907 the designation Colonv of 
New Zealand was changed to Dominion of 
New Zealand During recent years New 
Zealand has attracted world-wide attention 
by reason of her advanced socialistic legisla- 
tion, including industrial conciliation and ar- 
bitration, employers’ liability, and work- 
men’s wages acts, a comprehensive factories 
act, and an old-age pensions law In 1920 a 
mandate over western Samoa was given New 
Zealand by the League of Nations, p 1,641,- 
000 

New Zealand Spinach, an early hardy 
annual plant Its young leaves are eaten 
Next Friend A person who, by reason of 
some legal disability, is not sm juns — e g , an 
infant who has no guardian, or a lunatic not 
so found by inquisition — ^is permitted to sue 
through his ‘^e^t friend,’ such person having 
no pecuniary or other interest in the suit 
Ney, Michael (1769-1815), French mar- 
shal, was born in Saarlouis On the estab- 
lishment of the empire Ney was made mar- 
shal of France (1804) In 1805 he stormed 
the entrenchments of Elchingcn, for which 
he was created Duke of Elchingen He dis- 
tinguished himself at Jena and Eylau, and 
his conduct at Friedland earned him the title 


from Napoleon of ‘Ic brave des braves,’ and 
the grand eagle of the Legion of Honor He 
covered himself ivith glory at Smolensk and 
Borodino, and was rewarded w'lth the title 
of Prince of the Moskwa After the capture 
of Pans he urged the Emperor to abdicate, 
and submitted to Louis xvm, who loaded 
him with favors On Napoleon’s return from 
Elba, Ney was sent against him at the head 
of 4,000 men, but the old ties proved too 
[ strong, and with most of his soldiers he went 
over to' his former master’s side He was 
condemned to death for high treason, and 
was shot in the garden of the Luxembourg 
on Dec 7, 1815 

Nez Perces, a tribe of N American In- 
dians, so called by the Frencli-Canadian fur 
traders, but now known as Sahaptins or 
Shahaptins They formerly inhabited the re- 
gion around thd Columbia River, but they 
now live on reservations m Idaho and Wash- 
ington, where they number about 2,000 

Ngan-ching, capital of province Ngan-hui, 
China, on the Yang-tse-kiang, about 175 m 
0 of Hankow It was opened to foreign trade 
m 1897’ The chief industry is the manufac- 
ture of India ink , p 100,000 

Ngan-hui, inland piovincc, China, area, 
54,826 sq m The chief export is rice, the 
section n of the Yang-tse-kiang producing a 
greater exportable surplus of rice than any 
other district in China Other expoits in- 
clude tea, wheat, cotton, and mdigo Opium, 
hemp,' and paper arc also produced, p sor 


198,840 

Niagara, town, Lincoln co , Ontario, Lan- 
ida, on Lake Ontario, at the mouth of the 
Niagara River, 15 m below the Falls, and 34 
n se of Toronto It is a summer resort, 
;he first capital of Upper Canada 

Niagara Falls, city. New York, Niagara 
:o on the e side of the Niagara River, at 
he Falls, 16 m n w of Buffalo The Niagara 
liver IS here spanned by three bridges The 
aty IS a well-known resort for tourists, and 
s, the electro-chemical center of the United 
itates The extensive development of h>- 
Iraulic power from the Falls of Niagara has 
nade the city an important industrial cwter 
['he aty’s prmapal manufactures arc flour, 
taper, aluminum, graphite, carborundum, 
ilate xvire, emery w’heels, haircloth, g^ ma- 
hines, machinery, calaum carbide, Wcacn- 
ag pow’dcr, other chcmicials, and shredded 

i'heat, p 781029 , e 

Niagara Falls (formerl> Clifton or Sus- 
tension Bridge), City, Welland « .Ontario, 
'anada, on the w bank of Niagara River, 
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near the Great Falls It js conncclcd with 
Nngan Falls, N Y , ba Iht Su'^pcn'^ioa 
Bridge Here arc some of the hr^scsl cite- 
trie'll power plants in tlic world Industries 
include the manufacture of cereal food*?, car- 
borundum, clothing, wire, canned goods, siU 
\erwatc Near here, on Juh 25, 1814, was ! 
fought the Baltic of Lund\ 5 Lane, p 18,063 

Niagara Fort, a defense c work located at i 
the mouth of the Niagara Ba\cr, in New York ’ 
State 

Niagara River and Falls The Niagara 
Ri\cr flows from Lake Eric to I ake Ontario, 
a course of 33 m , and forms part of the 
boundar> between New York Slate and the 
proxincc of Ontario For about 20 m of Us 
course, from Buffalo to the Falls, it flows as 
a broad, smooth stream, with low binks 
Then a complete change occurs, and the n\cr 
IS suddenly con% cried into a senes of rapids 
• and an immense cataract that form one of 
the natural wonders of the world — the fa- 
mous Niagara Falls Above the Falls appear 
several islands, of which the largest, Go it 
Island, divides the river into two unequal 
Darts as it plunges over the precipice For 
some distance below the Falls there is smooth 
current, the moss of viatcr which pours over 
the precipice sinking, and onlj coming to 
Ihe surface again 2 miles below, where the 
Whirlpool Rapids begin, a little lower is the 
Whilrpool, where a sharp turn sends the 
w aters hurling against the Canadian side, and 
then sweeping round in a great cdd> before 
they find a vent at a right angle with their 
former course Bc>ond the Whirlpool the riv- 
er IS broader and less steep, and in the re- 
maining seven miles of its journey the fall is 
onl> about three feet 
The smaller of the two falls lies to the 
American side, and is known as the Ameri- 
can Falls Under the ledges which arc the 
chief support the spray has formed a senes 
of cavernous recesses, one of which is acces- 
sible and IS known as the ‘Cave of the Winds ’ 
The part between Goat Island and the Ca- 
nadian shore is much the larger, and is 
l^own as the Canadian or Horseshoe Fall 
The average flow of water over both falls is 
estimated to be 222,400 cubic feet per sec- 
ond, representing a potenhal horse power 
of some 4,900,000 Because of their remark- 
able beauty, Niagara Falls attract great num- 
bers of tourists, over 800,000 people visiting 
the region every year There arc rcserva- 
Uons on both sides of the Falls, the New 
York State Reservation occupying an area 
of 107 acres on the American side, and the 


Queen Victoria Niagara I ilN IMrl acre*- 
on the Canadian 

Gcologicall) , Niigin 1^ a ncinl plunora- 
cnon— wholl> posl-GI ici i 1 ll*? lusiorx md 
origin arc conncclcd vmUi the rcadju^lmints 
of drainage produced b\ the random dis- 
tribution of dnft The crcst line of the Falls 
is still receding graduallv under the action of 
the waters?, the Canadian suU «hoving a 
bad ward movement of from tv%o to four 
feet per annum, the Vmcncin ‘•ide half a 
foot Niagara is b\ no means tlic highe<;t 
waterfall in the viorld, but «o v isi i volume 
of water rushes over il — another c«ilimalc 


calculates 9^,000,000 gallons a minute — that 
It is bv far the greatest 
In 1906 the Burton Act v\as pis.'^cd bv 
Congress, winch prohibited the diversion of 
more thin iS»6oo cubic feet of waUr per sec- 
ond for power purposes in the United Stales, 
and limited the importation of electric power 
I generated in Canuh The provwons of tin 
\cl extended over a period of three jtars 
I and It w IS renew cd,rinall\ expiring in March, 
1912 In the meantime, howc\cr, ,1 ireatv 
was concluded between the United Slates and 
Great Britain, limiting tlic total diver^^ion of 
water for power purposes of cubic 

feel per scrond, of v\hicli Camdi is allowed 
to divert 36,000 cubic feel and the United 
Stales 2opoo On the Amcncin side ibout 
300,000 horsepower is gcncrilcd, and on the 
Canadian side ibout 955,000 horsepower The 
largest single h>dro-clcctnc development in 
the world, the Qucenstown-Chippcwa power 
plant, IS located on the Canadian side 
Niagara University, a Romm Catholic 
mstiiution at Niagara Falls, N Y , founded 
m 1856, and established is a universitj under 
Its present title in 1883 
Nibclungcnltcd, an old epic poem in Mid- 
dle High German, that takes rank after the 
Homeric poems among the great epics of the 
world Who was its author, or who cast it 
in Its present form, is unknown Ihe oldest 
elements of the work must have been long 
current in the form of popular songs or v crsi- 
ficd sagas, hut the incidents of the story as 
recounted in the epic seem to have been fused 
into a unity some lime previous to the i2lh 
century 


uity, /\5ia jMLinor, in iSithy- 
nia, situated on the eastern shore of Lake As- 
cama The modern name of the town is Is- 
nik It IS famous in ecclesiastical history for 
two Councils held in it 
Nicai-agua, Central American repubhe, ex- 
tcnds^dircctly across the Isthmus of Panama 
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ma Canal would cost only $140,000,000, 
otherwise the report favored the project It 
was again under discussion in 1939 

Nice, town, capital of the department of 
Alpes Mantimes, France, and a favorite win- 
ter resort for mvalids and pleasure ^seekers, 
is situated on the Mediterranean coast, at the 
mouth of the Faillon, no m sw of Genoa 
and 640 m from Pans The Old Town, with 
its narrow wmdmg streets, occupies the e 
bank of the river, while the New Town and" 
the residential quarter of the foreign visitors 
are on the opposite side Nice exports wine, 
fruits, flowers, ohve oil, perfumery, and soap 
There are factones for the manufacture of 
furniture, tobacco, confectionery, , silk, rub- 
ber and metal goods, p 242,000 

Nicene Creed See Creed 

Nicholas, the name of five popes and an 
antipope— Nicholas i (8SS-67), of Roman 
birth, succeeded Benedict in He was a vig- 
orous upholder of the power of the Holy See 
Nicholas v (J447-5S)» remodelled, and may 
almost be said to have founded, the VaUcan 
Library , 

Nicholas Nicholaievitch (1856-1929), 
Russian Grand Duke, commander of the 
Russion armies in the World War, was a 
grandson of the emperor Nicholas 1 and uncle 
of the last emperor, Nicholas n He showed 
considerable abibty during the first year of 
the War, but lack of material resources and 


superior generalship of the enemy prevente 
him from achieving any decisive success H 
resided for the last decade of his life 1 
France 

Nicholas I (1796-1855) , emperor of Russi 
son of Paul i and Mana Feodorovni 
succeeded to the throne in December, 182, 
on the death of his eldest brother, Alexandf 
I On being refused permission to estabhdi 
protectorate over the Christians in Turke; 
wtered upon war with the Porte (1854' 
France and England came to the aid of Tm 
kej, however, and the tsar found himsdf 11 
volved in the Crimean War, during tt 
comse of which he died (March 2, 1855) 
Nicholas II (1868-1918), emperor of Ru: 
Ma, son of Alexander m, and the last of tl 
Romanoff dynasty, succeeded to the throi 
on the death of his father, in 1894 His rein 
^as unhappy from its bcgmnmg In tl 
Russo-Japanese War (1904-05) Russia su: 

a Iv the forces of popular government game 
^mgth, the conduct of the uar against Ge 
inanj and the maladministration of the sui 
Dhes added to the general discontent, as 


Nicholas was forced to abdicate both for 
himself and his son He was executed v^ith 
his wife and children by the Bolsheviki, m 
July, 1918 There has been much interest 
aroused in recent >ears by the claim that one 
of the daughters, the Grand Duchess Anasta- 
sia escaped assassination She has been both 
recognized and denounced 
Nicholas I (1841-1921), King of Monte- 
negro, m i860 succeeded Danilo i During 
his reign Montenegro obtained from the pow- 
ers recognition of its independence in the 
Treaty of Berlm (1878) , and in 1910, with 
the consent of the powers, Nicholas assumed 
the title of king He granted the country a 
constitution (1905) and a parhament 
Nichols, Edward Leamington ( 1854- 
1937) » American physicist, was born in 
England After holding chairs at Central Uni- 
versity, Ky (1881-83), and at the Umver- 
sity of Kansas (1883-S7), he became pro- 
fessor of physics at Cornell University in 
18S7 , retired in 1919 He has published The 
Galvanometer (1894) , Elements of Physics, 
vnih. Prof W S Franklin (3 vols , 1897) , 
Outlines of Physics (1897) 

Nichols, Ernest Fox (1869-1924), Ameri- 
can phvsicist, born m Leavenworth, Kans 
In 1898 he became professor of physics in 
Dartmouth College, and in 1903 profe^^sor of 
experimental physics in Columbia University 
In 1909 he was elected president of Dart- 
mouth College He remodelled and improved 
the Crookes radiometer, measured (with 
Rubens) heat waves four times as long as 
any hitherto known, measured beat radiation 
from Arcturus, Vega, Jupiter, and Saturn, 
and (nxth G F Hull) measured the pres- 
sure exerted by a beam of hght He was a 
member of the National Academy qf Sciences 
Nicholson, Sir Francis (1660-1728), Eng- 
lish administrator, born m England He was 
lieutenant-governor of Virginia in 1690-4, 
governor of Maryland m 1694-8, of Virginia 
^^98-;;I7 oS, of Acadia in 1713-1719, and of 
South Carolina in 1719-25 
Nich^son, James (1737-1804), Amencan 
naval omcer, born at Chestertown, Md At 
the outbreak of the Revolutionary War he 
was placed in command of the American 
man-of-war Defense, and captured several 
British prizes In 1777 he became command- 
er-in-chief of the Navy 
Nicholson, Meredith {1S66- ), Am 

author, born in Indiana, wrote The House 
of a Thousand Candles, The Port of Missing 
Men, Othei wise Pkylbs, A Hoosier Chronicle 
^(1912) , Old Familiar Faces (1929) 
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Nicias (c 470 to 413 Bc), an Athenian 
statesman and general, was a member of the 
aristocratic party, and opponent of the war 
policy of Pericles, but it was only after the 
death of that statesman that he became 
prominent After 427 bc he appears to have 
been elected general almost every year Niaas 
opposed, but was forced to lead the great ex- 
pedition to Syracuse m 415 b c The enter- 
prise terminated in disaster, and Niaas, sur- 
rendering with his men, was put to death by 
the Syracusans ' 

Nickel, Ni, 58 7, a metallic element belong- 
ing to the iron-cobalt group ,of the periodic 
system The greater part of the world’s sup- 
ply IS obtained from the mckehferous pyr- 
rhotite of Ontario, and the garnierite (hy- 
drated sihcate of nickel, iron, and magnesia) 
found m New Caledonia Other ores worked 
are nickel blende, NiS, and kupfernickel, Ni 
As, found in Saxony and Bohemia The metal 
IS extracted from the ores, which are roasted 
for removing the arsenic (if present) and ex- 
cess of sulphur, by the furnace method, Mond 
or gas method, or the wet process Nickel is 
hard, malleable, ductile, and tenacious, of a 
white color, somewhat magnetic, and tarn- 
ishes but httle in the air Its specific gravity 
is 8 9, It melts at about i,4So° c , and is a 
fair conductor of electricity It forms two 
classes of compounds, the corresponding ox- 
ides being NiO and N12O3 
Nickel IS used to a certain extent for the 
manufacture of cruables, tongs, spoons, but 
is chiefly valuable in its alloys Of these, 
nickel steel, containing about 3 per cent of 
nickel, IS of high tensile strength, while al- 
loys containing more nickel have valuable 
magnetic properties, and scarcely expand on 
beating German silver, which is a brass with 
from 15 to 23 per cent of mckel, is useful for 
spoons and for wires for electrical resistances 
Platinoid IS a similar alloy, with about 2 per 
cent of tungsten in addition Nickel with 75 
per cent of copper is used for coinage 
Nickel-plating by electro-deposition from a 
bath of the double sulphate of nickel and 
ammonium, plates of mckel being used as 
anodes, is extensively used to produce a pro- 
tective and beautifying coatmg on iron, brass, 
and copper articles A recent product is 
Monel metal, an alloy of about 2j^ parts 
copper to I part nickel, which results from 
smelting the Sudbury ores without separa- 
tion, it is about as strong as steel, is non- 
corrosive, and therefore has important possi- 
bilities 


Nickel Plating See Electro-deposition 
Nicol, William (1768-1851), mventor of 
the polarizing prism He effected a great ad- 
vance in the method of cutting sections, which 
matenally assisted him m his investigations 
into the structure of fossil woods 

Nicolai, Otto (1810-49), German operatic 
composer, was bom at Konigsberg His op- 
eras enjoyed a large measure of favor, and he 
also took a high position as a conductor His 
most successful work is a comic opera, The 
Merry Wives of Windsoi (1849) 

Nicolaitans, a heretical and probably An- 
tinomian sect in the apostolic church Sec 
McGiffert’s Chnsttamty in the Apostolic Age 
(1897) 

Nicolas, Saint, patron saint of Russia, was 
bishop of Myra in Lyaa in the 4th century 
He IS regarded as the patron saint of mer- 
chants and of travelers by sea and land, but 
also espeaally of the young and of scholars 
He still survives in the Santa Claus of Christ- 
mas rejoicings 

Nicolay, John George (1832-1901), Am- 
erican author, was born in Essmgen, Bavana 
On Lincoln’s nomination for the presidency 
he became his private secretary, and after 
the election was assisted in his duties by the 
late Secretary John Hay They earlv form- 
ed their plan for their Abraham Lincoln A 
Histoiy (10 vols 1890), completed so many 
years after In 1881 he published a volume 
on The Outbreak of the Rebellion 
Nicole, Pierre (1625-95), French Jansenist 
author, born at Chartres Coming mto col- 
lision with the religious authorities he m 
1679 found a refuge m Flanders, but four 
years later was again in Pans He was an 
able dialectician and controversialist Among 
his works is Essais de Morale (later ed 14 
vols , with Life by Goujet, 1767-82) He was 
also the chief author of the Port Royal La 


\ogique 

Nicolini, Ernesto ( i 834"98 )j French sing” 
r, was born (Ernest Nicolas) at Saint Malo, 
France, and was the son of a Dinard mn- 
.eeper He graduated (1855) m comic opera 
t the French National Conservatory with a 
Econd accessit, and filled an engagement at 
he Theatre de I’Opera Comique In 1859 he 
emoved to Italy and studied for grand op- 
ra, singing in that country and other parts 
f Europe until 1872, when he gave a s^- 
Essful presentation of Faust in London Hc 
lined Adehna Patti’s companj as principal 
enor, sang with her for several y^rs m EU' 
jpe and this country, and after her divorce 
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horn \\\^ dc C*iux, mirmcl liir nl lihii to \u^ 56, i6fM* and Ifu 1 nth'-h 

her hoinc^ Criic-N-no^ Cvllc in \\i!c« in I iwfliunt\ \\ r'tpidlv rxl<ntfii! r>\ir tlit 

U\h())( U'^nton Nuojh fliintrd tin n»nu 
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Nicoll, Janies Criip (ii>;7-X9tS) \mcn- 
can marine painter, born in >ici\ \ork, \w 
the loundcr ami liter president of thi \m- 
crican \\atcr Color SocictN lie bccinie i 
member of the Isilionil Xcidcnn ot 
m 1S85 His \\cU-kno\n picliirc> m Of* 
iJc ^cLfiart Rods, Sufbdl on Ue Sra, 
and A Suihmrr Surf 

NicoU, WiUiiiti Robertson (1851-192^), 
ScoUi«h author ind critic u born it 
Lum«(lcn, \bcrdccn«hirc In 18*^6 he went to 
» ondon, and started the H rrUy, and 

in 1891 c^tabliMitd the haol r *an Amon^ hi*? 
\\orks arc I/crar\ itecdo*c\ of tJ r 
tenth Ccsiurx (1805), The Da\hoo} 0} 
C/ondjj/5 dear (1905), and Pntces of the 
C//wrW/ (lo^i) lie also oncinalod and cd* 
itcd amonj, other asorks T!c Lxpoutars 
Bible, a complete edition of the IPor} s of C 
Bronte (1903), and was joinl-editor of an 
Illustrated Jhstor\ of tudfsh L terat ire 
(2906) 

Nicollet, Jean Nicholas (x #*>6-2843), 
Trench- \mencan explorer and astronomer, 
bom in Closes Trance In i8t6 he explored 
the headwaters of the ippi He ic- 

quircd a hr^c amount of cthnolofncal data 
rcRardinu tht Indian*^, and recorded xaUpblc 
scientific obscrxalion*? He then, on the «olici. 
talion of the U S f;oicmmtnt led an (Xpcdi- 
lion which explored much of the counlrx 
west of the Mxcsi«ippi He wa<5 the author 
of The Gcolot^v of the Upper Mississippi 
Region and the Cretaceous rormattoi of the 
Upper Missouri (1841) 

NicolU, Maiibms (c J630-S7), rngb*?b 
colonial official, born at Plymouth He came 
to America in 7664 as secretary of the new 
commission to regulate New Tnpland, and 
after the conquest of New York was made 
secretary of that colon>, where, at the in- 
stance of Gov Nicolls, he formulated the 
code of laws afterward cillcd the 'Duke's 
X.aws* He remained sccrctarx of the colon> 
until 1680 except during the Dutch occupancy 
(x 673-4), and also served as admiralty judge 
and major of New York 
Nicolls, s.«- Richard (1624-72), EngUsh 
soldier, was born at Ampthill, Bedfordshire 
At the Restoration he became groom-of-thc- 
bedtbamber to the Duke of York, and m 
1664 was entrusted b> him With the con- 
^ quest of New Nethcriand, which the Duke 
had received by grant from Charles n Stuy- 
vesant was obliged to surrender New Amslcr- 


of the j^rervinct and it^ tbui town U» \e’» 
\or] He promukattd the code \nown i 
the 'Dult^ 1 aw«’ ti 660 and j ranted i 
charter intorporatmr Nn \orl a cit\ the 
«iinc Ntar Hi Mfved joxernor until 
rtliirncal to 1 luland, and vas I dUd m the 
inxal baltk at SoUbav dunne Hu Am to 
Dutch w ir 

NicomediA, anc ciiv inlhthxnit, VxiAfi- 
nor, at e end of '^ca of Marmor i w ft»und- 
id bv Nicorntdrc i in 364 nc , anti brramc a 
colon* under tbe Uornin^ It w in tlurc tint 
Hannibal died ind \rrnn wan born See 

Nicoftin (x ) Or LefkoKin, tn and cap, 
1 1 of C\pnK, m T Mediterranean, 2a m 
nw of the «tapt l-arnaci, orient dU (oMificd 
b\ CoiutmtiiK In iiui Rirhird Cnur dc 
I mn pri Hilled 1* to Gu\ di I u ikn in, p 2',- 
700 (2 ) Nictmi, lial\ , ]> i 5 ,xio 

Nicot, Jean, Sieur dc VtllemAin (Kjo- 
2600), wa*i born in itul wa> ambat- 

«ador from 1 rami*? 11 of Irmcc to I idion 
Then ht (ibfiimd from i nrm^h nurchuit 
«ccd^ of llu lnl)-»cco jilinl, and rarrud ilum 
back With him to I ranci (1560), where ibi 
plant wn< mirntd \ eo*iann 
Nicotmna, a genu- of monlj hcrbaccou** 
pi inls bcloncini to the ordi r of So! iiiaci ic 
Thc% arc nducs of Xnirni 1 ami the Picitic 
idind*; The mo*?! imfiorttant sjiccic^ is A 
tabacum, the common tobacco 
Nicotine, Cl HiiN , 1 di-acul all aloid oc 
ciirrini, in the tobacco plant, from whirb jl 
ma\ be obtamid bs di*?lilling the extract 
with bmt Nicotine is \tr> poisonous 
Nicthcroy, cip of slate Rio d< Jantiro, 
Braril, on H i\ of Uio, 2 m c of the capita! 
Down to 1894 It w is the seal of the *iliic 
government, p 

Nictitating Membrnne, or Third Eyelid, 
structure best developed in birds In mam- 
mals gcnerallj the third cjclid is on!j slightly 
dc\ eloped 

Niebuhr, Barthold Georp (X776-1831), 
German classical scholar, was born nl Cop- 
enhagen In 1810 he became royal Insiono- 
grapher and professor at Berlin lie then be- 
gan Ins lectures on Roman history, the firs! 
two Volumes of winch w’crc published in 18x2 
(cd Schmitz, 1893) The first two volumes of 
im Jlistory of Rome were republished m 1827 
and 1828, a third appeared after Ins death 
(Eng trans 1847-51) His history has been 
superseded by htcr works, especially by that 
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of Mommsen , but it was epoch-making both 
in its rejection of the legendary element in 
early Roman history, and in its reconstruc- 
tion of the eaily pohtical and social develop- 
ments and institutions 

Niebuhr, Remhold (1892- ), clergy- 

man, was born in Wright City, Mo Profes- 
sor of religion and applied Chnstianity in 
Umon Theological Seminary since 1928, edi- 
tor World T onto) row Author of The Nature 
and Destiny of Man (1941) , Children of 
Light and Children of Darkness (1944) 

Niederwald, mountain ridge (1,150 ft ), 
on r bk ol Rhine Opposite Bingen, where 
the Rhine makes a bend to the n , is the Na- 
tional Monument, a memorial of the Franco- 
German war of 1870-1, a magnificent work 

Niehaus, Charles Henry (1855-1935), 
Ameiican sculptor, born Cincinnati, O His 
work includes statues for the Capitol at 
Washington, the Conn State House, Library j 
of Congress, and relief work for Tnnity 
Church, N Y aty 

Niel, Adolphe (1802-69), French marshal, 
boin at Murct (Haute-Garonne) For dis- 
tinguished service in the Italian campaign of 
1859 he became maishal of France Appoint- 
ed minister of war in 1867, he was reorgan- 
izing the army Avhen he died The well-known 
yellow rose is named after him 

Niello, the engraving of metals, chiefly sil- 
ver, with designs filled in with a metalhc 
amalgam, the word also connotes tracings 
on paper, taken from metal plates, the art of 
line engraving being thus discovered, it is 
suggested, by Tommaso Fmiguerra (1452) 
Benvenuto Cellini was the last great niello 
worker 

Niemen See Memel 

Niemoeller, Martin (1892- ), German 

pastor, son of a Lutheian mimster He 
joined the German navj' when 18 years old 
and was a sublieutenant in World War I, 
commanding U-boats, establishing a record 
for destroying 55,000 tons of Allied shipping 
In disgust at the political trend he left 
military life, studied for the ministry' and 
became pastor of a Berlin church Disillu- 
sioned in his trust in Hitler he openly at- 
tacked Nazi principles and m 1937 was im- 
prisoned and continued in custody for seven 
years Upon his release he was found to be 
in poor health but he renewed the fight to 
depose from the ministry pastors having 
Nazi sympathies Hitler greatly feared him 
and once said, Tt is Niemoeller or I ’ 

Niepce, Joseph Nicephore (1765-1833), 


French chemist, bom at Chalons-sur-Saone 
In 1827 he assouated himself with Daguerre, 
and discovered the means of leproduang 
spontaneously images received in the camera, 
and out of this grew photography 
Nietzsche, Friedrich Wilhelm (1S44- 
1900), German philosophic writer, was bom 
at Rocken, near Lutzen There are, according 
to Nietzsche, two fundamental ethical types 
on the one hand, the morality' of slaves or 
the weak among mankind, who favoi all 
the virtues that suit their weakness, on the 
other hand, the morality' of the strong, ot the 
masters, who stand above the common herd, 
and have no need of their base utilitarian 
virtues Christian morality belongs to the 
former type Thus Spake Zarathustia, and 
others of Nietzche’s works have been trans- 
lated into English (1S99, etc) 

Nievre, central dep of France, bordered on 
the w by the Middle Loire The soil is not 
very fertile, and the chief wealth lies in min- 
erals and m forests The department y'lelds 
iron, coal, and kaolin, w'lth manufactures of 
cutlery, hardware, and china There exist 
remains of hundreds of Gallo-Roman forges 


Lrea, 2,658 sq m , p 260,502 
Niger, the third in length of the nvers of 
ifrica, about 2,600 m long, and w'lth a bhsin 
f 584,000 sq m The mam upper branch 
akes its rise only 150 m from the w coast 
f Africa This, the Joliba, finally enters the 
lulf of Guinea by a vast deka The modern 
\.plorations of the river began w'lth Mungo 
'ark, who w'as drowned in the Busa rapids 
Nigeria, the British territory on the Low'er 
Tiger ) In 1884 the first definite tcrntonal 
ights w'ere acquired by the National Afncan 
lompany' In 1900 the rights of the company 
?ere transferred to the British crow'n, the 
*ole British tprntoiy (400,000 sq m , P 
5,000,000) being divided into the two pro- 
jctoratcs of Northern and Southern Nigcna 
'he coast region is low'-Ivmg, humid, and 
nhealthy Farther inland the county 
omes clothed w’lth dense forest, while just 
elow the confluence of the Niger and the 
lenue a line of hills marks the beginning ol 
4e mterior plateau, which rises in parts w 
500 ft The plateau countrv is culmated 
rith millet and other grams, cotton, indigo, 
nd leguminous plants, the Bassia Par , 
r ‘shea butter-tree,’ being also much growm 
he climate of the plateau region is muen 
ner, and healthier than the coast zone Ihc 
last dwellers are typical ® S > 

hile the Fulani and Hausas of the north ar 
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distinctlj higher races The seat of the go\- 
ernment is at Lagos and for administrative 
purposes the British mandated terntorj' of 
Cameroon is attached to Nigeria The prin- 
cipal products arc palm oil and kernels, rub- 
ber, cotton, and timber Nigeria is the sixth 
largest producer of tin in the world 

Night, the interval betw^een sunset and sun- 
nsc At the equinoxes it is of twelve hours’ 
duration all over the earth , it then lengthens 
m one hemisphere as it shortens in the other, 
until the solstices, when the process is revers- 
ed Within the Arctic and Antarctic circles 
the night of mid-w inter exceeds 24 hours, and 
the excess grows with latitude until a six- 
months’ night IS attained at the poles 

Night-Bloommg Plants arc plants whose 
flowers open or become fragrant os nigjit 
draws in, closing, djing, or ceasing to yield 
fragrance at the approach of day Most of 
these flowers arc fertilized by moths or other 
insects of the night Among the common ex- 
amples are the large, w'hite-flowered evening 
primrose {Qlnolhcra taraxtetfoha) , and the 
double white rocket (Hespens malroftalts) ^ 
or damask \iolet 

Nighthawk, or Bullbat, an Amcncan bird 
{Chor deties vtrgimanm) of the nightjar fam- 
il> , common m summer throughout the Unit- 
ed States and Southern Canada cast of the 
Rock> Mountains It is slightlv larger than 
the whip-poor-will 

Night-Heron, one of a group of small, noc- 
turnal herons, widely distributed over the 
globe Two speaes arc known in North Am- 
erica— the black-crowmed {Nycticorax nee- 
vitts)^ which IS practically the same os the 
European night-heron, and the yellow- 
crowned {Nycianassa violacctts) 
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Nightingale (i>fl«hos h«cima) , a passerine 
bird famous for its beautiful song It winters 
m Afnea, as far south as Abyssinia and the 
Gold Coast, and breeds throughout Central 
Europe In the British Isles it is found in 


South and Midland England The sexes arc 
alike in plumage The males sing by day and 
bv night in fine weather, but the song has 
ahvajs attracted most attention at night An- 
other species (D Ilafizi) is found in Persia, 
and is the bulbul of Persian poets 
Nightingale, Florence (1820-19x0), the 
pioneer of trained ann> nursing, was born 
in Florence She w'cnt througli a course of 
training at the Protestant Deaconesses* Insti- 
tute at Kaiscrswcrth in Gcrman> , and made 
a thorough studv of hospital methods in Eng- 
land, France, Italv, Constantinople, and Al- 
exandria When the reports of the suffer- 
ings of the troops m the Crimea reached Eng- 
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land, she sailed (October, 1854) for Scutari 
with a staff of 38 volunteer nurses There 
she toiled until the British troops left the 
town, in July, 1856 Her nightlv rounds of 
the wards, so eagerly awaited by the soldiers, 
won for her the title of the ‘Lady with -the 
Lamp* The feeling of the nation found ex- 
pression in a gift of £50,000, with which Mis^ 
Nightingale founded a training home for 
nurses She became general adviser on nurs- 
ing organization and sanitary reforms 
throughout the avilized world Her influ- 
mce and example caused the foundmg of the 
Red Cross Soaety She wrote Notes on Hos- 
^tals (1859) , Notes on Nnrsittg (1S60) See 
Richards’s Florence Nightingale (new ed 
1 1909) 


r ' ^w«i.oucKer, a Dira 01 the 
family Caprimulgidas It has a short, broad 
beak, an enormous gape, large eyes, and a 
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loose, owl-like plumage These birds are 
usually nocturnal in habits and migratory 
Nightmare, or Incubus, a disturbance of 
sleep, sometimes assoaated with a feebng of 
intolerable 'yveight in the epigastrium and 
with intense terror Nightmare may gener- 
ally be traced to an error of diet, and is most 
apt to occur in those who have weak, diges- 
tion, or who are in ill-health See Dkeatmiug 
Night-Riders, a popular name for bands 
of men, masked, armed, and operating at 
night, who at intervals since 1907 have ter- 
rorized certain sections of the Southern and 
Western United States Their object has been 
to lessea the production or dictate the dis- 
posal of certain crops, espeaally tobacco and 
cotton Their maximum number has been 
placed at 9,000 or 10,000 They first ap- 
peared in the Kentucky and Tennessee to- 
bacco districts, and they have also operated 
in sections of Arkansas, Georgia, Ohio, In- 
diana, and Louisiana In 1910, 8 Night- 
Riders were convicted on criminal charges 
Smee that time, outbreaks have been less 
frequent 

Nightshade, a name given to various 
plants, mostly belonging to the order Solana- 
cese The woody nightshade or bittersweet is 
Solamm dulcamara (see Bittersweet) An- 
other common plant is the black nightshade 
(5 mgrum), which occurs on waste ground, 
the flowers bemg followed by black berries 
The so-called deadly nightshade (Attopa bel 
ladontia) is occasionally cultivated It is the 
source of the drug belladonna, and of the 
valuable alkaloid atropine The common en 
chanter’s nightshade, which generally grows 
as a weed in damp gardens, is a species of 
Circsea (C lutettana) 

Nihilism IS, in theorj', complete individ- 
ualism, a negation of responsibility to the 
state, to society, and to the church In the 
19th century it gave an aim to the forces of 
political and social discontent in Russia — the 
aim of destroying the existing government — 
by violent and underhand methods, if nec- j 
essary The practical ends for which they 
worked were freedom of the press and of 
speech, local self-government for the towns, 
religious equalitj, a democracic and perma- 
nent parliament, and the lard for the people 
See Stepniak’s Nihiltsm as It Is (1895) , Tur- 
gemeff’s novels, Milyoukov’s Russia (1905) 
Niigata, capital of Echigo province, Hon- 
do, Japan, 150 m nw of Tokxo Coarse 
lacquer ware is manufactured, there are de- 
posits of coal and petroleum It is noted for 
its apples and watermelons, p 119,600 


Nijmsky, Waslav (1890- ) Recog- 

nized as the greatest dancer of the twentieth 
century Born in Russia In 1908 Nijinskv 
became a member of the Imperial Opera 
House of St Petersburg 
All Europe came to love his dances, created 
by Michel Fokmc Pctronclika, Pavtlhon 
d'Armtde, Scheherazade, Carneval, UApres- 
vndt dhtn Faun Stravinsky and Scriabin 
composed for him, gnd Bakst splashed his 
vivid colors on his stage settings In 1919 he 
suffered a breakdown and since 1920 has 
been in a Swiss institution 
Nijni-Novgorod, or Nizhni-Novgorod, 
capital of the autonomous province of the 
same name in Russia, seat of one of the 
greatest of European fairs, 240 m ene of 
Moscow, at junction of the rivers Oka and 
Volga It is divided into two main parts — 
the permanent town, and the temporary or 
fair’ town The former is divided into the 
upper city and the lower city The forme 
of these (150 to 250 ft above the Volga) con- 
tains the Kreml, or citadel, and most of the 
historical buildings, the latter hes at the foot 
of the high ground Nijni-Novgorod was 
founded in 1212, and became the capital of a 
separate prinapalitj' m 1350 It was united 
to Moscow in 1392, p 185,247 
Nike, in ancient Greek legend the goddess 
of victor}^ called Victoria the Romans In 
works of art Zeus and Athena are often rep- 
resented as holding her in their hands She 
carries a wreath or a palm, and his wings 
Ntkko, tourist resort and place of pil- 
grimage, Hondo, Japan, in a lo\ely moun- 
tom distnct 2,000 ft above sea-level Its 
Buddhist and Shinto shnnes arc unnvallea 
for elaborate wood-carving and color-w'ork 
Nikopoli, or Nicopohs, anc tn , Bulgaria, 
on r bk of Danube Here Sigismund of Hun- 
gary was defeated hy the Turks in 1396, and 
near here the Russians defeated a Turkish 
fleet in 1829 In 1877 the Russians nearlj de- 
stro>ed the place, p 6,000 « 

Nile, Battle of the See Aboukir 
Nile, river of Africa From lime immemo- 
rial Its source w^as a m>sterv It is nou 
knowm to have its farthest source in the 2s \- 
avolonga and the Akan3"'iru, headstreams ot 
the River Kagera, \vhich rises between 2® and 
3® s, and enters the w side of the Victoria 
N3 anza After passing through this lake, the 
river proceeds n as far as Gondokoro (5"^ 

N ), where it is joined b\ the Bahr-el-Ghaz'^f 
and the Sobat from the Galla highlands* 
from this point to Khartum it is called the 
Babr-el-Abiad, or W^ite Nile Here it la 
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joined by the Bahr-el-Azrek (Blue Nile), and 
the united stream flows on in a long, narrow 
valley to Cairo, where the delta begins, and 
thence to the Mediterranean Sea The Nile is | 
one of the three longest nvers in the world, ! 
being about 4,000 m in length , and but for 
two great interruptions, it is navigable for I 
its entire course Between Wady Haifa and ' 
Khartum there are five cataracts, or rather 
series of rapids The Libyan Desert lies to 
the w , ard the Arabian and Nubian deserts 
to the c of the nver Once every year the 
Nile overflows its banks, and deposits upon 
the land a black and very fertilizing mud, 
upon which the very e\istence of all the 
crops in Egypt depends In 1770 Bruce dis* 
covered the sources of the Blue Nile in Lake 
Tana m Abyssinia In 1858 the Victona Ny- 
anza was discovered by Speke, and in 1S89 
the Albert Edward Nvanza by Stanley On 
the Nile m Egypt, is the great Assuan Dam 
(irrigation), and further up-stream on the 
Blue Nile in Sudan, is the Sennar Dam (irn- 
gation) 

NiUs, John Milton (i787'i856) , American 
poliUaan, born at Windsor, Conn In 1817 
he founded and began to edit the Hartford 
Times 

Nilgai, or Nylghau {Boselaphus tiagoca- 
Vidus) ^ an antelope which is confined to 
India 

Nilgirl, or Neilgherry Hills (ic Blue* 
Mountains) , an almost isolated plateau, at s 
cvtiemity of Deccan, Madras Presidency, In- 
dia It nscs abruptly to the height of 6,500 
ft , Its highest peak, Mt Dodabptta, reaching 
8,760 ft 

Nilometer, ancient construction for meas- 
unng the height of the Nile One constructed 
b> Caliph Suleiman (71S-717 ad) stands on 
the island of Roda, s of Cairo, and consists 
of an octagonal pillar graduated to 17 cubits 
of 21 3S6 in , standing in a square well 16 ft 
deep When the n\er has risen 15 2/3 cubits, 
irrigation is begun 

Nilsson, Christine (1843-1921), Swedish 
soprano, born near Wc\io Besides operatic 
cngagcinents in St Petersburg, Moscoiv, and 
\ienni she made tours in the U S, where 
she first appearedvas a concert singer in 1870, 
and the following year m operatic roles She 
sang the part of Elsa in Lohengnn on its first 
production in London (1S74) and was the 
creator of important roles in various operas 

Nimhus Sec Aureole, Cloud 

Nimeguen, Nijmegen, or Nymwegen, 
tn , Netherlands, pro\ Geldcrland The pnn- 
cipal church (1272) contains a fine monu- 


ment to Cathenne of Bourbon (d 1469) 
Here treaties of peace were signed betw^een 
Spain, France, Austria, and the Netherlands 
(1678-9), P 78,110 

Nimes, chief tn of dep Card, France, lies 
midway betw’een Montpelher and Avignon, 
on the s e slopes of the Cevennes It manu- 
factures shawds, velvet-pile carpets, silks, wine 
and brandy It possesses well-preserved mon- 
uments of Roman architecture Its glory is its 
amphitheatre (?i38-i6i ad) The Maison 
Carree w^as one of the most elegant Connthian 
'temples in the Roman world The aqueduct 
of Pont du Card, originally terminated in 
Nimes, p 84,661 

Nimitz, Chester W (1885- ) , ad- 

miral in the U S Navy, was born in Freder- 
icksburg, Tex , and was graduated from An- 
napolis in 1905, commanded a submarine 
flotilla in 1912, in World War I was chief 
of staff to the Atlantic fleet’s submarme force 
commander He was assistant chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation, 1905-38 and chief of 
the Bureau, i939i ''as made a rear admiral, 
1938 and commander of Battleship Division 
I of the Battle Force, 1938-39 In late 1941, 
after the Japanese attack on Haw^aii, he 
was promoted to admiral and made com- 
mander-in-chief of the Paafic Fleet He 
chased the Japanese fleet from Pearl Harbor 
to Tokyo Bay and his skilful maneu\ering 
of his own naval forces was a leading factor 
m winning the w^ar In October, 1945, he 
w^as awarded a Gold Star m lieu of a third 
Distinguished Ser\ice Medal He had pre- 
viously been promoted to fleet admiral in 
December 1944 

I Nimrod, a son of Cush, is desenbed in 
Genesis as a great hunter 










perley 

Nindemanity Wjlhelm Friedrich (1850- 
1911)1 German-Amencan explorer He came 
to the U S in 18671 after some experience 
as a sailor, accompamed the Polans expedi- 
Uon to the Arctic in July, 1872 He was one 
of the 19 members of the crew who dnftcd 
anav from the vessel on an icc-floc in Octo- 
er of the following jear and were rescued 
the Ttsress after 196 dajs of dnfting 
Nindcmann wus also a member of the crew 
of the Jeannette which sailed from San Fran- 
cisco in Julv, 1879, for the Siberian Arctic, 
and after the crushing of that vessel in June, 
tSSi, was one of the two sur\ivors of De 
I^ngs boat part> m the mouth of the Lena 
, ixiiiety-stx, a 1 ilJage in Abbc^IIe co , S C . 
so called because it w,s g6 m from Fort 
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Pnnce George on Keowee river A stockade 
was originally constructed as a defence 
against the Indians In 1781 it was occupied 
and fortified by a force of sso Tories which 
successfully resisted a superior force under 
Gen Greene 

Nineveh,, anaent capital of Assynan 
empire, on e bk of Tigris, opposite the mod- 
ern Mosul Rehoboth-Ir is supposed to be 
the Rebit Ninua of the inscriptions, which 
was seemingly an extension of the city to the 
north-east The rums consist of the remains 
of a wall about 7 m in circumference, broken 
next the Tigris by two large mounds or 
palace-platforms, Kuyunjik and Nebi-Yunus 
The Northern palace, buUt by Assur-bani-pal, 
has yielded, among other things, the splendid 
series of hunting scenes now in the British 
Museum, and the largest collection of Assy- 
rian inscriptions known The date of the 
foundation of Nineveh is doubtful, but it 
must have been of considerable antiquity, 
dating probably from the begmning of the 3d 
millennium bc 

Nmg-po, city and treaty port in Che-kiang 
prov , China, 12 m from the sea Rice, cot- 
ton, varnish, oils, sepia, and bamboos are its 
chief products Ning-po is noted for its wood- 
carving and embroideries, and has a high lite- 
rary reputation The Portuguese founded a 
settlement here in 1522, which was extermi- 
nated in IS4S The town was taken by the 
British in 1841, and occupied unbl May, 
J842, when the port was opened to foreign 
trade, p 219,000 

Ninian, Saint (d 432 ?)> one of Scotland’s 
earliest apostles Consecrated bishop to the 
western parts of Britain, he established his 
diocese at Whithorn in Galloway, and in 397 
built there what is stated to have been the 
first stone church in Britain, the see of Gallo- 
way being knowm as ‘Candida Casa’— *c, 
white house (chapel) Ninian subsequently 
endeavored to convert the Southern Piets 

Niobe, in anaent Greek legend, was the 
w’lfe of Amphion, king of Thebes Accord- 
ing to Homer’s story, she was so proud of her 
12 children that she scorned the goddess 
Leto, who had only given birth to Apollo and 
Artemis To punish her thev slew all her 
children, and the gods turned Niobe into a 
stone on Mt Sip\lus in Asia Minor 

Niobium, or Columbium, Nb or Cb, 94 i ^ 
leo' rarc'mctalhc clement, occurnng chicfl> 
m niobite It forms an aadic oxide, Nb.Ou, 
from which the salts known as mobates arc 
dcrixed 


Niort, tn , cap of dep Deux-Sevres, France 
Its nursery gardens and glove industrv are 
famous Niort contains a beautiful Gothic 
church (1491-1534), and an old castle in 
which Mme de Maintenon was born, p 
27,721 

Nipigon Lake, in Ontario, Canada, 30 m 
n w of Lake Superior Area, 1,450 sq m It 
IS studded with over a thousand islands 
Nipissing, Lake (or Nepissing), in On- 
tario, nw of Lake Huron, nearly midwa\ 
between it and the Ottawa River It is 50 m 
long and 35 m broad at its widest part, b 
very irregular in shape, and its shores are 
bold and rugged Lake Nipissing is con- 
nected with Georgian Bay in Lake Huron b^ 
French River, whose navigation is rendered 
difficult hy numerous rapids There is a set- 
tlement of 400 people called Nipissing on the 
shores of South River and Lake Nipissing 
Nippon, or Niphon, a name for the Japan- 
ese empire, but wrongly limited by foreigners 
to the main island, Hondo Dai Nippon is 
‘Great Japan ’ See Japan 
NIRA, National Industrial Recover}' Act 
A U S New Deal agency 
NLRB, the board set up to implement the 
National Labor Relations Act (i 93 S) 

Nirvana is that perfect condition vhich a 
Buddhist attains when, having conquered 
his passions, he can view with indifference the 
world, Its sin, and its tuimoil— a state of per- 
fect peace and rest See Buddiiism 

Nisei arc those indivnduals of Japanese 
blood who are atizens of the U S 

Nishapur, town, Khorassan, nc Persia, 
with turquoise mines In the town is tho tomb 
of Omar Khayyam, p 20,000 
Nisibis, also called Antiochia Mygdoni«, 
an ancient city of Mesopotamia It figured 
in the wars of Rome with the Parthians and 
the Persians, but was fmallv captured by the 
Persians in the reign of Julian (363 ad) 

Nisi Prius In the United States, a term to 
describe courts for trial of avnl cases before a 


Nitre, Niter, or Saltpetre, KNO., ocwrs 
an incrustation of the soil in hot and drv 
mates Chile nitre is sodium nitrate bee 
rther under Potasstum 






A 




fitric Oxide See Nitrogen 
I.trification, the process bv ^ 

JUS organic matter is oxidized to 
nitric aads It is brought about L* the 
Kj of a minute bacillus The process oc- 
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curs in every fertile soil, and is intimately 1 
connected with its crop-produang power See ! 
Nitrogen , Fertilizers 

Nitriles, the cyanides of the alkyl radicles, 
constituted R — C=N Nitriles are ethereal- ’ 
smelling liquids which when hydrolyzed yield 
an aad of same carbon content and ammo- 
nia See Amides 

Nitrites See Nitrogen 

Nitro-henzenei oil of mirbane CeH^Os, 
is prepared by slowly adding ten parts ben- 
zene (CftHo) to a mi'^ture of 13 parts con- 
centrated nitnc aad, with 18 parts concen- 
trated sulphuric aad, contained m large, 
well-cooled vessels After the action the aads 
are separated from the oily layer, whidi, 
after washing, is then distilled It is used to 
scent soaps, but most of it is converted to 
aniline 

Nitro-cellulose, the product of the action 
of nitric acid on cellulose Several products 
are produced, according to the concentration 
of the acid, none of which, however, are real- 
ly ‘mtro’ derivatives, but are rather the nitric 
acid esters, or nitrates, of cellulose, which is 
of an alcoholic nature, containing sk hy- 
dro'^yl groups See Gun-Cotton, Collo- 
dion, Celluloid 

Nitro-compounds are hydrocarbon deriv- 
atives containing — NOs groups They differ 
much according as to whether they are de- 
rived from the fatty or aromatic senes, the 
• latter yields by far the most important mtro- 
bodies 


Nitrogen, N, 1401, a gaseous element that 
occurs free in the atmosphere, of which it 
forms about four-fifths All living things con- 
tain It as an essential mgredient, and it also 
occurs largely in the nitrates of sodium and 
potassium, and in ammonia Nitrogen ma> 
be prepared from the air by combining the 
oxygen with which it is mixed with some 
cisily oxidizable substance It may also be 
distilled from liquid air, as its boihn^ 
point IS lower than that of oxvgen Nitro- 
gen IS a colorless, odorless gas Chemically 
nitrogen is comparatively inert, not readilj 
uniting with other elements It is a compo- 
nent of a number of compounds of the high- 
est naturil and industrial importance OJ 
these, the h>dnde, ammonia, NH3, is one ol 
the chief, both m lUelf, its salts, ind the de 
nvitivos in which organic radicals replaa 
more or less of the hvdrogen amines 
Omdes or Nitrogen and their dcrivabve 
-ire 1U0 cNtrcmclv important Thev arc fiv< 
in number— nitrus oxide NO, nitrii 
oxide, NtO (NO) , mtrou*; xnhvdnde, N 0 ^ 


nitrogen peroxide, NO3 or NsO*, and nitric 
anhydride, NsOb These oxides are also term- 
ed nitrogen mono-, di-, tn-, tetra-, and pen- 
ta-oxide See Chemistry Nitric acid is 
largely employed in the preparation of nitric 
esters, such as ^nitro-cellulose’ and 'nitro- 
glycerin’ for use as explosives, and for the 
preparation' of true nitro-denvatives, such as 
mtro-benzene The acid is also used for etdi- 
ing and engravipg, and for separating alloys 
of gold and silver In a diluted state it is used 
in medicme For the particular nitrates, see 
the articles deahng with the various metals of 
which they are salts 

Ftxatto7i of Nitrogen — ^Nitrogen being an 
essential constituent of all living matter, il 
must be supphed to the soil m a form as- 
similable by plants, which arc incapable of 
taking It up directly Since i860 the exten- 
sive nitrate beds of Chile have been the prm- 


apal world source of such a compound 
yielding 3,166,000 tons in 1916 The further 
duration of this supply is estimated between 
50 and 300 years Hence has arisen a vital 
chemical problem of universal human con- 
cern See Chemistry, Fertilizers Calaum 
carbide heated (900" c ) in the presence of 
calaum fluoride will react with nitrogen to 
form calaum cyanamide, useful as a fertil- 
izer and a substance from which other use- 
ful compounds are readily derived in pre- 
paration of dyes and explosives 
Nitroglycerin (more correctly Glycerol 
Trinitrate, known also as Glonotn or Glonoin 
Oil), has the composition C3Ho(ONO.)3, and 
IS glycerm (C3H,(OH)3) in which three atoms 
of hydrogen have been replaced by three 
'nitro groups’ (NO2) Nitroglycerin is man- 
ufactured on a large scale for commeraal 
purposes It is never employed by itself as 
an explosive, but is usually mixed with kiesd- 
guhr to form dynamite, or with guncotton to 
form blasting gelatin (See Explosives ) 

Nitroglycerin is also used m medicine, in 
one-per-cent alcohohe solution, as a powerful 
heart stimulant 

Nitrous Ether, or Ethyl Nitrite, CalLNO., 
IS a very volatile ether, with an agreeable 
apple odor, and having a specific gravity of 
900 In itself it IS of little importance, but 
on account of its relation to the Sweet Spirits 
of Ailre, or sprat of nitrous ether (a mucture 
of nitrous ether and alcohol in variable pro- 
portions), IS one of the most important drugs 

Niue, or Savage, a coral island, 36 sq m 
in area, m the South Paafic ocean It was 
anneved to New Zealand in June, 1901 and 
taken under British protection in 1910 Copra 
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and straw hats are exported, population 4,000 
NitgIIc, Robert Georges (1856-1924), 
French soldier, was born at TuHc, in the de- 
partment of Correze, of French and English 
parentage He distinguished himself in the 
Battles of the Marne and Aisne, and on Oct 
24, 1914, was promoted to general of brig- 
ade After checking the sudden Teuton 
drive on Soissons, he was placed m com- 
mand of the Sixt\ -first Infantry Division, 
and on Dec 23, 1915, was made commander 
of the Third Armv Corps General Nivelle 
was called to Verdun in March, 1916, where 
he succeeded General Pctain in command of 
the defences at that place in May, and re- 
took the fortresses of Vaux and Douaumont 
in October In December, 1916, he was ap- 
pointed commandcr-in-chicf of the armies of 
the north and northeast Toward the end of 
the disastrous Allied offensive of 1917 the 
French a’-my under Nivcllc’s command mu- 
tinied, and he was succeeded by Marshal Pe- 
tain The secret of the mutiny was kept until 
after the end of the war 
Nivelles, town, Brabant province, Belgium, 
on the River Thines Its fine Romanesque 
church (1045) contains the relies of Pep- 
in’s daughter, St Gertrude It has railway 
w orkshops, and manufactures of cotton, 
paper, parchment, lace, etc , %p 12,528 
Nile and Nixie, male and female water 
spirits in Norse mythology 
Nixon, Lewis (X861-1940), American 
naval architect, born in Leesburg, Va In 1884 
he was transferred to the Construction Corps 
of the Navy, and designed (1890) the battle- 
ships Oregon, Indiana, and Massachmeiis 
In 1898 he was appointed president of the 
East River Bridge Commission, and consult- 
ing naval aichitect to the Cramp Company 
In 1902 he succeeded Richard Crokci as 
leader of the Tammany Hall organization, 
but resigned in a few months He was ap- 
pointed by President Taft delegate to the 
Fourth Pan-American Conference at Buenos 
Ayres, and to the Chilean Centenary (1910) 

In 1914-1S he was commissioner of public 
uorks for the Borough of Richmond, New 
York 

Nizami (114Z-1202), Persian poet, was 
born at Tafnsh, and resided at Genje, or 
Ganjah He fe one of the seven great poets 
of Persia, and the author of several famous 
poems known as ‘The live Treasures of Niz- 
ami’ Consult W Bacher’s Ntzaim (Eng 
trans by S Robinson) 

Nizhm-Novgorod See Nijni-Novgorod. 
Njord, the sea god m Scandinavian myth- 


ology , not a bodily impersonation hkc Nep- 
tune, but the spint of water and air See 
Mythoiogy 

Noah, the hero of the Deluge, was the son 
of Lamcch, and the father of Shem, Ham, 
and Japheth See Deluge 
Noah, Book of, a Jewish apocalyptic 
writing which, lost as an independent work, 
has been largely incorporated in the Book of 
Enoch and the Book of Jubilees, and in a late** 
Hebrew work known as the Book of Noah 
Noailles, a noble family of France 
Anne Jules, Due de Noailles (1650- 
1708), IS best remembered bv the share tha* 
he took in suppressing with great severit\ the 
rising of the Camisards, the Protestants of 
the Cevennes 

Adrien Maurice, Due de Noailles and 
Marshal or France (1678-1766), son of 
the above, was in the Council of Finances, 
and was dismissed b^^ the Duke of Orleans 
for his opposition to the schemes of the ad- 
venturer Law In June, 1743, he w^s de- 
feated by the Anglo-Hanovenan army at 
Dcttingen 

Louis ANTOI^E (1651-1729) was made arch- 
bishop of Pans in 1695 by the favor of Mad- 
ame de Mam tenon, and in 1700 was made a 
cardinal He was powerful in the councils 
of the regent, and used his authority against 
the Jesuits ^ 

Philippe, Comte de Noailles (i7i5“94)> 
won distinction as a soldier in several cam- 
paigns 

Louis Marie, Vicomte de Noailles (17*56“ 
1804), fought for the American colonics in 
the war of Independence, and upon the out- 
break of the Revolution it was on his pro- 
posal that all feudal rights and privileges 
were abolished (Aug 4, 1789) 

Nobel, Alfred Bernard (1833-96) , 
Swedish inventor and philanthropist, Avas 
born in Stockholm In 1850-54 he was m 
the United States, where he studied mechan- 
ic'll engineering under John Encsson From 
the manufacture of dynamite, his inventions 
of smokeless powder and artificial gutta per- 
cha, and from numerous other inventions he 
accumulated a large fortune He gave liberal- 
ly to charitable enterprises, and at his death 
founded the senes of Nobel Prizes 
Nobel Prizes, a senes of five annual pnzes 
awarded from a fund of $9,000,000, be- 
queathed foi the purpose by Alfred B' Nobel, 
lor important discoveries or inventions m 
physics, chemistry, mediane, or physiology, 
for distinctive w^ork m idealistic literature, 
and for importa it services in the interest of 
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peace In phvsics and chemistry the prizes 
are awarded by the Swedish Academy of Sci- 
ence, in medicme, by the Caroline Institute 
m Stockholm, in hterature, by the Swedish 
Academy in Stockholm , in peace, by a com- 
mittee of five elected by the Norwegian 
Storthmg The work of the Nobel Institute 
began m 1900 Four members of the board, 
exclusively Swedes, are elected for two years 
by deputies of the four institutions named, 
and a fifth member is chosen by the govern- 
ment The prizes average $40,000 each, and, 
with diplomas and gold medals, are awarded 
annually on Dec 10 The international char- 
acter of these awards is well illustrated by I 
the prize for idealistic hterature, which has 
gone at various times to representatives of 
Spam, England, Norway, Belgium, Germany, 
France, Italy, Poland, Sweden, India, Switz- 
erland, Denmark, Ireland and the United 
States ' 

Nobile, Umberto (1885- ) , Itahan en- 

gineer and explorer While serving on the 
national railways he drafted plans for an 
airship which the government commissioned 
him to build — the Norge This craft in 1926 
carried the Amundsen-Ellsworth Expedition, 
with Nobile as pilot, from Rome to the North 
Pole and on to Teller, Alaska Nobile de- 
cided to fit out an all-Italian Arctic expedi- 
tion, built a larger airship — Italia — ^in which, 
with 15 others, he flew over the North Pole 
and was wrecked on the wav back (May 25, 
1928) The tragedy cost 14 lives, for which 
Nobile was blamed Nobile, in 1931, under- 
took a four-year contract building dirigibles 
in Soviet Russia , 1939- , taught in Lockport, 
III Aeronautical School 
Nobility, that distinction of rank and avil 
society which raises a man above the con- 
dition of the mass of the people The origin 
of the feudal aristocracy of Europe is in part 
connected with the acadents which influ- 
enced the division of conquered lands among 
the leaders and warriors of the nations that 
overthrew the Roman Empire Under the 
feeble successors of Charlemagne, the nobles 
of the empire encroached more and more on 
the royal authority, and by the end of the 
ninth century the Carlo vingian cmpiic had 
been parcelled into separate and independent 
pi incipalities, under the dominion of powerful 
nobles agamst whom, in Germany, the crown 
nc\er recovered its powei In France, how- 
e\er, the royal authority gradually revived 
under the Capetians, the great fiefs of the 
iiighcr nobihty being one by one absorbed by 


the crown In England, where the subjection 
of the feudal aristocracy to the crown always 
was and continued to be a reality, the re- 
sistance of the nobles to the royal encroach- 
ments vas the means of rearing the great 
fabric of constitutional liberty After the 
introduction of heraldry, and its reduction 
to a system, the possession of a coat-of-arms 
was a recognized distinction between the 
noble and the plebeian In England the words 
noble and nobility are restricted to the five 
ranks of the peerage which are comprised by 
duke, marquis, eirl, viscount, and baron (in 
the restricted significance of the Vord) , who 
are members of the Upper House of Parha- 
ment (House of Lords) (Sec Peerage) In 
France the title of Duke was subject to strict 
rule, but many titles of Marquis and Count, 
believed to be pure assumptions, were rec- 
ognized by the courtesy of society All mar- 
quises and viscounts arc of prc-Rcvolution 
titles, none having bech created in more re 
cent times The nobility of Spam boasts of 
a speaal antiquity and purit> of blood, a 
descent from warnors and conquerors alone 
‘Hildalgo’ 15 a term which implies gcntilit\ 
or nobility , the hidalgo alone has in strictness 
a right to the title ‘Don* The higher no 
bility arc styled Grandees, the class of no- 
bility below them are called ‘Titulados * 

Noble, a com, manufactured of gold, in the 
reign of Edward m 

Noble, Alfred (1844-1914), Amencan avil 
engineer, was bom in Livonia, Mich From 
1902 to 1909 he was chief engineer of the East 
River division of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
extensive improvements in New York City 
He was also consulting engineer of the Gal- 
veston tidal works and the first New York 
subway s\stem In 1903 he was president of 
the Amencan Society of Civil Engineers, in 
1910 was awarded the John Fritz medal, 
and in 1912 the Cresson medal of the Frank- 
lin Institute 

Noctiluca, a genus of flagellate Protozoa, 
uhose members are the chief source of phos- 
phorescence in northern seas It has a well 
developed flagellum The light is said to be 
evolved from the layer of protoplasm which 
underlies the chticle 

Noctudiae, a family of moths, known as 
OwEETS or Morn Millers, which fly chiefly 
by night See Morns 

Nocturn In the Roman Breviary the 
Psalms are divided into parts called nocturns, 
winch were originally rcated at midnight 
They now form a part of matins, and are 
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introduced at about the same place as the 
Psalms m the Morning Prayer of the Angli- 
can Prayer Book See Breviary 

Nocturne (Latin nocturnvs nightly), a 
musical composition of a light, sentimental 
nature While it owes its origin to John 
Field, its chief exponent was Chopin The 
term has also been used by many noted art- 
ists, eg, Whistler and Turner, to describe 
their night scenes See Music 

Noddy {Anoiis), a genus of birds of the 
family Landae, differmg from terns, in hav- 
ing the bill slightly angular, being in this re- 
gard somewhat similar to gulls, and in hav- 
ing a wedge-shaped, rather than a forked, 
tail ' 

Nodes, in botany See Stem 

Nodes, in astronomy, the two points in 
which the orbit of a planet intersects the plane 
of the ecliptic, the one through which the 
planet passes from the south to the north 
side of the ecliptic being called the ascending 
node, and the other the descending or setting 
node 

Noetus (fl c 200 A D ) , a native of Smyrna, 
who promulgated the doctrine that the one 
God and Father could of His own free will 
be and do all things See Monarchiajusm: 

Nogi, Kiten, Count (1849-1912), Japan- 
ese soldier In the Chino-Japanesc War 
(1894-s) he was commander of a brigade at 
the battles of Kinchow and Port Arthur In 
1904, at the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese 
War, having been made a general, he was 
successful in capturing Port Arthur, Jan i, 
1905 He commanded a corps at the Battle 
of Mukden (See Russo-Japanese War) 
On Sept 13, 1912, in bereavement for the 
death of the Emperor Mutushito, Nogi and 
his wife committed hara-kiri 

Noguchi, Hideyo (1876-1928)1 Japanese 
physiaan, prominent in medical research, 
went to the United States to study at the 
University of Pennsylvania (1901-03) There- 
after he was connected in turn with the Stat- 
en Serums Institute, Copenhagen, the Carne- 
gie Institute m Washington, and the Rocke- 
feller Institute in New York He is best 
known for his discovery of the trachoma 
bacillus and for his work on syphilis and 
yellow fever While working on this study 
in Accra, British West Afnca, he contracted 
the disease and died 

Nolle Prosequi, a term in' English law 
When a criminal trial has been begun it can 
only be stayed by entering a nolle prosequi— ■ 
te , hy entering on the record a statement 
that the prosecutor will proceed no further 


In the U S it may be entered in a civil as 
well as in a crimmal case 
Nom de Plume See Pseudonyms 
Nome, aty on the south side of Seward 
Peninsula, Alaska Gold was discovered in 
the beach sands of the coast near here in 
1898, and richer deposits were subsequently 
found In the river beds, notably in that of the 
Snake River Deposits of tin, copper, bis- 
muth, and galena also have been found in the 
district Of late years the sands have been 
worked out, but Nome has produced more 
than $35,000,000 in gold dust The city was 
first settled in 1900 and called Anvil City 
The population, which was about 20,000 in 
1900, had dwindled to 1,213 m 1930 In Octo- 
ber, 1913, the town was almost destroyed by 
a storm and in 1934 it had a disastrous fire 
Nome, Cape, is situated on the s shore of 


Seward Peninsula 

Nomenclature, the systematic naming of 
things in any art or science or any branch of 
science, as in biology or chemistry Cesal- 
pino in 1583, and Tournefort in 1700, pub- 
lished systems of classification, but Linnseus 
in his Species Plantarum (i 7 S 3 ) laid the basis 
for our present binomial system in the sci- 


;nces 

Nominalism, the name of one of the rival 
theories in the mediffival controversy as to 
the reality of universals is known According 
to nominalism, only the individual is real Hs 
nore moderate form }s known as Conccptual- 
sm See Scholasticism 
Nomura, Kichisaburo (1877- ), Jap- 

inese ambassador to the U S With Saburo 
iCurusu, he carried on (Dec 1941) peace con- 
erences at Washington while his government 
irepared its attack in the Pacific 
Nonae, or the Nones, in the ancient Ro- 
nan calendar the ninth day (according to the 
loman practice of counting inclusively) frow 
he ides As they reckoned backward, the 
lones fell on the fifth day of each month, 
ixcept in March, May, July, and October, 
vhen the ides were on the fifteenth, and in 
lones accordingly on the seventh 
Non Assumpsit, one of the forms of de- 
iial m an action on contract at Common 
,aw It denied the contract and left tne 
5SUC to the jury e 

Non-commissioned Officers, in the U 
Lrmy, are sergeants and corporals hohhng 
iffice by virtue of appointment of the rep 
aental or arbllery district commander, who 
isucs to each a warrant in lieu of a com- 
aission The non-commissioned officers 0 
he Marine Corps are first sergeant sergeant 
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sergeants, and corporals 
United States 


Act ot iSob ana tin largu vaiw, 

of 1807, its passage being due pnmanly to 
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ogmzrf rt law It mdud« maoneffi ana 

lack of sound mind ansing from j a /jjjter May 20) of all British or 

drunkenness, disease, or any other wrnnrVi enods such' goods, if imported, to be 

Nonconformity, the avowed and system- French goo^, such^goo 

atic renunciation of the worehip and ctea- ) -nd forbade the entrance 


pline of a church established by law This 
term is usually used in connecUon with its 
Enghsh application to those who hold them- 
selves aloof from the Church of England, 
generally known as nonconformists, in Scot- 
land the ordmary name is dissenter 

Non Est Factum, a plea used at common 
law IS an action of debt based upon an in 
strument m writing 


«.v — - 

heavily penalized, and forbade the entrance 
into the ports of the United States, after 
the passage of the act, of public vessels of 
Great Britain and France, and, after May 
20, of British and French private vessels 
Non-Metals, in chemistry, a group of ele- 
ments not included in the metals They are 
ebt oasea upon an m- i in general brittle, devoid of the ^ 

It denies the c^stence metals, are poor condu^^ 


of the instrument upon which the plaintiff 
relies xn bringing the action, or denies it as 
the defendant’s deed 

Non Feasance, a legal term denoting that 
something which ^ould have been done in 
legal contemplation has not been done, as 
failure to comply with some legislative re- 
quirement A tort may be committed by 
non feasance or omission as well as by a 
wrongful act 

Non-Importation, a pohey adopted sev- 
eral times m America as a retahation against 
measures of the British Government, the 
non-importation of British merchandise be- 
ing agreed upon, or, as in one case, prescribed 
by Act of Congress During the Stamp Act 
CTOtemcnt (1765) the Whigs m various col- 
onies agreed to refrain from importing Brit- 
ish goods, this agreement was renewed after 
the passage by the British Parhament of the 
Tbwnshend Acts of 1767, and by the close 
of 1769, all of the onginal thirteen colonies 
had pledged themselves to carry out the pol- 
icy of non-importation The contest between 
the Umted States and Great Britain regard- 
ing England’s ‘right of search’ of American 
vessels for deserters fr^m the British navy 
(see War or 1812) led to a revival of the 
non-importation pohey An act of Congress 
of April z8, 1806, prohibited the importation 
after Nov 15 of certain articles from Great 
Bntam or any of her possessions, but on 
Dec 19 the act was suspended until July 
1, 1807, and subsequently the Embargo (De- 
cember, 1809) and the Non-Intercourse Act 
(March, 1809) in which there was a modi- 
fied non-importation clause, took its place 
Non-Intercourse Act, an act of the U S 
Congress, which became a law March i 1809, 


tricity, form oxides that with water yield 
acids, arc set free at the anode in electro- 
lysis, and readily united with almost all the 
other elements The most important arc ar- 
gon, boron, bromine, carbon, chloride, fluo- 
rine, helium, hydrogen, iodine, nitrogen, oxy- 
Igen, phosphorus, selenium, sihcon, and sul- 
I phur * 

Non-Partisan League, a pohtical organi- 
zation of farmers of the Middle Western 
United States, especially North Dakota, rep 
resenting a protest against the failure of the 
regular political parties to carry out certain 
measures demanded by the voters at the polls, 

I espeaally the erection of State-owned eleva- 
tors and terminal markets The League was 
organized in 1915, with A C Townly as 
president and it made its entrance into State 
politics in North Dakota m 1916 After win- 
ning victories in the State elections of that 
year, it went into other States of the West 
and Middle West, exerting for a time con- 
siderable influence but gradually disintegra- 
i ting as an organization while the Farmer- 
Labor party in Minnesota and other party 
and non-partisan groups took its place 

Nonsuit, a judgment rendered against a 
plaintiff in an action when he unreasonably re- 
fuses or neglects to proceed with the trial 
or where, after the tnal has commenced, he is 
unable to make out a pnma facte case Be- 
fore tnal plamtiff may have a voluntary 
nonsuit at any time, but after he has put in 
his evidence, it is in the discretion of the court 
to grant or refuse such an application In 
some cases this is accomplished at the trial 
by the withdrawal of a juror A nonsuit 
is not a bar to another action upon the same 
facts, as it IS not a determination of the is- 
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sues in the case If a trial has proceeded to 
verdict, the case becomes res adjudtcaia, and 
a nonsuit cannot then be permitted 
Noonivak, island, Bering Sea, off Cape 
Vancouver, Alaska It is about 6o m long 
anci 30 m wide, and is inhabited by Eskimos 
Nootka, one of the two chief divisions of 
the Wakashan linguistic stock of North Am- 
erican Indians, the other group being known 
as the KwakiutI Like all Indians of the 
North Pacific coast, the Nootka dwell along 
the shore, and are bold and daring sailors 
Characteristic are the religious ceremonies in 
the form of sacred dramas, and a peculiar 
lottery system known as the potlatch 
Norbert, Saint (1082-1134), founder of 
the religious order, the Premonstratensians, 
was born in Xanten, near Cloves He was 
canonized in 1582 by Gregorj^ \m 
Word, department of Northeastern France, 
Iving along the Belgian frontier, and having 
an area of 2,228 sq m The, principal rivers 
are the Scheldt, Lys, and tributaries of the 
Meuse and Seine The soil is fertile and e'c- 
tcnsively cultivated, w^hile the department is 
one of the most denselv populated of France 
F]a\, cereals, sugar-beets, and potatoes are 
raised , hshencs are important , and the 
greatest coal fields of France center around 
Valenciennes The principal industries are 
manufactures of textiles, machinerv, glass, 
tobacco, porcelain, and sugar Lillc (the 
capital), Cambrai, Roubaix, Dunkirk, and 
Valcnaennes are the chief cities Nord was 
the scene of severe fighting duung World War 
I, p 1,960,182 

Nordeau, Max Simon (1849-1923), Ger- 
man author, bom in Budapest, ed Hungary 
and France, wrote historical and philosophi- 
cal works, also dramas and novels, best 
known work, Degeneration {1892) 
Nordenskiold, Nils Adolf Erik, Baron 
(1832-1901), Swedish geologist and Arctic ex- 
plorer, was born in Helsingfors, Finland j 
From 1837 Sweden became his adopted coun- 
try In 1858 he w'as a member of Torell's 
expedition to Spitzbergen, he led an expedi- 
tion to the North Sea islands in 1868, push- 
mg his vessel, the as far north as lat 

81® 42' n In 1875 and 1876 he made voy- 
ages to the Yenisei, Siberia, and in June, 
1878, set sail in the Vega, returning on April 
24, 1880, after having arcumnavigated Eur- 
asia, thus accomplishing the Northeast Pas- 
sage Consult The Arctic Voyages of Adolph 
Erik NordensUold, edited by Alexander Les- 
lie 


Nordenskiold, Nils Otto Gustaf (1869 
^928), Swedish scientist and explorer, a 
nephew of Baron Nordenskiold, was born in 
Sjogelo, Smaland In 1895-7 he penetrated 
into the unknown interior of Tierra del Fu- 
ego, and visited Chile, in 1900 he accomp- 
anied Amdrup to East Greenland, and in 
1901 he conducted a Swedish expedition to 
Louis Philippe Land in the Antarctic In 
X904-5 he made an expedition to the Andes, 
penetrated the northern forests of Bolivia, 
and studied the tribes of the practicall> un- 
known districts along the headwater tnbuta 
ries of the Amazon 

Norderney, the largest of the East Frisian 
Islands, belonging to the provmce of Hano- 
ver, and lying in the North Sea, off the coast 
of Germany It is about 8 m long, m 
wide, and has an area of 8 sq m The village, 
a popular bathing resort situated at the sout i 
western end of the island, is visited annualh 
by thousands of people, p about 4,000 

Nordhoff, Charles (1830-1901), Amcncar 
journalist and author, was born in Erwitte, 
Westphalia, Germany He was taken to tho 
United States by his parents in 1835, re- 
ceived a common school education in Cincin- 
nati, 0 , and subsequentl> worked there a** 
a printer From 1857 to i86i he W'as con- 
nected with the Harper publications, and 
from 1861 to 1871 was a member of the staff 
of the New York Evening Post He was for 
a time associated with the New York Trib- 
une f devoted two years to travel in the West 
and the Pacific, and in 1874 became Wash- 
ington correspondent of the New York Her- 
ald, with which paper he was associated un 
til his dcith 

Nordica (Norton), Lillian (1857-1914) 
American operatic singer, was born in Farm- 
ington, Me After studying music at the New 
England Conservatory in Boston, she na®* 
engaged, in 1878, for a concert tour of Eu 
rope, in the course of which she sang at the 
Crystal Palace, London, and at the Troca- 
dcro in Pans After further study under Sin 
Giovanni in Milan, she made her debut in 
iS8o in La Trawata at Bresaa, Italy Dunng 
the next few vears she sang in Germanj , Rus- 
sia, and France, her chief roles being in Faust, 
Robert Ic Dtablc, Rigoleito, Lttcia, 
cQinc, Alda, Lcs Huguenots, and Don Giovan- 
ni After 1893 she appeared chieil> in Wag- 
nerian opera, haiung the distinction of ap- 
pearing at Bayreuth (1894) As a member 
of the New York Metropolitan Opera House 
company for several seasons she appeared 
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Isolde, Elsa, Brunnhilde, Elisabeth, and Kun- ! 
dr> Her voice was i pure soprano of ex- 
ceptional range and great power 

Norfolk, a mantimc c in the e of England 
with an area of 1,308,439 acres The surface 
IS generally an undulating plain, the coast 
being low and flat and, for the most part, bor- 
dered by low cliffs or sand dunes Off Yar- 
mouth a dangerous sandbank shelters the 
‘roads,’ in which the ships can find safe an- 
chorage The Broads, between Norwich and 
the sea, are a characteristic feature Norfolk 
IS one of the chief whcat-growung counties, 
and barley, oats, turnips, and mangold, as 
well as small fruits, arc largely cultivated 
Dairy farming is extensively carried on and 
fisheries arc important Norfolk is famous 
for its many interesting churches and abbeys 
Sandnngham, the country residence of the 
Queen-Mother Alexandra, is in the nw , p 
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Norfolk, second largest aty of Virginia, and 
a port of entry, Norfolk co , is situated on the 
Elizabeth River, an arm of Chesapeake Ba> 
There is water connection with the Tidewater 
terminals of the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way at Newport News, and with the south- 
ern terminals onhe Pennsylvania Railroad at 
Cape Charles The Albemarle and Chesa- 
peake (Free) and the Dismal Swamp canals, 
as well as many steamship hncs, afford ad- 
ditional means of communication with inland 
cities and with the prinapal ports of the 
United States, the West Indies, the Orient, 
and Europe The Norfolk Navy Yard is 
situated at Portsmouth, across the Elizabeth 
River, and at ScwalPs Point is located the 
* U S Naval Operating Base, comprising an 
area of 1,000 acres and having accommoda- 
tions for 14,000 men Among the chief build- 
ings are the U S Custom House, Post Of- 
fice, City Hall, U S Pubhc Health Service 
Hospital, Naval Hospital, St Vincent’s Hos- 
pital, Protestant Hospital, Public Library, 
and historic St Paul’s Church, which was 
erected in 1737, and was struck during the 
bombardment in 1776 Norfolk, the chief 
seaport of Virginia, and a leading export 
port of the United States, carries on an ex- 
tensive commerce Its harbor is large and 
commodious, having a channel 40 ft deep 
With Portsmouth and Newport News it con- 
stitutes a Federal customs district One of 
the largest coaling stations in the world, 
handling over 20,000,000 tons annually, is 
located at Hampton Roads (Norfolk and 
Newport News) Leading manufactunng in- 
dustries are the grading, roasting, cleaning, 


and shelhng of peanuts, and the manufac- 
ture of lumber and planmg-mill products, 
\cgctablc oils, cotton products, paper boxes, 
coal briquets, glass, fertilizer and chemicals 
The city operates the Municip il Union Ter- 
minal through which all railroads enter the 
port on an equal basis 
The site of Norfolk originallv consisted of 
fifty acres purchased by the General As- 
sembl> of the Virginia Colony in 1682, and 
in that >car a government was formed that 
the town might become a leading station for 
receiving, storing, and selling tobacco With- 
in a few years a thriving trade was estab- 
lished and in 1736 George n declared the 
settlement a borough During the Revolu- 
tionary War, Lord Dunmore established the 
British fleet there On Dec 9, I 77 S> Lord 
Dunmore’s troops suffered defcit at Great 
Bridge at the hands of the Virginia sharp- 
shooters, and m revenge the British bom- 
barded and fired the town, destroying ninc- 
tenths of the buildings In January', 1880, 
a Federal navy yard was established there 
During the Civil War Norfolk w^as the scenn 
of considerable fighting, the Confederates 
holding the Navy Yard while the Union 
forces were m command of Fort Monroe 
The aty charter dates from 184s, p I44>332 
Norfolk Island, a British island under the 
)unsdiction of New South Wales, situated in 
the Pacific Ocean, about 1,100 m n e of 
Sydney, and comprising an area of 13 sq m 
Whaling, agriculture, and herding arc the 
chief occupations Discovered in 1774 by 
Captain Cook, the island was used as a 
penal station by New South Wales and Tas- 
mania until 1855, p about 1,000 
Normal College of the City of New 
York, former name of Hunter College, estab- 
lished in 1870, under the control of the New 
York Board of Education, for the higher edu- 
cation of women 

Normal Schools (from norma, a rule), 
schools for the professional training of teach- 
ers, cspeaally for the elementary schools 
The idea of a speaal professional school lor 
teachers dates back at least to the sixteenth 
century, w'hen Richard Mulcaster of London 
suggested the organization of a teachers’ de- 
partment in the universities (1561) The 
Jesuit order, founded in 1540, provided for 
the regular professional, as well as academic, 
instruction of its future teaching staff, and 
shortly after the final formulation of its 
Ratio Studiorum in 1599, special schools 
were designated by the order as normal 
schools The first school for the training 
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of elementary teachers was established at I and reorganized, the connection between 
Rheims by La Salic in i68i In America the I Cngland and other European lands was 
principal means for the training of teachers I strengthened, foreign trade expanded, and a 
previous to the middle of the 19th century I great advance was made in literature, archi- 
was the academy In 1823 the Rev Sam- I tecture, learning, and arts Improvements 
uel Hall opened in Concord, Vt , what was took place in building and the art of war, 
probably the first private normal school in land changes were effected in the language of 
the United States, and in the same year a I the land See ENdtANO and Wales, History 
private school for the training of teachers j Normandy, former province of France 
was opened in Massachusetts by James G 1 bordering on the English Channel, and in- 
Carter In the meantime the way was being eluding the present departments of Seine- 
prepared for the public normal school In I Inferieure, Eure, Orne, Calvados, and La 
1839, as a result of the work of Charles j Manche It was divided into Upper Norman- 
Brooks, Carter, Horace Mann, and others, dy, containing Rouen, the former and pres- 
the first public normal school in America was j ent capital, and Lower Normandy The chief 
opened in Lexington In 1844 New York J cities are Rouen, Dieppe, Havre, Caen Lisieux, 
established the State Normal School at Al- 1 and Cherbourg Normandy is famous for its 
bany, though for a third of a century more cathedrals, its castles and abbeys, and the 
the State continued its plan, adoped in 18351 1 memorials of its early histoiy 
of subsidizing the academies for this purpose In 9x1 the treaty of St Clair-sur-Eptc, bc- 
Connecticut established a State normal school tween Charles the Simple and Rollo the 
in 1850, Michigan in 1852, Illinois in 1S56, Northman, proved the foundation of the 
Pennsylvania in 185 7 > «ind the other States j duchy of Normandy After the Norman con- 
followed All the leading universities of the quest (1066) Normandy remained closely 
country now maintain departments of educa- connected with England, but was conquered 
tion, and there are some few normal colleges, by the French king, Philip Augustus, in the 
as Teachers College in New York City, which reign of John By the treaty of Pans m 
undertake to prepare teachers for secondary 1258 Henry m of England acquiesced in the 
as well as elementary schools, and which loss of Normandy In the reign of Henry v , 
grant degrees in pedagogy In most States Normandy was again conquered by the Eng- 
graduation from a State normal school car- hsh, but after his death it was reconquered 
ncs with It the right to teach in that State, by the French 

though this often rests with a State board Norman French, a French dialect which 
superior to the normal school offiaals Sum- developed in Normandy and was introduced 
mer Schools for teachers have also large en- into England at the time of the Conquest It 
rolment * j ^vas the official language of justice, of gov- 

Norman, Sir Henry (1858-1939), English | ernment, and of schools, and might reason- 
author and traveller, was bom in Leicester ably have been expected to supersede Anglo- 
After being graduated from Harvard Univer- j Saxon though such was not the case As the 
sity he became prominent in the public agi- j two races became more and more closcy 
tation for the national preservation of Ni- j blended, the Norman language lost ground^ 
agara Falls In 1886 he became a member of j After the 14th century it was used only hv 
the staff of the Pall Afall Gazette^ passing [ the anstocrabc and literary classes, and it 
in 1892 to the editorship of the Daily Chron- gradually disappeared Before this happened, 
tele, from which he resigned in 1899 In 1902 however, it had thoroughly permeated and 
he founded the (English) World^s Work He enriched the Anglo-Saxon speech 
travelled and explored in the United States, I Norns, in Scandinavian mythologj 
Russia, Siberia, Central Asia, Korea, China, j three goddesses of fate, Urd, the past, 

Japan, Siam, the Malay Peninsula, Egypt, dandi, the present, and Skuld, the 
and the Balkans Their duties were to weave the xvch of fate, 

Norman Architecture See Architec- daily to sprinkle the sacred tree Yggomsi 
ture I with water from the Urdar fountain, and 0 

Norman Conquest, of England by Wil- 1 put fresh day around its roots to keep 1 
Iiam of Normandy, was begun in 1066 by the green and healthy Two of the 
victory of Senlac or Hastings, and was com- j said to be beneficent, but the third, 
plcted xn 1071, when Wilham took Ely and I was relentless, often teanng the web topic 
Hereward the Wake made peace After the J and scattering the pieces far and wide 
conquest the English Church was reformed! Norns, Charles Gilman (i 88 i-i 94 S)i 
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erican author, was born in Chicago He 
married in 1909 Kathleen Thompson, now 
a well-known author He became assistant 
editor of Country Life tn America^ 1903, 
of Sunset Magazine, 1905 , and was art edi- 
tor of the American Magazine, 1908-1913 He 
has written Salt (19x7) , Brass U921) , 
Bread (1923) , Pig Iron (1925) , Zclda 
Marsh (1927), Seed (1930), Zest fi933) 
Nome, Frank (1870-1902) , American 
novelist, was born in Chicago He engaged 
m journalism in San Francisco, where he be- 
came editor of The Wave He was also war 
correspondent and served m South Africa 
and Cuba His general reputation began 'With 
the publication of a trilogy of novels which 
dealt with the production, the exchange, and 
the distribubon of Amencan wheat The first 
part, The Octopus, was published in 1901, 
and met with immediate success The second * 
part The Pit, appeared m 1903, after Norris’ 
death The third part, The Wolf, was planned 
but not completed I 

Norris, George William (1861-1944), 
•tmencan public official, was born in Sandus- 
ky CO , Ohio He studied law at Valparaiso, 
Indiana, moved in 1885 to Nebraska, and has 
been United States Senator from 1913 to 
the present Among his pohtical acts have 
been his fight to overthrow ‘Communism,’ so- 
called, ui the House, and for the anti-injunc- 
tion Act and the Muscle Shoals Act He was 
the author of the Twentieth Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States (see 
Constitution) , the so-called ‘lame-duck 
amendment,’ which came into effect with the 
assembhng of the Congress of 1935 
Norris, Kathleen Thompson (1880- 
), Amencan novelist, was born m San 
F aimisco She was educated by pnvate 
teachers and did special work in the Uni- 
v^cmjr oi California She married Charles 
Unman Norns Among her novels are 
Mother (ign), The Rich Mrs Burgoyne 
(1912) , Poor Dear Margaret Kirby (1913) , 
Saturday’s Child’, (1914), The Story of 
Julia Paze (1915) , Josslyn’s Wife (1918) , 
Sisters (igig) , Certain People 0/ Importance 
Ci922) , The Callahans and the Murphys 
(1924) Little Ships (1925) , Beauty and the 
Beast (1938) , Passion Floioer (1930) Mar- 
fvu ^"930), Bette Mere (1931), 

cV” i? ^^^33) , The Venables (1941) 

She has also vmtten My San Francisco (1932) 
Cohjoniio (1933') 1 Burned Fingers (1943) 

(X847-192S). 

English novelist, was bom m London Heaps 
' (1877) was the first of a scries of 


novels, which includes The Credit of ike 
Cowiiry (1902), Barhflw of Bcltana (1905)1 
Not Guilty (1910), The Fond Fugtitve 
(1917), TJie Triumphs of Sara (1920), Sa- 
hine and Sabina (1921), ISlext of Kin (1922) 
Norristown, borough, Pennsylvania, co 
seat of Montgomery co , on the Skuylkill Riv- 
er It occupies a picturesque site surrounded 
by bills The river is spanned by bridges con- 
necting the borough with Bridgeport Norris- 
town IS a flourishing manufacturing place 
The place is said to have been first settled by 
a company of Friends from Wales about 
1690 Practically it dates from 1785 Valley 
Forge, Washington’s headquarters in the win- 
ter of 1777-8, IS 6 m to the w , p 38,181 
Norrkoping, seaport, Sweden, on Motala 
River, a modem well built town, with fine 
parks and broad streets Notable buildings 
are the Mattens-Kyrka (modern), the St 
Olai-Kyrka, built in 1767 and recently re- 
stored, and the Art Museum, p 58,358 
Norrland, the largest and northernmost 
historical division of Sweden, comprising the 
counties of Gafleborg, Vesternorrland, Jamt- 
land, Vesterbotten, and Norrbotten 
Norsemen, generally, the inhabitants of 
Scandinavia, m6re particularly those of Nor- 
way, who ra\aged the coasts of Northwest- 
ern Europe from the 8th to the nth century 
They were also known as Vikings, ‘creek 
dwellers,’ from vtk, a creek, cove, or fiord 
The Norsemen were driven to seek a career 
abroad by divers unfavorable conditions at 
home Scandinavia was over-populated, the 
land system left nothing for the younger sons 
to do, while the process by which the strong- 
er chiefs aggrandized themselves at the ex- 
pense of the smaller drove the minor chiefs 
to seek their independence on the high seas 
The history of their exploits may be divided 
into two periods — one of plundenng expedi- 
tions, which lasted till the middle of the gth 
century, and the other as conquering invad- 
ers setting up kingdoms About the end of 
the 8th century they began to make descents 
on the English Coast, where they were known 
as Danes , and at the same time they ravaged 
the shores of Flanders and France Gradually 
they worked their way southward, and soon 
there was a Norse camp at the mouth of 
nearly every navigable river m France Three 
Umesthey captured Pans (845, 857, 861), 
though on a fourth attempt they were re- 
pulsed Alfred drove them from England, 
but Charles the Simple of France tned to 
buy their favor by making over to Rollo the 
duchv of Normandy as a feudal fief (912), 
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on condition that Rollo embraced Christian- 
ity , and it was from this settlement that the 
Normans came to conquer England (1066) 

As early as 860 the Norsemen entered the 
Mediterranean, and eventually they founded 
kingdoms in Lower Italy and in Sicily The 
Eastern Empire almost fell before them , but 
this attack came from Russia, where Norse- 
' men had founded a kingdom and a dynasty, 
that of Rurik (862-1598) But when Russia 
became Christian under Vladimir (988), the 
Norsemen, as the Varangar Guard, became 
a bulwark of the dechning Byaantine Empire 
North, Frederick, Lord, 2nd Earl of 
Guilford (1733-1792), Eng statesman, Pr 
Min (1770-1782), succeeded in passing 
Boston Port Bill , and the tax levy in America 
North, Simon Newton Dexter (1849- 
1924), Amencan journalist and statistician, 
w'as bom in Clinton, N Y He edited the 
Utica Mottling Herald (1869-86) and the 
Albany Express (1886-8) He was appointed 
chief statistician for manufactures of the 
twelfth census, and in 1903, director of the 
United States census He was in 1906 chair- 
man of the American Tariff Commission to 
Germany 

North Adams, city, Massachusetts, Berk- 
shire CO , in the n w corner of the State, on 
the Hoosac River Greylock (3,535 ft), the 
highest peak in Massachusetts, is included 
within the city limits A natural bridge in the 
vicinity (50 ft high), the Mohawk Trail, and 
Fort Massachusetts arc features of interest 
North Adams is a manufacturing center com- 
posed of several villages, and 15 an important 
trading center for the surrounding district 
Fort Massachusetts was an early fronber post 
and was captured b\ the French in 1746, 
p 22,213 

North America, the northern part of the 
continent known as the New World Includ- 
ing Greenland, it lies between the mendians 
of 20” and 170® w long , but the mainland 
docs not extend cast of 55® w It tapers 
gridualh from n to s The mainland reaches 
the parallel of 71" « lat and is fringed bj 
islands •which extend to within 7® or 6® of 
the Nortli Pole In the s the convenbonal 
boundary is at the narrow isthmus of Pan- 
ama, onlv 40 m across, 9® from the equator 
Central 'Vmerica is thus properly included in 
North Amcricn The greater part of North 
America lies in temperate latitudes, but, be- 
cause of Its great breadth at the n , about 
one-fourth of the total area is polar waste 
The length of tlic mainland on the meridian 
of 100® w IS about 4,000 m , and the brcadtli 


North 

on 50® n IS 3,200 m , the total area is 8,- 

035,630 sq m 

North America may be divided into six 
great natural areas (i ) T/tc Arcka.an Shield 
of Hudson Bay and the Great Lakes In the 
n c IS a vast undulating region of very mod- 
erate elevation, of which the shallow Hudson 
Bay is the core It is composed of Archican 
or pre-Cambrian rocks, and is homologous 
with the Baltic shield of Europe 
, (2 ) The Eastern Highlands, like those of 
Europe, to which they are in great part 
homologous, mav be ivided into two re- 
gions (fl) The Northeastern Highlands run 
as a narrow band of gneiss mountains from 
I the Strait of Belle Isle to Lancaster Sound, 

I and probably arc continued in Grinncll and 
Grant Lands {b) The Appalachian or South- 
eastern Highlands can be traced from New- 
foundland to northern Georgia and Alabama, 
where they merge into the coastal plain that 
borders the Gulf of Mexico The region has 
passed through more than one mountain- 
making epoch, and the present topographi is 
the product of more than one erosion cycle 
West of the folded Appalacliians the rocks 
tend to horizontahtj , the eastern escarp- 
ments being known as the Cumberland, Al- 
leghany, and Catskill mountains The At- 
lantic coast is bordered by a narrow^ belt of 
gently sloping strata, indicabng, by their 
age and altitude, a comparatively recent ele- 
vation above the sea 

(3 ) The Mississippi Valley and Great 
Plains are composed of horizontal rocks. 
Palaeozoic in the c, where they overlie the 
Archman shield, Mesozoic farther -w, and 
here and there covered with marine and non- 
manne deposits of Creticcous and Tertiary 
age From the Mississippi x'allcj line, which 
represents their lowest level, thev rise gndu 
ally w’estw ard to 5,000 or 6,000 ft at the base 
of the Rocky Mountains In the s thev arc 
terminated by a low coastal plain round the 
I Gulf of Mexico, bordered bv manv ligoons, 
bej'ond which the delta of the Mi^si^ippi 
projects like a bird s font The Mi«i'*ipP* 
vallex, as a whole, is extremeh IcnlI and uni- 
form This great \ alley is the largest con- 
tinuous body of agricultural land on the 
globe 

(4 ) The Western Cordillera Area con'i-is 
of a «erics of mountainous phtciu*!, which 
max be named after the rivers driinmc them 
—Yukon, Fnscr, Columbia the Great Ba*in 
of inland drainage, Colorado, and also that 
of Mexico The highest peaks arc grouped 
in Colorado, Cahfornia, Alaska, and Mexico 
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many of them surpassing 14,000 ft Fully 2,- 
Sodjooo sq m , or almost one-third of the 
continent, are included in this great plateau 
region, bordered on the e and w by two 
complex mountain chains 
(0) The eastern chain, known as the Rocky 
Mountains, with its indirect prolongation in 
the Sierra Madre Oriental of Mexico, cx^ 
tends from the west of the Mackenzie delta 
to the isthmus of Tehuantepec (See Rocky 
Mountains ) In the northern or Canadian 
ranges the scenery is rugged and alpine, ow^ 
mg to the comparatively low snowline South 
of the Yellowstone valley, with its canyons of 
diverse colored rocks, its sinter terraces, and 
great geysers, the chain ividens, and in Colo« 
rado IS 60 m broad 

The Yukon plateau is a region of many 
rounded, bleak hills, covered with snow for 
much of the year The Fraser and Columbia 
plateaus are more mountainous, and arc 
crossed from n to s by lofty ranges, the 
Columbia plateau terminates in the great 
lava fields of Idaho, across which the Snake 
and other tributaries of the Columbia have 
cut deep gorges The Mexican plateau rises 
steadily from n to s , where it is termed the 
plateau of Anahuac The Cordilleran plateau 
occupies the major part of the area of Mex- 
ico, and includes several famous volcanoes — 
Orizaba reaching 18,250 ft and Popocatapetl, 
rising 17,520 ft 

(6) The western chains bordering the Cor- 
dilleran areas are the parallel Plateau and 
Pacific chains Of the Plateau chain, the St 1 
Elias alps form the loftiest region — Mt Mc- 
Kinley, 20,464 ft , being the highest known 
point in North America The Northern Cas- 
cades are covered with recent volcanic de- 
posits Great extinct volcanoes rise to up- 
wards of 14,000 ft and the range ends in 
the symmetrical cone of Mt Shasta The 
Sierra Nevada succeeds, of which some gran- 
ite domes rise to over 14,000 ft (Mt Whit- 
nev, 14,900 ft ) The Plateau chain sinks to 
a deep \allcv in the w , represented bv the 
HcctIc Queen Charlotte, and Puget Sound 

(5 ) fn Cential Antertca in the w is a 
range of >oung volcanic mountains, in the 
c arc folded mountains, which strike w to e 

(6) The West Indies consist of four large 
ishnds— the Grciter Antilles, whose axes he 
w to c , and -i chain of smaller ones, the Les- 
ser AnUUes, which extend n to s , the whole 
bounding the Caribbean Sea on the n and 

luC C 

Tlic continent is suffiacnlh large to permit 
great extremes in the interior, which arc 


modified by Hudson Bay, the Great Lakes 
and the Gulf of Mexico Tne hottest region 
in summer is the s w , ivhere a temperature 
of 120® 15 sometimes recorded, the west coas\ 
is remarkable for its uniform temperature 
The range of temperature is greatest in the 
n , betw^een the mouth of the Mackenzie and 
the s of Hudson Bay (over 150® r ) North- 
ern Virginia at 40® n latitude has a temper- 
ature about equivalent to British Columbia 
at 50® no It 15 much colder in eastern North 
America than at corresponding latitudes in 
Europe Amcnca lies largely in the zone of 
the anti-trades or westerly winds The great 
mountain ranges’ influence on them would 
tend to convert the whole Great Plains area 
and much of the Mississippi valley into an 
immense desert, under normal conditions, but 
the cyclonic storms from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico induce an easterly eddy that draws mois- 
ture from the gulf region over a remarkably 
large proportion of the endangered belt so 
that a rainfall of 30 to 60 inches prevails 
The east coast has a rainfall of 40 to 50 
inches 

The western mountains form the great n 
j to s divide, which hes nearer the eastern 
I than the western chain The great rivers of 
interment plateaus — the Yukon, the Fraser 
I and Columbia, the Colorado — reach the Paci- 
fic The longest rivers rise m the Rocky 
Mountain chain, w of the mam crests, and 
flow across the Great Plains—the Peace-Mac- 
kenzie to the Arctic, the Saskatchewan-Nel= 
son to Hudson Bay, and the Missoun-Missis- 
sippi to the Gulf of Mexico Of the eastern 
rivers the St Lawrence, draining five of the 
largest lakes, is the most important, while 
the drowned valley of the Hudson forms a 
waterway across the Appalachian highlands 
Most of the drainage is toward the Atlantic, 
but large areas dram into the Arctic and 
Pacific oceans The continent has immense 
drainage systems — the Mississippi, for ex- 
ample, discharges more water than all of the 
streams, both large and small, of all Europe 
The Great Lakes are the largest association of 
fresh water on the globe They cover 89,000 
sq miles The largest area of inland drainage 
is the Great Basin, where Great Salt Lake is 
the remnant of a once much more extensive 
body The coast line is extremely irregular 
There are six great peninsulas— Alaska, Lab- 
rador, No\a Scotia, Florida, Yucatan, and 
Lower California The Atlantic coast line is 
indented bv no less than ten great bajs or 
gulfsr^Hudson Ba^, Gulf of St Lawrence, 
Bay of Fundy, Massachusetts Bay, Long Is- 
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land Sound, Delaware and Chesapeake bays, 
Albemarle and Pamlico sounds, and the Gulf 
of Mexico The Faciiic coast is fairly regular 
North America mav be divided into five 
faunal provinces — (i ) The tundra or Arctic 
province, with polar bear, reindeer, and other 
forms similar to those m the Old World Ark 
tic province (2) The Canadian or cold 
province, with caribou indisbnguishable 
from the reindeer of the Arctic province, the 
moose (elk of Europe), bison (the so-called 
buffalo, now nearly extinct, but rigidly pro- 
tected), the bighorn sheep, the fo\, beaver, 
and other fur-bcaring animals (3 ) The west- 
ern or and province is the richest in speaes, 
with the prongbuck, the black-tailed deer, 
and the prairie dog The jack rabbit is a 
pest of the sagebrush regions peculiar to it 
Grizzly, black, and cinnamon bcar^ live in 
the Rockies (4 ) The Mississippi, Atlantic, 
and eastern humid region, with the Virginia 
opossum and the Virginia deer and the round- 
tailed musk-rat (5 ) The Central American 
and low-lying Mexican regions, distinctive 
by their tropical faunas, containing the mon 
key, jaguar, tapir, ant-eater, sloth, and ar- 
madillo 

At the time of its discovery by Europeans, 
nearly the whole of North America was in- 
habited by the Indians The extreme n was 
thinly peopled by Eskimos, whose resemb- 
lance to the Mongolian type has suggested an 
original migration from Asia across the A1 
askan region In the s a high degree of civi- 
lization was reached on the Mexican plateau 
The bulk of the population of North America 
IS now identical with that of Western Europe 
The population of North America is about 
x 37 i 7 So>ooo> over three-fourths being com- 
prised withm the United States 
Northampton, municipal, parliamentary, 
and CO borough, England It has four ancient 
churches — All Saints’, rebuilt, except the 
tower, in 1675, St Giles, with a Norman w 
door, St Peter’s, a fine example of Norman 
arrmtecture, and St Sepulchre’s, of the nth 
12th century, one of the four round 


or 

churches still remaining in England The 
staple trade 15 in boots and shoes, the manu- 
facture of which has flourished here since 
th2 ftfiddle Ages, p 92,300 
Northampton, city, Massachusetts It is 
the seat of Smith College The leading man- 
ufactured products are silk, sewing silk, silk 
hosiery, cutlery, brushes Jonathan Edwards 
was pastor here in 1727-50 Northampton 
was the home of the late Ex-President Calvin 
Coolidge, P 24,794 


North Carolina 
Northamptonshire, a midland co of Eng- 
land, area 914 sq miles Northamptonshire 
IS the chief seat of boot and shoe manufac- 
ture in England, other industries are iron 
founding, corn millqig It was the scene of 
the battles of Northampton (1460) and 
Naseby (1645) , p 309,428 
North Berwick, popular seaside and goll- 
ing resort, Scotland, m Haddingtonshire, on 
the Firth of Forth To the southwest are the 
remains of St Mary’s Benedictine Nunner\ 
(1154), P 3,473 

North Braddock, borough, Pennsylvania 
A large plant of the U S Steel Corporation 
is situated here, p 15,679 
Northbrook, Thomas George Baring, 
Earl of (1826-1904), English statesman He 
was under-secretary for w^ar from 1868 to 
1872, when he was made Viceroy of India 
He became First Lord of the Admiralty in 
Gladstone’s second government (18S0-5) 
North Cape, a rockv promontory extend- 
ing from the island of Magero, Norway, into 
the Arctic Ocean, generally considered to be 
the most northerly point in Europe, although 
the island of Knivskjasrodde, to the W' , reaches 
about 1,000 ft farther n 
North Carolina (popularly known as the 
‘Old North State,’ ‘Tar Heel State,’ and ‘Tur- 
pentine State’) , a South Atlantic State of the 
United States The total area is 52426 sq 
miles, of which 3,686 are water surface 
North Carohna is divided into three dis- 
tinct topographical regions — the Coastal 
Plain, the Piedmont Plateau, and the Ap- 
palachian Highland The southeastern face of 
the Blue Ridge escarpment, rising 1,200-1,500 
ft above the Piedmont Plateau, forms the 
border of the Appalachian Highland The 
Black Mountains include the loftiest peaks of 
the Appalachian system, the highest being 
Mount Mitchell, or Black Dome, 6,710 ft 
The climate vanes greatly from southeast 
to northwest, changing from subtropical to 
temperate 

The average yearly cotton" production is 

400.000 bales from 857,000 acres valued at 
$17,400,000 North Carolina ranks high in to- 
bacco production wuth a crop valued at 

187.000 In minerals, the State ranks first m 
the production of mica, and there is much 
magnetic iron ore In manufacturing, it is 
now the leading State in the production 
of cotton goods An important industry is 
the manufacture of agars and cigarettes 

The chief institutions for higher education 
are the State University, Chapel Hill, Duke 
University, Durham, and the AgncultunT 
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College, West Raleigh In 1868, shortly after 
the Cml War, North Carolina adopted a 
new constitution The chief executive 
officers are the Governor, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Secretary of State, Auditor, Treasurer, 
Attorney-General, and Supenntendent of 
Pubhc Instruction-— all elected for four years 
During the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury three expeditions were sent by Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigb to the present Carohnas, then 
known as Virginia The first expedition 
(1584) did not attempt a settlement, but re- 
turned with i glowing account of the land 
The second expedition (1585) landed at Wa- 
coken, and pushed on to Roanoke Island, 
where a settlement was founded The next 
year, after suffering from Indian hostilibes 
and lack of food, the colonists returned to 
England with Sir Francis Drake The third 
expedition (1587O, led by John White, re- 
estabhshed the settlement at Roanoke A 
child, Virginia Dare, born soon after the ar- 
^rival of the colomsts, is believed to have been 
the first child born of Enghsh parents in Am- 
erica Upon White’s return from England in 
iS9h whither he had gone for supplies, he 
could find no trace of the colony 
In 1663 and 1665, Charles n of England 
granted to eight ‘Lords Proprietors’ full pal- 
atine powers in the terntory lying between 
29* and 36® 30’ N lat , and extending to the 
Pacific Ocean The proprietors divided this 
legion into North and South Carolma, and 
sent out settlers In 1669 the philosopher 
John Locke drew up an daborate plan of 
government for the colony, called the ‘Fund- 
amental Constitution’ This plan was never 
fully put into operation, however Mean- 
while, in 1653, the first permanent settlement 
had been made m the present limits of North i 
Carohna, at Albemarle, by a company of 
Virginia dissenters Owing to the turbulence 
of the colony, the proprietors, except Lord 
Carteret, sold their diarcs to the Crown m 
1728 for $12,500 each Thereafter a royal 
governor was sent to each of the Carohnas 
North Carohna was a leader m the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and its territory was the 
scene of some important compaigns A pro- 
^^ncIal congress in 1774 elected delegates to 
the Continental Congress, and in May, 1775, 
an assembly at Charlotte is said to have 
passed resolutions abohshing royal govern- 
ment in North Carohna In Apnl, 1776, the 
delegates m Congress from North Carohna 
wem instructed to vote for independence, 
and eight months later a State constitution 
was ratified The State was invaded by the 


British troops in 1780-81 In November, 
1789, North Carolina ratified the United 
States Constitution In 1790 the western part 
of the State— now the State of Tennessee— 
was ceded to the U S Government In 1791 
Raleigh was made the capital In 1S35 a new 
State constitution was drafted, which gave 
representation in the lower house according 
to population, and m the senate according 
to property 

At ibe approach of the Cml War, North 
Carohna opposed secession, but when the 
first steps toward coercion were taken in the 
North, a secession ordinance was unanimous- 
ly adopted (May 20, 1861) During the war 
State furnished more than 120,000 men, 
losing more soldiers than any other Confed- 
erate State During the days of Reconstruc- 
tion, a mihtaiy government was placed in 
power In x868 a new constitution was adop- 
ted ratifying the Fifteenth Amendment In 
1900 the so-called ‘grandiather clause’ was 
added to the constitution , also an education- 
al quahfication intended primarily to limit 
Negro suffrage After 1900 the State made 
gigantic strides, advancing along three mam 
roads, textile manufactures, tobacco growing 
and manufactunng, and the development of 
electric power 

In t93i, three laws were passed a State 
commission was given the power to approve, 
advertise and sell all bonds of local govern- 
ments, the State was made responsible for 
the operation of all public schools, aided by 
an equahzation fund of $17,000,000 raised by 
taxation, the State was given custody of 
many more pnsoners, to be used on pubhc 
roads In 1932 a new constitution was draft- 
I ed by a commission headed by Chief Justice 
Walter P Stacy of the Supreme Court 

Its chief port is Wilmington, the capital is 
Raleigh, the largest town is Charlotte, Ashe- 
ville is the chief resort The Pinehurst golf 
course is famous throughout the country, p 
3 jS7i> 623 Consult Ashe’s History of North 
Carolina (2 vols 1925), WPA Wnters’ 
Pro3ect, North Carohna (1939) 

North Carolma State College of Agri- 
culture and Engineering, an institution for 
higher education located at Raleigh, N C 
In 1931 it was merged with the University 
at Chapel Hill and the North Carohna Col- 
lege for Women 

North Carolina, University of, an insti- 
tuUon of higher learmng at Chapel Hill, N 
C , 28 miles northwest of Raleigh, chartered 
m 1789, and opened m 1795 ^It is governed 
by a board of trustees elected by the legis- 



lature, and is free from sectarian or political 
control It was merged, in 1931, with the 
State College at Raleigh, and the North Caro- 
lina College for Women 
Northchffe, Viscount (Alfred Charles 
William Harmsworth) (1865-1922) , British 
writer and newspaper proprietor, was bom 
in Dublin, Ireland In 1888 he founded the 
weekly journal Answers, and six years later 


79)839.000 bu were harvested North Da- 
kota IS the premier state in the production of 
flax and flax seed, 1,490,000 bu were har- 
vested in 1938 The raising of livestock 
IS very important Institutions of higher 
learning include the North Dakota Univer- 
sity, at University, the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, at State College, the State 
Saence School, at Wahpeton, the State 


bought the to. He founded the School of FoSry at 

Datlv Mail m nnr? ^ > dDo james- 


Daily Mail in 1896, and became chief owner 
of The Times in 1908 He equipped the Jack- 
son-Harmsworth Arctic Expedition in 1894, 
and organized the Daily Mail aviation prize 
of $50,000 In 1917 he visited the Umted 
States as head of the British War Mission to 
co-ordinate war work Li 1918 he was made 
director of propaganda in enemy countnes 
He wrote My Journey Round the Woild 

(1923) 

Northcote, Sir Henry Stafford North- 
cote, Baron (1846-1911), English adminis- 
trator He was attached to the Marquis of 
Ripon's mission to negotiate the Alabama 
treaty with the United States (1871), was 
secretary to the British Claim Commission 
under the treaty of Washington (1871-2) 
He was raised to the peerage in 1900, on his 
appointment as governor of Bombay, and 
from 1903 to igo8 he was governor-general 
of the Australian Commonwealth 
Northcote, James (1746-1831), Enghsh 
painter He was known by his histoncal 
works, which include paintings of the Min- 
der and Bunal of the Princes in the Tower, 
and of the Death of Wat Tyler 
North Dakota, one of the North Central 
States of the United States The total area is 
70,605 sq miles The State is a part of the 
Great Plains region, and is for the most* part 
a vast stretch of rolhng prairie The prma- 
pal river is the Missouri, which enters the 
State in the northwest and leaves it near the 
middle of the southern boundary There are 
a number of lakes in the eastern half of the 
State, among them being Devil’s Horsehead, 
and Long The first-named is a salt 
about 40 miles in length, situated in a basin 
having no outlet to the sea 

The climate of North Dakota is strictly 
continental At Williston the extremes are 
— 49° and 107® The dryness of the atmo-. 
sphere makes these great extremes not only I 


bearable, but healthful Farming is the prin- 
cipal industry The census of 1930 returned 
38,657,894 acres in 77 . 97 S farms, land and 
buildings valued at $951,225,446 Wheat is 
the crop most cxtensivelj grown In 193S 


town College (Presbyterian), at Jamestown 
The present constitution of North Dakota 
IS that adopted in 1889, as subsequently 
amended The chief executive officers are the 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary of 
State, Auditor, Treasurer, Supermtendent of 
Public Instruction, Commissioner of Insur- 
ance, Attorney-General, railroad commission- 
ers, and Commissioner of Agriculture and 
Labor — all elected biennially 
Explorations m the territor^^ which now 
constitutes North and South Dakota were 
made by French Canadians at Pembina in 
1780, and by the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion, which encamped at a spot about fifteen 
miles w of the present town of Washburn, 
from October, 1804, to April, j8os The re- 
gion was included m the Louisiana Pur- 
chase of 1803 From 1804 to 1812 it was a 
part of Louisiana Terntory, which in 1812 
was renamed Missouri Territory In 1849 
that portion of North Dakota e of the Mis- 
souri River was made part of Minnesota 
Territory, and that portion w of the river 
became part of Nebraska Territory In 
March, 1861, Dakota Territory was formed 
— ^including the present Dakotas, most of 
Montana, and a large part of Wyoming In 
1863, on the formation of Idaho Territory, 
the Dakotas were reduced to practically the 
present limits In 1889 the terntorj M'as di- 
vided ‘on the hne of the seventh standard 
paralleP, and on Nov 2, 1889, the two por- 
tions were admitted to the Union as North 
and South Dakota 

Until about 1870 settlement was greatlv 
retarded by the depredations of the Sioux 
Indians, who claimed, under treaties with the 
United States Government, part of the ter- 
ritory Uprisings of the Sioux, under their 
chief. Sitting Bull, took place in 1876-7, and 
1890-91 North Dakota has been the theatre 
of several social experiments, the State un- 


der the Non-Partisan League entering busi 
ness enterprises, including banking and co- 
operative grain elevators In 1930 a fire 
destroyed the State capital at Bismarck 
Valuable official records were almost all 



burned, p 641,93s Consult Fuh and Black’s 
Bnef History 0} North Dakota (1925) , 
WPA Writers* Project, North Dakota 
(1938) 

North Dakota Agricultural College, 1 
co-educational institution at Fargo, N D , 
founded in 1890 under the provisions of the 
Morrill Act of 1862, under which it received 
90,000 acres of the public lands, with 40,000 
acres in addition under the enabling act 
North Dakota, University and School 
of Mines of, a co-educational institution at 
Grand Forks, N D , chartered m 1S83 It 
became the State University on the admis- 
sion of North Dakota into the Union (1889)1 
when by the enabling act it received a grant 
of 86,080 acres of the public lands — the 
School of Mines receiving 40,000 acres 
Northeast Boundary Dispute, the con- 
trovcrs> between the United States and 
Great Britain concerning the northeastern 
boundary of the United States This p'lrt of 
the dividing line between the United States 
and Canada was vaguely described in Article 
n of the Treaty of 1783 as being ‘from the 
northwest angle of Nova Scotia — that ingle 
which is formed by a line drawn due n from 
the source of the St Croix River to the High- 
lands — along the said Highlands, to the 
northwestemmost head of the Connecticut 
River' , and ‘e bv a line to be drawn along 
the middle of the River St Croix, from its 
mouth m the Bay of Fundy to its source, 
and from its source directly n to the afore- 
said Highlands ’ 

A dispute soon arose as to the exact mean- 
ing of the treaty The Jay Treaty of 1794 
settled the dispute so far as the St Cfoix 
River was concerned Five of the eleven 
articles of the Treaty of Ghent (1814) also 
related to the dispute In 1817 a minor ques- 
tion, relating to the ownership of the islands 
in Passamaquoddy Bay, was settled by a 
commission appointed m pursuance of the 
Treaty of Ghent, the United States receiving 
Moose, Frederick, and Dudley islands In 
1838-9 the territory in dispute between 
' Maine and New Brunswick was the scene of 
a pett> border war, known as the Aroostook 
Disturbances, which brought relations be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain 
to a crisis The entire dispute was finally set- 
tled by the Ashburton Treaty of 1842 
Northeast Passage, the sea route between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by the n of 
^ Asia It was traversed by Nordenskjold dur- 
ing 1878-9, by Vilkitski in 1915, and by 
Amundsen in 1918-20 


Northern Lights Sec Aurora Borealis 
Northern Territory (formerly AlcNan- 
dcr Land), until 1911 the northern portion 
of South Australia, Ij mg n of 26° s , and 
betneen 129* and 138° Area, 5^3,620 sq 
miles Much of it is desert Northern Ter- 
ritory uas added to South Australia in 1863, 
and was transferred to the Commonwealth 
on Jan i, 191I1 P 4.6i6 
Northers, cold, drj winds occurring from 
September to March in the region of the 
United States bordering on the Gulf of 
Mexico— the result of a cold wave Thex arc 
often dangerous to shipping and destructive 
to vegetation After the passage of a c>- 
clonic center the norther may cause a fall 
of temperature of from 20® to 5°” r in a 
few hours 

Northheld, town and summer resort, Mas- 
sachusetts It IS the birthplace of Dwight L 
Moodj, who founded here the Northficld 
Seminary for Young Ladies in 1879 Thetoxvn 
was incorporated in 1672, p i,97S 

Northheld, citv, Minnesota It is the 
scat of Carlcton College, St Olaf College, 
and the Goodsell Observatorj , p 4iS33 
Northficld, town Vermont It is the scat 
of Norwich University, the military college 
of Vermont, p 2,129 

Northfleet, W' suburb of Gravesend, Kent, 
Ungland, on the Thames It has a i3tb cen- 
'tury church, p 16,429 

North German Confederation, a federa- 
tion of the North German states under the 
acknowledged supremacy of Prussia, sup- 
planting the former federation in which Aus- 
tna had been supreme It was formed in 
1867, following the defeat of Austria by 
Prussia in the Seven Weeks’ War, under the 
guidance of Bismarck, who wrote its con- 
stitution 

North Island, one of the two mam islands 
of New Zealand 

North Pole Sec Arctic Exploration, 
Peary, R E 

North River Sec Hudson River 
North Sea, or German Ocean, extends 
from the shores of Belgium, Holland, and 
Germany n to the Norwegian Sea at the lat- 
itude of the Shetland Isles, a distance of 600 
miles Its maximum breadth is 400 miles, and 
its area is estimated at from 162,000 to 220,- 

000 sq miles Several banks are scattered 
over the bed of the sea, the principal being 
the Dogger Bank Numerous mammal re- 
mains — mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, Irish 
elk — have been dredged up from it To the 

1 northeast of it lies the great Pisher Bank 



North Sydney 


Water from three sources enters the sea— 
Baltic water through the Skager Rak, At- 
lantic water through the Shetland-Faroe 
Channel and the Strait of Dover, and Arctic 
water through the Norwegian Sea The meet- 
wg of the tidal wave from the n and that 
from the Strait of Dover causes the high 
tides which help to make London an im- 
portant port Fisheries are very productive 
Cod, hernng, halibut, plaice, haddock, sole, 
turbot, and whiting are caught During the 
World War I most of the major naval en- 
gagements between the German and British 
fleets W'ere fought in the North Sea 
North Sydney, town. Nova Scotia It is a 
port of entry, having steamship connection 
with Montreal, Quebec, Halifax, St Johns 
(Newfoundland), St Pierre, Miquelon, and 
points of North Cape Breton, p 6,585 
North Tarry town, village, New York In 
the Vicinity are laid the scenes of Washing- 
ton Irving's Sleepy Hollow, and the author 
IS buried in Sleepy Hollow Cemetery The 
Old Dutch Church, erected in 1699, stil 
serves its original purpose, p 8,804 
Northumberland, the most northern co of 
England, separated from the Lowlands of 
Scotland by the Tweed and the Cheviot 
Hills Coal IS worked chiefly in the s, with 
an annual output of 15,000,000 tons Other 
minerals are lead, zinc, building stone, and 
fireclay Nortbumberland in the time of the 
Romans was inhabited by a branch of the 
Celtic people The Great Wall, 70 miles long, 
constructed by the Romans, and attributed 
to Hadrian, lies n of the Four Dykes In the 
sixth century, Northumberland was con- 
quered and colonized by the Angles It then 
formed part of the kingdom of Bernicia, and 
later of Northumbria Being a border county, 
it suffered much during the Scottish wars 
Area, 2,018 sq miles, p 408,665 
Northumberland, Dukes and Earls of, 
members of the British nobility The first 
duke was John Dudley (?i502-53), who be- 
came warden of the Scottish Marches (1542) 
Henry Percy, first earl of Northumberland 
(d 1408), dethroned Richard n, and de- 
feated the Scots at Homildon Hill (1402) — 

His son ivas Henry Percy, surnamed ‘Hot- 
spur ’ He IS introduced into the first part of 
Shakespeare’s Henry IV The present duke 
IS descended from Sir Hugh Smithson (d 
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17S6) 

Northumbria, a kingdom of Anglo-Saxon 

England formed bj the union of Deira and jm™ auwn me oiran. 01 j um uu i. uiM *•"- 
Berniaa It w’as established b\ Ethelfrith,! paafic, thus gmng Vancouicr to Canada 
who reigned from 593 to 617 After his death! Oregon became a Tcntori t«o vears later, 


he was succeeded by Edwm, who belonged 
to the Deiran house From his accession to 
the death of Egfnth, m 685, Northumbna, 
in spite of sundry reverses, remained the prin- 
cipal kingdom in Britain Edwin’s marriage 
with Ethelburh, daughter of Ethclbert, king 
of Kent, led to the introduction of Christ- 
ianity into Northumbria Bede, who lived 
from 672 to 735, wrote his £ccles^asl^cai His- 
tory and other works, and the monasteries 
of Lindisfarne, Whitby, and Jarrow became 
famous for learning From Northumbna, too, 
proceeded the inissionanes who in the eighth 
century converted a great part of Germany 
It was not till the reign of William the Con- 
Queror that Northumbna really became a 
part of England 

North Vancouver, town, British Colum- 
bia It IS visited by tounsts for the views and 
drives in the environs, p 8,196 
Northwest Boundary Dispute, the dis- 
pute between the United States and Great 
Britain concerning the northwestern bound- 
ary of the former country The treaty which 
ended the War of Independence (1783) had 
fixed the northwestern boundary as a line 
running from the northwest point of the 
Lake of the Woods to the Mississippi River, 
which was then regarded as rising in Canada 
Shortly before the Florida Treaty (1819), a 
convention with Great Britain decided that 
the line of 49® n lat should form the bound- 
ary westward as far as the Rock> Moun- 
tains, and that w of these the land was to 
be held in common for ten years (1818) 
When Russia surrendered all claim to the 
country s of the present boundaries of Al- 
aska (1825), another agreement became ne- 
cessary, and common possession of the *Orc- 
gon* terntory was extended for an indefinite 
number of years (1827) This agreement 
lasted until 1846 

Shortly before that date the Oregon coun- 
try began to be settled by immigrants, and 
the Democratic Party took up an aggressive 
attitude in demanding the rights of the 
United States over the neutral territor} 
Tifty-four Forty or Fight’ became an elec- 
tion cry, and as Great Britain was unwilling 
to concede land as far n as 54® 40' ^ * 

a penod of crisis ensued UlUmatcb the jingo 
pohey was defeated, and in 1846 a comprom- 
ise was arrived at, extending the boundarv 
of the forty-ninth parallel across the Rockv 
Mountains to the Coast, and drawing the 
lin'» dowm the Strait of Juan dc Fuca to the 



N oi‘thwc5tcrn — 

but as part of the boundary was still vague, 

£ rpulc .as finally settled 

peror William i of Germany in favor of the 

United States (1872) cduca- 

NorlWeslern University^ a co-CQue 

tional institution of higher learning under 
the auScs of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church founded in 1851, md 
niannon and Chicago, Illinois Jh" 
and colleges at Evanston arc ° ^ 

acres along the shores of Lahe Michigan 
Nnrtlnccslern University Gvmnasium is one 
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Inton, Fur producUon .. ch»f 
T.™.orp, U.U na«c W 

* R°- » 

sissippi Rl'cr, n 01 

of Canada The greater part of this vast ter 
,.,,nr^ belonged to France prior to i7o3. 
,vhPn It « as ceded bj treata to Great Britain. 
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Northwich ' 3500 Norway 

assembly was to be organized for the Tei- ville of the first traged^ in English and in 

ritory as soon as the population should have blank verse, The T)agcdte of Gorboduc 

reached 5,000 The Ordinance also contained (1561) 

a bill of rights, secured freedom of \\orship, Norton Sound, an arm of Bering Sea, on 
the benefits of the writ of habeas corpus, and the w coast of Alaska It runs inland 200 
e\emption from cruel or unusual punish- miles, and receives the waters of the Yukon 
ments, and encouraged education and good River 

faith toward the Indians The Northwest Norumbega, a name of somewhat unccr- 
Terntory was governed as such from 1788 tain connotation which appears on sixteenth 
to 1802, Arthur St Clair being gover- and seventeenth century maps of America, to 
nor, and from it were created the States of indicate cither an extensive region, a rixcr, or 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wis- a cit> in North America The area is that 
consm covered bv the present New England States, 

Northwich, town, England It has the the river may be the Penobscot, the Hudson, 

Church of St Helen, dating from the six- or the Charles, and the aty mav be Water- 

teenth centur}^ Boat building, brick making, town, Mass, but it was probablv mythical 
and iron founding arc carried on, but by far Norwalk, cit>, Connecticut There arc 
the most important industries are the manu- manufactures within the township of felt 
factuic of salt and alkali, p 18,385 and doth hats, corsets, underwear, shirts, 

Norton, town, Massachusetts Wheaton shoes p 39,849 
College for Women, and the House m the Norway (Norwegian, Aoigr), an indcpcn- 
Pincs for girls are situated here, P 33I07 dent kingdom (since 1905) of Northern Eu- 
Norton, Andrews (1786-1852), American rope The extreme length is i,too miles, while 
theologian, w^as born in Hingham, Mass He the breadth vanes from 60 miles in the n 
was a distinguished exponent of Unitarian- to 270 miles in the s \rca, 124,964 sq miles, 
ism, equally determined m his protest against p 2,890,000 Capital, Oslo (formerh Christ- 
Calvinism and in his opposition to the school lania) The reigning king is Haakon mi 
of Theodore Parker and the naturalistic the- Norwav forms the western portion of the 
ology Scandinavian Peninsula, and is in configura- 

Norton, Charles Eliot (1S27-190S), Am- tion a x^ast plateau, the eastern portion of 
erican educator, was born m Cambndge, which is intersected by large x’allcNs, while 
Mass From 1864 to 186S he was co-editor, the western and northern parts arc indented 
xvith James Russell Lowell, of The North by winding fiords In the far n the moun- 
Amcrtcan Review He traveled extensively, tains attain a height of 6,000 ft Three dis- 
j was in intimate friend of Carlyle, Ruskin, tinct mountain ranges arc Kjolcn, Dovrcfjcid, 
Longfellow, and Lowell, and an enthusiastic and Langfjcldcnc The longest ri\er, the 
student of Dante He was Ruskin’s literary Glommcn, and the largest lake, Mjosen, arc 
executor, and organized exhibitions of Turner both situated in the s A third of the country 
and Ruskin drawings He published The is situated within the frozen zone At 0 lo 
Divine Comedy of Dante (1891) , Letters of the mcanxvmtcr temperature is 25® i Glacial 
J R Lowell (1S93) He also edited The action has plavcd an important part in the 
Concspondcncc of Carlyle and Emerson configuration of the countrv the innumerable 
(1S83), and other Carhle correspondence, fiords and islands along the coast hanng re- 
and the works of G W Curtis Ruskin, and suited therefrom The most notew orthx fca- 
others ture of the landscape is the marine terrace^ 

Norton, Richard (1S72-191S), American which appear at regular intervals on the sldc^ 

educator, son of Charles Eliot Norton, w^as of the x^allcys and fiords, sometimes cut out 

born in Dr'bsdcn, Germany From 1899 to of solid rock, or heaped up in la\crs of sand 

1907 he was director of the American School and graxcl by the pounding of the waxes 
of Classical Studies at Rome At the begin- Norway has but 4300 «q miles of hnd un- 
ning of the Great War lie organized the Am- dcr cultivation, three-fourths ol the land 1*! 
crican Volunteer Motor Ambulance Corps unproductive Norxxax is csscntiallx a man- 
Hc published Berntm and Other Studies in time counlrx In 193S it had a merchant 
the History of Art fleet cf 4613,175 Pross tonnage Sea 

Norton, Thomas (1532-84), English law- fishinc ib an important induMrx the xiluc 
ycrandpoet, was born in London ^s a poet of the *^a fisheries catch was S6ioi,o:w 
he is best knoxxn as joint author with Sack- kroner in 1938, cod hernnu mackcre, sa - 
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mon, lobsters being the most important fish solved bv a jomt 

comnierciill% The leading products arc tim- Parliaments, which met it Karlstid Pnnee 
ESe-oil, uood-pulp: and paper Chief Chirles of n\T In 

crops ire u licit, rsc, barley, potatoes Nonva>, under the title ^i^" 

In the \ iking cipcdjtions (eighth century 190? a treaty prouding for the 

onuard) the Noracgiins took a leading part, Nonva> was signed bi ^ 

hcl,ii% to conquer and colonize the islands Noruay, Great Britain, Prance, (iermam, 
btlttccn the Arctic Circle and Ireland, and and Russia B> granting pirliarnentar> sut- 
plinling petti Aingdoms in Ireland itself, frage to uomcn in that jeir, Norn ay took 
where the chief ports are of Norse origin the first step among turopcan nations in 
Ihrold Haarfager founded the Norwegian granting them the right to \otc in 1911 
kingdom bs his victorj at Hifrsfiord (872) (December 14) Captain Roald Amund.en, a 
o\cr the local kinglets The mainland of Norwegian explorer, discos cred the South 
Amcnci is supposed to hi\c been discovered Pole, and planted the Norwegian flag Uierc 
b> Norsemen about looo Thc> also inxadcd After the outbreak of the Great in 
Ihc lirilish Isles, suffered a great rexersc at 1914 Non\aN joined with Sweden and Den- 
CloTilirf, in Irehnd, in X014, and for a time mark m an agreement to rem'iin neutral and 
were in possession of the Orkney and Shetland to co-operate in e\er^ w'a> for t^ joint in- 
Minds and the Hebrides Chnstianih was terests of the three countries During the 
fir«l i»'trrduced h\ Olaf Trygg\ ason The progress of the w ar sc^ oral joint conferences 
orj^anization of the Norwegian Church as an w'cre held for the consideration of diplomatic 
independent establishment took place about and political questions In 1919 Supreme 
1150 Council of the Peace Conference ga\c Nor- 

Throughout the earlier Middle Ages Nor- wa\ political suzcraint\ of the Spitzbergcn 
wa> was the theatre of an almost perpetual Archipelago, and m 1920 a trcat> was signed 
struuck between rnal pretenders to the at Pans in which Norwaa’s so\ercigntN o\cr 
throne, which resulted in the weakening of the island w as recognized In accordance with 
the ro\al aulhoril\ and the domination of the decision of the World Court, m i9'’3> 
an irictocralic caste The contest between the recognizing the sovercigntj of Denmark o\cr 
crown and the magnates terminated in favor Greenland, the Norwegian Slate Council or- 
oi the crown under Haco the Old (1217- dered an end to the occupation bv Norwav of 
126,) v\ho IS ako famous as the subjugator land in East Greenland In 1940 Germanv 
of Iceland and Greenland The last inva*5ion <:cizcd Norwav, and King Haakon became an 

• 1 * • • Al _ V _ ...it. |1«A 111- aWc nf 


w* jvu inu 'lou urcennna Jiiu 'icizeu *Nort\a>, mu xvjhb — 

01 Scotland w is repelled bv Alexander iii exile in London, along with the heads of 
VI hen he dcfcitid Haco’s great expedition at other dispossessed nations Maj Quisling was 
|ltrgsinjj6i His son Ma{.nus the Lav\ giv er put at the head of the government with 
(1 6<,-i ^^ho first codified the Norwc- full power, popular upnsincs led to mas« 
gun hw< surrendered the Hebrides and the deport it ons and 'cvcrc treatment in con- 
Islt of Man to Scotland bv the Peace of ccntration camps In 1944 the RusMans 
IVrih Margaret of Denm irk bv the L non of entered Norw av and Norwegian troops joined 
t^dmar (1^07), succeeded in uniting in her them in northern Norwav In Mav 104*? 
ow\n ptiMm the three Scindinavnn crovins Quisling vias arrested bv the MIics and after 
The crown prince of Sweden, Charles John, trial was sentenced to ehe He veas shot bv 
the formal cession of the kingdom a firing squad in Oct 104s 
ft» n Iht D ini^h mon irch Ircdcnckvi bv Norw a>, Literature of Norwegian liter- 
thr IVarc of Kiel (Ian 14 1S14) TIic Nor- alure, proptrlv «peal ng js not older than tfu 
epam liPWLVtr, refmed to icknowledee a Ihirn decade ol the niniucnth ccniurv The 
eoavralum wlich had bun concluded be- «:kalds and the «aca v rflcrs v c’^e no doubt 
lud lliir bat! « an<l a national as'cmhiv largclv of Nor^e origin, but Ihcv wrote in a 
to I id^voh! bv the h«it Danish language v* hich a mode*-n Non* egm v o 
Mssrov Prnre Chnv* an tredcncl afiir not urufstard t d *>0 '*crou*’t of ihur 
** /■'a ri nc*Ptninn tletttd that pnnee ’*clmv tmtits wdl be loond t-m tr It » ' v* r»— 

* No'- a% He xv^uiid and on \o- tf ^ I *rr * nr Durirg I* e long 
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Norway 

thor of the first national drama, Fjeldevcn^ 
iyret » 

The period between 1830 and 1845 is re- 
markable for the sharp polemic between the 
followers of the nval poets Henrik Werge- 
land (1808-45) and J S Welhaven (1807- 
73), which divided literary Norway mto two 
hostile camps Another eminent writer of 
this generation was Wergeland’s sister, Ca- 
milla Collett, author of the famous romance 
Amtmandens Doire (1855), the first work 
which contended for ‘the emancipation of the 



Norway The Seven Stsiers Falls 
(Photo by Elmendorf, from Ewing Gallo- 
way, NY) 


Scandinavian women ’ The patriotic spirit of 
the Norwegians continued to influence the 
development of literature through the middle 
of the nineteenth century To it we owe the 
justly admired Norwegian folk tales (Norske 
Folkeeventyr) collected by Asbjornsen and 

Moe j ^ 

Nor have the Maalsti cover, as the dialect 
are generally called, been altogether 
unsuccessful They have not indeed supersed- 
ed Danish, but they have erected an inde- 
pendent language alongside of it which can 
already boast of a hterature of its own, m- 


Nose 

eluding at least one poet (O Vinje) and one 
novelist (Arne Garborg) of real genius, and 
by far the best writer of peasant tales (Jens 
Tvedt) whom Nonvay has yet produced— 
not to mention Ivar Aasen, the lexicographer 
of the inaal On the other hand, nearly all 
the great modern Norwegian writers, such as 
Ibsen, Bjornson, Jonas Lie, Alex Kjelland, 
Amalie Skram, Thomas and W Krag, Cbnst- 
lan Elster, Knut Hamsun, and Hans Aanrud 
— ^wnte in what, despite a large admLxture 
of Norse words and expressions, is practical- 
ly Danish Within the last two decades more- 
over, Norway has contributed notably to 
scientific hterature Among" many eminent 
scholars may be mentioned P A Munch and 
Rudolf Keyser, the founders of thp Norwe- 
gian historical school, E Sars, indisputably 
the greatest of Norwegian histonans, Gustav 
Storm, the antiquarian, N Nicolaysen, L 
Daae, Yngvar Nielsen, J Licblcin, the 
Egyptologist, the art cntic L Dietrichsen, 
the sociologist and statistiaan E L Sundt, 
who IS also an authority on the gypsies, the 
philosophers Treschow and Monrad, the 
philologists Unger, Fntzner, and Sophus 
Bugge 

Norwegian Sea, that portion of the Arctic 
Ocean enclosed between Nonvay, Shetland 
and the Faroe Islands, Iceland, Greenland, 
and Spitzbergen 

Norwich, aiy, municipal, parlnmentarv 
CO borough, and co m itself, in Norfolk, 
England A Norman castle erected soon after 
the Conquest was rebuilt by Stephen The 
Cathedral was founded in 1096 In the thir- 
teenth century the greater part was burned, 
and thereafter rebuilt At the e end are t\vo 
original Norman chapels In the fifteenth 
century the handsome spire (315 ft) was 
erected Within the precincts are the four- 
teenth century chapel of St John (now the 
grammar school) and the bishop^s palace 
The largest church, St Peter Mancroft, is a 
handsome fifteenth century edifice, St An- 
drew's was built m 1506 St Michael-at-Cos- 
lany is an example of fine flint and stone 
work St Andrew’s Hall, a handsome Gothic 
structure, was formerly the nave of we 
Blackfnars monastery church The Guildnall 
(fifteenth century) occupies the site of the 
Tolbooth Norwich is noted for its textile 
fabrics— parUcularly its crapes The pnna- 
pal manufactures are, however, those 01 
mustard, starch, and ornamental ironware, 

p 126,207 f 

Nose, the organ of smell, and also par 
the apparatus of respiration and voice Con- 
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Notice 


sidered anatonucally, it may be diMded into 
an external part — the projecting portion, to 
\ihich the term nose is popularly restricted 
—and an internal part, consisting of two 
chief cavities, or nasal jossx, separated from 
each other bv a vertical septum, and sub- 
divided b> spongv or turbinated bones pro- 
jecting from the outer wall into three pas- 
sages or meatuses, ivith which various cells 
or sinuses m the ethmoid, sphenoid, frontal, 
and superior maxillary bones communicate 
by narrow apertures The margins of the 
nostrils are usually provided with a number 



Stciion oj ike Nasal Region, 
shoiotng the Right Nasal Cavity 


A, Frontal bone , b, nasal 
bone, c, d, nasal cartilages, e, 
hard palate, r, supenor ethmoi- 
dal concha, g, infenor ethmoi- 
dal concha , h, inferior turbinate 
(maxillary concha) , i, opening 
of Eustachian tube, j, opening 
to sphenoidal sinus 


of stiff hairs {vibnssx), which project across 
he openings, and serve to arrest the passage 
of foreign substances, such as dust, small in- 
sects, etc The skeleton or framework of the 


nose IS partly composed of the bones foi 
ing the top and sides of the bridge, and pz 
y of cartilages, there being on either side 
uppCT lateral and a lower lateral cartilage 
e latter of which are attached three or f 
small cartilaginous plates, termed sesani 
cartilages There is also the cartilage of 
septum which separates the nostnls, and 
assoaation posteriorly with the perpend: 
ar p ate of the ethmoid, and with the 
aer, forms a complete partition between 
^ght and left nasal fossze 
The nasal fossae, which constitute the 
temal part of the nose, are lofty and of c 
depth They open m front by 
i' behind they terminate b: 
tical slit on either side in the upper j 


of the pharynx, above the soft palate, and 
near the oniiccs of the Eustachian tubes, 
leading to the tympanic cavity of the ear 
The muccus membrane lining the nose vanes 
in its structure in different parts of the or- 
gan In the upper third of the nose — which, 
as the proper scat of the sense of smell, may 
be termed the olfactory region — ^thc mucous 
membrane is very thick and colored by a 
brown pigment The olfactory nerve or 
nerve of smell, terminates in the olfactory 
mucous membrane It passes into the nasal 
cavity in several small branches These ram- 
ify in the soft mucous mcmbrancc, and end 
in tiny varicose fibres which terminate in 
elongated epithelial cells projecting into the 
free surface of the nose There are many di- 
seases peculiar to the nose including Catarrh, 
Epistaxis, Ozena, Polvpus and a number of 
others 

Nostalgia, or Home Sickness, is a v'ariet> 
of melancholia, which is dealt with medically 
under that heading On the mental side, there 
is depression of feeling due to the unsatisfied 
desire to return home, sometimes delirium 
Nostalgia affects armies m foreign countries, 
probably causing increased susceptibility to 
other diseases 

Notables, The, assemblies of prominent 
personages, which it was the custom of the 
kings of France to call together in circum- 
I stances of difficulty Hichelieu preferred 
, them to the Statcs-Gcncral on account of 
the constitutional claims of the latter Louis 
x\t: , in his last struggles with the Revolu- 
tion, summoned an assembly of notables in 
1787, and again in 1788 

Notary Public, or Notary, is the title of 
an officer whose primary function is to grant 
certificates attesting facts of legal import At 
the present day their principal duties consist 
m receiving and certifying acknowledgments 
of deeds and other legal instruments , in tak- 
ing protests of masters of vessels with regard 
to the weather, in protesting bills of ex- 
change that have been dishonored, in certi- 
fying the accuracy of copies of legal instru- 
ments, etc They have also a general au- 
thority to administer oaths and take affida- 
vits 

Notation For Chemical Notation, see 
Chemistry , for Mathematical Notation, 
Numbers, Notierals, Geometry, Algebra, 
Quaternions 

Notice, m law, is knowledge of a fact 
based on information communicated by an- 
other When such knowledge is directly com 
municated by means of written or spoken 
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language, it is termed Actual Notice When 
the law presumes such knowledge to exist — 
as where notice to an agent is deemed to be 
notice to the prinapal — ^it is termed Con- 
structive Notice 

Notre Dame (Old French, ‘Our Lady'), 
the name of many churches dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary in France, particularly the 
Cathedral of Pans 

Notre Dame du Lac, University of, a 
Roman Catholic institution of learning for 
men at Notre Dame, Ind , established in 
1842, and chartered in 1844 

Nott, Ehphalet (1773-1866), American 
educator, was bom in Ashford, Conn In 1804 
he became president of Union College, a posi- 
tion he retained until his death By his ju- 
dicious management the College was rescued 
from financial embarrassment, and attained a 
high position among American colleges He 
took out numerous patents for inventions, in- 
cluding the first stove for the burning of 
anthracite coal 

Nottingham, a aty of England, the capital 
of Nottinghamshire, on the River Trent 
Crowning a preapitous rock, which rises 133 
ft above the river, stands the Castle, built in 
1674-83, restored in 1878, and transformed 
into an art museum Near tiie town are vari- 
ous caves, formerly used as dwelling places 
The Trent Bridge was opened in 1871 Of 
the various manufactures carried on in Not- 
tingham the most important are those of lace 
and hosiery Baskets, bicycles, cigars, and 
needles are also made, while several iron 
foundries are in operation, and malting and 
brewing are extensively carried on, p 279>" 
000 

Nottinghamshire, or Notts, an inland co 
of England Apart from the valley of the 
Trent, which is flat, the general aspect of the 
county IS undulabng and well wooded, the 
highest ground — 600 ft above the sea level — 
being in the w , in the vicinity of Shenvood 
Forest The Sherwood Forest region, famous 
as the haunt of Robin Hood, between Mans- 
field, Warksop, and Retford, is now chiefly 
enclosed m the group of great parks locally 
known as ‘the Dukeries ' On the Derbj'shire 
border are the Cresswell caves, which have 
yielded fossil mammalia, besides human re- 
mains The prinapal mmeral products are 
coal, gypsum, iron ore, and limestone Rich 
pasture lands border the Trent Area, 827 sq 

Noun, a primary part of speech including 
all words used as names They are classified 


as common, representing one of a class 
(^dogO j oper, representing a particular 
person or place (^America’) , coUectwe, re- 
presenting a group (‘crowd’) , concrete, re- 
presenting an object perceptible to the senses 
(‘table’) , and abstract, representing a quahty, 
state, or process (‘kindness’) 

Novacuhte, an exceedingly fine-grained 
sedimentary siliaous rock, used for the bet- 
ter grades of whetstones and oilstones The 
chief locality is m Arkansas, where the form- 
ation IS over 500 ft thick 
Novae, temporary stars attaining suddenly 
to a brief maximum The brightest on re- 
cord flamed out in Cassiopeia on Nov 6, 
iS>2 Nova Coronee Borealis, which rose to 
the second magnitude on May 12, 1866, was 
found by Sir William Huggins to be envel- 
oped in blazing hydrogen A number of Nova 
have been recognized on the Harvard and 
Arcquipa negatives Nova Lacertse, discov- 
ered in England, Dec 30, 1910, was found to 
have been recorded on the Harvard plates 
fully a month previous 
Nova Hercuhs, one of the twelve bright- 
est stars in the sky, in the constellation Her- 
cules, was invisible to the naked eye until 
1934 Late that year it was discovered to be 
erupting,'^ though in reahty the eruption must 
have taken place some 1300 years ago, and 
the rays were just reaching the earth 
Novara, town, capital of Novara province, 
Italy, 28 miles w of Milan it has a fifth- 
century cathedral, rebuilt in the eleventh 
century The manufacture of silk, cotton, and 
linen is the leading industry, and there is 
trade in silk, grain, and wine, p 44 j 5^ 

Nova Scotia, the most easterly province ol 
the Dominion of Canada, consists of a long, 
narrow pemnsula and the island of Cape 
Breton, which is separated from the main- 
land by the Strait of Canso The province is 
bounded on the s and c by the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the northwest by the Bay'ol 
Fundy and New Brunswick, and on the n 
by the Gulf of St Lawrence and Northum- 
berland Strait, which separates it from Prmcc 
Edward Island Sable Island is a dependenev 
The greatest length of the prownce is 3SO 
miles, greatest breadth, too miles Area sir 
^28 sq miles, including 360 sq miles of vatc 
irea There are many excellent harbors ine 
ranges of hills are parallel to the coas e 
general direction being northeast 
c\est The highest elevations arc f^nd m me 
aorthern part of Cape Breton The No 
ind South Mountams, which are parallel w 
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Novel 

tochkin Shar Strait, and belonging to the 
Archangel government of North Russia 
Novel The word ‘noveP (Italian, novella) 
was adopted into the English language when 
the Elizabethan waters began the imitation 
of Boccaccio and his school The term is now 
usually applied to any fictitious prose nar- 
rative which reaches a certain length and con- 
tains a more or less complicated plot A dis- 
tinction is sometimes drawn in America and 
Great Britain between the novel and the ro- 
mance But romance, as histoncally known, 
IS the body of tales deahng with Alexander, 
Charlemagne, or King Arthur, which were 
written in the vernacular (or romance) lan- 
guages 

The novel of domestic hfe, as we now 
know it, owes more probably to Samuel 
Richardson than to any other one man Be- 
ginning, almost casually, with the writing of 
a series of moral letters, he gradually pro- 
duced his epoch-making Pamela, sometimes 
called the first English novel Side by side 
with the ‘tales,’ this form developed, starting 
as letters or diaries designed to portray social 
hfe, and developing through Frances Burney’s 
Evelina to the works of Jane Austen and the 
French noi^eJs ' 

Meanwhile came the Gothic romance or 
the tales of terror, which, from its beginnings 
m Horace Walpole’s Castle of Otranto and 
Mrs Radchffe’s Mysteries of Udolpho, 
reached a high pitch in the works of Ma- 
turin and ‘Monk* Lewis, and its highest de- 
velopment in America, in the genius of Edgar 
Allan Poe, who was the originator of the 
detective story Similar stones by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne are of deep psychological im- 
port Developing differently from the same 
source, the tale, Sir Walter Scott gave to lit- 
erature the historical novel 
Since then the novel may be roughly clas- 
sified as romantic or reahstic, the latter hav- 
ing been in the majority among contemporan- 
eous writers until Hervey Allen’s Anthony 
Advcise seemed to show distinct reversal of 
style But all excellent novels are hard to 
classify, as they may mingle psychological 
realism with romantic plot The whole ques 
tion of the legitimacy of utilizing the novel 
for the presentation of reflections or thcones 
extraneous to the story is one of the moot 
points of criticism Meredith tells us it was 
‘the philosopher who led him on to the build- 
ing of the three volumes ’ And it would be 
difficult to point to 19th centur}^ novelists, 
whether Hardv, or Balzac, or Zola (the nove- 
list of pure adventure being excluded), whose 


Nove l 

works were not moulded and inspired by pre- 
conceived theories 

In France the names of Victor Hugo, 
George Sand, Balzac, Dumas, Stendhal, 
About, Flaubert, Daudet, Prosper, Menmee, 
Zola, Anatole France, Maupassant, Bourget, 
Pierre Loti, and Romain Rolland attest the 
popularity of the novel and the weight of 
intellect which it has attracted into its serv- 
ice Russia’s contnbution to realistic fiction 
has been of extraordmary power and extent, 
including the works of Gogol, Turgenieft, 
Dostoievsky, Tolstoy, Gorky, Chekhov, Art- 
sybashev, and Andreev For more detailed 
treatment of the novelists of the United 
States, Great Britain, and Canada, consult 
the article English Literature and United 
States, Ltteratxjre 

Consult also Cross’ Development of the 
English Novel, Mielke’s Der Deutsche Roin^ 
an, Saintsbury’s The English Novel, Van 
Doren’s Modern American Piose, Phelps’ 
Essays on Russian Novelists, Stephen’s 
Flench Novelists 

Since 1935 the general trend is toward 
realistic novels dealing with the growing so- 
aal, economic and pohtical struggles 
Vardis Fisher’s trilogy, Tragic Life, Pas^ 
sions Spin the Plot and We Are Betrayed is 
of the type of literature that has lately pro- 
duced several distinguished examples of its 
genre The story is that of an extremely sen- 
sitive boy in revolt against the farm life he 
was born into Ruth Suckow in The Folps 
makes an exhaustive study of an ordinao' 
mid-Western family Now in November by 
Josephine Johnson won the Pulitzer prize for 
the best American novel published in i 934 > 
and is a study of the effects of the drought 
on a Missouri farm Thomas Wol/e has 
achieved distinction with his broad panorama 
m Of Time and the River In this no\el the 
author takes his hero from his southern home 
to Harvard and then on to Pans 
Margaret Mitchell’s Gone with the Wind 
has won enormous populant} It is an his- 
torical novel in setting onI>, its background 
the Civil War days in the South, its char- 
acters are highh realistic in the manner of 
the modern psychological novel Another 
book w ith an historical setting is Maiy Ellen 
Chase’s Mary Peters, the story of a Maine 
scacoast family, and an excellent picture of a 
past New' England Kenneth Roberts has 
written a stirring novel of the War of 2812, 
Captain Caution, his Northojesi Passage, 

Oliver Wtswell and Lydia Bailey are histoncil 
novels based on much research 
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democratic is the U S John P Mirquinds ind Di\id Dudlcv I lOd bt w is m iS;? ^P- 
JI M Piilhav , Lsqutre (104O ironicil pomlcil Iw the N \ li'i^-hlurt, n commis- 
ind pcnclnung amhsis of the New Enplind Moncr to cod^^^ the liw^ 01 tlu bliU tiis 
chancier and <^ccnc jlibrar\ wis Inqucithtd to H imilton ColUt,c 

In 1942 and iq; 3 the wir shadowed both NRA, Xitionil Rcco\tr\ \dminMrilion 
publi'^hcrs and writers, but numerous pood I Sec L' urn Si Mrs, Xi w Dim 
no\cls appeared, amonc Hum John Stcin-l Nubm, a recion 01 Xorlhi isttrn \frici 

beck’s The Moon Is Do .f , Llo^d C Doug- btlwctn the Rul St i and the I ib\an Dt-irl 

hs's The Robe, md John P M irquand's 5o I'Klcndmg south Irom the 1 ir^t Cataract «i 
Little Time Doncoh and Mircu Nubii w iv 

November (Latin noLttn, ‘nine’), was! i part of incunl I thiopii ind was j.oMrntd 
imonp the Romans the ninth month of the In oliiciaK of the Phinohs, until ibniit 1100 

tear (the German Wind month) ‘^tt, \R nt , when .1 native 1 thiopian monirchv wa^ 

Novgorod, government of nw Czarnt tst iblishcd In 1S20, Ismail Pishi annwed 
Russia, situated cast of the government of St 1 the counlrv 

Petersburg It covers an area of t5»770 5 q I Nuble, province, Chile, in the interior, ex- 
Novgorod, Old, or Great, citv, Russia Itnding on the vast to Hit slopes of the 

The Krcml, or citadel, contains the Cathedral Vndc^, in a, 3,106 sq m 

of St Sophia (1045-32, restored 1S93-1900) Nucleus, Sec Biology, Cell, ETnbr>ol- 
In 1932 the name of the citv w is changed to 1 ogy, Protoplasm 

“Maxim Gorkv” in honor of Ruscia’b fore- Nudism w is horn in post-war Gtrmmv, 
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alcohol or brand), sweetened with pure cane I cult spread to I ranee ind other European 
sugar and flavored with crushed peachslonc I countries, meeting police re^-i^lincc iverv- 
kcmcls I where, and ultimiielv rciclud the Undid 

«^yc8, Alfred (1880 ), English poet I States, where •several nudist colonie*^ were e«i- 
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of modern English literature, on the Murra> j v cighed against the pr iclisc as grossK im- 
Foundation, Princeton Univcrsil), from moril, the Priiscian Slate Police raided colo- 
svhich he resigned in 1923 Among his pub- nics before md after the advint of the Ni/i 
licalions in verse, arc Talcs of the Jl/rriHord regime md the Stitt of New York enacted i 
Tavern (1912), The Torchbearers (1922), drastic law proiiibiting three or more people, 
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Noyes, Arthur Amos (18C6-1936), Amcr- other’s presence without clothing 
lean chemist, graduated from the Massachu Nueces, nver in Southern lev is, rising 
«ctt5 Institute of Tcchnolog) in 1886, and in Edwards Countv and flowing in a south- 
served that institution as acting president castcrlv direction for about 310 miles, to 
from 1907 to 1909 In 1915 he became di- Corpus Christi Ba>, an arm of Hie Gulf of 
rector of the Gates Chemical Laboratory, Mexico Its drainage area is 18,944 square 
California Institute of Technology miles 

Noyes, Henry Drury (1832-1900), Amcr- Nueva Cdcercs, or Naga, pueblo, Luzon, 
lean ophthalmologist, was bom in New York Philippine Islands, capital of the province 
City He was one of the first surgeons in of Ambos, Camarincs, on the Naga River, 
America to use cocaine as a local anaisthetic 10 miles from the coast 
in ( phthalmic operations He was a founder Nueva Ecija, province, Luzon, Philipt me 
of the Amencan Ophthalmological Societ>, Islands, in the central part of the island 
and Its president from 1878-1884 vvith 23 miles of Pacific coast, area 3,840 

Noyes, John Humphrey (1811-86), sq m The soil is fertile, producing corn, 
American perfectionist and communist In I nee, tobacco, sugar cane, and coffee San 
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Isidro, the capital, is 52 m n of Manila, p 
226,000 

Nueva San Salvador (Santa Tecia), 
city, Salvador, capital of the department of 
La Libertad, is situated at the foot of the 
extinct volcano of Nueva Santa Salvador, 
p 29,000 

Nueva Vizcaya, province, Luzon, Philip- 
pine 'Islands; area 1,075 square miles Rice 
is the only crop of importance Valuable 
woods and big game are found in abundance 
Bayombong, the capital, is 134 miles north 
of Manila, p 37>ooo 

Nuevo Laredo, town in Mexico, state of 
Tamaulipas, on the Rio Grande, opposite 
Laredo, Texas, p 15,000 

Nuevo Leon, state, Mexico, on the ne 
slopes of the eastern Sierra Madre, area, 
25,032 square miles The climate is gen- 
erally temperate and the rainfall variable 
Monterey is the chief town and the capital, 
P 375,000 

Nuisance, any unlawful interference with 
one in the enjoyment of a right of property 
The right infringed may be private, as the 
right to hght and air or to a pnvate water- 
course, or it may be public, as the right to 
use a highway or a public stream In the 
former case the nuisance is private, in the 
latter it is public A public nuisance is 
ordinarily remediable by criminal process 
instituted by the law officer of the State 
or city or by summary abatement by the 
duly constituted autl^orities The range of 
public nuisance has been much increased 
by modern legislation, and now includes a 
great vanety of acts offensive to the public 
health or morals 

Nullification, in United States history, the 
act of a State in formally preventing or 
attempting to prevent the operation of a 
Federal law within its hmits The right of 
a State to take such action was asserted in 
the Virgima and Kentucky Resolutions of 
1798-9 In technical constitutional termin- 
ology, however, ‘nullification’ applies pri- 
marily to the action of South Carolina in 
1832-3 in refusing to be bound by the 
obnoxious tariff laws of 1828 and 1832 In 
this case the State acted in accordance with 
a clearly defined constitutional theory, which 
was expressed m its classic form by Calhoun 
On Nov 19, 1832,- a South Carolina con- 
vention, called to take action concerning the 
objectional tanff laws, which were consid- 
ered unconstitutional, adopted the famous 
‘Ordinance of Nullificabon’— nullifying those 
laws President Jackson issued (Dec ii) a 


counter-proclamation, declaring nullification 
unconstitutional and 'incompatible with the 
existence of the Union’ and expressing his 
determination to enforce the nullified laws 
Nullity of Marriage Certain marnages 
are voidable—/ e they may be declared null 
and void by a court of competent juns- 
diction in proceedings taken by one of the 
parties to 'the marriage during the lifetime 
of both Unless and until such a declaration 
has been made, voidable marriages arc valid 
for all purposes The impediments which 
render marriages void are not the same in 
all states, but generally they are as follows 
nonage, insanity, consanguinity and affinity, 
or relationship within the prohibited de- 
grees , previous marriage still subsisting The 
New York Domestic Relations Law provides 
that a marnage is void if the parties are 
within certain degrees of relationship, or if 
cither has a husband or wife living unless 
the marriage has been annulled for tome 
cause other than adultery, or the spouse 
has been sentenced to life impnsonment, or 
has been absent and whereabouts unknown 
for five years last past, in which cases it is 
voidable Marriages contracted with the 
other above-mentioned defects are void only 
after they have been so declared by a court 
of competent junsdiction The annulment 
of a marnage places the parties in the ■'amt 
position as they^were before marriage, and 
neither retains any rights as to property or 
otherwise as against the other , in other 
words they stand as if no marriage had ever 


laken place 

Numa Pompihus, the second king of an- 
aent Rome, and the successor of Romulus 
rhe traditional date of his reign was from 
n 5 to 673 B c He built a temple of Faith 
Some authorities, regarded him as a mere 
lersonification of law (m Greek, nomos) 
Numbers, the fourth book of the Penta- 
;euch derives its name from the fact tna 
t recounts two enumerations of the Israei- 
tes See Gray’s commentary (1903) > 
Iexatettch, and hterature cited there 
Numbers The most fundamental dassm- 
ication of numbers is into prime and com- 
losite— the former having no factors cxwp 
inity and the number itself, while the lat 
5 factorizable into two or more factors 
liffenng from unity Thus i, 2, 3. 5 . 7 . ”« 
3, 17, 19. 23 » etc , are prime numbers, 4 . 
8 , 9, iS, etc, are composite 
Numerals The numerals we now gener- 
lly USB are known as ‘Arabic 
ecause they were borrowed m the 12m 
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ccntun froin the Arabic schohrs of Spnin 
Vlso in common u^^nRc ire the Romm wi- 
mcnls 

Numidia» counlr\ in N Vfnci, bcl^\rcn the 
tcmtor> of CarlhiRc on the c md Mmn- 
tama on the \\ , lhu«i forming pirl of mod- 
em Algcna 

Numismatic and Archicolo^^ical So- 
ciety \n as'ocnUon in the United States, 
orgimzcd m 18^8 and incorpontcd in iS6^, 
for the collection md preserx niton of coins 
and mcdnls and the mxcMigntion of mat- 
ters connected therewith The Eocictx own** 
large collections of coins and medals and an 
extemne numismatic hbrarx Tlit headquar- 
ters of the societj arc in New York 
Numismatics, the cacncc which treats of 
coins and medals Coins arc pieces of metal 
of fixed w eight, bcanng a go\ trnment ^^tamp, 
and used as a ciTCulatinq medium Medat«i 
arc pieces •struck — not nccc'sanl> b\ gov- 
ernment — to commcmoritc an event Tlic 
metals used arc gold, silver, and copper, 
and allovs of these, such as clcctrum, which 
IS an allov of gold and mIvct, billon, bronze, 
and potin The earliest coins were verj 
thick, or ill-shaped pieces, upon which, h> 
means of a hind-punch, a more or less 
rude impress was struck The eirlicst coins 
were struck in that porUon of \sn Minor 
ancicntl) known as L>dia As carl> as 716 
Bc Lvdian coins in clcctrum were in circu- 
lation, and continued to bc so till 652 nc | 
The earliest Greek coins, w itli the exception I 
of the L>dian, bear as inscription the initial I 
letter of the citv of origin , the first coin 
bearing the name of a king is the tetra- 
drachm of Alexander of Macedon In Jew-! 
ish coins three epochs arc distinguished I 
The first, struck at the time of Alexander 
the Great, w ere of copper, and arc of ex- 
treme ranty, the second group were coined 
by Matlathias, 169 b c , and were current un- 
til the date of Antigone 37 n c The Idumacan 
dynasty instituted the third, the earliest coins 
of which were struck in the epoch of Herod 
the Great 40 n c , and the latest during the 
reign of Vespasian, 134 ad The coins of 
the Romans arc divi5ibl6 iqto three im- 
portant classes — the republican, the family, 
and the imperial Most of the republican 
corns were of bronze, and belonged to the 
earl> period of Roman culture At about 
170 ^Bc the family coins came in, these 
were marked usually by symbols of events 
occurring in the great family, the members 
of which had hereditarily held office m the 
mint Imperial coins, chiefly in gold and 


silver, represent a ven great vantlv in 
and in the slvlc of tbcir extent ion With the 
rogn of Commodiis tlu art rtarhed its 
climax Copper coins w I'^htd with Silver 
were the invention of Galhcnus Mcdicv il 
European coins find tluir most specific rep- 
resentative in the cknier, or sdver ptnnv 
After the muniapal corporation had, in the 
r3th and 14th centuries, begun to issue their 
own coins, a thin piece, calUd i braclcalc, 
came larpclv into nrailation, both on ibc 
Continent and in 1 ncland, but then can 
be no doubt that cenUints earlier, the in- 
b ibitants of the Rnlish Islt^ had a coinage 
of their own The«c coins vcrc of siKcr, 
and on the verv earliest ^‘pccinuns, which 
arc unlittcrid, the head or the finirc of 
a hor-c is ncarlv alvavs prtstni Thi coins 
of the Anglo-S ixon hcplarchv range in lime 
I from Hcnpisl ^5^ ad to Edgar (qso) About 
So different mints arc Inown flu sc coins 

consisted of sktalt is, slv cas, heptarchical 
pennies, and cccle^'iasiical pennies All of 
them arc rare, and about 6^ arc known Ic 
I be unique The IIibcrno-D inish com igc be- 
gan with Anlaf 1 (S53 ad), and closed with 
Magnus, who was shm 968 vn In England, 
the beauty and ornate si\lc of manv of the 
coins of Edward m arc verv marled in 
companson with previous coinigcs Coins 
of gold called nobles md angels wen the 
I special feature of this period The principal 
recent feature in the coinigc of Great lint 
am was the issue of the two-sluHing piece, 

I or ilonn, which was regarded as a stgp m 
I the direction of a decimal svstem The carli- 
I cst American coinage was that of the \^r 
ginia compinv, about 1612 It consisted of 
; shillings and sixpences, onlv three specimens 
j of which arc known to exist, and wa* called 
j ‘Hogge Monc> • from the figure of a hog 
stamped on it In 1652 the first mint was 
established at Boston and issued the ‘Pine- 
tree money’— shillings, sixpences, and three- 
pences Prixatc coinages were established m 
various slates until Congress m 1789 adopted 
the present s>stcm, the first mint being 
established in 1792 The rarest United Stales 
coins arc the silver dollar of 1804 and the 
double eagle of 1849, of the latter onlv one 
specimen being known 
Nun, a member of a religious order for 
women, living under rule, and bound by 
vow to the service of God The first convent 
for women was founded (4th century) m 
the Egyptian desert by the sisters of Sts 
Anthony and Pachomius Besides the ancient 
contemplative --ders for women, the needs 
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of the church and soaety in modern times 
have given rise to various active orders — e g 
Sisters of Mercy and Sisters of Notre Dame 
The supenors of the various orders bear 
the title of mother-general, abbess, prioress, 
rev mother, sister-superior See Monas- 

TtCISM 

Nunc Dimittis, the name taken from the 
first words of the Latin version of the song 
of Simeon It forms part of evening prayer 
in the Anglican Church, and it is used in 
the Greek Church and in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church 

Nuncio, or Legate, a representative of the 
Popp outside of Rome Legates are of three 
kinds Legatt a latere, who used to govern 
papal provinces, or have been sent to other 
courts on special business, they have been 
cardinals since the time of Innocent iv 
{d 1254) Legatt mtssi or nunaos, regular 
papal representatives at foreign courts Le- 
gatt natt, certain bishops or archbishops 
who claimed the nght by virtue of their 
office, the Archbishop of Canterbury was 
legate for England until the Reformation 

Nuremberg (Ger Nuuiberg), town, 
Bavaria, Germany, 96 m nw of Munich 
It still retains its ancient walls and moat, 
and IS one of the richest towns on the Con- 
tinent in mediffival buildings and works of 
art Albrecht Durer, Veit Stoss, Peter Visch- 
er, and Adam Kraft lived and worked here 
One of the most notable buildings is tbe 
Btirg or Royal Castle built (c 1024-1158) 
by Conrad n and Frederick Barbarossa It 
stands on a rocky prominence at the north- 
ern end of the old town, commanding a 
glorious view of the surrounding country 
A remarkable library, dating from 1445. is 
preserved in the old Dominican monastery, 
and Durer’s home is now the property of 
the city Although the foreign commerce 
of Nuremberg has declined in importance, 
the city IS the chief manufacturing town in 
Southern Germany There is a large trade 
in the town’s speaalties of metal, wood, 
'and bone carvings, and children’s ‘Dutch’ 
toys and dolls, which are known as ‘Nurem- 
berg wares’ Nuremberg was made a free 
aty m 1219, and retained its independence 
until 1803, when Napoleon i bestowed it 
upon the king of Bavaria In 1946 the trials 
of Nazi war criminals were held here, p 43 ir 
000 

Nuremberg War Trials opened m 194S 
Justice Jackson was the U S prosecutor 
Those sentenced to die when the first trials 
ended in October, 1946, were Goering, Rib- 


bentrop, Kaltenbrunner, Keitel, Rosenberg, 
Frank, Frick, Streicher, Sanckel, Jodi, Seyss- 
Inquart, Bormann Hess, Funk and Raeder 
were given life imprisonment, Schirach and 
Speer were sentenced to 20 years, von Neu- 
rath to 15 years, Doenitz to 10 years Schacht, 
von Papen and Fntzsche were acquitted 

Nursery Rhymes, metrical jingles trans- 
mitted in folklore and mechanically repeated 
by children at their play, without knowledge 
of their sigmficance or origin Many ot 
them are doubtless survivals among children 
of May games, ring-songs and dance®, 
rounds, and kissing games which were onct 
played by grown-up people Consult W 
Wells Newell’s Games and Songs- of Amer- 
ican Chtldfen 

Nursing For centuries religious orders 
furnished practically the only nursing for 
suffering humanity The first great secular 
[ nursing orders, as the Beguines of Flanders, 
and Guy de Montpelher’s Order of the Holy 
Ghost, date from the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies, and from that time on, up to the 
latter part of the 17th century, monastic 
and semi-monastic nursing bodies mjltiplied 
rapidly The period from the latter part 
of the 17th century to almost the middle 
of the 19th IS a dark one in the annals of 
nursing , the care of the sick was left largely 
in the hands of the ignorant, and hospital 
conditions were unspeakable Toward the 
end of this period, in 1836, an institution 
for the instruction of deaconesses under the 
direction of Pastor Fhedner and his wife 
Fnedericke, was founded at Kaiserswcrth, 
Germany The training of nurses was made 
a part of the work, and it is with this under- 
taking that modern nursing may be said to 
have begun In 1840, through the efforts of 
Ehzabeth Fry who had interested herself in 
the Kaiserswerth project, an Institute of 
Nursmg was established in London The 
next step in advance was the work of the 
early Anglican sisterhoods and this was fol- 
lowed by the epoch-making career of Flor- 
ence Nightingale, the founder of 
professional nursing In recognition of Flor- 
ence: Nightingale’s achievements in the Cri- 
mean War a sum was raised by tte Briton 
public for the establishment of the Night- 
ingale training school This undertaking a - 
tracted widespread attention, similar schools 
were established in London and elsewhere 
and the profession of nursing ivas at Jas 
estabhshed on a sound basis The last sev 
enty years have seen also the organization 
and growth of tbe Red Cross, and the 
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creasing extension of nursing into the field 
of soaal service In the United States, as 
early as 1798 Dr Valentine Seaman inaugu- 
rated in the New York Hospital a course 
of 24 lectures for nurses, including outlines 
of anatomy, physiolog^^ and the care of 
children In 1839 the Nurses’ Soaety of 
Philadelphia was organized, and in 1863 
the Woman’s Hospital, Philadelphia, received 
Its first pupils The New England Hospital 
for women and children established a course 
of training in i860, and in 1872 opened the 
first modern training school in the United 
States During the following year schools 
were estabhshed at Bellevue Hospital, New 
York City, the New Haven Hospital, and 
the Massachusetts General, Boston, and from 
these beginnings has groun the vast chain 
of schools for nurses’ training throughout 
the United States As in Europe, so in 
America, the recent history of nursing has 
been one of constantly rising standards The 
first State registration law was enacted by 
North Carolina in 1903 

Hospital Training — The course of training 
for nurses varies with different hospitals, 
as do also the requirements for admission 
In general, appheants must meet certain 
educational requirements, must be of aver- 
age height and weight and of strong 
physique, and must furnish references as 
to their mental and moral quahfications The 
course vanes from two to four years Upon 
completion of the course and passing of the 
final examinations, a diploma is granted 

District or Fmtmg Nursing dates back to 
1859, when William Rathbonc of England 
first put into operation the idea of utilizing 
the services of trained nurses to visit the 
homes of the people, giving rehef especially 
to the sick poor The first work along this 
line in America was begun m 1879 under 
the auspices of the Woman’s Branch of the 
New York City Mission The movement 
grew slowly at first, but with the general 
growth of ideals of social betterment in 
recent years it has become firmly established 
The Henry St Settlement in New York is 
one of many charitable organizations doing 
this type of work 

Nut, in popular language the name given 
to all those fruits which have the seed en- 
closed in a bony, woody, or leathery peri- 
carp, not opening when ripe Among the best 
known and most valuable nuts are the hazel 
nut, brazil nut, walnut, chestnut, and co- 
coanut, all of which are edible As a food, 
nuts are even more concentrated than cheese, 


but they may be rationalK used to form 
part of a well-balanced diet 

Nutation, in botany, a phenomenon where- 
by the stems, leaves, and other parts of 
growing plants arc inclined successively in 
different directions 

Nutation, a slight oscillatory movement or 
^nodding’ of the earth’s axis, which disturbs 
the othcnvisc arcular path described by 
the pole of the earth round that of the 
ecliptic, known as the 'precession of the 
equinoxes’ (Sec Precession) It was detected 
h\ Bradlev, about 1727, and definitively de- 
scribed in 1748 It IS chiefly due to an in- 
equality in the moon’s action on the earth’s 
cquatoriil protubcr'ince 

Nuthatch, a genus of small passerine birds 
belonging to the familj Sittidac, allied to 
the tit and represented throughout the North 
Temperate Zone in wooded districts The 
nuthatch arc climbing birds, and spend 
nearly all their time scrambling about head 
dowmw^ard The common North American 
nuthatch ( 5 ///o carohneusts) or w^hitc bel- 
lied nuthatch, is about 6 in in length, bluish- 
slate above, wuth bhckish markings on the 
wings and a black cap and nape, and pure 
white below' A more northerly form is the 
smaller red-breasted nuthatch (S canaden- 
sis) Other North American species arc the 
brown-headed nuthatch (5 pusilla) of the 
South Atlantic and Gulf States, and the 
pvgmv nuthatch (C p\gmaca) of the Pacific 
slope 



Jsutmeg {Myrtsitca fragrans) 

1 Section of fsDMlo flower 2 Section of 


Nutmeg, the kernel of the fruit of several 
speaes of Myristica, espeaally Mynsttca 
jrasrans, an evergreen tree, with dark glossy 
leaves, native to the Molucca Islands and 
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largcl3 cultivated in the tropics, especially 
in South America and the West Indies The 
fruit IS similar in size and general appear- 
ance to a pear, and contains the kernel en- 
veloped in a cunous j'ellowish-red aril, which 
constitutes the mace of commerce Nutmegs 
arc principally used as a flavoring spice, 
and arc added in a grated form to foods 
and drinks The volatile oil is of use as a 
carminative 

Nutmeg State, a popular name for Con- 
necticut, which was said to have manu- 
factured wooden nutmegs 

Nutrition, or the process by which the 
human organism appropriates materials 
for the promotion of growth and repair of 
waste, depends not only upon the digestion 
and absorption of food, but also upon the 
more remote functions of respiration, circu- 
lation, secretion and excretion In a highly 
organized individual like man the blood 
and lymph carry oxygen and pabulum to 
the individual cells, while the secretions of 
the various glands connected with the ah- 1 
mentary system transform the food into I 
compounds which may be cither stored up 
for future use or poured directly into the 
blood stream If an amount of food in ex- 
cess of the needs of an organism be digested, 
the surplus may be stored in adipose tissue, 
but it no longer leads to multiphcation of 
the cells In order that nutrition may pro- 
ceed normally, normal blood conditions must 
be present, the part to be nourished must 
be able to assimilate the material needful 
to its growth, and the food supphed must 
contain the prpper elements to maintain 
health and strength See Diet and Die- 
tetics, Digestion, Food 

Nux Vomica, the seed of a small tree, 
Slrychnos mix vomtea, belonging to the order 
Loganaccae, a native of India, Persia, and 
north of Australia The tincture of nux 
vomica IS made by exhausting two ounces 
of the finely powdered seeds with one pmt 
of rectified spirit The strychnine, which 
pervades all paits of the plant, is a colorless, 
odorless, bitter crystalline body, and is a 
powerful stimulant of the respiratory center, 
the arculation, the digestive tract, and the 
central nervous system Given in proper 
doses, strychnine is useful in atonic dyspep- 
sia, atonic constipation, in conditions attend- 
ed with difficult breathing, in certain in- 
fectious diseases, and m various forms of 
heart failure 

Nyangwe, trading centre, Belgian Congo, 
Central Afnca, on the right bank of the 


Congo, or Lualaba It was the starting point 
of Stanley’s descent of the Congo in 1876 
Nyasa, large lake, Tanganyika Terntorv, 
South East Africa It extends 350 miles 
from north to south and has an area of 
about 14,000 sq m At the southern end its 
uaters issue into the Shire 
Nyasaland, German, that part of the for- 
mer German East Africa adjoining Nj’asa 
Lake on the north and northeast now in- 
cluded in Tanganyika Territory 
Nyasaland Protectorate, British col- 
ony, East Africa, known until 1907 as Bnt- 
ish Central Africa See British Central 
Atrica Protectorate 


Nyctalopia, m medicme, night-blindness, 
failure or imperfection of vision at night 
or in dim hght with abihty to see well only 
in strong daylight 

Nye, Edgar Wilson (1850-96), American 
humorist, was born in Shirley, Me His fitst 
humorous articles were wntten for the Chey- 
enne Sun over the pseudonjm ‘Bill Nye,' 
and he used this signature thereafter in his 
writings In 1886 he settled in New York 
City, where he afterward wrote chiefly for 
a newspaper syndicate His pubhcations m- 
clude Bill Nye and the Boomerang (1881), 
and Comte History of England (1896) 

Nylon, a synthetic, protemlike substance, 
derivable from coal, air, and water Its fila- 
ments are used in knitting hosiery, under- 
wear, etc It may also be fashioned into 
bristles or sheets During World War II, when 
silk was unobtainable, nylon was used for 


arachutes, tow ropes, bomber tires, etc 
Nymphae, in ancient Greek mythology fe- 
lale deities of woods and streams They arc 
ivided into Oceanids, nymphs of the outer 
cean, Nereids, nj'mphs of' the sea, 
ds, nvmphs of the nvers. Oreads, njmphs 
F the mountains, Alseids, nymphs of vai- 
>s and glens. Dryads or Hamadrjads, 

yrmphs of trees , , 

Nymphaea, a large genus of be'iubful 
juatic plants, which includes the watcr-my 
milv The nymphaeas, in cultivation, are 
lughlv divided into the hard}', surviving wi 
r, out-of-doors, if covered with sufficicn 
ater, and the tender, needing protection 
Nyssa, a genus of trees belonging to inc 
•der Cornaceae They have a j 

ibit of growth, with more or less 
A knotted, horizontal or drooping branen 
N aqiiatica and N btflora are cidl«j 
ipelo,’ while N sylvatica is the 
■ ‘sour gum’ They all prefer swampy s 

r a habitat 
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O, the fifteenth letter of the Enghsh alpha- many vanetics occur in Europe and Asia The 
brt, IS the only letter which cannot be traced different species vary m size from dwarf 
to the EgypUan hicrogb^phics It is believed bushes to stately forest trees, 50 to 100 or 
to have been an ideographic picture invented even 150ft m height, and 4 to 8ft in diameter 
by the Semites to express a sound only found They arc extremely long lived, most vanetics 
m Semitic languages This supposition is probably rcquinng a century to reach matun- 
supported by the correspondence of its Semitic ty The fruit is a round nut, or acorn, pro- 
name, ayin which means an ‘eye,* with its truding from a woody, truncated cup formed 
oldest form©, which may be regarded as the by tlic enlarged scales of the involucre, the 
picture of an oye The Greeks, who took over leaves arc alternate and simple, with entire 
the Phoenician alphabet, having no corre- lobed, or sinuate margins, dcaduous m most 
spondmg sound in their language, used the vanetics, but cv ergreen in some 
symbol for the vowels 0, ok, and o, which they 
required In the earliest Greek mscnptions 0 
represents all three sounds About 550 BC 
the symbol was differentiated, the closed form, 

0, called omteron, or *httlc 0,’ being appropnat- 
ed for the short 0, while it was opened out at 
the bottom, to represent the long o, whidi 
was called omega or 'great 0 * 

Modem Enghsh long 0 is a diphthong (Mur- 
ray, o“) When it was a simple vowel it prob- 
ably fluctuated, as it does in most languages, ^ 
between the ‘narrow’ and the ‘wide’ sounds 
(Murray, 0 and o) In a general sacntific nota- 
tion It may mclude both (mid back round) 

Modem English short a, as in ‘not,* is neither 
of these (low back wnde-round) Enghsh 0 
needlessly represents several other sounds for 
which other signs are available Since the isth 
century it has acquired the value of u (as in 
‘do’) To denote this sound it is generally 
wntten twice (as in ‘good’) It also shares 
with u the representation of the sound in 
‘son,* ‘love,* etc Before r, as in ‘word,* it has 
a sound common to all ihc vowels except a 
(cf ‘bird,* ‘serve,* etc) See Axpiiabet 

Oahu, the most important island of the 
Hawaiian group, lymg nw of the island of 
Hawaii, with an area of 598 sq m Honolulu, Oak ( Qucrcus robur) 

the capital of the islands is situated on the i, Male flower, 2, Female 

southern coast, p 144,018 See Hmvahan flower 

Islands 

Oak (Qiierciw), a genus of trees and shrubs The timber of the oak is strong, durable, 
of the family Cupuhferae, includmg about 300 hard, elastic, and pecuharly resistant to 
species native to the temperate and tropical re- moisture It has been used for shipbuilding 
gions of the Northern Hemisphere Oaks are since the gth century, and is also extensively 
especiaUy numerous m North Amenca, while I employed m architecture, cabmet makiru£ 
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carving, mill work, and coopcnng The bark 
contains tanmn, employed in tannmg, and a 
bitter principle known as qiicrcine, used in 
medicine as a tonic and astringent 
The White Oak (Qucrcus alba) is the most 
important of tlie American species The prin- 
apal European species is the Bntish Oak (Q 
robur), including the two subspeaes, Q pedint- 
culala and Q sessihjlora These trees are 
among the largest of the genus 



A Rathoad Station tn Oakland 


Oak Galls are abnormal or diseased growths 
produced on the oak by certain insects an^ 
fungi A large number are due to hymenop- 
terous insects, known as Cynipidae of gall 
flies Consult J E Rogers’ The Tree Book, 
C Mosley's The Oak (1910) 

Oakland, aty, California, a port of entry 
and tlie county seat of Alameda co , situated 
on the mainland side of San Franasco Bay, 
faang the Golden Gate, 6 m e of San Francis- 
co, with which It is connected bv bridge and 
femes The great basin, forming the world’s 
largest land-locked harbor, accommodates 
vessels of deepest draught It is improved with 
breakwaters at the entrance, government jet- 
ties on the w , and other nnprovements, giving 
the city 27 m of deep-water frontage on which 
are located ample docks and terminals, as well 
as shipbuilding establishments and fully 
equipped repair plants Gently slopmg foot- 
hills, nsmg to a height of 1,500 ft , form the 
background for the city and furnish a magnifi- 
cent residential distnct Due to its dose 
proimmty to San Francisco Bay and the Pacif- 
ic Ocean, Oakland enjojrs a gemal, equable, 
and healthful climate, with a mean average 
temperature of 571" The University of 


Cahforma is situated m Berkeley, which ad- 
joins Oakland on the north Its central po- 
sition on tlic Paafic coast, with adequate rail 
and water facilities ample industnal acreage, , 
and Its equable working climate have all con- 
tnbuted to the aty’s unusual growth Cheap 
and abundant fuel oil is obtained from the 
nearby oil fields, and a superabundance of 
hydro-electnc power supphes heat, light, and 
power to the aty and to other sections of the 
State The Jeading industries are shipbuilding 
and steel products, canning and preservings 
lumber and timber products, and electneal 
machineiy, the population of Oakland is 
302,163 

Oakley, Violet (1874- ), Amencan 

mural painter and designer, was bom in New 
York City She is best known, for her mural 
painbngs and stained glass windows Her 
work includes the senes of thirteen panels on 
the Founding of the State of Spiritual Liberty 
and nine panels entitled The Creation and Pres- 
ervation of the Union in the State Capitol at 
Harnsburg, Pa , and decorations for the 
Church of All Angels, New York City She 
received a gold medal at the St Louis Expo 
sition (1904), a gold medal from the Architec- 
tural League of New York m 1916, the Phila- 
delphia prize, Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts (1922), and numerous other pnzes 
I Oakum, onginally the coarse part of the 
fla\ when separated by hacklmg, but now sig- 
nifjang the fibre obtamed by untwisting and 
picking out the loose threads of tarred hempen 
rope The principal uses of oakum arc for 
caulking ships^ seams and stopping leaks, and 
in the dressing of wounds White oakum is 
manufactured from untarred rope 
Oasis, a fertile spot in a desert, due to the 
presence of wells or of underground water sup- 
pUcs The best known and most historically 
famous oases are those of the Libjran Desert 
and the Sahara The French have created 
many oases in the Algenan deserts by sinking 
artesian wells See Desert 
Oates, Titus (1649-1705)7 English con- 
spirator, was born in Oakham In conc^t 
with a fellow dergyman, Israel Tonge, be 
concocted what is known in history as the 
Popish Plot, and after feigning conversion to 
Catholicism m June, 1678, he commu^alcu 
to the authorities the pretended pbt Charles 
treated the story with contempt, but Oates 
swore to the truth of it before a magistrate, 

Sir Edmund Beriy Godfrey, who soon after' 
ward was found murdered Oates became the 
hero of the day, but after two years a maction 
set in, and m May, 1685, he was found guUty 
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of perjurj, ind sentenced to be piUoncd, 
flogged, and imprisoned for life The Revolu 
tion of 1688 g'lvc him liberty and a pension 
Oat Grass, popular name for any one of 
several grasses resembling the common oat 
daUxts (or Ucnciccnum)^ 
the Tall or Meadow Oat Grass, is grown in the 
Eastern and Southern United States for hay 
and pasturage Black Oat Grass is Siipa 
aicnaccna, a smooth Amencan perennial 
Oath, in the legal sense, may be defined as a 
solemn appeal to God to witness the truth of a 
statement or the smeenty of a promise, coupled 
vnth an imprecation of divine 3udgmcnt in the 
event of falsehood or breach of obligation An 
oath to the effect that a statement is true is re 
quircd of all witnesses in judicial proceedings 
and m oUicr arcumstanccs as defined by law 
where a person is compelled to swear that he 
has no smuggled goods in hts possession An 
oath such as that last mentioned is commonly 
called assertory, tliosc required by courts of 
justice are termed judicial 
Oaths to the effect that something shall be 
done or a certain line of conduct followed out 
may be illustrated by the oath of allegiaxice re- 
quired by aliens on naturalization, or the oath 
of offiie required from those holding public ap- 
pointments Such oaths are termed promxssory 
At common law it is essential to the validity of 
an oath that the person taking it believes in the 
e'cistcncc of a Supreme Being who will punish 
perjury or failure to perform a duty solemnly 
undertaken The regular method of admims- 
tenng an oath at common hw is for the officer 
to repeat the form to the affiant in the second 
person thus ‘You do swear that,’ concluding 
with the words 'So help you God ’ The affiant 
meanwhile holds in his hands a copy of the 
Gospeb, and afterward kisses it 
In the United States, the assoaation of oaths 
with the idea of dmne rctnbution has for 
the most part been discarded, and a person ! 
may either swear or solemnly affirm in any 
way which he declares will bind his consaence, 
whether he believes m a Supreme Being or not 
(See Atbirmation ) 

Oath, Ephebic, an oath of civic allegiance 
taken by the youth of ancient Athens after the 
^mpletion of his secondary education, and 
before entering upon his two years of mihtary 
traimng An adaptation of tnjs oath is now for- 
mally admimstexed to the graduates of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York 
Oath, Hippocratic, an oath said to have 
been admimstered by Hippocrates to his dis- 
ciples, and still administered m certam um- 
versities to candidates for a degree m medicme 


Oats, (ilrcno), cereal grasses of the order 
Gramincac, from which is derived one of the 
most important crops of edible grain They 
grow best in cool, moist climates, and reach 
their highest dc\ clopmcnt in the United Slates, 
Russia Germanj, France, Austna, Sweden, 
Great Britain, Canada, and the \rgcntinc Re- 
public 

Yancfics — ^Thc common Oats (A satna), 
including more cultivated varieties than all 
the other species together, have several joined 
hollow culms or stems, a\criging about 3^^ 
ft in height, and be inng spreading p iniclcs or 
heads from 8 to 12 inches long Hit gram it- 
self IS borne on small branches of the panicle, 
m spikclcls enclosed Ioosel> within the outer 
glumes or cliaff The individual kcmtls arc 
tighlK enveloped within the flowering glumes 
or hulls, which mi> be white, yellow, reddish 
brown, or black, acconling to the vancty In 
the Nortlicrn United States the crop is sown 
early in the spring, while in the Southern 
Stales fall sowing is usually practised In the 
rotation of crops, oats follow almost any crop 
except grass or clover Harvesting begins 
when tlic gram is m the hard dough stage 
From 30 to 60 bushels per acre arc secured on 
good soils and in favorable seasons In the 
Norllicm Pacific and Rocky ^lounlam States, 
100 to 125 bushels per acre is not uncommon 
under irrigation Oats are used prmcipally as 
food for horses, but arc also fed to cattle, sheep, 
and poultry Certain varieties arc extensively 
employed as a cereal breakfast food m the 
form of oatmeal and rolled oats Oat straw is 
used in mixed feed, for bedding, and m manure 

The most common diseases atticking oats 
arc the crown and stem rusts (see Rust Fungi) 
and the loose and covered smuts (sec Smut) 

Oaxaca, or Oajaca, Pacific state, lilcxico, 
occupying the soutliem part of the Isthmus of 
I Tehuantepec, area, 35,383 sq m The north- 
ern part of the state is traversed by the Sierra 
I Madre del Sur (highest peak, Zcmpoallepctl, 

I ^ 1,^45 ff ) whose slopes arc covered by forests 
of valuable woods There are many siwftly 
flowing nvers, and the state is noted for its fine 
scenery The dimatc ranges from the tropical 
heat of the coast lands to the coolness of the 
high mountam valleys Mineral wealth 
abounds, but is comparatively undeveloped 
The chief products are sugar, cotton, tobacco, 
wffee, cacao, mdigo, cochmeal, and dyewoods 
Cattle raising is earned on Capital, Oaxaca 
P 1,070,000 See Mexico 

Oaxaca, or Oajaca, city, Mexico, capital 
of Oxaca state, 225 m s e of Mexico City It 
IS the seat of the govc^nm^nt buildings and the 
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State Institute of Arts and Sciences, and con- and the Simplon to the Engadine and Coire 


tains a large cathedral, bishop’s palace, and the 
Museum of Antiquities and Natural History 
In the vicmity are important ruins of ancient 
Mexican civilization The aty, founded in the 
fifteenth century, was the ancient capital of the 
Zapotec Indians, and was occupied by the 
Spaniards m 1522, p 27,796 

Ob , abbreviation for the Latin ohut, ‘died ’ 

Ob, or Obi, one of tlie great nvers of Siberia, 
drainmg about 1,300,000 sq m , nses in two 
branches, the Biya and the Katun, botli of 
which have their origin in the Altai Moun- 
tains, within the frontier of the Chinese do- 
minions It flows n w and n , through the 
governments of Tomsk and Tobolsk, for 
about 2,500 m to the great Gulf of Ob in the 
Arctic Ocean ( 

Obadiah (‘servant of the Lord’), the short- 
est book of the Old Testament, the work of one 
of the Minor Prophets, about whom notliing is 
known The book falls naturally into two well 
marked divisions, of which the first denounces 
destruction to Edom, and the second prophe- 
sies that Umlcd Israel shall be restored, and 
the kingdom shall be the Lord's 

Obeah, Obeeyah, Obia, and Obi, the 
name given by the Negroes cf West Africa and 
of the West Indies to the sorcery practised by 
their witch doctors, and also applied to the 
charms or fetishes used in that sorcery See 
Ju-Ju, VOODOOISM 

Obelisk, a four-sided monument, usually 
hewn out of a solid piece of stone, and termi- 
nating in a pyramidal or pointed top Their 
height vaned from a few inches to upward of 
100 ft 

nv. p 1 igte date as far back as the Fourth 
Egyptian Dynasty (3998-3721 b c ), and were 
continued down to Roman times The two 
most famous, popularly known as Cleopatra’s 
Needles, formerly stood at Hehopolis, and were 
later re-omamented by Rameses n at Alex- 
andna Thence, m the 19th century, they 
were brought, one to the Thames Embank- 
ment, London, and the other to Central Park, 
New York City, where they now stand (See 
Cleopatra’s Needles) The name dbdtsk' 
is now popularly bestowed upon any sunilar 
upnght monument, especially the Bunker Hill 
Monument m Boston, Mass , and the Wash- 
ington Monument m Washington, D C 

Oberalp Pass, (6,733 ft ), leads from Ander- 
matt, m the Swiss Valley of the Rcuss, at the 
northern mouth of the St Gothard Tunnel, to 
Disentos, in the Vorder-Rhine Valley, and so 
down to Coire It forms, with Furka Pass the 
great route for travellers bound from ZIermatt 


See Alps 

Oberammergau, village, Upper Bavaria, 
45 m sw of Munich It is famed for its 
Passion Play, which ongmated m 1633, and 
which takes place every tenth year (see Pas- 
sion Play) Wood and ivory carvings are 
produced, p 1,600 
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Oberhausen, town, Prussia, m the Rhine 
province, 20 m n c of Dusseldorf, and 35 
n of Cologne In recent years it has grown 
into an important manufacturing centre Ex- 
tensive coal, zinc, and iron names are worked 
I nearby, p 110,000 

Oberland, the name given to the district 
compnsing the canton of Berne, Switzerland, 
s of the Lake of Thun, wth the parts of Un 
and Unterwaldcn that adjoin it 

Oberlin, village, Ohio, m Loram co , on the 
Black River, 30 m sw of Cleveland It is 
chiefly a residential place, and is the seat or 

Oberlm College, p 4,30s „ t 

Oberlin, Jean FrSdSric (1740-1826), Lu- 
theran clergyman and educator, was born in f 
Strassbuig He became pastor at Ban-de-Ia- 
Roche, m the desolate Stemlhal region ot the 
Vosges hlountains, Alsace, and did much to 
improve the physical condition of the region, 
besides exerasmg an clevatmg mflucncc upon 
the moral and mtellectual status of his people 


I 


He openly appro\ed of the revolutionary ten- 
dencies in Trance, and as a result many i»- 
hucal and social e^lcs found their vvay to the 
Stcinthal Be spent Ins entire lift at B^-de 
k-Rodic, and was buned there The Koval 
Agncultural Society of France hratoned a 
gold metal upon him in 1818 Obcrlin College 
was named after him 

Oberim College, a non sectarian, co-cduca- 
tional institution of learning, established m 
1833 by JohnJ Shiphcrd and Philo P Stewart, 
at Oberlin, Ohio, the institution and the v illagc 
being founded simultaneously , and named 
after the Alsatian philanthropist, J T Ober- 
bn The school was chartered as the Obcrlin 
CoUegiate Institute, the present nimc being 
assumed m xSso 

Oberon, king of the fames, who, under the 
names of AttcroK or Anhcroxx (Ftcnch) and AU 
brr ch (German) plays an important part m the 
fairj lore of the ^Middle Ages 
Obesity, or Corpulency, an abnormal de- 
velopment of fat, tending to accumulate most 
deeply in the buttocks, thighs, neck, and ab- 
domen, both m the walls and the folds of the 
peritoneum, also about the heart, liver, and 
kidney's A certain degree of fatness is quite 
compatible with health, and it is only when the 
fatness begins to interfere with the discharge 
of any of the \ital powers that it can be re- 
garded as a morbid condition Obesity may 
occur at any penod of life, but it is most com- 
mon after Ae fortieth y car 
The causes of obesity may be divided into 
two lU defined groups, tlie exogenous and the 
endogenous In the exogenous group may be 
placed those in which the only discoverable 
cause K a racial or body type or hereditary pre- 
disposition, contributory factors being seden- 
tary occupations, faulty dietcUc habits and 
the like The exogenous types involve consti- 
tutional inability to properly balance the 
chenucal ratio in the body tissue Such exces- 
sive obesity points to a defiacncy m metabol- 
ism, whidi prevents the excretion of un- 
wholesome waste products, so tending to ill 
health, or to a diso^er of the endocrine glands 
The mechanism of the latter type of endoerme 
disorder is still obscure 
Treatment must be suited to each case, in 
the exogenous type diet and exerasc must be 
carefully regulated An important point is the 
avoidance of too rapid reduction of fat What 
one should aim at is the steady loss of a very 
tew ounces in the week, the amount of re- 
duebon being regulated by the age, weight, and 
general health 

Obitei Dictum (plural ohitar dtefa) a pass- 


ing remark of a judge having no legal autlion- 
tv, but containing an opinion worthv of con- 
sideration The w ord is often used m a general 
^ense for the opinions of men of note on sub- 
jtcls which Uicy arc not suppo^d to have 
studied as experts 

Object, and its correlative, Subject, arc 
terms used in a perplexing number of meanings 
Thus, it may be said that while ordmanly the 
subject IS the knowing mind, the object is that 
whidi IS known, Uiought, felt, seen, imagined 
In general, however, that is objective wlndi 
deals with the externat world, and that sub- 
jective which IS mamly based on inlrospccUon 
of mental states See Sunji ex 
Oblotcs (Latin oWa<«5, oWafa, ‘oScred un ) 
rehgious bodies in tlic Roman Catholic Chiirdi, 
diffcnng fmm the orders in not being bound 
by the vows of the rehgious profession The 
insUtution of oblatcs was one of the reforms 
introduced by St Charles Boromco, who 
founded the Oblatcs of St Ambrose m 1578 
The Oblatcs of ]Mary Immaculate, founded at 
Marseilles in x8xs» have about seventy houses, 
many of them m tlic United SUtes, Great 
Britain, and Canada 

Obligation, a term m jurisprudence com- 
monly employed m a general sense to denote a 
binding recognition of a legal duty’ by a per- 
son, or a duty or liability imposed by law It 
IS therefore a broader term than contract An 
obligation may be incurred cither in a personal 
or a representative capacity’ Sec Contract, 
NrouGi Ncn 

Oboe, (French hautbois^ German hoboCf 
hochhoh), a treble reed musical instrument, to 
which tlie bassoon may be said to be the bass 
Its reed is double, and consists of two thm 
blades of cane attached by silk thread to a 
short metal tube It is one of the most com- 
plicated and intnoitc of wind instruments, is 
made variously of boxwood, cbony% cocoa 
wood, and silver, having holes for the fingers 
and usually fifteen keys, besides two auto- 
matic octave keys to assist the higher notes 
Oboe is also the name of a treble stop on the 
organ, Its bass bemg the bassoon 
Obok, or Obock, distnct on Uie Red Sea, 
about 125 m s wr of Aden, part of the French 
Somah Coast Piotcctontc, area, 2,300 sq m 
The seaport of Obok, acquired by France in 
1862, has smee 1896 been superseded by Jibuti 
Obolus, an anaent Grci^ com, made of an 
alloy of silver and copper, m value equal to the 
sixth part of a drachma, or between three and 
four cents m Uilitcd States money 
Obregon, Alvaro (X880-Z928}, Mexican 
pubhe offioal, was bom in Sonora In 1912 he 
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joined the Carranza revolt and organized a 
force of Yaqui and Maya Indians, and in 1914 
led the victorious Constitutionahst army into 
Mexico City Soon after he took the field 
against Villa, who aspired to the presidency, 
and after defeating him was made Minister of 
War and was sent to the United States border, 
where he earned on negotiations for the with- 
drawal of U S forces which had been sent 
there under General Pershing In 1920 he was 
elected President of Mexico, serving until 
1924 when he stepped aside for Calles, and in 
July, 1928 was again elected president but was 
assassinated a short time after 


back to the tunes of the ancient Babylomans 
and Egyptians, but the earhest observatoiy of 
which we have any accurate record is the one 
founded at Alexandna, about 300 bc The 
commencement of the modem epoch was 
marked by the foundation of the Observatories 
of Pans and Greenwich, in 1667 and 1675, re- 
spectively 

As early as 1825 John Quincy Adams urged 
upon Congress the foundation of a national ob- 
servatory, but it was not until 1843, that the 
first observatoiy worthy of the name was es- 
tablished in the Umted States, at Cmcmnati 
The effective activity of the United States 



Griffith Observatory j near Hollywood, Cal 


i Obscenity, m law, is the offence of corrupt- 
ing or attemptmg to corrupt pubhc morals, 
either through indecent personal conduct or 
words, or through the exhibition or pubhcation 
of unmoral pictures, prints, or books In the 
United States, both Federal and State statutes 
have been passed, extending and amplifying 
the provisions of the common law on such 
matters See Indecency 

Obscurantists, the name given to those 
who are supposed to look with dislike and ap- 
prehension on the progress of knowledge, es- 
pecially to such as defend theological preju- 
ices against what is beheved to be saentific 
truth 

Observantists are the members of a rigor- 
ous class of Franascan monks who in the 15th 
century separated from the milder class, the 
Conventuals See Franciscans 

Observatory, a saentific establishment for 
observmg, pnmanly, the heavenly bodies, and, 
secondarily, magnetic and meteorological 
phenomena The history of observatories goes 


Naval Observatory began m 1845, and ever 
since it has done splendid and important work 
(see Naval Observatory, US) 

Attached to Princeton University are t\so 
observatories, the Observatory of Instruction, 
elected in 1877, and the Halstcd Observatoiy 
estabbshed m 1883 The Umversity of Cah- 
fomia is the possessor of the famous Lick Ob- 
servatory, in operation smee 1888 The Smith- 
sonian Institution opened its Astrophysical 
Observatory at Washington, D C , in 1890 
(see Smithsonian Institution) In 1894 
Prof Percival Lowell established the LoncH 
Observatory at Flagstaff, Anz 
The Yerkes Observatoiy of the University of 
Chicago, opened in 1897, is situated at Wil- 
liams Bay, Wis In 1904 the Carnegie In- 
I stitution installed a solar obser\ atory at 
Mount Wilson, Cal, at an altitude of 5,900 
ft (see Mount Wilson Solar Obseriatobv) 

In 1939 the California Institute of Tech- 
nology installed the great new 200 inch re- 
flecting telescope on Palomar Mountain, Cal 
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In earh limes the Greek astronomer^ fixed 
the positions of the heiicnlv bodies b\ means 
of Annillar> Sphere and the \strolabc 
Ptolemv made use of a Quadrant , and man\ 
centuries after, Tjcho Brahe comerted this 
form of instrument into an Altazimuth Ihc 
Refracting Telescope and the Reflecting Tele- 
scope xicre first cmpIo\cd in the X7th ccntur\ 
to make celestial observations (see Tflc- 
scope) It was not till the middle of the xSth 
century that the improvement of the clock bv 
Graham enabled astronomers to rclv on it for 
the determination of right ascensions bv the 
limes of passage across the meridian bv means 
of a Quadrant, later displaced b\ the Mural 
Circle Rocmer invented the Transit In 
modem observ atones the transit and mural 
circle are combined into one instrument, the 
Transit Circle (see Transit) An important 
auxiharv to the transit circle is the Chrono- 
graph, an American invention 
In recent vears, spectrum analvsis, photo- 
graphv, and pbolomelr> have been intro- 
duced in observatory work The most impor- 
tant work of an observ atorv, however, con- 
sists m reducing and publishing ts observa- 
tions National observ atones arc usutIK 
charged with the distribution of lime signals 
and the rating of chronometers for the navy 
Obsidian, a natural glass — ^Ihe vitreous 
condition of an acid lava It is hard and 
brittle, with rcmarkablv vitreous lustre, and 
perfectly conchoidal fracture 
Obstetrics, called also Midwifery, is the 
branch of medical sacncc and practice con- 
cerned with the studv and care of women 
during the processes of prcgnanc>, parturition 
and the puerpenum, or lying-in As a depart- 
ment of medical study it embraces the anato- 
wiy and phjsiologv of the female organs of 
generation, the phenomena of conception and 
pregnancy, of labor, normal and abnormal, 
and of the puerpenum and the return of the 
organs to Iheir non-pregnant condition In 
the fourth century a remarkable book was 
published b> Moschion From this time until 
the beginning of the i6th century it may be 
said that obstetnes made no progress 
While all ordinary labors were managed by 
Women, the surgeons were called in to assist 
'vhen a difficulty arose In 1668 Maunceau 
published his Treatise, which was long the 
- standard work on the subject In the 17th 
century the forceps was invented by Dr 
cter Chamberlen, since modified and elab- 
orated, and no single invention has been more 
successful in saving life and relieving suffer- 
ing 


In 1847 Sir James Simplon first tmploved 
chloroform mTsthesn to relieve the pain of 
labor, another of the bcncfitcnl adv^anecs 
\anous anesthetics have since been u«ed, one 
of the mon successful being an obsltlncal 
analgesia fIr^t cmplovcd in the Lving-In Hos- 
pital m New York (Set \MSTnisi\) 

Till 1S70 the great scourage of nnlcrnilv 
hospitals, as well as a frequent cause of dis- 
aster in pnvalt practice, w the prevalence 
of outbreiks of pturpcral vtfeclwh or sep- 
ticimia In that vear the teaching of Ii«;Ur 
began to influence obMetnc practice, and 
«;inct then ncorous ant^cpsis is ilie rule in all 
nntermtv hospitals (See IHiupfrai K- 
ri CTION ) 

In XQ15 the Public HciUh Council 01 the 
New York State Department of Iltillh estab- 
lished regulations governing the practice of 
midvvUerv, prescribing the qu lUfic itioUs of 
those vv lushing to practice, and licensing onlv 
such women as arc found duly qualified See 
L VISOR, Prlgsancv 

Obstruction, Intestinal, i 4 a condition m 
which the contenlb of the intestinal cinal arc 
obstructed in their onward passigi b> con- 
ditions arising within the abdomen or pelvis 
The condition is a serious one, and, a not 
spcedib relieved, is usuallv fatal The most 
common causes are as follows strangulation 
bv bands of fibrous tissue, resulting from pre- 
Mous inflammation of the pcnloncum, a 
twisting of the intestine on itself, known as 
volvulus i an invagination of one part of the 
bowel, intussusception, stneture from new 
growths or ulceration, and confirmed consti- 
pation See Intussusclptxov 
Ocarina, a smalt Italian to} instrument of 
flulc-likc sound, made of potterj , and shaped 
like the body of a bird without head or neck 
O’Casey, Sean (i88|- ), Insh play- 

wright and author The revolt of 1916 sup- 
plied him with the subject of one of ins plays, 
The Plough and the Stars (1926) His other 
plays are Shadow of a Gunman, Juno and 
the Paycock, The Stiver Tassic, Within ihc 
Gates Characteristics of his drama are pow- 
erful realism and profound pessimism 
Occident, the West, oriRjnaH> Europe as 
opposed to Asia and the Orient It now ap- 
plies also to the Western Hemisphere 
Occlusion IS the power possessed by solids 
of absorbmg gases, first observed by Dcvillc 
and Troost It depends largely on the area of 
the surface exposed, and varies with the kind 
of solid and gas In general, occlusion appears 
to be of the nature of a molecular attraction, 
tbaiigh in some cases, at all events, a definite 
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dbeimcal compound seems to be fonned See 
Absorption 

Occultation> the temporaiy concealment 
of a star or a planet by the interposition of the 
moon or anotlier planet The maximum lati- 
tude of stars that can be occulted by the moon 
IS 6^39 'ss" Observations of these phenomena 
are highly important for the correction of 
lunar theory, and, when made at places re- 
mote from one another, afford accurate meas- 
ures of their differences in longitude See 
Eclipse 

Occultism See Magic, Alchemy, As- 
trology, Theosophy# 

Ocean and Oceanography The ocean is the 
contmuous body of water which covers 72 per 
cent (five-sevenths) of the earth’s surface 
(about 142,000,000 sq m) to an average 
depth of about 11,500 ft , the greatest depth, 
off the island of Guam, bemg ft The 

volume of water m this space is estimated at 
300,000,000 cubic m Although the surface of 
the ocean waters is contmuous, the islands 
nsmg above it divide it mto three greater 
areas or basms — the Pacific, the Atlantic, and 
the Indian Ocean waters are normally bluish 
in color, brackish in taste, heavier than pure 
water, and less easily heated and cooled The 
color of sea water vanes greatly In addition 
to the hydrogen and oxygen of water and the 
oxygen and mtrogen of air contamed m the 
ocean, some thirty other chemical elements 
are found, the majonty in nunute quantities 
The soluble salts, however, make up some 35 
parts m every 1,000 Chlondes predommate 
in sea water, carbonates in nver water It is 
not enough, then, to assume that the constant 
evaporation of pure water, and the constant 
addition of river water with salts m solution, 
explain the sahmty of the ocean 

Only 16 per cent of the surface waters, but 
as much as 92 per cent of the bottom waters, 
have a mean temperature under 40° p Mur- 
ray calculates that over 80 per cent of the 
water has a temperature under, and less than 
20 per cent has a temperature over, 40° p 
Enclosed seas m warm regions receivmg little 
nun or nver water have even higher sahmties 
than the trade-wmd areas, while such as re- 
ceive many nvers, even if the rainfall is low, 
have much lower sahmties 

Density is the chief factor determining 
movement of water m parts of the ocean be- 
yond the influence of factors actmg on its 
surface The surface currents are undoubtedly 
caused by the prevaihng wmds, and they move, 
hke the wmds, round the areas of high pres- 
sure, clockwise m the Northern, counter- 


clockwise m the Southern Hemisphere (See 
Ocean Currents ) 

The ocean floor is covered with deposits, 
which are derived froin the more permanent 
remams of dead organisms which have sunk, 
mixed near the land with terraqueous deposits 
(See Deposition ) 

Ocean Currents are portions of the ocean 
bodies which, despite the temporary effects of 
wmd and tide, proceed on the whole in a defi- 
mte direction They may be divided mto 
streafns, deep, narrow, and swift of motion, and 
dnftSf broad, shallow, and slow Currents are 
usually classified accordmg to their causes as 
Horizontal and Vertical 

Horizontal Currents are beheved to be the 
effect of the permanent wmds (see Winds) 
These wmds, by commumcation motion 
through fnction to the surface below them, 
commence a general set of currents Vertical 
Currents are probably caused by vanations in 
density, controlled by the factors of heat and 
sahmty Ocean currents are also largely in- 
fluenced by the configuration of the land, di- 
verting them from their normal courses, the 
diurnal rotation of the earth, produang a 
deflection toward the right, and the gravita 
tional bodies, particularly the moon and sun 

The effects of ocean currents are pnmanl> 
dimatic — the warm currents from equatorial 
regions moderatmg the temperature farther 
north, and the polar currents havmg the oppo 
site effect, notably in the region of Labrador 
The juxtaposition of warm and cold currents, 
as off the Newfoundland Banks, often causes 
fog 

The prmcipal ocean currents of the earth 
pursue the general cyclomc course observed m 
the North Atlantic Here the North Equaton- 
al Current, flowmg westward with the trade 
wmds, is turned northward by the shore of 
America, and enters the Gulf of Mexico It 
emerges as the Gulf Stream, the greatest and 
most important of all the ocean currents, which 
flows northward along the eastern coast of the 
Umted States to Newfoundland The Gulf 
Stream is then turned diagonally eastward by 
the prevaihng westerhes, and crosses the At- 
lantic Ocean to the Azores, where one brandi 
turns n to flow past Norway and Iceland, 
and the other s to complete its revolution by 
rejoimng the Equatorial Current 

In the South Atlantic is the South Equa- 
torial Current, separated from the North 
Equatorial Current by a compensating cur- 
rent flowing eastward Turmng southward, 
the mam stream becomes the Bmzdnn Cur- 
rent, and flows along the coast of South Amen 
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called the Bcnguch Current 
The Paafic Ocean presents the same pne- 
nomen'L of cqualonal and compensating cur- 
rents, the latter being parUcuhrly noticeable 
when reinforced bj the soutlmcst monsoons 
In the Northern Ilcmisphtrc this flows along 


H K Curtis (q \ ) From 1900 until Ins 
death he as a member and director of the 
Associated Press 

Ocmuleee River, nscs m Newton co, 
GcoiEia After a course of about 280 m it 
Se“c:rrr.p- ««= Oconce ^cr m Montgomery co 
Paafic as the Kuro Siwo, m the Southern form the Uwmalia 

Hemisphere it washes Eastern Australia as Oconee Ruer, ns« m the norAi^tcrn 
the ALtraban Current and Afnea as Uic pirt of Georgia, and follows a soul crly 
Agulhas Current Ttic currents m Uic Indnn wurse for about 270 m to its juncUon with the 
Ocean ^atJ with the season, according as tlie Ocmulgcc to fo™ «ic Almmal a 
North or South Equatorial Current prevails O Connell» Daniel, the Liberator (1775- 
Sec Guir S tream, Atlamic Ocean, Pacekc 1847), Insh patnot a^ orator, wasl^ n«r 

Cahirenccn, County Kerry He became lam- 

Oceama, the name given to a fifth diaision ous as a counsel, as well as an unm ailed ctom 
of the globe, embracing the islands of the examiner of Irish ^‘fnessra On Uic death of 
Paafic Ocean or South Sea Excluding Aus- Henry’ Grattan m 1820, Oj^nncll flung him- 
tralia and New Zealand, the total land area is self into Uie agihition for Catholic cmancipa- 
somc 70,000 so m , scattered over a vast ex- tion, and in 1830 he his^l as a member 
tent of ocean— for 30® on cither side of the of Parliament for Clare In 1833 he was 
Equalor-from the Hawaiian or Sandwich forced against his better judgment to bnng 
Islands on the n to the Cook or Hervey Is- the Repeal movement prematurely into Par- 
lands and Pitcairn Islands on the s Many of Inmcnt The debate lasted nine nights, and 


the islands arc of volcanic ongin, but the great 
majonty arc coral atoUs Tfiic total popula- 
tion IS about 1,000,000 See AustraIpASTa, 
Melakesia, Mic 3 ioni:sia, Polynesia, Dp 
Oceanography See Ocean 


tlic motion defeated by 523 to 38 
In 1834 O'Connell brought up the question 
of Repeal in the Dublin corporation in a 
splendid oration of four hours* Icngtli, and 

earned it against Isaac Butt by 41 to 15 Tlic 

Oceanus was, according to Homer, the be- agitation now leaped into prominence, Concih- 
ginning of all things He was the original ation Hal! was built in Dublin, and a country- 
father, as his wife Tethys is the onginal wide organization was perfected Dunng 1843 
mother Oceanus was also m Greek mytholo- O’Connell travelled ^ monster 

gy the great nver which bounded the earth and meetings were held in every comer of Ireland 
sea, itself unbounded, and surrounding the The meetings were proclaimed, and early in 


habitable lands, regarded as flat 


i 1844 O'Connell was tned with Ins son and five 


Ocelot, a wild cat of America, ranging of his chief supporters for a conspiracy to 


from Louisiana to Patagonia 
Ochres (Ochers) are native pigments con- 
sisting of days or earths composed chiefiy of 
silica and alumina, olpng with oxide of iron or 
more rarely with other oxides 
Ochs, Adolph Simon (1858-193$), Pub- 
lisher of the New York Times Born in Cm- 
cmnati, 0 , he spent his boyhood m Knox- 
ville, Tenn , and there embarked on what 
was to be one of the most successful careers 


raise sedition, was found guilty But tlic 
House of Lords set aside tlic verdict os er- 
roneous, and bonfires blazed across Ireland 
from sea to sea He now fell back on feder- 
alism (Home Rule’), and soon came an open 
spht between him and ^Young Ireland,’ the 
members of which seceded, after angry dis- 
putes, m 1846 O’Connell left Ireland for the 
last tune on Jan 26, 1847, and travelled to 
Hastings, Folkestone, Boulogne, Pans, Lyons, 


m American )ournalism He was newsboy,! Marseilles, and Genoa, where he died 


printer’s apprentice and pnntcr in Knoxville 
before moving to Chattanooga, where he pro- 
gressed through all the stages to become own- 
er of the Chattanooga Times m 1878 It was 
in 1896 that he acquired the New York 
Times, a sickly newspaper property which 
under his direction became one of the world’s 


O’Connell, William Henry, Cardinal 
(1859-1944), Am Roman Catholic prelate, 
was born m Lowell, Mass In 1901 be be- 
came bishop of Portland, Me , and in 1905 was 
sent as the personal ambassador of Pope Pius 
X on a mission to the Emperor of Japan In 
1906 he was made atchbi^op of Constance 
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in igo8, archbishop of Boston, and in Novem- 
ber, 1911, was created cardinal 
O’Connor, James Francis Thaddeus 
(1885- ), lawyer He was fusion candidate 
for governor in North Dakota in 1920 and 
for the U S Senate in 1922 In 1933 he was 
appointed comptroller of the currency of the 
United States 



Daniel O’Connell 

O’Connor, Thomas Power (1848-1929), 
Irish pohtical leader and journalist, bom in 
Athlone Starting in journalism on the staff 
of the London Daily Tdegraph, and later of 
the New York Herald (London office) he 
founded and edited The Star, The Sun, The 
Weekly Sun, M A F, T P’s Weekly, and 
T P’s Magazine In 1883 he was elected 
president of the Irish Nationahst League, and 
was re-elected for many terms His works m- 
dude Lord Beaconsftdd (1879). -OayJ 0/ 
My Youth (1900) 

Oconomowoc, city, Waukesha co , Wis- 
consin, on the Oconomowoc River and on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St Paul Railroad, 
35 m n w of Milwaukee It is a residential 
place and summer resort Agriculture and 
dairying, iron workmg and brewing are the 
chief industries The city is the seat of the 
Nashotah Mission (1842), and of St John’s 
Military Academy, p 4.'>62 

O’Conor, Charles (1804-84), Amencan 
lawyer, was bom m New York City, of Irish 
parents He was engaged m many of the m 
portant cases of his time in New York He 
was actively interested in the Irish Nationalist 
movement In 1872 was nominated as candi- 
date for President by a convention of Demo- 


crats dissatisfied with the nomination of 
Greeley He was promment m the prosecution 
of the members of tlie Tweed Ring (1871-5) 

Octagoni a polygon having eight sides In a 
regular octagon the sides and the angles are 
equal, each mtenor angle bemg 135®, and each 
exterior angle 45® 

Octans, a small constellation formed by La- 
caille in 1752 The south pole of the heavens 
IS situated near <r Octantis, a star of 5 8 mag- 
nitude 

Octave, in music, an mterval — the most 
perfect consonance in music — which is pro- 
duced when the higher of two sounds contains 
double the number of vibrations of the lower 
sound The eighth note of a diatonic scale is 
always the octave of the first note The term 
octave IS also applied to the senes of notes 
forming a scale — as an octave of the scale 
of C 

Octavia» the sister of Augustus, the Roman 
emperor, noted for her beauty and virtue She 
was mamed to the tnumvir Mark Antony, in 
40 BC Antony’s abandonment of her for 
Cleopatra led to the war between him and 
Augustus Octavia died m ii b c 
Octavia, the daughter of the Emperor 
Claudius and Messahna She was mamed to 
Nero, who first divorced her on the plea of 
sterihty, and taen (62 a d ) when she was only 
20, had her put to death on the chaige of 
adultery 

October, the eighth month of the old 
Roman year, and the tenth in the Juhan caI-» 
endar It has thirty-one days 



Common Octopus 

Octopus, a genus of molluscs belongmg to 
the family Octopodidae To this genus belong 
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Thebes in Boeotia, the son of Laius and Jo- 
casta, and father of Eteocles, Polynices, An- 
tigone, and Ismene When Oedipus was bom, 
Laius had him exposed on Mt Cithaeron A 
shepherd found him, and took him to Poly- 
bus, king of Corinth, who adopted him as Ins 
own son Oedipus met Laius and slew him 
Oedipus later learned from the prophet Tire- 
sias that he had killed bis father and also that 
he had marned his own mother, whereon he 
blinded himself and Jocasta took her own life 
The story is best told in Sophocles’ Oedipus 
Rex 

Oenone, in ancient Greek legend the wife 
of Pans, the son of Priam, king of Troy, be- 
fore he deserted her for Helen Her story is 
told in Tennyson’s Oenone * 

^ Oenothera, or Evening Primrose, a 
genus of flowenng shrubs belonging to the 
order Onagraceae There are nearly loo spe- 
aes, mostly native to North America The 
fragrant, showy flowers, yellow, white, or 
rose in color, have four petals obovate m 
form, and eight stamens 

Oersted, Hans Christian (1777-1851) , 
Danish physiast, discoverer of electro-magne- 
tism, was born on the island of Langeland He 
became professor of physics in the University 
of Copenhagen in 1806 His great discovery 
was dealt with in Experinientia circa Effectum 
Conflictus Electrtci in Acunl Magneticain 
(1820) 

Oesel, an island in the Baltic Sea at the 
entrance to the Gulf of Riga, formerly belong- 
ing to Russia, later a part of Estonia The 
chief industnes arc agriculture, Ashing, and 
cattle raising, p about 65,000 

Oesophagus, or Esophagus, or Gullet, 

IS the muscular 'tube through which food trav- 
els from the pharynx to the stomach 

Offenbach, Jacques (1819-80), French 
composer, was born of Jewish parents, in Co- ! 
lognc He settled in Pans (1833), became 
conductor of the Theatre Franqais orchestra 
(784S), and in 1855 took over the Theatre 
Comique, which he renamed Bouffes Pansicns 
Here he produced over seventy popular oper- 
ettas Among the best known of his compo- 
sitions IS Les Contes d* HoSmann (1881) 

Offertory The alms which are collected at 
dinne service arc very commonly called the 
offertory, but the term is nghtly applicable to 
the solemn offenng up of these alms and the 
oblation of the bread and ^vmc in the cucha- 
rist, also to the anthem or verses sung while 
the alms are being gathered 

Officer, Army, one who holds a commis- 
sion Officers rank from lieutenant general 


Oglesby 

down to second lieutenant Divided by rank 
there are general officers, brigadier, major, and 
lieutenant generals, field officers, majors, lieu- 
tenant colonels and colonels, and line officers, 
second and first lieutenants and captains 
Divided as to duties there ^re staff officers 
and regimental officers, the former belonging 
to the general staff and including the quarter- 
master general, adjutant general, aides-de- 
camp, and others The majority of the line 
officers are furnished from the graduates of the 
U S Mihtary Academy at West Point 
I Og, Amoritish king of Bashan, is represented 

as the last of the giant race of the Rephaim 
Ogden, aty, Utah, county seat of Weber 
CO , at the junction of the Ogden and Weber 
Rivers About two m from the city is Ogden 
Canyon, a mountain resort Ogden has grown 
to be the industrial centre of the intcr-moun- 
tain region, p 43,688 
Ogden, Robert Curtis (1836-1913), 
American merchant, accepted a partnership 
with John Wanamaker in Philadelphia, and 
in 1896 undertook the development and man- 
agement, for the firm, of its New York estab- 
lishment He was also president of the board 
of trustees of Hampton Institute and presi- 
dent of the board of directors of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary 

Ogden, Rollo (1856-1937), Atticncan edi- 
tor, was born m Sand Lake, N Y In 1883 he 
entered the journalistic field, and in 1891 
joined the staff of the New York Evening Post^ 
becoming editor upon the retirement of Horace 
White in 1903 In 1920 he became assoaaie 
editor of the New York Tinies^ and in 1922 was 
made cditor-in-chicf He has written a biogra- 
phy of William H Prescott (1904) , and edited 
Life and Letters of Edtuin L Godktn (tgo^) 
Ogdensburg, cit> and port of entr\ , New 
York, St Lawrence co, on the St Lawrence 
River It IS at the foot of deep-water naviga- 
tion of the Great Lakes and the St Lawrence 
River Ogdensburg is a manufactunng and 
commeraal centre, with a lake port important 
in gram trade The leading manufactures are 
lumber, silk, paper, flour, gloves, leather, and 
brass goods, p 16,346 

Oglala Indians, a large subdivision of the 
Teton of the Dakota At present they live 
upon Pine Ridge ReservaUon, S D Sec 
Sioux 

Oglesby, Richard James (1824-99), Amer- 
ican soldier and legislator, was bom in OJdh «ni 
CO , Kv At the opening of the Civil War he 
was appointed colonel of the Eiehlh Illino^ 
Infantry, and was made bnpadicr-gcneral and 
major-general of \oluntccrs in 1862 He was 
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1 1' 1 n q ?cnitor m which^fficc he sened Ohio River on the s The surlicc is general^ 
Sls^o IlHi ii third tune goxetnor in !ucl or rolling, being somewhat more rough m 

w ^ t^'cse In the nest-central part IS a considcr- 

* « . , *. Piiwnnt tTfio6.i78«), able stretch of prairie countrj' Tlic chief 

bn ih sSE and'colonist, nas bom in Lon- streams of the northern Jopc arc the M lumcc, 
iLn In T -99 ho entered Parlnmcnt, where he Sandusky, Vermilion, Black, Rock>, Cu>a- 
m Uie condition, ol the hoga, Grand, end dshtabula, nil ciiTt>tng into 
Sto^; n„“rin i,a, 1.0 made several re- LnleEne Ihe St Joseph Riter Hons south- 
tviff tnn'^ilii siihiLct and the interest Urns westnard across the northwest comer of the 

Slate The chief tnbutancs of Uie Ohio are 

mofUtorgiaasartfugcforthoscopprcsscdby the Little Beaver, Muskingum, Mahoning, 
dctr imjal charter was secured, and Ogle- Hocking. Scioto. Little Miami, and Great 

Uvjtpc as governor look out the first lot of set- Miami , ,„i a i,„ cml nf f lio 

lUrranrl founded Savannah (i733) se- Ihc climate « conUncntal Ihc wil of 
cured the friendship of the Indian tnbes, and northern three-fifths o Ac Sgte » almort 
saccesdullj defended Ac colony against the everjaihcrc nch and Ullablc 

^ than the Palawzoic era come to Ac surface m 


SmRpfds •.••***» - ■*” — 

Oslethorpt) University, a co-cducalional Ohio The oldest fomations s-irc compnscd m 
mMitmion for higher learning founded in At- the limestones of Ac Lowe- Silunan c^A, 


I'uvi'v Ga in toi‘1 w*-— — — - , 

O'GorrJinn, James Aloy.ius (iSfio 1943), the Devonian sj stem prcdoininate in 

\mincan jurist and legislator, served as judge Ac w , n w , and n e Ohio ranks high among 
m ik ihsUict court from 1893 to 1900, when the Slates m the \aiuc of mineral prooucls 
he \»i«i elected to the supreme court of New wiUi sindslonc produced, ind grindstones, 
\orl for a Unn of fourteen jcirs While he pulpsloncs, oilstones and lime, e<5pccnll> 
wis ^^uprcnic court judge he bcc'inic grind Mluablc ire hmcslont, pig iron, mineral punts, 
Mchr m of the Columbian Order of Sociciv of the quinlity of cole, the quintilv of salt 
In Mirch, 1911, he wis elected U and raw cla> , the output of coal, ind pclro- 
^ '^initor from New York Slitc He re- Icum and nilunl gis 
Mmot! Iht pnclicc of hw upon his retire- Irdttsfra erd Agnc.Jturc ---Com, vhcal, 
rnnt jrom ofncc, and m I9t4 wa«i ippoinlcd ind hi\ arc grown gcncriH> througliout the 
ohm! rtfcrci for the Vtw \ork Slitc Su- Stale, though the sod of the n c isbesl idiplcd 
p Court to whtit, and tint of the Ohio \ illc> to com 

O^Cormnn, Thomat (1843 i02i), Amen- lobicco is grown ducfl\ in Uie w<^lcm and 


found m the souUiwcstcm pirt of the Stitc 


Ujrpu, o 


U , secret <crMcc dt-lrwwn in Ohio Ihcrc i< considerable rtock 


Del h R oiyinrcd 1932 to raisin'’ Ohio hri^tlj a minuf-ctunng 
j» co-nicr rwolatumrs pVU’^ hiiie Its cirU indurtnal dcickpmcnl tris 

O Hiecmt, Bernardo 1x77*^ 1S4:), die- die n pin to it*; cjcctllci* loc*’tion, «mcc its 
t** T»}ii h <'cceed<xlinc\iKllingthrSpin minufit lures rercuctl in ir^pclu^ from t^c 
1,* Hl is rtcirdcd IS I np*a *^.tilnrcr* tic Mi «s«’ppi \il*n. 


X i'- u<*‘<'CMr,’*fdiMiiiH to hi< men * which opened 1 mnrlcl for narufaciurcd 
i » - t'eciU cf'svur'^o {products in w*ich lie Ilastc^ wc^ 

Olttiv • ^ - t* , » ** t * * • 
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of the Mississippi Valley The manufacture of 
iron and steel and their products constitutes 
the most important industry in Ohio and en- 
titles the State to a place only below Pennsyl- 
vania in this respect In the total value of 
finished products of iron and steel, the output 
of foundnes and machme shops is the most 
important In practically every city of any 
importance there are many concerns of thi s 
Lind Ranking next m importance is the 
manufacture of rubber, one of the most highly 
concentrated mdustnes m the country, es- 
pecially at ALron Ohio ranks next to Michi- 
gan both in the manufacture of automobiles 
and in the manufacture of automobile bodies 
Sind parts Slaughtering and meat packing is 
the most important branch of food manufac- 
ture, a large part being done m Cleveland and 
Cincinnati The makmg of chemicals and 
acids and alhed products — soap, coke, salt, 
pamts and varmshes — and petroleum refining 
has an annual value only slightly below that 
for automobiles, Ohio rankmg high m all these 
mdustnes East Liverpool has one of the 
world’s most extensive pottery works The 
manufacture of electncal machmeiy, centers 
m Cleveland, Toledo and Dayton The pnn- 
apal towns of Ohio have fine airports Not- 
able is tlie hangar at Akron Cleveland, Tole 
do and Sandusky are important ports 
Population — ^According to the Federal Cen- 
sus for 1940 the population of Ohio was 6,907, 
6x2 Of this total foreign-born whites num- 
bered 644,151 Ohio has a State board of Edu- 
cation, but it does not have full control over 
many of the school activities It does have the 
management of the Smith-Hughes vocational 
education A State director of education dis- 
poses of the State aid for weak school dis- 
tncts and is the leader of the educational 
thought of the State He is a member ex 
officw, of the board of trustees of each of the 
State normal schools and of the Ohio State 
IJmversity Pnvate institutions of higher edu- 
cation include Oberlm, College, at Oberhn, 
Western Reserve University, at Cleveland, 
Umversity of Cinannati, Ohio Wesleyan Um- 
versity, at Delaware, Hiram College, at Hiram, 
Kenyon College, at Gambler, Manetta Col- 
lege, at Manetta, Antioch College, at Yellow 
Sprmgs 

The legislature cbnsists of a Senate and a 
House of Representatives both chosen bienm- 
ally Regular sessions convene in January of 
even years, and are not limited m length 
Under the Reapportionmcnt Act, Ohio has 
23 Representatives in the Natioral Congress 
Columbus 15 the State capital i 


The present State of Ohio was a part of that 
vast region w of the Alleghames originally 
claimed by France on account of the early 
Frencli explorations about the Great Lakes 
It also formed part of the grant made from 
ocean to ocean by Enghsh kings to vanous 
colonies along the Atlantic seaboard 
In 1749 Ohio Company received for 
purposes of settlement a grant of 500,000 
acres withm the present Imuts of West Vir- 
gima and Ohio This company was composed 



Photograph from Brown Bros 

McKinley Mausoleum, Canton, 0 

mainly of Virginia planters, and the efforts of 
Virgima to extend jurisdiction over the region 
beyond the Ohio River led to the French and 
Indian War By the Treaty of Pans (1763)1 
closmg that war, the terntory was ceded by 
France to England During the war of In- 
dependence the entire Northwest Terntoo' 
was won for the Amencans by George R 
Clark By the Ordinance of 17S7 the North- 
west Territory was to be divided into not 
fewer than three nor more than five States 
Meanwhile a number of settlements had 
been made A great impetus was given to 
settlement by the defeat of the Indians of the 
Northwest by Gen Anthony Wa3me By an 
act of Congress of April 30 1802, the terntoiy 
was authorized to draft a constitution, and 
on Feb 19, 1803, Ohio Tvas declared a State 
The capital, first located at Chillicothe in 1800, 
was removed to Zanesville in r8ro, and has 
been located at Columbus smee 
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conductor It thus gives the resistance m ohms, 
volts 

for ohms In the illustration 

amp^es 

shown herewith, Evershed’s ohmmeter, A A 
are two fixed cods, b is a third fixed coil with 
Its axis at right angles to that of A a Inside b 
IS a small needle N, pivoted, and carrymg a 
pomter p, whose farther end moves over a 
graduated arc K One set of coils acts as a 
current coil of low resistance, the other as a 
pressure coil of high resistance measunng the 
EMP If the coils A A were used alone, the 
needle would set with its axis parallel to that of 
A A Similarly if b were used alone But if 
both are used at the same time, then the axis 
of the needle takes up an mtermediate po- 
sition which depends upon the resultant of the 
effects produced by the magnetic fields due to 
the coils A A and the coil b The strengths of 
these fields depend on the strengths of the 
currents passing through the respective coils, 
and in the pressure coil is proportional to the 

EM F 


C R 



Fig 2 

Ohm's Law. the most important law in 
electnaty Theoretically it defines resistance 
and conductance m terms of current strength 
and electro-motive force, practically it gives 
us a means of measunng electro-motive force 
in terms of current and resistance Stated in 
Its simplest form, the law is as follows The 
strength of the current in a circuit vanes di- 



3 Y 

Fig 3 


rectly as the electro-motive force and mverse- 
ly as the resistance (or directly as the con- 
ductance) of the circuit 

Oil and Gasoline Engines The gasoline 
engine is a form of mtemal-combusUon engine 
m which the power is dcnvcd from the com- 
bustion of a mixture of gasohne vapor and air 
The explosive charge is drawn into the cylmder 
through a mixing valve or carburetor m 
which the air and the gasohne vapor are mixed 
and IS then compressed m the end of the 


cylmder, after which it is igmted by an electnc 
spark The resulting combustion increases the 
pressure considerably and in expanding to a 
lower pressure the confined gases dnve the 
piston outward and do work 



Fig 1 — Two-Stroke-Cycle Gaso- 
line Engine 


TwoStroke-Cyde Gasoline Engine — The ac- 
tion of a two-stroke-cycle engme may be ex- 
plained by aid of Fig i, which is a sectional 
view of such an engme The piston a is near 
the bottom of the cylmder and has just started 
on its upward stroke The space b above the 
piston IS filled with an explosive mixture of 
air and gasohne vapor As the piston rises, it 
compresses this mixture mto a small volume at 
the upper end of the cylinder and thus in- 
creases the pressure to about 75 pounds per 
square mch 

At about the time the piston reaches the up- 
per end of the stroke, an electnc spark is 
formed between the terminals of the spark 
plug c, and the compressed charge of air and 
vapor bums The combustion is so rapid that 
it IS practically an explosion, resultmg in an in- 
crease m the temperature and pressure of 
the gaseous products of combustion 

When the piston moves upward it tends to 
increase the volume of the aur-tight craA case 
D and so forms a partial vacuum in it As a re- 
sult, the pressure of the outside atmosphere 
forces open the valve E, and air and ^soluie 
vapor flow into the crank case from tb^r- 
buretor or mixmg valve (not shown) Thu . 
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on the upward stroke the piston draws a 
charge of explosive mucture into the crank 
case while it is compressing a charge in the 
cylinder This upward stroke is, therefore, a 
combined suction and compression stroke ^ 
After the explosion in the upper end of the 
(yhnder, the pressure developed forces the 
piston downward on its working stroke, as the 
work done by the engine is received from the 
expanding gases on this stroke Near the lower 
end of the working stroke the piston uncovers 
the exhaust port G m the side of the cylinder, 
and the gases, at a pressure of perhaps 35 or 40 
pounds per square inch, escape through this 
port 

The descent of the piston at the beginning of 
the working stroke decreases the volume of 
the crank case and so mcreases the pressure of 
the mixture of air and gasohne vapor m it, thus 
forang the valve E to its seat Further down- 
ward movement of the piston compresses the 
mixture until it has a pressure of about 5 
pounds per square mdi Near the end of the 
downward stroke, after the exhaust port is 
opened, the piston uncovers the port e, called 
the transfer port, which leads from the cyhnder 
to the crank case The mixture in the crank 
case then flows by way of the transfel: port into 



Fig 2 Fotir •^troke^Cyde Goso- 
icne Engine 


JJe cylinder, staking the deflector h as it en 
The deflector is used to prevent the inco ming 


charge of explosive mixture from passing out 
the exhaust port G, although a percentage, 
ranging from 10 to 30 per cent docs so escape 
It deflects the fresh charge mto the upper end 
of the cylinder and the entrance of tins charge 
helps to dnve out most of the burnt gases that 
xemain By the time the fresh charge has en- 
: tered the cylmder the piston has started on its 
upward stroke, closing the ports r and g, and 
the senes or cycle of operations just desenbed 
IS repeated 1?hc vaporizer or carburetor for 
mixing the air and gasohne is attached to the 
piper 





Valve 

Four-Stroke-Cyde Engine — In the four 
stroke-cyde engine there is one working stroke 
m every four strokes, or two revolutions, made 
by the engme A diagrammatic section of a 
four-stroke-cyde engme is shown m Fig 2 
The piston a is nearing the bottom of its suc- 
tion stroke, and a charge of explosive mixture 
IS being drawn in from the carburetor through 
the inlet valve b This valve is opened by the 
action of a cam on the camshaft c, which is 
dnven at half the speed of the crankshaft n by 
two-to-one geanng, that is, the gear on the 
camdiaft has twice as many teeth as the gear 
on the cra nksh a f t Thus the inlet valve is 
opened once m every two revolutions of the 
crankshaft 

When the piston has reached the end of the 
Suction stroke the valve b doses, and on the 
next upward stroke of the piston the gaseous 
mixture is compressed This is known as the 
compression stroke Just as it is completed a 
spark is produced by the spark plug e and the 
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charge is ignited The resulting explosion 
drives the piston down on its third or working 
stroke As the piston nears the bottom of the 
cyhnder on the working stroke the exhaust 
valve F IS opened by the cam on the camshaft 
G, which also is driven by two-to-one geanng 
from the crankshaft The burnt gases then 
escape through the open exhaust valve 
The next upward stroke of the piston is 
callfed the exliaust stroke While it is being 
made, the valve f is held open and the gases 
remaining in the cylinder are forced out 
through the exhaust valve, which closes when 
the piston reaches the upper end of the stroke 
Mixing Valve — simple form of mixing 


Oil 

The stop I can be set to give any desired lift of 
the valve c 

Carburelor—Fis 4 shows a secUon of a 
Schebler carburetor The gasoline enters at A 
and flows into the bowl-shaped chamber b 
contaimng tlie float c When the level reaches 
about the imd-height of the bowl, the float 
i rises and closes the needle valve d and no more 
gasoline can enter until the level is lowered 
Air enters at e and flows past the spnng-loaded 
valve r into the passage g on its way to the en- 
gine, sweeping over the nozzle h The suction 
exerted by the engine causes the gasoline to be 
drawn from the bowl b through the nozzle h 
past the regulating needle i, and the fuel is thus 



Ftg s Section of Metiz & Weiss Oil Engine 


valve of the t3T)e used on small stationary en- 
gines IS shown m section in Fig 3 The cham- 
ber A communicates with the mlet Valve of the 
engine by way of the opening B and a suitable 
pipe On the suction stroke of the engine a 
partial vacuum is formed m the cliamber a, 
causing the valve c to nse and allowing air to 
flow m through the opemng d past the valve 
In the seat of the valve is drilled a small 
passage e that may be opened or closed by a 
needle valve f Gasolme from a storage tank 
flows by gravity mto the passage E, the amount 
being regulated by turmng the hand wheel G 
fastened to the needle valve As the gasoline 
flows from the passage r it is caught up and 
sprayed by the passmg air and earned on into 
the cylinder as a vapor mixed with the air At 
the end of the suction stroke the valve c is re- 
turned to Its seat by the action of the spnng h 


sprayed into the air current and earned into 
the cyhnder in a vaporized condition In op- 
eration the float c assumes a position such that 
the gasoline entenng through a just balances 
the amount passing out of the nozzle ir 
Types of Oil Engines — The oil engine differs 
from the gasoline engine m that it uses a fuel 
that cannot be vaporized by means of a car- 
buretor or a mixmg valve Instead, the oil is 
1 sprayed into the compression space near the 
end of the compression stroke, and only aims 
compressed in the compression space during 
the compression stroke 
There are two distinct classes of oil engines 
Surface Ignition, or Semi-Dicscl, and Diesel 
The Semt-Dicsd Engine— The earliest cn 
gines using kerosene were pronded with an ex- 
ternal chamber kept heated by a torch or the 
hot exhaust jh this chamber the oil was in- 
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troduced and vaporized before being admitted 
to the engine cylinder Such engines, at best, 
\(ere meflicicnt, and as a solution Chas Ack- 
ro>d Stuart, of England, dc\ eloped an oil en- 
gine tihich later became kno\\n as the Homs- 
by-Ackroyd engine and which was the fore- 
runner of all semi-Diesel or surfacc-ignition 
engines 


the differences between the Diesel and the gas 
engme arc that m the Diesel nothing but pure 
air IS compressed in the cylinder and the fuel 
15 forced into the cylinder slowly, causing the 
combustion to be gradual, in the gas engine 
both the gaseous fuel and the air arc com- 
pressed, and the combustion takes the form of 
an explosion 




Dtesel Engine 


patentwl K Diesel engine 

m Rudolph Diesel, of Gem 

American Diesel was 
P edmiSpS From a practical point of 


The Diesel four-stroke cycle consists of (i) a 
suction stroke during which a charge of pure 
air IS drawn into the cylinder, (2) a compres- 
sion stroke wherein this air is compressed by 
the piston to a maximum pressure, (3) a period 
of injection and combustion of a charge of fuel 
and the expansion of tlic gases, this being the 
working stroke of the piston, and (4) an ex- 
haust stroke by means of which the burned 
gases arc expelled from the cylinder 

Diesd Locomotives — The high thermal ef- 
fiaency of the oil engine makes the Diesel espe- 
aally attractive for locomotive work To ob- 
tam higher powers two or more engines are 
placed on a single locomotive While gear 
drives such as used on automobiles have been 
tested, the most popular Diesel-locomotive 
dnve IS electrical The engine drives a com- 
pound-wound direct-current generator having 
a separate exciter, and the current from the 
generator is supplied to the motor driving the 
wheels 

Marine Engines —Gasoline and oil engine^ 
are extensively used to furnish the motive 
power for the propulsion of boats and ships 
being invariably of the vertical type when used 
for this dass of service The number of cyhn- 
ders may vary from one to twelve, depending 
on the power required, and either the two- or 
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the four-stroke cycle may be effectivdy used 
The four-stroke-cycle mai^ne gasohne en- 
gine closely resembles the automobile type of 
engine as may be seen from Fig 6 The en- 
gine, flywheel and reversing gear (at the left) 
are carried fay the base casting, producmg a 
self-contamed and compact unit The pro- 
peller shaft is connected to the couphng at 
the left, the vertical lever bemg used to oper- 
ate the reversmg gear 

^Cooling Systems — few engines use air 
cooling, that is, the outside of the cyhnder is 
formed with a series of nbs or fins to increase 
the heat-radiating surface Air is arculated 
over the cyhnder and enough heat is earned 


extensive use of Diesels m power plants, 
ships, dredges, excavators, hoists, heavy-duty 
trucks, buses and locomotives 
^ 1 935 C L Cummins, president of the 
Cummins Engine Compan}^, placed a Diesel 
in his Auburn automobile and traveled 3,774 
miles This showed the adaptability of Die- 
sels for automobiles 

In 193S the Santa Fe Railroad acquired a 
I Diesel weighing 20 pounds per horsepower, an 
engine which is much lighter than those usual- 
ly built for streamline locomotives 
Diesel trucks are in use on the Pacific Coast 
for carrying freight between aties, with re- 
sults superior to those of the gasolme driven 
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off to keep the working parts at a sufliaently 
low temperature For large engines, however, 
air coohng cannot be used successfully 

By far the most conimon method of cooling 
\s watei ^jacketing the cylinder The water 
may be run through the jackets by gravity or 
it may be forced through by the action of a 
circulating pump, the latter being the com- 
mon practice on marine engines and station- 
ary types above 10 horse-power 

From 193s to 1937, important major de- 
velopments in the construction of internal 
combustion motors appeared Confronted by 
a demand for maximum efliaency under se- 
vere abuse, engineers are building motors 
with higher compression, composed of the 
most durable of metals Improvement and 
perfection are most marked in the airplane 
motor 

Of late the engine which has proved itself 
remarkably effiaent, economical, and com- 
pact 25 the Diesel Better designing, mater- 
ials, and construction arc leading toward de- 
creased weight per horsepower and a more 


vehicles A 14-passenger bus and trailer 
equipped with a Diesel engine and an air- 
conditioning unit operates between Damas- 
cus and Bagdad, a route covering 600 miles 
of the Syrian desert 

See Gas Engines, Motor Boats, Motor 
Cars, Motorcycles 

Oil Cake, the mass of compressed material 
remaining after the extraction of oil from 
vanous oil-bearing seeds by high pressure It 
IS rich in protein, fats, and carbohydrates, and 
IS extensively used as a feeding stuff for farm 
I animals, chiefly in connection with grain and 
coarse fodder The principal kinds are linseed 
cake, cotton seed cake, peanut cake, palm-nut 
cake, sesame cake, and cocoanut cake 
Oil City, aty, Pennsylvania, Venango co 
The aty is situated in a rich oil region, is a 
great oil market, and has petroleum refineries, 
foundries and machine shops, barrel works, 
wagon works, and manufactures of oil-wdl 
supplies, p 20,379 

Oilcloth, a floor corcnng, consisting of 
burlap, or cotton, to which successive coatings 
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of oil pamt ha\c been applied, and usually 
having a colored design printed on one side 
Oil Painting, a process of painting in 
Tvhich oil IS used as a \ chicle for the pig- 
ments, the oils most commonlj cmplo> ed be- 
ing linseed, popp>, and walnut oil, all of 
which have the propertv of drving rapidly 
The discovery of the art has been gencrallv 
assigned to John Van E>ck, who was born 
about 1390, and his elder brother Hubert, but 
it IS probable that oils were in prior use for 
painting and that their method was mercl> a 
modification of an earlier one See PAX^T- 
iNG, Pigments, Varnish 
Oil Palm, any one of a group of palms, 
dosel> allied to the cocoanut palms, whose 
fruit yields oil The trees average from thirty 
to sixty feet in height and begin to bear in the 
fourth year The fruit is orange or crimson in 
^lor, and occurs in cone-shaped clusters of 
ISO to 200 at the top of the stem The ma- 
tured seeds yield a pale yellow oil used in 
the manufacture of soap, candles, and lubn- 
wnts, and as a substitute for butter See 
Palm Oil 


vii8, a term applied to a large number i 
neutral liquids of vegetable, ammal, an 
mineral origin, all of which arc insoluble 3 

TK ^ degree of viscosit; 

they fall mto three groups (i) the Fixed < 
mty ttis and Fats, or Solid Oils, (2) tl 
or Hydrocarbon Oik, (3) the Ei 
s^tial Oils The essential oils, such as oil < 
D ergreen, cassia, and eucalyptus, occurnr 
w fflany plants and possessing characterist 
Oils m the strict sense of tl 

discussion, see Essenth 
viLs and Perfumery 

t,M ^ats are of vcgi 

f}i« origin The manner in whu 

living orgamsm is ui 
carbohjdrates undoubted! 
tom the raw material for their productio: 
niiirr involved are of enzymat 

are th These vegetable fa 

taW of ammal fat, they ai 

m the*h1™*? assimilati 

undw thi°“i’ deposited in laye 

other “v*^**® abdominal cavity ar 

milk secreted with t! 

tnehcenfifl mixtures < 

aal glycendes of the fall 

steSrl„H“°f prominent of these beii 
coiatiS’ ““*> and oleic aad Tl 

tain twM^® proportion m which they coi 

Solid fai CO, 
onefly of tnstcann and tnpalmitm, whi 


tnolcm IS the prominent constituent of oils 
The individual fats and oils contain small per- 
centages of other glyccndcs or other com- 
pounds to which their particular flavor, odor, 
color, and other distinctions arc due The 
means by which fats and oils arc extracted 
from animal or vegetable matcnal arc manv 
Tallow and lard are sometimes melted out 
*dry ’ Fats and oils of ammal ongin as well 
as palm oils arc often boiled out with vvatci 
or steam at ordinary or higher pressures Tal- 
low, for instance, is in America recovered by 
melting the raw' material in large vertical cy- 
linders, by means of steam at 135® c (3 at- 
mospheres pressure), by which process the 
pure mdted fat collects on top of the water 
Filter presses are employ cd for recovering oils 
or fats from vegetable materials on a large 
scale Another method of obtaining fats and 
oils IS extraction by means of volatile solvents, 
such as carbon disulphide, benzine, or carbon 
tctricMonde This method is extensively 
used for seeds, bones, press cakes, etc , but it 
cannot be used for edible fats or oik 
The fatty oils are only slightly soluble in 
alcohol, with the exception of castor oil, 
which easily dissolves They arc readily sol- 
uble in ether, benzene, chloroform, carbon 
bisulphide, and, with the exception of castor 
oil, in petroleum spint and oil Some of the 
fatty oik, linseed oil in particular, when ex- 
posed to the air m thm films, absorb oxygen, 
and become hard These oils are called drying 
oils, and are valuable for painting Other 
oils, such as olive oil, do not dry, but at most 
become a little more visad These are called 
non-drying 01k, and are extensively used for 
lubncaUng machinery The following arc the 
more important fatty 01k of the three 
groups— Drywg Oi/s— Linseed, hemp, wal- 
nut, poppy-seed, sun-flower, :^-seed, Chi- 
ncsc-wood, and menhaden 01k Scvii-’drymg 
Oik— Niger-seed, camehne, maize, kapok, 
cottonseed, sesame, rape, colza, mustard, 
croton, castor, grape-seed oils Non-drymg 
Oik— Olive, ground-nut, apneot, almond, 
ben, sperm, cod-hver, whale, seal, porpoise, 
neat's-foot, laurel, palm, cocoanut, butter, 
lard, and tallow One of the most important 
properties of all the fatty 01k is that, when 
boiled with either caustic soda or potash, 
they undergo what is called saponification, 
glycerine is set free, and the alkali combines 
with the acids of the oil and forms a soap 
Butter IS used almost exclusively as a food 
as are ako the better grades of olive, cotton, 
groundnut, cocoanut, and sesame oiU, while 
the lower grades are used for making soa^ 
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Lard is used as a food fat, and also in soap 
making Sperm and colza oils are burned in 
lamps Palm oil^ and tallow are largely used 
in making soaps and candles, while the finer 
grades of castor, almond, cocoanut, and co- 
coa-butter oils are used in medicine 

2 Hydrocakbon Oils, which have been 
known only about half a century, are derived 
from petroleum These oils appear m com- 
- merce in a variety of forms (i) As limpid, 
colorless liquids, very volatile and inflam- 
mable, generally known as naphthas, benzine, 
or benzoline, being largely used in paint and 
varnish making, oil and fat extraction, drv 
cleamng of garments, and as fuel for internal- 
combustion motors (2) Waterwhite limpid 
liquids, not very volatile, used as burning 
oils in lamps (3) Yellow-colored oils which 
are extensively used for lubricating machin- 
ery (4) Viscous and in some cases buttery 
products, used for lubncating the cylinders of 
engines, for which purpose they are superior 
to any other oils Vaseline, of value in phar- 
maceutical work, belongs to this type of ofls 

The hydiocarbons of which they are com- 
posed can be divided into three groups — (i) 
paraffins, (2) olefins, and (3) naphthenes 
The first series are most characteristic of the 
products derived by distillation from Scottish 
shale The olefin series, which are not so well 
known, are similar to the paraffins, but are 
unsaturated, while the liquid members are 
somewhat more oily m appearance They are 
found m fairly large quantities in American 
and other petroleums The naphthenes, as a 
rule, are more viscous than either the paraf- 
fins or olefins, and are characteristic of Rus- 
sian petroleum and of the oils which can be 
obtained from resin by distillation 

Hydrogenation of Oils — It is possible to 
convert relatively cheap raw oils into valuable 
hard fats by the process of hydrogenation — 
by converting the oleic acid or olein, which 
forms the principal constituent of oils, into 
stearic acid or stearin by the addition of 
hydrogen 

In 1903 Norman disclosed the application 
of nickel catalyzers to the hydrogenation of 
fixed or fatty oils It was proved by expen- 
ment that unsaturated compounds, bodies 
lacking hydrogen, could be saturated by con- 
tact with this gas in tne presence of finely di- 
vided nickel, and various methods have been 
developed from this pnnaple The process is 
exceedingly valuable m the making of edible 
(at substitutes for lard and butter, in pro- 
ducing a tallow substitute for soap making, 
in making a stuffing for leather, and m the 


manufacture of lubricants, candles, and in- 
sulabon 

Oil Shale, a consolidated mud or day de- 
posit from which petroleum is obtained by 
distillation It is black or brownish-black in 
color, with the exception of the weathered 
surfaces, which are white or gray, and is fine 
grained and tough, though friable in thin 
sections When freshly broken, it may give 
off an odor like petroleum Oil docs not exist 
in oil shale as such, but is present in the form 
of a complex organic compound called kero- 
gen Upon destructive distillation, that is 
heating in the absence of air, this organic m i- 
terial is decomposed, Yielding hydrocarbon 
oils and permanent gases The shale contains 
also some nitrogenous matenal which is bro- 
,ken up into pyridine bases and ammonia 
The total output of shale amounts to about 
3,500,000 tons annually From this are pio- 
duced burning oil, naphtha, lubricating oils, 
paraffin wax, and sulphate of ammonia The 
United States’ deposits of oil shale, to which 
attention has comparatively recently been 
drawn, are distributed widely over the coun- 
try The oil shales of Colorado underlie an 
area of some 2,500 sq m , and it is estimated 
that in that State alone there is suffiaent 
shale, in beds that are three feet or more 
thick and capable of yielding more oil than 
the average shale now mined in Scotland, to 
yield about 20,000,000,000 barrels of crude oil, 
from which 2,000,000,000 barrels of gasoline 
may be extracted by ordinary methods of re- 
fining, and m Utah there is probably an equal 
amount of shale just as rich The same shale 
in Colorado, in addition to the oil, should 
produce about 300,000,000 tons of ammonium 
sulphate In i 947 i the U S opened a test 
plant m Colorado for fuel expenment 
Oilstones, slabs of fine-grained, hard stone 
set in wooden blocks and used for sharpening 
tools, the surface being lubricated with oil 
Oil Stoves, greatK elaborated m recent 
jears, nevertheless are practically lamps of 
suitable construction in which mineral oil is 
burned for heatmg and cooking purposes Air 
IS admitted so as to produce a smokeless and 
odorless flame of high heating power 
Oil Wells Sec Petroleum 
Ointments, preparabons formed of greasx 
substances, animal or vegetable fats, etc , with 
which are fused or incorporated various drugs 
for the purpose of external appheabon 
Oise, department of Northern France, in- 
cluding parts of Picardy and Isle of Fr^cc, 
and occupying both sides of the River Oise, 
n of Pans The surface is gently rolling and 
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of cottonseed oil, cake and meal, the smeltmg 
and refining of zinc, pnnting and publishing, 
the making of foundry and machine-shop 
products, of butter, and bread and other 
bakery products 

Population — According to the Federal Cen- 
sus of 1940 the population of Oklahoma was 
2,336,434 In 1930, foreign-born whites 
numbered 26,753, Negroes, 172,198, Indians, 
92,725, and Chinese, ao6 The urban popu- 
lation in towns and aties of at least 2,500 
inhabitants is 376 per cent of the total 

Education — ^Education is under the super- 
vision of a State Supenntendent of Public In- 
struction, and a State Board of Education con- 
sisting of the superintendent and six other 
members appointed by the governor There 
are separate public schools for white and 
colored children There are State teachers col- 
leges at Ada, Tahlequah, Durant, Alva, Ed- 
mond, Langston and Weatherford Pubhely 
controlled institutions of higher learmng in- 
clude the University of Oklahoma at Norman, 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, at Stillwater, Oklahoma College for 
Women, at Chickasha, Panhandle Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, at Goodwcll, Colored 
Agricultural and Normal University, at Lang- 
ston Under pnvate control are the Philhps 
University, at Enid, Oklahoma City Universi- 
ty, at Oklahoma City, the University of Tulsa, 
at Tulsa 

Government — ^The present constitution of 
Oklahoma was adopted in 1907 The chief 
executive officers are the Governor, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Secretary of State, Treas- 
urer, Auditor, Attorney-General, Supenn- 
tendent of Pubhc Instruction, and Commis- 
sioners of Labor, Insurance, Chanties and 
Corrections, Banks, and Corporations, State 
Exammer and Inspector, President of the 
Board of Agnculture, and State ^Iine Inspect- 
or The legislature consists of a Senate, with 
members elected for four years and a House of 
Representatives, with members elected for two 
years Regular sessions are held m odd years 
Under the Reapportionment Act, Okla- 
homa has 8 Representatives in the 
National Congress Oklahoma City is the 
State Capital 

Eistory — ^The entire terntory now included 
m Oklahoma, except that known for many 
years as the Pubhc Land Stnp, was included in 
the Louisiana Purchase of 1803 The Public 
Land Stnp— now part of Beaver co — was | 
ceded by Texas to the United States in 1850, 
and added to Oklahoma m 1890 The country 
compnsed m Oklahoma was early set aside 


Oklahoma 

as the 'Indian country,^ and was to remain un- 
organized 

Between 1825 and 1850 the Indian tribes of 
the Five Nations were granted large tracts of 
land in tlie Indian territory — the Cherokces 
the northern pait, the Creels and Seminoles 
the middle portion, and the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws tlie southern portion In 1866 
and 1889 tlie Cherokces, Creeks, and Seminoles 
transferred a large part of their possessions — 
compnsing over 2,000,000 acres — to tlie Feder- 
al Government for an average pnee of 15 cents 
an acre 

White settlers were-forbidden to locate on 
the ceded land Notwithstanding this sbpula- 
tion western speculators claimed that the 
lands were the property of the government, 
and open, like other pubhc lands, for settle- 
ment under the homestead laws Accordingly^, 
m 1879 organized effort was made to take 
forcible possession of the lands and adventur- 
ers from Tc\as, Kansas, and Missouri, equip- 
ped and ready for permanent settlement, in- 
vaded tlie territory Tlieir action was for- 
bidden by proclamation from President 
Hayes, and the intruders were finally ejected 
by United States troops From this time until 
his death m 1884, David L Payne, the leader 
of the 'boomers,^ was repeatedly arrested, but 
he always evaded punishment and returned 
to the forbidden land, with the number of his 
followers augmented In 1885 the President 
was authorized by Congress to open negotia- 
tions with the Creek and Seminole nations 
looking to the settlement of the vacantdands 
by white men On April 22, 18S9, the lands 
were thrown open to home-seekers Thou- 
sands of prospective settlers collected along 
the border of the new lands, and at 12 o’clock, 
at a given signal, tlic race began for farms and 
town lots 

In 1890 Oklahoma Terntory was set apart 
from Indian Territory Agitation for state- 
hood began m both temtones in 1892, but m 
July, 1905, a joint statehood convention, at- 
tended by Zjooo delegates, met at Oklahoma 
City At the following session of Congress, 
a Joint Statehood Bill was passed, providing 
for the admission of the two temtones as one 
State, with the capital at Guthne On Nov 
x6, 1907, the State was admitted to the Union 
The capital was removed to Oklahoma Cit> m 
1910 SeeWPA Writers^ Project, Oklahoma 

^ Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 

College, a co-educational State mstitution a 
StiUwater, OUa, founded m 1891, and m 
eluding ‘schools of agriculture, er^gmeenng, 
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Roman Church were taken in Germany Since 
then the Church has grown and spread in 
various countries It is found in Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria, Croatia, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and the United States 
Oldenburg, constituent part of Germany 
In 1180 it was declared a countship of the 
empire, m 1777 made a duchy, in 1829 a grand 
duchy and in 1918 a republic, p 545,172 
The picture gallery of the capital, Olden- 
burg, contains a valuable collection of old 
masters The manufactures include leather 
goods, glass, cigars, soap, machinery, and 
musical instruments, p 52,723 
Old Glory, a popular name for the United 
States flag 

Old Guard, a body of troops who, having 
accompanied Napoleon r in his campaigns m 
Italy and Egypt, were organized into a con- 
sular and, later, an imperial bodyguard 
Old Ironsides Sec Constitution, The 
Old Red Sandstone, a certain series of 
strata intermediate in age between tlie Silunan 
and Carboniferous systems It consists of a 
scries of red sandstones, gray and yellow sand 
stones and flagstones, with scams of red or 
gray shale and occasional beds of impure con- 
cretionary limestone developed charactens- 
tically in Scotland 
Olean, city, New York, Cattaraugus co, 
on the Allegheny River Rock City, six miles 
distant, is a remarkable rock formation The 
city is situated in a rich oil and natural-gas 
region and has important dairy mtcrests, p 
21,506 

Oleander, a genus {Nerimij of evergreen 
shrubs of the family Apocynaceae, used for 
ihouse decoration m the n but growing out of 
doors in southern countnes They bear simple 
glossy leaves and terminal C3rmes of white or 
rose-colored flowers They are propagated by 
cuttings from the leading shoots, which rC' 
quire warmth and moisture 

Oleomargarine, known also as Margarine 
and Butterine, an artifiaal substitute for 
butter, first manufactured in 1870, in France 
by Its inventor Meg^Mouries It is made from 
oleo oil obtained from beef fat, neutral lard, 
and cottonseed oil, with a httle butter, cream, 
or milk added dunng the churning 
Olga, St (d 969), wife of Grand Duke 
Igor of Kieve About 955 she was baptized at 
Constantinople as Helena, and showed a 
missionary zeal among her own people which 
led to her canonization July 21 (new style) 
being set apart for her in the calendar 

Oligarchy, a term signifying 'the govern- 
ment of the few ' It is first used by Herodotus 


(c 430 B c ), who contrasts it with the govern- 
ment of a monarch and that of the people 
Aristotle regarded ansfocracy as diffenng 
from oligarchy in governing for the public 
good while ohgarchs aimed at their own ad- 
vantage 

Oligocene System, strata formed during 
the epoch which elapsed between the close of 
the Eocene and the beginning of the Mio 
cene Certain formations along the Atlantic 
coast, such as the Ashley River marls of North 
and South Carohna, also the Vicksburg and 
Grand Gulf and Fayette formations of the 
Gulf region, belong to tlie Oligocene 
Oliphant, Margaret Oliphant Wilson 
(1828-97), English novelist and biographer, 
was born at Wallyford, near Musselburgh In 
1852 she marned her cousin, Francis Oli- 
phant Gaining attention with her clever 
Scottish stoiy. Passages m the Life of Mrs 
Margaret Maitland (1849), Oliphant 

made a great impression with Katie Stewarl 
(1852) After this she wrote a great number 
of popular novels and biographies See her 
Autobiography afid Letters^ edited by Mrs 
Coghill (1899) 



I, Corolla, open, 2 , cslyx, 3j 
pistil, 4, fruit, 5, stone 

Olive The wild olive ( 0 /ca europaea) is a 
native of the Mediterranean countries, and 
has gradually become naturalized elsewhere, 
under similar climatic conditions The olive 
has sharp and slender leaves of a grayish 
green Olive Oil consists chiefly of tnoleinc 
CnHcfOOCCi-H-B)^, which is the glycerol ester 
of oleic aad, obtained from Olea europaea by 
expression of the dried fruit 
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Olives, Mount of, or Olivet, a nsing 
ground to the e of Jerusalem, over against the 
Temple hill, and separated from it by the 
Kidron valley, now called Jebel-et-Tur (2,700 
ft) 

Ollivant, Alfred (1874-1927), Eng au- 
thor, wrote the dog story classic, Bob, Son 
of Battle (1898) , Tomorrow (1927) 
Olmsted, Charles Tyler (1842-1924), 
Amencan prelate, acted as assistant in Tnmty 
pandi. New York (1868-84), rector of Grace 
Church, Utica (1884-99), vicar of St Agnes* 
Chapel, New York (1899-1902), bishop coad- 
jutor of Central New York (1902-4), and 
bishop from 1904 

Olmsted, Frederick Law (1822-1903), 
Amencan landscape architect, was born in 
Hartford, Conn In 1857 the plan oflFered by 
Olmsted and Vaux for laying out Central 
Park, New York City, was accepted After 
that lime he was connected with the laying 
out of many great city parks, and Jackson 
Park, Chicago, included in the World’s Fair 
of 1893, and afterward one of the most beauti- 
ful parks of the aty 

Olmsted, Frederick Law (1870- ), 

Amencan landscape architect, son of F L 
Olmsted, was born on Staten Island, N Y 
From 1910-19 he was president of the National 
Conference on City Planmng and a member of 
the National Commission of Fine Arts, and is 
covernor of the Amencan City Planmng Insti- 
tute 

Olney, Richard (1835-1917), Amencan 
lawyer, was appointed U S Attorney-General 
in the Cabinet of President Cleveland in 1893 
In 189s he became Secretary of State, and 
earned to a successful issue the Venezuela 
controversy with Great Britain 

Olonets, former government. North Russia, 
extending from Lake Ladoga almost to the 
White Sea, now included in the Karelian 
Autonomous Sociahst Soviet Republic 

Olongapo, U S naval station, Zambales 
province, Luzon, Phihppine Islands 

Olympia, religious center in Ehs, ancient 
Greece, at the junction of the Alpheus and 
Gladcus Rivers Here were held the famous 
Olympic Games The Temple of Zeus is said 
to have been built m the 5th century B c from 
the spoils of the city of Pisa In it stood 
Phidias* gold and ivory statue of Zeus, 40 ft 
high, one of the seven wonders of the world, 
whi<i was removed to Constantmople and de- 
stroyed by fire m the 5th century The 
Heraeon, the oldest known Greek temple, is 
supposed to date from the 7th century b c 


Olympic 

Among its rums was found the Hermes of 
Praxiteles 

Olympiad The penod of four years which 
elapsed between celebrations of the Olympic 
games became the most general method ol 
reckoning time among the anaent Greeks after 
its introduction by the histonan Timseus, who 
flourished about 265 b c 

Olympic Games, athletic contests held in 
ancient Olympia’ from immemonal antiquity, 
also the modem mternational athletic con- 
tests begun in 1896, and held every four 
years The traditional hst of victors in the 
contests began m 776 b c The games were 
held every four years, at the first full moon af- 
ter the summer solstice The festival lasted 
five 'days The earhest and most important 
contest was the stadion, or short foot race of 
about 200 yards There were later introduced 
at different intervals the diaulos, or race of 
twice the length of the stadion, the long race of 
twenty-four stadia, wrestling, the pentathlon, 
or all-round contest in runnmg, leaping, throw- 
ing the quoit, the javehn, and wresthng, box- 
ing, the pancratium, the chariot race for four 
horses, the horse race, hoys^ contests m run- 
' mng, wrestling, and boxing, the foot race m 
heavy armor, the chanot race for two horses, 
chanot race for two and for four foals, con- 
tests for heralds and trumpeters, a foal race, 
and a boys* pancratium 
As the games developed, one of the most im- 
portant features came to be the contests m 
oratory, pamtmg, sculpture, and music Only 
free-bom Greeks were allowed to compete 
until the penod of Roman domination, when 
the games became cosmopohtan in character 
The competitors were required to undeigo a 
preparatory training for ten months m the 
gymnasium at Ehs, and dunng the last of 
these months the gynmasium was almost as 
numerously attended as the games themselves 
The period of the games covered five days, the 
principal contests taking place on the third 
day. The fifth day was set apart for pro- 
cessions, sacrifices, and banquets to the vic- 
tors On his return home the victor was re- 
ceived with extraordinary distmction Theo- 
dosius I prohibited the games m 394 A D 
Theodosius n ordered thj5 buildings to be 
burnt 

Modem revivals of the Olympic games, m 
which contestants from almost all of the civil- 
ized world took part, were held in Athens ui 
1896 (m the anaent stadium, specially pre- 
pared for the purpose! Pans m 19^, at tne 
St Louis Exposition in i9®4» ^ Athens 
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Douglas CO y and the commeraal and indus- 
tnal metropolis of the State, 430 m s w of 
Chicago, on the Missoun River It is situated 
on high ground, rising from the west bank of 
the river, which the business section adjoms, 
and has an average altitude of about 1,000 ft 
above sea level Conspicuous features are the 
three great bndges which span the nver to 
Council Bluffs, la The aty^s area is 39 sq m 
Omaha has 30 parks, having an aggregate 
area of 3,600 acres Noteworthy buildings are 
the Federal Building, an imposing structure in 
Romanesque style, erected at a cost of $17845,- 
000, the Auditorium, with a seating capacity 
of 12,000, three high schools, and the new 
($4,200,000) Union Station The pubhc h- 


and roastmg of coffee and spice Railroad 
shops employ a large number of men The 
slaughtermg and meat-packing houses in 
South Omaha vie vnth those of Kansas City 
for second place in the country, in pomt of 
size 

Fort Crook and Fort Omaha are permanent 
posts of the U S Army The aty has a mu- 
nicipal and a commeraal airport and is the 
headquarters of the air-mail branch of the 
postal service It has the commission form of 
government, p 223,844 

Omahas, North American Indians, a 
branch of Sioux stock, but not members of 
the Dakotan aUiance, with which they were 
often at war They are now, with the Wiime- 



Omaha, Nebraska Douglas County Court House 


brary contains about 193,700 volumes and a 
large collection of coins, art works, and manu- 
scripts 

Omaha is known as the ‘Gate City,* a name 
of especial significance m view of the great 
territory to the west, of which it is an impor- 
tant market and railroad center The grain ex- 
change was established in 1904 Other goods 
distributed are manufactured products, and an 
increasing quantity of domestic fruits from 
the w and s Important manufactures in- 
clude dairy products, bread and other bakery 
products, lumber, flour, bags (other than 
paper), boots and shoes, steam railroad cars, 
and illuminating and heatmg gas Other large 
industries and copper and lead smeltmg and 
refining plants, printing and pubbshing estab- 
lishments, car repair shops, and the grinding 


bago Indians, on a reservation in Northeastern 
Nebraska 

Omaha, University of, a Presbytenan m 
stitution of learning for both sexes at Bellevue, 
Nebraska, founded in 1880 as Bellevue College 
The College consists of the Collegiate and 
Graduate Departments, Normal School, Acad- 
emy, School of Music and Art, and sataaia 

session / o 

O'Mahony, John Francis (1810-77;, 
Insh Fenian agitator, nas born m Ireland 
His share m the Insh rebelhon of 1848 forced 
him to seek refuge m France, whence in 1852 
he emigrated to the United States He settled 
m New York City, where in 1858 he began the 
movement which resulted m the oigamzation 
of the Fenian Brotherhood, of which he was 
president for several years He published a 
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boulder near one of their villages A few of 
them still leside upon reservations ir the 
State of New York The Oneida number about 
3,200, of whom two-thirds are in Wisconsin 
Oneida Lake, a lake of glacial origin in 
Central New York, about 22 m long and 6 m 
wide It finds an outlet through Oswego 
River to Lake Ontario 
O’Neill, Eugene Gladstone (1888- ), 

American playwright After acting in vaude- 
ville and doing newspaper reportmg, he de- 
voted himself to playwnting He has become 
the outstanding American dramatist, three 
times winning the Pulitzer prize 1920, Be- 
yond the Honzon , ig22, Anna Christie, 1928 



Eugene O’Neill 


Strange Interlude Other plays are Emperor 
Jones (1921) , The Hairy Ape (1929) , Desne 
under the Elms (1924). Marco Millions 
(1924), and Ah, Wilderness (r 933 ) Critics 
and ’commentators at home and abroad were 
well satisfied wth the 1936 award of the 
Nobel Prize for hterature to Eugene O’Neill 
His play. Mourning Becomes Elect ra, was 
presented in Stockholm at the time of the No- 
bel festival He wrote The Iceman Cometh 
(1946) 

O'Neill, Hugh (c 1540-1616), Earl of 
Tyrone, Irish soldier He headed a rebellion 
against Ehzabeth in IS 97 hrst met 

with some success, but was defeated by 
Mountjoy After the capture of Kinsalc he 
gave his allegiance to the English crown and 
was pardoned Later he renewed his in- 
trigue with Spam and m 160? was cviled 

O’Neill, James (1847-1920), actor, born 
in Ireland From 1875 to 1877 he was Icad- 
mg man at the Union Square Theatre, New 
York Later he starred in various parts, in- 
cluding D’Artagnan in The Three Musketeers, 
and Shakespearean roles He was the father 
of Eugene O’Neill 


Oneonta, aty, New York, in Otsego co , 
Sc m n c of Binghamton It is the scat of a 
State Normal School Among its manufactur- 
ing establishments are railroad machine shops, 
knitting and plamng mills, cigar factories, 
silk mill, and foundries, p 11,731 

Onesimus, St , one of St Paul’s disciples, 
suffered martyrdom ad 95 February 16 is 
dedicated to him 

Onion {Allium cepa), an important gar- 
den vegetable, originating in Southern Asia 
It has been highly esteemed as an article of 
food from earliest times, and is grown uni- 
versally where the climate will permit Al- 
most any soil can be made to grow onions, if 
plenty of humus is supplied, with proper fci- 
tilizers The best soil is a firm, clayey loam 
with considerable sand The crop from seed 
requires from 130 to^iso days for maturing 
The prime necessity in the cultivation of the 
crop IS absolute freedom from weeds The 
varieties grown for the general market arc 
the white and yellow globe types (of vanous 
local names) and the red Wethersfield 

The Beimuda, Egyptian, and Spanish varie- 
ties are grown in Southern California, Te\as 
and Florida, and in the alluvial lands of the 
Mississippi delta 'Top onions' and ‘multi- 
pliers’ arc used to furnish the early green 
onionst Onion ‘sets’ are used to 'secure an 
earlier crop, and to escape the more trouble- 


some cultivation from the seed 
Onkilon, legendary tnbe of Northeast 
Siberia, dwelling about East Cape on Bering 
strait They are supposed to have been ncir- 
iy exterminated by Chukche invaders about 
Jiree centuries ago Their mound dwellings, 
with their stone axes and chisels, shte knnes, 
md spear heads are described by Baron Nord- 
mskiold in his Voyage of the 1 ega 
Onnes, Heilce Kanierlingh (1853-2926) > 
[Dutch physicist, made remarkable discoveries 
n regard to the electrical resistance of certain 
netals at temperatures only a few degrees 
ibovc zero In 1913 he was awarded the 
'Jobel prize in physics 
OnomatopcBia, in philolog>, the forma- 
lon of a name or word by an imitation of 
he sound assoaated with the thing or action 
iesignated — as ‘whizz ’ It has a similar sig- 
nficance in rhetoric 

Onomicht, seaport, Japan It has a fine 
larbor and is a picturesque town with manj 
ine old temples Fancy mattings arc the duet 

irticlc of export, p 27,740 
Onondaga Indians, one of the roost im 
lortant members of the Iroquois nation, cn- 
oying the prestige of having for a chief ttie 
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traditional Hiawatha, who oigamzed the five 
tribes of Iroquois into a nation Their original 
territory was in the vianity o! the lake and 
creek bearing their name, m the present Onon- 
daga CO , N Y , and their chief vihage was re- 
garded as the capital of the Iroquois Con- 
federacy The name Onondaga, or people of 
the hill, still survives as the name of a town 
not far from the old site About 6 oq still reside 
upon the Iroquois reservation in the State of 
New York 

OnoniSf a genus of mostly herbaceous, 
European plants belonging to the order Legu- 
minosae There are some seventy speaes, 
many of which nlake good plants for borders 
^and rock gardens 

Onopordon, a genus of hardy herbaceous 
plants of the order Compositae The best- 
known speaes is the common Scotch Thistle 
or Cotton Thistle 


Ontario, the second largest province of the 
Dominion of Canada, in the central part , a ^ 
4x2,582 sq m 

Ontano is divided into two mam geo- 
graphical divisions— Old Ontano, wdl settled^ 
with splendid farms, nch fruit lands, and a 
variety of established mdustnes, l3mig to the 
s along the St Lawrence River and Lakes 
Ontano and Ene, and New Ontario, com- 
pnsmg an extensive domain m the northern 
section of the Province, covering an area of 
$30,000 sq m The surface is undulating 
There are no considerable ranges of hills, al- 
though there is a watershed of elevated land 
separatmg the basms of the Ottawa and the 
St Lawrence This hummocky plateau, some- 
times called the Laurcntian Highlands, or th( 
Height of Land, nses to 1,200 ft The pnnapal 
nvers are the Ottawa, and the St Lawrence 
which fonns part of the boundary betweei 
Ontano and the United States The laigesi 
lakp are Nipigon, Nipissmg, AbiUbi, th( 
Lake of the Woods, and Rainy The pnncipai 
bays arc the Georgian, Nottawasaga, Burling- 
ton, Qumte, Long Point, and Owen Sound 

The northern and northwestern part (Nev 
or Northern Ontano and the Patnaa District 
contains extensive forests, a considerable arei 
suitable for agnculture, and important minera 
deposits 

In the peninsular portion of the provina 
^cre are no extremes either of heat or cold 
Hie summer is warm and sunny, and the colt 
in winter is modified by the presence of th< 
lakes The snowfall is light In the n and w 
the snowfall is much heavier, and the wmter 
are cold but dry and clear, with a large pro 
portion of sunny days In the far n and n w 


the modifying effect of Hudson Bay is felt 
The average temperature for two representa- 
tive parts of the province is as follows Toron- 
to — summer, 65®, wmter, 23®, Port Arthur— 
summer, 59®, winter 7® In the peninsular 
portion the soil is very fertile, and the Clay 
Belt of the 11 w offers excellent returns to 
tillage The day lands are the beds of post- 
Glaaal lakes 

Of trees, the most numerous and valuable 
are white and red pme, yellow and paper 
birch, maple, hemlock, ironwood, beech, black 
ash, basswood, cedar, spruce, tamarack, and 
alder In the n most of the trees are conifers 

Animals mdigenous to the province are 
, moose (rare), deer, beaver (protected), bears, 
wolves, minks, otters, martens, and mud^rats 

The Province has immense mmeral wealth, 
but portions of the temtory are remote from 
trading centers, and the exploitation of their 
mmeral resources is difiGicult and expensive 
The chief minerals being worked are iron, gold, 
silver, nickel, cobalt, salt, petroleum, natural 
gas, copper, cement and lime 

Ontano is Canada*s wealthiest agncultural 
province Wheat, oats, hay, barley, peas, rye, 
buckwheat, beans, potatoes, beets, and tur- 
nips are extensively raised, and the fruit crops 
are large and profitable, espeaally m the low- 
lands The land along the northern coast of 
Lake Ene is agnculturally the most productive 
m the Provmce Grapes, peaches, and small 
fruits of excellent quality are grown here in 
abundance The soil and warm clunate 
of the southem counties of Ontano are very 
favorable to the production of excellent grades 
of tobacco The climate and sod are particular- 
ly favorable to the growing of succulent grasses 
and hay, roots, and gram as foodstuffs for 
cattle, and the average farmer combmes the 
raising of livestock and poultry with general 
farming Stock raising and daiiying ate im- 
portant The chief water routes of Ontano 
has always been the St Lawrence and Great 
Lakes System Notable among the artificial 
waterwa3rs constructed to aid navigation are 
the Welland Canal, the Sault Ste Mane Canal, 
^e Cornwall Canal, the Rideau Canal and the 
Trent Valley Canal 


jr— utuic luan xiau me tnaus- 

tnal capital invested m Canada, and manu- 
lacturag IS becoming an increasing source of 
wealth in the province The availability of 
cheap power in the provmce has acted as a tre- 
mendous stimulus to industrial activity The 
most important manufactured products are 

automobdes, meats 
and their by-products, pulp and paper, butter 
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and cheese, elcctnc light and power, rubber 
goods, electrical apparatus, castings and forg- 
ing, sawTOiIl products, I10SIC13'’ and knit goods, 
clothing and agricultural implements 

The system of education is liberal thorough, 
and progressive The schools arc free, educa- 
tion of children between six and sixteen 3'’cirs 
of age IS compulsory, and all teachers must be 
certificated The course of study and the text 
books for all publicly-controlled schools arc 
uniform, and the whole system is carefully 
graded Excellent collegiate institutes or high 
schools arc maintained for sccondar>' educa- 
tion m more than 300 places, where instruction 
is given free There are also seven normal 
schools for tlic training of teachers, and in ad- 
dition tlie Univcrsitj^ of Toronto has a facultj 
of education for the purpose of training teach- 
ers for high school work For higher education 
there arc the University of Toronto (the pro- 
vincul umvcrsit^O, the University of Ottawa, 
under the control of the Roman Catholics, 
Quecn^s University, Kingston, Western Uni- 
versity, London, and McMastcr Uni\crsit3% 
Toronto, under the control of the Baptist de- 
nomination The chief \gncultunl College of 
the province is at Guelph Separate Roman 
Calliohc schools arc the result of a political 
compromise, and were conceded as one of 
the conditions which faalitatcd the entrance 
of Ontario into the Confederation in 1867 

Ihe population of Ontario 1*: about 
600 Toronto, with a population of 667,457, 
IS the prov incial capital Other cities art 
Ottiwa, Hamilton, I-ondon, Brantford, King- 
ston, Windsor, Kitchener, Sault SU Mane, 
and Peterborough T he leadinc religions arc 
the Methodists, Vnglicans, Presbv Icnans, and 
Roman Catholics 

The affairs of the province arc administered 
b> a Luulcnanl-Govcmor appointed b> the 
Governor Gencral-in-Council for five vein> 
lie IS advised bv an LxccuUvc Council of 
twelve memlxrv The judicial con-j 


Ontario, Lake, the most castcrlj me] tin 
smallest of the Great Lakes of Xorlh \minca 
It IS 190 m long, ss ni v^idc, and has an arn 
of 7,240 sq m Its outlet is the St Lawrence 
River, whidi issues from Us northern end It 
IS conneeted with Lake Lnc by the Xngara 
River and the W^clland Canal, with the Otlavia 
River by the Ridcau Canal, and v ith the Hud- 
son River b} the Oswego Cnn«il 
Ontology, the term formcrl) u^^cd to denote 
the most general part of mctaphjsics in v Inch 
the more general or fundamental plnlosoplncal 
conceptions, such as possibiht>, ncct^^^iitv, 
causalitv, etc , were explained But the tirm 
ontolog}' IS often applied to mclaphvsic^ j en 
crally, and is sometimes iisid to implv cmpt> 
speculation in a region bejond the reach of 
real knowledge 

Onyx, a banded variety of agate, in which 
the colors arc arranged m ncarlv'' strucht and 
parallel stripes The commonest colors are 
gra} or dirl grav and white, but red, >cllow, 
black, and green also occur, and man% '■peci 
mens have their colors modified or enhanced 
b> artificial staining Ol late vear; a store, 
known as on>*x, but really a banded green, 
gri} , and v lute v anetv' of m irble, has Ixxom'* 
popul ir in the manufacture of clod s and vasci 
and for interior decoration 
Oolite, a stone composed of smill, rounded 
grams resembling fish roe, and of concrelioa 
or accretionarv ongm WTion the j,nirs 
arc larccr, the fonnalion is also Jno'Mi ‘'s 
Peistonc and Pi'^obte The fimous lhalio'd 
stone of Indian i is in part oolitic 

Oology, the science which d(aN with th 
eggs of birds Tlie nologist is co^Kcme 1 ' dl 
the external characters for the most pirt—tl c 
si 7 e and shape of the g the n ir a 
clutch and the color ''nd tittwr^ of l^c sh 
See Reid’s \orth l;?cr r«r / -rr 
Gordon’s /Tre^ cf (fe ^ i B fJs o* Br ^ ^ 
(iOos\ '*nd I ’ ans’ flow 
Oore, a terr ''pplud tn o 
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sisu of I SuprtitM, Court ol Judiciture, in- . found on tut Pwjr ol tht oc* 'o 
eluding the Court of VpiKiU und the Hwh m hr^c p-*rt it Iti-t of *- 
Court of Ju'.ticc ( Mth King’s Rcnch Common ' pJieic o^'ini it- ^ lu- i 
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placed by a noxx-orgamc deposit known as red 
day When, however, depths of more than 
four thousand fathoms are sotmded, the de- 
posit contains the sihcious shells of Kadiolana, 
and IS known as radiolaxian ooze 
Opal, an amorphous or noa-cr\stfllme 
lonn of sihca, usually containmg a variable 
percentage of water Wood opal has the gram 
of wood and a vanety of colors, and makes a 
handsome ornamental stone, suitable for 
vases and other decorative articles Preaous 
opal is obtamed m Hungary, Mexico, Guate- 
mala, New South Wales, and elsewhere In a 
gray or white matrix it contains very fine 
cracks, which, m reflecting hght, produce a 
striking play of colors known as opalescence 
As a gem it is always polished with a rounded 
surface, and zs usually set with diamonds or 
pearls Opals, if not taken care of, may lose 
their brilliance and surface polish, as they are 
not so hard as most preaous stones Fire 
opal, which comes from Mexico, is yellowish 
red, with a marked opalescence 
Op Cit ((?j>ere crfo/o), ‘m the work quoted * 
Open Door, a term used m mtemational 
pohfacs, to designate the principle of equal 
treatment, m trade with Onental countnes, 
for all trading nations, as opposed to the pohcy 
of effective monopoly m favor of one nation 
The phrase came mto popular use m the last 
decade of the 19th century, when various 
European nations were seekmg to establish 
'spheres of influence' m China The principle j 
of the open door m China was one of the cardi- 
nal points of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, con- 
cluded m August, 1905, and of the agreement 
with the Umted States, concluded Dec i, 
1908 In was embodied m the Treaty of Chin- 
ese Integnty, called also the ‘Open Door 
Treaty,' concluded at the Conference on Limi- 
tation of Armaments, Feb 6, 1922, signed by 
the Umted States, Belgium, Great Bntam, 
China, France, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, and 
Portugal 

Open Shop, a term sometimes used to 
designate an estabhshment m which the em- 
ployer refuses to recognize trade umons and 
collective bargaining m the negotiation of 
wages and hours schedules and working rules, 
^d deals with employees ^ mdmduals 
Open shop' employers allege tiat they employ 
union and non-umon workers without dis- 
cnmmation Trade unionists, on the other 
hand, cHun that the so-called 'open shops' 
usuall5 discnmmate against union labor 
either openly or covertly It is a cardinal 
pomt m trade-umon policy not to work for 
®nipIo>ers who refuse to recognize the umon 
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and to adopt trade-umon wages and hours, 
schedules and workmg rules 
Opera, a musical drama, a composite form 
of art which m three hundred years has evolved 
from the simplest begmmngs a state m 
which works of the greatest musical com- 
plexity and dramatic elaborateness have been 
produced Ongmatmg m Italy, it spread to 
the prmcipal musical countnes Opera com- 
bmes the arts of music (vocal and instrument- 
al), acting, dancmg, hterature, and pamting 
(scenery) The vocal portions are p^ormed 
by the smgers smgly (solo, recitative, anoso 
ana, cavatina) or m ensembles (duets, tnos, 
quartets, etc ) and by the chorus, the orchestra 
phys the accompaniments to the vocal num 
bers and sometimes performs alone, either by 
way of depictmg or commenting upon the 
dramatic situation or for the purpose of pre- 
panng the hearers, putting them m the proper 
mood for what is to come This mtroductory 
music, when at the beginnmg of an opera, is 
called overture or prelude, when played before 
other acts, prelude, entr'acte, intermezzo 
Though the last quarter of the i6th century 
saw many experiments that paved the way for 
opera, the first known work was given m 
1600, Euftdtce, poem by Rmuccim, music by 
Pen and Caccini, who had already producea 
Dafne {i594)> not extant From Florence tht 
movement spread to Venice, where Claudio 
Monteverdi (1567-1643) in his Orjeo (1607) 
made a distinct advance over the earher at- 
tempts in developing the reatative, makmg 
the melody more sustained, contrastmg in 
strumental groups, and enlarging the ex- 
pressiveness of vocal parts Cavalli (i6oo> 
1676), with about 40 operas, mostly produced 
at Venice, furthered the cause by his develop- 
ment of the ana from the recitative, and by 
his gam m lyncal power In Naples, also the 
movement was vigorously taken up, headed 
by Alessandro Scarlatti (1659-1725) A master 
musiaan, he wrote at least 115 operas, em- 
phasizing the da capo form of ana, and fixed 
the Italian form of overture — slow move- 
ment between two quick ones Bhs string ac- 
companiments were espeaally well wntten 
The first centmy and a half of opera histoiy 
saw not only the nse but the temporary fall of 
opera in Italy, the latter due to Ae growth of 
vocahsm per se and the exaltation of popular 
artists without correspondmg growth of dm- 
matic and musical power Opera became a 
da^hng concert performance Gluck (1714- 
87), after wntmg several works in the prevail- 
ing style, evolved his theory of opera and 
strove to r/^tore the dramatic qualities that 
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had been lost With an able poet, Calzabigi, 
as,hbrettist, he produced Orfeo ei Etmdtce 
(1762), and Alceste (1767, Vienna), to which 
he brought increasing dramatic power and 
consistently expressive music, and raised the 
orchestra to a more important place, one of 
real co-operation In 1774 Gluck’s Iphigeme 
en Avhde was produced m Pans There en- 
' sued the famous conflict between the factions 
Gluckists and Piccinists, endmg in Gluck’s 
triumph, acknowledged by Piccim, in his 
opera iphigeme en Tauride, set by both com- 
posers, Gluck in 1778 and Piccumi m 1781 

Italian operas continued m the latter half of 
the i8th century to pour forth the opera 
serta m its extreme form of formahty and os- 
tentation, with httle musical or dramatic dig- 
mty The first half of the 19th century was 
dominated by Rossmi (1792-1868), a prolific, 
versatile writer, who, however, chose to 
/tgy-zli. with technical genius and superficial 
bnlhance rather than to impress by display of 
great musical or dramatic gifts His Guillaume 
Tdl (1829) was his least affected work, one of 
much genume worth Donizetti (1797-1848) 
in tragic mood, with about 65 operas, and 
the poetic Bellmi (1801-35) mirrored some- 
what feebly Rossini’s strength in the prevail- 
ing type of opera that was soon to undergo 
changes 

The gemus of Verdi (1813-1901) manifested 
Itself through three successively growing styles, 
the first endmg about 1850, the second ten years 
later His first senes, beginmng with Oberlo 
(1838), included some 15 works, which, though 
following beaten paths, still showed an indi 
vidual impress After a tnp to London and 
Pans, the result of wider contacts became ap- 
parent m Rtgalelto (1851, Venice^ H Trovatore 
Roijtie) and La Traviata (18531 Vemce), 
the last bnnging him international renown In- 
fluenced by Wagner though not servilely copy- 
mg hun, he produced the more sohd operatic 
structures, Atda (1871), Oldlo (1887), and 
Falsla/f (1893) The last, finished m his 
eightieth year, put Verdi m the first rank of 
opera composers Verdi’s great melodic gift, 
smccre purpose, dramatic sense and orchestral 
instinct combmed to produce his remarkable 
senes of operas dunng a half century The m- 
fluence of Verdi is seen m a senes of successors 
who, while not reachmg his heights, have made 
certain notable contnbutions, especially the 
‘venstic’ composers to whom realism meant 
much Two of the ablest were Pucam (1858- 
1924), with La Tosca and Madame Butterfly 
and Mascagm (1863-19451 1 with Cavdilena 


Rusticana Wolf Ferran (1876- ) m 

Jewels of the Madonna is also ‘venstic ’ » 

In France the ballet was the forerunner of 
opera The first French opera to be pubhely 
given in Pans was Cambert and Pemn’s 
Pomone Lully’s expansion of the overture 
mto a three-part structure and his fusion of 
the Itahan and French styles, as well as the 
development of ensemble climaxes, were im 
portant contnbutions, partly accounting for 
his great vogue By 1700 Lull)r’s works were 
still typical on the senous side, but there was 
increased interest m hghter entertamment, 
the ballet and the early form of op6ra comique 
The Gluck-Puccmi debate mtervened before 
op6ia cormque was developed into its later, 
more bnlhant examples The transition to 
grand opera proper was accomphshed gradual- 
ly by the adopting of accompamed recitative 
and concerted finales, produemg works es 
sentially French yet borrowmg features from 
both Itahan and German Cherubim (1760 
1842), an Itahan, spent over fifty years m 
Pans, from 1780 to i8ro devoting much time 
to opera Greater dignity of treatment and 
orchestral richness entered his works with in- 
creased dramatic effect French grand opera 
required five acts, elaborate ballets in the 
second and fourth, no spoken dialogue nor 
bare recitative, but orchestral arccmpaniment 
throughout Spontmi is called the last of the 
classical operatic writers His works abounded 
in heavy orchestration and vocal difhculties, 
and ran to great length, anticipatmg Meyer- 
beer and Wagner 

Meyerbeer (1791-1864) came early under 
Italian and later under German mfluence To 
German harmonic sohdity he added a facile 
Itahan melodiousness and French rhythmic 
grace Les Huguenots (1836, Pans) and Le 
Prophele (completed 1843, produced 1849) 
are foremost With him the effective, not me 
ideal, ruled To the prohfic dramatist Senbe, 
his hbrettist, he owed much 

Halfivy (1799-1862) m La JuiM (1835. 
Pans) reflected Meyerbeer’s influence Thom- 
as (1811-96) started with a senes of operas 
comiques, but evolved more endunng works in 
Mignon (1866) and the grand operas Hatntei 
(1868) and Francesca de Ftmtni (1882; 
modem m conception and execution In 
Gounod’s (1818-93), (^^S?) and 

d Juhdte (1867) the romantic element is cw- 


Bizet (1838-75) adapted leading motn« to 
cellcnt purpose m his bnlhant Camai 
875), a work vitally alive to-day C 
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pcntier {i86o- ) m his Lotitse (1898, Lille) 

made his score reflect the atmosphere of Pans 
with amazing success Massenet (1842-1912) 

15 best known m Thats (1894), Berodtade 
(1881), and Manon (1884) Samt-Saens (1835- 
x^2x)^ a versatile, proMc composer, produced 
about 10 operas, Samon el Dakla (1877, 
Weunar), of rare melodic charm and orchesti^ 
mterest, a work m which many styles are 
blended With Debussy (Z862-X9X8) a dis- 
tinct French note is struck The impressiomst 
IS at work creatmg mchoate melody and nebu- 
lous harmony in his effort to recreate the at- 
mosphere of Maeterhnck’s Pdleas el Melt- 
sande (1902) His work has been said to be 
lacking m vitahty and variety, m sohd struc- 
tural quahties, and to be too orchestral, but 
many to whom the overpowering sononty of 
Wagner is unwelcome find the rare charm and 
ddicate nuances amply compensatory Dukas 
(1865-1935) in Artane et Barbe-Bleu (1907), 
combines orchestral colonng and vivid im- 
pressionism to produce a certam heaviness 
without the subtlety of Debussy Ravel 
(1875-1937), an impressiomst working m 
mmiature, has written UMeure Espagnole 
(19x1) and an unheard opera La Cloche En- 
glouhe 

The operas of Mozart (1756-91) ^ow 
the same versatihty that is seen m his other 
works hlelodic wealth, splendid charactenza- 
tion^ and dramatic effects were often lavi^ed 
upon plots hght and humorous Le mzze dt 
Ftgaro (1786, Vienna) is among his best 
Beethoven (1770-1827) cast his only opera 
Fiddw (1805, Vienna) m the Stngsptd form 
^phonic rather than dramatic talents here 
show the’nselves, and highly eloquent music is 
developed at the expense of dramatic move- 
«« 5 nt The romantic opera came into full ex- 
istence m Weber (1786-1826), who brought to 
^ting a strong love of German folksong, wide 
knowledge of many styles, and a powerful 
Magma tion He was an important hnk be- 
and Mozart and Wagner Against 
tne hollowness of much of the Italian opera, 
ws works were protests for which the pubhc 
was read> A master of stagecraft as of musi- 
OT resources, Weber wrote a senes that puts 
m the first rank Der Freischutz (1820, 
D^en), Eunanthe (1823, Vienna), Oberoji 
2 , Londor^, and others, are among our 
Dcst hentige His treatment of the overture— 
a mom sigmficant and orgamc part— was a 

S.tn ^ Stnet 

r * ' ^ rare, declamatory passages were 

"Tien Wagner (1813-83) appeared, the new 


elements of romantiasm, dramatic smeenty, 
and improved orchestral resources were ready 
for use by a highly eclectic mind Wagner 
turned for his inspiration to Teutomc mytholo- 
gy Here his nch imagmation and love of 
S3rmbolism could have free play not only in the 
music that was to devdop the highest individu- 
ahty but m the creatmg in his own hbrettos — a 
deaded innovation— a high form of dramatic 
poetry His theory is that opera should con- 
sist of a umon of language, action, and music, 
mseparably wrought mto umty The orches- 
tra, the elaborate organization we know to- 
day, he raised to a prommence hitherto un- 
known Growing steadily m techmeal power, 
he showed tremendous mventiveness m crea- 
tion, devising new effects and developing elabo- 
rate lett-Moltue, charactenstic bits of melody 
denoting personages and even emotions On 
the structural side he expanded freely form, 
hannomc resources, and the polyphomc 
(many-voiced) element, m his efforts to gam 
more powerful expression In direct contrast 
with Italian exaltation of vocalism, m Wag- 
ner’s works the vocal parts are welded mdis- 
solubly mto the whole, and become prominent 
only as required by the dramatic situations 
The most important of his eleven major works 
are Lohengrin (1850, Weunar), Tristan and 
Isolde (1865, Munich), the tetralogy of Der 
Ring der Ntbdungen — RJietngold (1869, Mu- 
mch), Walknre (1870, Mumch), Siegfried 
(1876, Bayreuth), Gotterdammerung (1876, 
Bayreuth), Patstfal (1882, Bayreuth) 

Richard Strauss (1864- ), a techmeal 

gemus of great power but uneven m the quahty 
of his work, has wntten about ii operas, m- 
cludmg Salome (1905) and Rosenkavaher 
(1911), considered very excellent, and Egyp- 
tian Eden (1928) 

From about 1728 on m England the 'ballad- 
opera’ was m vogue, with Pepusch’s (1667- 
1752) The BeggaPs Opera (1728), a pioneer 
work In the brdbant comic-operas of Gilbert 
and Sulhvan wit and music are happily com- 
bmed to produce such works as Patience and 
The MikadOt an outgrowth of Offenbach's 
works m opera-bouffe style They were wnt- 
ten between 1870 and 1890 Richard D'Oyly 
Carte began produemg these operas in 1875 
and in 1934 his son Rupert brou^t the D'Oyly 
C^rte compan> to the Umted States where 
they were enthusiastically received m New 
York and dsex^here 

Witt Ghnka (1803-57) the modem Russian 
sclml beps His Life for the Tsar {1836. 
Fetrogr^} shows slight Italian infiuence, but 
IS very Russian m its strange rhythms and m 
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the use of folk-song and the author’s own folk- 
like (l}nncal) melodies Great advance is seen 
m Russian and Ludmilla (1842) Moussorgsky 
(1839-81), after much prehmmaiy work, pro- 
duced Boris Godounoff (1874, Petrograd), 
sketchy, nationahstic, and intensely dramatic 
Rimsky-KorsakoS (1844-1908), has techmcal 
mastery of orchestral coloring and l3nical cre- 
ativeness, in the transcription of Russian life 
and feelings as m The Golden Cockerel (1910) 
Borodme’s Pnncelgor (1891) follows 

the lyncal conventional manner Tschaikow- 
sky (1840-93), another cosmopolitan, wrote 
many operas of which Eugene Onegin (1879) 
IS the most spontaneous The strongly futuris- 
tic Stravinsky (1882- ), a pupil of Rimsky- 


by Millay, 1927) and Pder Ibbetsen (1930), 
De Koven (1859-1920), Sousa (1854-1932), 
and Herbert (1859-1924) have wntten many 
comic operas of the better kind America has 
not yet created great opera, but it has main- 
tained a high level of performance, notably 
at the Metropohtan Opera House, New York 
City American singers of note include Far- 
rar (1882- ), Garden (1SS7- ), Whitehill 

(1871-1932), and Tibbett (1896- ) Of 

great importance in the development of 
American opera were Virgil Thompson’s Four 
Saints tn Tluee Acts (1934), Howard Han- 
son’s Meuymount (1934)1 a^d George 
Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess (i93S) 

Consult Streatfield’s The Opera, Pratt’s 



Korsakoff, m danng orchestral combmations, 
rhythms, and graphic effects, is one of the most 
potent forces at work to-day He has wntten 
bnlhant Russian music in the technically 
masterful ballet The Firebird {igio), and in a 
later ballet Petrouschka (1911) satinc, pictonal, 
and iconoclastic Pronunent figures of modem 

Spam are Albeniz (1860-1909), with 
Jimenez (1894) and Enrico Clifford (1895), 
Granados (1867-1916), impressiomst, with 
several bght works and the famous Goyescas 


Some works by Amencans are Converse s 
(1871-1940) Pipe of Desire (1906), the first 
American work given at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, N Y , and The Sacrifice (1911) , 
Hadley’s (1871-1937) Cleopatra^s Night 
(1920) , Taylor’s The King^s Henchman (book 


e History of Music, and The New Encyc- 
icdia of Music and Musicians 
ove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians 
vols) and American Supplement {1920) t 
jntagu-Nathan’s A History of Russian 
isic (1914). Pougin’s A Short Hiaoni of 
ssian Music (1915) , Brockway and ncin 
ck’s The Opera, a History (1941) 

)phiuchus, an ancient constellation 
itching across the equator from Hercules 0 
^rpio, and generally identified with Aescu a 
S The western branch of the divided 
Iky Way traverses the feet of Ophiuchus 
)phthalmia, a general term for infla^a 
1 of the eye It mdudes the various forms 
conjunctivitis, trachoma, keratitis, an 
,er inflammatory conditions 
Jphthalmoscope, an instrument speaaliy 
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constructed to aid in ixunute examination of 
the eye, and particularly its intenor It con- 
sists of a small xmrror, pierced m its centre by a 
small circular perforation Concave and con- 
vex lenses are used with it Atropmc, or some 
other pupil dilator, is often used before exatru- ^ 
nation 

Opitz, Martin (1597-1639), German poet 
His most ongmal work, Buck von dcr deuischen 
Voeterei (1624), was based in the mam on the 
theones of the French Fhtade^ and came to be 
accepted as the poet’s handbook He was also 
(argely responsible for the introduction of 
‘pastoral’ novels and Italian opera He was 
called the ‘Father and Regenerator of German 
poetry’ 


China and although its importation was de- 
clared illegal m 1796, the traffic continued, 
eflforts to suppress it leading to the Opium 
War of 1840-42 In 1907 a new efiort was 
made to check the use of opium m China, India 
and the Phihppines 

Late m 1909 President Taft suggested a 
conference at The Hague to give mtemational 
effect and sanction to the resolutions of the 
Shanghai Commission, and to deal also with 
morphine and cocaine The Conference met in 
1912 and resulted m the conclusion of The 
Hague Opium Convention, providmg for the 
[gradual suppression of trade in prepared 
j opium By Article 23 of the Covenant of the 
iL^gue of Nations the ‘supervision over the 
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Opium, a powerful drug and one of the 
most valuable of medicmes, consisting of the 
dned juice of the unnpe capsules of Papaver 
somnzferum^ a species of poppy, of which sever- 
T cultivated, the most usual m 

nma, Iran, and China bemg the variety 
album The milky jmee is collected, air dned, 
and made up mto cake, balls, or bncks Opium 
has a bitter, nauseous taste, and a peculiar 
narcotic, heavy odor Its exact composition 
vanes greatly, but generally speakmg it con- 
tains moiphine, narcotine, thebame, codeme, i 
tJawme, papaverine, and small amounts of 
other constituents The action of opium de- 
pends on Its alkaloids, and is chiefly determined 
y Its morphine content Over-indulgence in 
^lum as an intoxicant is an ancient piacUce 
and morphme are used chiefly for their 
^rcotic effect*— the dulling of pain and easmg 
t, ^ smoking is an onental prac- 

we The drug was early mtroduced mto 


execution of agreements with regard to 
the traffic in opium* was transferred to the 
League of Nations, which m 1920 created an 
Advisory Committee on Traffic m Opium and 
Other Dangerous Drugs 

Several international conferences have been 
held since to consider hnutation and suppres- 
sion of production and use of opium The two 
Conventions resulting from these two Confer- 
ences are revisions of the Hague Treaty of 
1 1912 and replace the provisions of that treaty 
for the nations sigmng the new conventions 
Those countnes which do not ratify remain 
bound by the provisions of the 1912 treaty 

Opoponax, a gum resin obtained from a 
plant resembhng the parsnip, naUve to Iran 
and found also in Southern Europe It is used 
m perfumery 

Oporto (Portuguese 0 PortOy ‘the port’), the 
second aty of Portugal, stands on the steep/ 
rocky bank of the River Douro, high above ite 
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waters An Atlantic harbor has been con- 
structed at Lexoes, 4 m farther n The bridge 
of Dom Luiz I , a 'fine structure of one arch, 
witli the enormous span of 525 ft , and carry- 
ing two roadways — one 35 ft over the normal 
level of the stream, the other about 200 ft 
above it — ^is one of the most magnificent 
bndges on the contment The chief industries 
of Oporto are the manufacture of cloth and 
sill».s, hats, porcelam, ribbons, tobacco, soap, 
and candles, metal casting, tanning, brewing, 
distilhng, cork cutting, sugar refining, and 
brick-making The city is the centre of the 
port wine trade, p 215,600 
Opossum {Dtddphys) The name opossum 
has been applied to certain Australian forms, 
but IS better restricted to the American opos- 
sums, which are the only marsupials found in 
America They range from the United States 
to the Argentine Republic 
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The largest and commonest speaes is the 
Virginian Opossum ( 2 ? inarsnptalts), the only 
species which extends into temperate North 
America It is about thi sire of the cat, has a 
long, pointed snout, and is a foe to poultry 
yards It is one of the species in which the 
pouch IS complete From six to sixteen young 
are produced at a time Merian’s Opossum 
(13 doFSJgetus) IS remarkable for the fact that 
it carries its young on its back, their tails 
bemg twined round the tail of the mother, 
many other speaes carry the >oung on the 
back The opossums, like other marsupials, 
have a lowly organized train, but they arc re- 
markably cunning in robbing poultry yards, 
on the other hand, their stupidit> m walking 
straight mto tlie simplest and most obvious 
trap IS more in accord with their brain struc- 
ture The expression ‘playing ’possum’ refers 
to the opossum’s habit of feigning death uhen 
caught At such tunes, though usually very 
timid, It will endure the severest torture, 

with no sign of suffenng 

Oppenheim, E Phillips (1866-1946), 
author and no\ clist, w’as born in Boston, Mass 
He has been for many \ ears a popular and pro- 


hfic wnter of detective and mystery stones, 
among the best-known or most recent of which 
arc The Amazing Partnership (1917), The 
Kingdom of the Blind (1917), The Great Im- 
personation (1920), Nobody’s Man (1923), The 
Fortunate Wayfarer (1928), Inspector Diclens 
Retires The Ostrehoff Jesids (1932), 

and Murder at Monte Carlo (1932), Last 
Train ^Out (1940), Milan Gnll Room 
(1940)'', Shy Plutocrat (1941) 

Opper, Frederick Burr (1857-1937), 
Amer illustrator, born in Ohio From age of 
sixteen he lived in New York City He was 
illustrator for Puck for eighteen years, on the 
staff of tlie New YoA. Journal (now American), 
and illustrator for Bill Nye, Mark Twain, and 
others Among his publications arc Our 
Antediluvian Ancestors (1902), Alphonse and 
Gaston (1902), Happy Hooligan (xgoz), John 
Bull (1903) 

Opsonic Index The class of immune 
bodies known as Opsonuis has the property of 
facilitating the digestion of speafic invading 
microbes by the phagocytes or scavenger cells 
The opsonic index is determined by mixmg the 
serum of the patient (the clear liquid of the 
blood from which the cells have been removed) 
with a culture of the specific bacteria in ques- 
' tion and an emulsion of fresh human phago- 
cytes prepared by centrifuging another sample 
of blood From a theoretical standpoint, the 
opsonins constitute a class of bodies of peculiar 
interest, since they are soluble serum sub- 
stances capable of stimulating the activity of 
the phagoc>lcs 

Optic, Oliver See Adams, William Tay- 
lor 

Optical Illusion An object appears laige 
or small, near or distant, according as the 
rays from its opposite borders meeting at the 
eye form a large or a small angle, when the 
angle is 1 irgc, the object is cither large or near, 
when small, the object must be small or dis- 
tant By reason of irradiation in the eve, the 
sun appears larger than it would if illuminci 
by a fainter light, and a man in a white h.abii 
seems larger than he would if he wore a dan 
dress Illusions are also produced by external 
causes, and instances of this sort arc gisen 
under Mirage and REFLECiroN a\d Refpac 


he persistence of impressions on the retina 
ibout onc-sixtli of a second after the objee 
ch produced the impression has been re 
red produces another class of 
; effect of continuous motion produced , 
ring pictures is based on the persistence 
sessions on the eve 
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and round deep yellow fruit, divided into see: centre' S.C 


and round deep y^ow fro dmdedZnT’ JVewarL, and a flourishing manufacturing 
ments, with a roCwhfrSy 

acid pulp There are two Tnam species^ the th^J^oJff (a basaltic ndge rismg more 
Sweet Orange (Citrus st'nensis), which in- 150 to 200 ft ^Pkc^ 
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Oranges arc grown in all parts of the sub- include hats, boxes, planing-null products, 
tropical and wanner temperate portions of the electrical supplies, and Edison phonographs, 
world In the United States the principal p SSj 7 iy 

orange-growing States are Florida and Cah- Orange Free State, province of the Union 
forma Oranges are susceptible to cold, and of South Africa, separated from the Cape of 
are in danger as soon as the temperature drops Good Hope, to the s and w , by the Orange 
below freezmg, although they can often with- River The area is 50,389 sq m The mean 
stand a light frost Oranges form an exceed- elevation is about s>ooo ft , whicli makes the 
ingly important and valuable crop They are chmate in general dry and healthful, though 
used as a dessert fruit and for making mar- cold in wmter and subject to long drouths, 
malades and preserves, and the juice is in- broken by violent thunderstorms in summer 
creasmgly used dietetically The oil obtained The population of the province of Orange 
from the nnd of the better varieties is used m Free State is about 700,000 white, and 40,271 
the manufacture of perfumes colored The capital is Bloemfontein Educa- 

Orange, city. New Jersey, Essex co , 4 m tion has been free since 1904 and is compulsory 
n w of Newark, ii m w of New York City, in the early grades Both Enghsh and Dutch 
and adjoimng East Orange and South Orange are used in the schools and m the courts 
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Orcho menus 

as the labellum ^ 

masses, or pollinia, on httirstalks 
Orchomenus, city in Boeotia in ancient 
Greece It was destroyed by the Thebans in 


rp, ,, — Ordinate 

commander of a detachment, and each class is 
numbered in a separate senes for each calendar 
year 


Jill year 

304 B c , but was restored by Philip of Mace- nrri«» « 1 -.1. 

don m 338 B c ^ ^ are the vanous grades of the 

Orem, or Orcinol. is i « e d,hvdrnv« In the Roman Catholic Church 

toluene, CoH3CH3(OH).,^ccu?rmir i/hSeas Pnest, deacon, and sub-deacon (major 


Ordeal, a 
methods of obtaining, 


tem applied to certain "diaic 1 Kttf IaatoL°TOmdn^e^nS'Srie"£e 

iblannna. ae oma bdievrtl, tto U anapiost or rtadS “tte 


Divine indgmeat in do„btf„l-,^"iS;;Siis ol LrC'eS eriS'' 

JZ e i J “Ot a sacrament in the Enshsh Church as It IS 

coipse of a murdered man would bleed at the m the Church of RoTe 

touch of his murderer In the ordeal by/ire Orders of Knighthood Knieht is denved 
the accused had to carry a red-hot bar of iron from the Anglo-Saxon cni/if, ‘a youth '-4 term 


nine yards from the fire, or to put on a pair of 
red-hot steel gloves, or to walk, barefoot and 
blindfold, along a path strewn with red-hot 
ploughshares Innocence or guilt was other- 
wise decided by wager of bailie, a champion 
being selected to meet the accused, who, if 
defeated, was of course guilty Ordeal by 
swmimtng was commonly practised in deahng 
with women accused of witclicraft Suspected 
witches were tied hand and foot and thrown 
into a lake or stream If they floated, they 
were proved witches, and they were accordmg- 
ly taken out and executed If they sank, and 
were (incidentally) drowned, they were inno- 
cent 

Order, m natural science a grade in dassifr 
cation inferior to class and sub«class, and em- 
bracing a group of relited families In botany 
the term has a somewhat different value m 
classiff cation, and it is customaiy to employ the 
term ^natural order/ the adjective bemg a 
hentage from the days when the classification 
of the flowering plants was based on professed 
ly artiflcial distmctions 
Orderly, m the U S Army, usually refers 
to a pnvate soldier selected by the Post Ad- 
jutant at* guard mounting from among the 
men mardung on guard that day to carry or- 
ders for the commandmg officer for the ne^t 
twenty-four hours Each barrack room has an 
orderly detailed for the day to see that the 
room IS kept m order 

Orders, Army In the XT S army orders 
are clasiaified as General and Special General 
orders publish matters of mterest to the entire 
command, and special orders those concerning 
individuals or matters which need not be made 
known to the whole command Orders and 
circulars are published on matters wirhm their 
several ]unsdictions by all headquarters from 


which early became restneted to the attend- 
ants of an carl or pnnee, and, later, limited to a 
special mihtaxy class distinguished by descent 
or special valor, which held lands by tenure of 
its knighthood The first chivalrous orders 
were military, iind were instituted in order 
that certain picked knights, living under a re 
hgious rule, should be available to assist 
Christian pilgrims, to defend or recover the 
holy cities from the Saracens, and to lead cru 
sades against the Moslems m Spain or the 
heathen (Slavs) in Eastern Europe Of these 
the chief orders were the Kmghts of St John, 
Hospitallers, the Templars After chivalry as 
an institution fell with new modes of warfare, 
orders of knighthood still continued as a 
speaal distinction There is hardly any old 
kingdom that boasts no order of knighthocd 
but the United States of America has nohe 
The Congressional Medal of Honor and the 
Distmguislied Service Cross are conferred in 
the U S as rewards of merit In Asia there 
are some orders Iran has the Sun and Lion 
(1808), Siam, the White Elephant (1861^ 
China, the Double Dragon (1862, remodelled 
1882), and Japan, the Eastern Sun (1875) and 
the Chrysanthemum (1876) 

The orders of knighthood in Great Britain 
are the Order of the Garter, Order of the 
Thistle, Order of St Patrick, Order of the 
Bath, Order of the Star of Lidia, Order of St 
Michael and St George, Order of the Crown of 
India, Order of the Inffian Empire, Order of 
Victona and Albert, Royal Victonan Order 
The legion of Honor in France is a well known 
order of knighthood 

Ordinate is the name originally given to 
what IS now more usually called the y co-or- 
dinate m the Cartesian system of co-ordinates, 
the X co-ordinate being named the absassa 
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Ordmalioni the ccclcsmUol net b% v.lnch 
one js set ’ipiri for the niinislo of the church 
In the Prcsb3tcn'in churchts the pontr of or- 
dination rcstb viiUi the prcsb^tcHf \Nhich 
appoints one or ition. of it>; number to perform 
the ser\icc, whidi includes tlic h^ing on of 
hands 

Ordnance Depnrlmenti Uiat diMMon of 
fhe United Slates arm} nhich ‘is charged nitli 
the dut} of procuring l)\ purcha«c or manufac- 
ture, and distnbuUng the ncce^^sar) ordnance 
and ordnance stores required for u^c b> the 
\rm> of tile United Slates including the 
National Guard and Organized Rcsciacs The 
Dcparlmcnl maintains arsenals for llic manu- 
facture and depots for the storage of Uic sup- 
pbts, as \vcH as pro\ing grounds for testing all 
supplies purchased or manufactured, and for 
the Icslmg of new imcnlions and impro\c- 
ments 

Ordovices, the Latin name of an ancient 
Bntish tnbe \sho duck m the norUintstcm 
part of modem Wales 

Ordovicmn, a geological s\stcm between 
the Cambrian and the Silunan Iht lowest 
subdiMsion m the original area is iht \rcnig, 
the middle the Llandcilo, and the uppermost 
the Bala or Caradoc The> consist of gnts or 
grcywackcs, with some conglomerates, sinks, 
and two s»ell-niaTkcd limestones, of which the 
best known is that of Bala Volcanic acliMlj 
prevailed, especially in Arcnig and Bal i limes, 
and great sheets of ashes and masses of lava 
with tlie sedimentao rod s 
North Amcncan Ordoviaan is extens- 
ivcty developed, tlic l3q)c section being found 
in New York Slate Its subdivisions for the 
Bastem United Stales are 
The Amcncan Ordovicnn contains iron ores, 
caa in the upper Mississippi Valle)', tnangan* 
m Axlansas, and phosphates in Tennessee, 
the Trenton limestone and issoa- 
ated strata, supplies of natural oil and gas 
ave been obtained m remarkable abund incc 
Building stone is extracted from several of Uie 
amestone members, and sand for glass making 
, from the St Peter sandstone 
Ore Sec Ores 

Orebro, town, Orebro province, Sweden 
formerly the meeting place of 
we Die^ jhich in 1529 decreed the cstabhsh- 
ment of Lutheranism as the state religion 
weden s shoe industry has its centre here and 
new IS trade m mmmg products, p 37 c58, 

of the province, 218,598 

Oregon (probably from the Spanish Ore- 
gom, meaning ‘big-eared men,’ apphed by 
Jesuits to nauve Indians, popularly known 


as 


the ‘Web-Foot btwtv.\ onv, of the Western 
Sliles of the Umlcd Stales With extreme 
dimcn^ons of 375 m (t to v» ) ind 200 m , it 
Ins i total area of 96,690 ‘^q tii , of whicli x, 
092 arc witcr 

Oregon n divided into two dissimihr sec- 
tions hy the Cn<urnck Mountain^;, which cross 
the Stale from n to s 120 m from the coast 
Iht tit Nation of this range is from t,ooo to 
10,000 ft , several |Kal s nsmg to the kvtl of 
ptriHlual <5now Afount Hood, an extinct \ol 
cano m the n , re tchts an altitude of n 22s k 
Between the Cascade and (oisl Rutger he 
the three important valltvs of nhe StiU—thc 
W ilhmcltc, the Umjiqua, and the Rogue River 
valleys 

The Coluinhia River forms the northern 
foundarv of Oregon for ^00 m In the south 
central portion of thi Stale arc a number o! 
hies, including Upjver and l^wer KlamiUt, 
Goose, Hamev, Mtilhcur, and Cnkr laic, 
the last olit of the nwist rcmarl ible scenic 
features of America Owing to the influence 
of the Japan current and the prevailing south 
West winds, the chinitc of Western Oregon is 
milder than Uiat of I istem bt lies m the same 
latitude 

Oregon has immense lumber n.>ourccs, eom 
pnsing approMmatetv one fifUi of all timber 
m the United Stall s Doughs fir males up 
more than 50 |)crccnt of the lot i! st ind on the 
coast Hus ind the western >tllow pine also 
found here are used in micrior Imish I he cut 
of limber is the second m the United States, 
Washington being first The fruit induslr}" is 
one of the most important in the coiinlo' The 
Oregon apples are Inown all over the world, 
other fruits grown arc peaches, pears, plums 
prunes, etc Ihe annua! wheit harvest ivii 
iRCs 23,1567,000 bushels from 1,088,000 aeies 
All of the basic minerals arc in Oregon, ab 
though tlicv arc undeveloped as jet The 
gold production in 1940 was estimated at 
93,000,000 The Slate IS one of the foremost 
in the value of salmon fisheries The Astoria 
fisheries, at the mouth of the Columbia, art 
amopg the world’s greatest Grazing is ear- 
ned on chicfl> in the eastern part of the 
State Portland is the leading livestock mar- 
ket and packing center of the Paafic coaM 

The Univ'crsitv of Oregon is situated at 
Eugene, and the Oregon AgriculluraJ College, 
at Corv'allis 

The present constitution of Oregon is that 
adopted in iS 57 > preliminary to admi^^sion as 
a State, with subsequent amendments Under 
the Rtapportionmcnt Act, Oregon has 4 
Representatives in the National Congress 
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Salem IS the State capital Oregon began the 
national movement for direct primaries, the 
imtiativc and referendum, and the recall, p 
1,089,684 

The earhest explorations along the coast of 
Oregon were those of the Spaniard Ferrelo in 
1543, who probably reached a pomt as far n 
as latitude 42®, and of Sir Francis Drake m 
1579, who touclied the coast at a point one 
degree farther n In 1778 Captain Cook 
touched the coast at Nbotka Sound In 1804-6 
Lewis and Clark, sent out by the United States 
Government, explored the country from St 
Louis to the mouth of the Columbia Their 
route followed the path of the Oregon Trail, 
about 2,000 m in length, from Independence, 
Mo , to the Columbia River An Oregon Trail 
Celebration was held in 1930 In 1811 the 
Pacific Fur Company founded a post at the 
mouth of the Columbia, which was named 
Astona, after John Jacob Astor, president of 
the concern By the convention of 1818 be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, the 
territory w of the Rocky Mountams was to 
be left open to traders and settlers of both 
countries for ten years In 1827 the agree- 
ment for joint occupancy was indefinitely con- 
tinued The first agricultural settlement was 
founded by retired trappers and servants of the 
Bntish company about 1829 In 1834 Jason 
Lee founded the Methodist Mission in the 
Willamette Valley The conflicting interests of 
the British traders and the American settlers, 
aggravated the Oregon Question which threat- 
ened to involve the United States and Great 
Bntam in serious difficulties The dispute was 
settled, however, by a joint commission (1846), 
and a treaty stipulated that the forty-ninth 
parallel from the Rocky Mountains to Fuca 
Strait should constitute the boundarv between 
the Bntish and American possessions m the 
Northwest Oregon was made a Territory on 
Aug 12, 1848, and Joseph Lane, the first 
temtorial governor, arrived in March, 1849 
Oregon was admitted into the Union on Feb 

^"^Since the early forbes, Oregon has been fre- 
quently troubled by Indian upnsings, the most 
senous being the conflicts with the Shoshones 
and the Modocs From June to October, 7905, 
the Lewis and Clark Exposition was hdd m 
Portland The Columbia highway, Mt Hood, 
Crater Lake, and the Bonneville Dam are 
points of tourist interest See IV P A Writ* 
ers’ Project, Oregon (1940) 

Oregon City, aty, Oregon It is a manu- 
facturing center, produang woolen goods, 
soap, flour, paper and pulp, and lumber, enor- 


mous water power of the Willamette Falls 
being uUhzed in the various industries, p 
6,124 

Oregon Question, the dispute between the 
Umted States and Great Bntam (1818-46) 
concerning the boundary between Bntish and 
Amencan terntory on the Pacific Coast See 
Northwest BotrNDARy Dispote 

O’Reilly, John Boyle (1844-90), Insh- 
Amencan poet and journalist, was bom m 
County Meath, Ireland He settled m Boston, 
Mass , as editor of thePr/o/, an Insh-Amencan 
newspaper He reported the Fenian raid on 
Canada (1870), and m 1876 managed the 
clandestine transference of his convict associ- 
ates from West Australia to the United States 
In 1889 he was selected to dehver the poem on 
the occasion of the dedication of the monu- 
ment to the Pilgnm Fathers at Plymouth, 
Mass A statue of O’Reilly by Daniel Chester 
French was unveiled at Boston in rSpfi 
Among other works his novel Moondync was 
well received 

Orel, town, U S S R , a center for the 
gram trade It has commerce in wood, hemp, 
silk, dairy products, cattle, and leather, p 
110,567 Held by the Nazis in World War II 

Orellana, Francisco de (c 1490-C 1546)1 
Spanish explorer, was born in Trujillo, Spain 
In 1540 he accompanied Gonzalo Pizarro in 
his expedition from Quito across the Eastern 
Andes m search of treasure Arnring at the 
Napo, Orellana was sent down that river mth 
sixty men to search for provisions, but, abaiw 
doning his commander, he did not return, and 
continued down the Marafion and Amazon to 
the Atlantic, after a heroic struggle against the 
climate and the native tnbes An account ol 
his expedition, in which was described a race 
of female wamors, led to the name Amazon 
beinc given to the nver 

Orenburg, town, U S S R Three milw s 
of the town, on the Ural, is the exchange, built 
hke a citadel, where traders from European 
Russia meet with nabve merchants of me 
steppes and other regions The extrasio^ 
the Moscow-Samara Railway to Tashtend 
completed in 1904 In 1773-4 O^enbuigjas 
besieged for six months by the rebel Cossacks 
under Pugachev, p 122,000 

Ores, those mmeral compounds occurnng 
ra nature from which metals may be extracteo 
ra commercially profitable quantities W 
arc rarely pure, but are usually 
more or less earthy or rock material 
m which or with whu* they have ^n de 
posited Ores are found m ‘he ° 

Jologic age, but most frequently in the old 
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formations, and where the sedimentao rocks 
join those of Igneous ongin 

With the exception of the ores of iron and 
manganc:»c, whiA occur U5uan> in ^tnlilied 
beds, the greater proportion of mclnlliftrous 
deposits, including galena, p>*nlts, blende, 
tinstone, and tlic cobalt and zinc ores, arc of 
the nature of \cms In addition to mineral 
lodes’ or veins, the metalliferous matcnals 
ma> be disseminated more or less rcgu!arl> 
through the whole bod> of the rod , ns m the 
celebntcd banket reefs of the 1 nin5\«aal Ig- 
neous rocks also— such as granite, diabase, and 
dokntc— ma> can>» ores of gold, platinum, 
copper, mckcl, etc , disseminated throughout 
their mass 

Orestes, m ancient Greek legend, Uic son of 
Agamemnon and Cl\ Icmncslra The ^ior\ of 
Orcstc* IS told m the Chocphoroc and J 2 umer* 
tdes of Acschvlu^, the IJrctra of Sophocles, 
the Lketra, Orestes, and Iphj^cuta i« Tauns 
of Eunpidcs 


Organ, a musical instrument of great an 
bqmty fhe pnmitivc form was a set of rttd 
pipes of graduated lengths The Indrauhc 
organ, in which pressure on the bellows was 
supplied by water, is supposed to have been 
invented b> Ctcsilnus m tlic second or third 
centui> before Christ, and it was m use, to 
gethcr wath the pneumatic tvi>e, throughout 
ancient times, and occasional!} until the i^tli 
wntuxy Before the middle of the slh centur} 
the o^an is said to have been introduced intc 
™ chmthcs of Spam and England, and dunnj 
he latter half of the 7U1 century, into th( 
^ ^opc Vitahan 

^0 most characteristic features of th( 
modern organ first appear about the middle ol 
iQth century Previous to that, Bishop hac 
vented composition pedals for controlling 
jne stops, Barker, the pncumitic lever fo] 
ghtcmng the ‘touch’, CavaiUC Coll, the har 
aomc system of flue pipe voicing, and Hill 
tuba mirabihs, a powerful harmonic rcc( 
P Voiced on heavy wind pressure It is 
to Henry Wrllis that wi 
we that renaissance of organ building nhid 
nas taken place in English speaking countries 
uern and Willis were the pioneers of thi 
tubular pneumatic action, am 
iwtro-pnemnatic action was introduced b’ 
UM the early sixties Little practica 

uEvef Willis em 

dral mJi ®““®®®tully at Canterbury Cathc 
to ™ adopted . 

reimn^?'^ Hope Jonc 

reduced it in a somewhat novel form, an 


Ins system has been simplified and extensively 
u«td up to the present time Adjustable pis 
tons, invented bv Roosevelt in 1SS6, marked 
•an important advance in the pnncipk of organ 
control In pasent-da} organs the action is 
usually electro pneumatic and slops can be 
phved sunuU intously , lu stnes By the 
‘double touch,’ notes tan be emphasized with- 
out m<iing the hand from the ktv board 
Orrnnic Chemistry , a brancli of chemistry 
in winch «irt considered the compounds of 
carbon See Cm Misrrv 
Orranic Rocks, a group of rocks of organic 
ongm for which the term btogente has been pro 
posed by \ W Gralnu They art l>oth of 
plant and animal ongm, and include slell 
Iffestove, elaU, vtar!, sJtceous sttfer, peal, 
coal, d (iton accaus car!) , tic See Rocks 
Orrantsm Set Biology 
Orranisms, chanclcrislics of a living ani- 
mal or plant Set IUolocv 
Onbasius (c 326403), Greek physician 
He compiled Syiogogor /o/nece from Galen 
and others, and was Uic first to desenbe the 
«aliv iry glands 

Oriel, an antechamber, penthouse, |)orch, 
gatehouse, or lofty gallery for minstrels, dating 
from the i3Uicentury Built over gateways for 
defensive purposes, it liccamc charactcnslic of 
Tudor domestic and collegKile Gothic archi- 
tecture A bav** window is an onel window on 
the ground floor 

Orientation, tlic turning toward the East, 
or Orient, the position of worshippers facing 
toward the Last, or m Chnstian worship to- 
ward the eastern end of the church, also the 
position m which a corpse is laid m the ground, 
with the head to the w' and the feet to the c 
The practice of orientation is of prchistonc 
antiquity', and no doubt arose from pagan 
worship of the rising sun 
Ongen, surnamed Adamontius (c 185- 
2 S 4 )j one of tlie greatest of the early church 
fathers, was bom probably m Alexandria A 
I cen student of Greek philosophy, he applied 
himself also to Scriptural exegesis, in whicli he 
excelled as a teacher About 230 he settled at 
Cassarca, where he taught philosophy and 
theology for Uic next twenty years He was 
imprisoned and tortured during the Decian 
persecution (250) 

The most important of his wntings that sur- 
vive arc the Pen Archon, the first attempt at 
scientific Chnstian dogmatics, a few Ilonti- 
lies, parts of Commeniartes on Matthew, John, 
and Romans, the great apologetic treatise 
Against Cdsus, parts of the monumental 
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Bexapldf in which he laid the foundation in 
the textual criticism of the sacred wntings 
(edited by Field) 

Origcn’s theological system is a philosophy 
of revelation based on the principle that all 
elements of truth in Greek metaphysics are 
embraced and completed in Scripture, which, 
as the sole source of Chnstian dogma, admits 
of a threefold mterpretation (literal, moral, 
and spintuaJ), corresponding to the tnpartite 
nature of man 

Original Sin, a theological term, apphed to 
the radical corruption of human nature, by 
reason of which man is in himself incapable of, 
and dismclmed to, moral good, this origmal 
taint being inherited from Adam as a result of 
hisfaU 

Orinoco, river, South Amenca, rises on Pic 
Ferdinand de Lesseps m Sierra Panma, which 
separates Venezuela from Brazil, and pursues 
a n and e course through Venezuela for 1,570 
m Its basin measures 370,000 sq m In 1930, 
the Museum of the American Indian sponsored 
on expedition to the source of the Onnoco 
Previous to this expedition, no one, dunng the 
past 400 years, had traced the Onnoco to its 
headwaters 

Oriole. In North Amenca this name is 
given to the senes of beautiful and familiar 
song birds of the family Icteridae relate^ to 
the blackbirds, which are distinguished for 
their habit of building pouch-shaped, pensile 
nests of hamper fibres, grass, and similar 
flexible matenals The best known and most 
widely distributed is the Baltimore onole, the 
male of which is bnght orange yellow with 
black wings and tail 

Orion, an ancient constellation supposed 
to represent Orion clad m a hon skin for the 
chase, wearing a belt and carrying a club and , 
sword It compnses three splendid stars — | 
Rigel, Betelgeux, and Bellatnx 
Orion, in ancient Greek legend, a giant and 
a mighty hunter Upon his death he was 
placed m the heavens as a constellation 
Orissa, an ancient kingdom of India, the 
authentic history of which goes back for prob- 
ably more than a thousand years, extended 
from Bengal on the n to Godavari on the s 
The province which now bears the name forms ; 
the extreme s w portion of Bengal, and con- ' 
sists of a low fertile cohst plain traversed by | 
the Mahanadi, Brahmani, and Baitaram ! 

Orizaba, aty, state of Vera Cruz, Mexico 
n IS a iavonte resort for Mexicans and travel- 
lers because of its fine, though tropic, chmate 
ana beautiful scenery It lies lu a broad valley 


I at an elevation of 4,025 ft , and is partly sur- 
rounded by high mountains, including the 
splendid Peak of Orizaba It is one of the 
oldest towns m America, and m 1457 was tiktn 
by Montezuma i It was formerly the capital, 
and was occupied by the French m 1862, p 
391S63 

Orizaba, Peak of, or Citlaltepetl (the 
^Star Mountain*) j a dormant or extinct vol 
came mountain of Mexico It is the loftiest 
summit m the republic, and the next to the 
highest mountain in North Amenca, its eleva 
tion of 18,200 ft being surpassed only by that 
of Mt McKinley m Alaska 
Orkney Islands, a group of islands off the 
n coast of Scotland, separated from the main- 
land by the Pentland Firth They number 
nearly seventy, of which about thirty are in 
habited The total area is 37639 m .Thelaig 
est, Pomona or Mainland, contains Kirkwall, 
the capital, and Stromness, the only towns in 
the group Amongst the numerous archseo 
logical remains, the most noticeable are the 
standing-stones of Stenius and the cairn of 
Maeshowe, p 22,075 

Orlando, city, Florida The city is best 
known for its fruit-growing mdustry and as a 
tounst resort, p 36,736 
Orlando, Vittorio Emanuele, (i860}, 
Itahan diplomat, was born in Palermo When 
the Boselh government fell, owmg to the sec- 
ond Austnan invasion of Italy during the 
First World War, Orlando succeeded to 
the premiership (Oct 30, 1917) He repre- 
sented Italy at the Peace Conference (1919) 
Orlando was one of the few non-Fascists to 
serve as deputy under Mussolini 
Orleans, chief town and capital of the de- 
partment of Loire, France Interesting fea 
tures of the city are the Cathedral, destroyed 
by the Huguenots in 1567 and rebuilt from 
1601 onwards, the Hofel-de-Ville 
the museum (15th century) and the houses of 
Joan of Arc and Agnes Sorel Being on the 
high-road to Pans, and on the navigable Loire, 
Orleans is a place of commercial impoitancc 
The Celtic Genabum, Orleans was renamed^ 
by the Romans (c 272) Civitas Aurehani At 
tila besieged it (451), the Northmen sacked it 
twice (855 and 865), and the raising of the 
Enghsh siege of 1429 shed luster on the name 
of Joan of Arc, the Maid of Orleans In the 
Franco-German war it was occupied by the 
invaders, Oct ii to Nov 9, 1870, and again in 
December, p 72,069 

Orleans, island, Montgomery co , Quebec, 
m the St Lawrence River It is very popular 
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Boeotians constantly contended for its pos- 
session from the 6th century b c to 338 b c , 
when the former secured it permanently 
Orpheus, m ancient Greek legend, a son of 
the muse Calliope, was regarded as the most 
famous of the poets who lived before Homer 
He came from Thrace, and accompanied the 
Aigonautic expedition Apollo gave him a 
lyre, and the Muses taught him its use, so that 
he charmed not only wild beasts, but even the 
trees and stones of Olympus 
Orpiment, arsenic tnsulphide, AssSs, is 
foimd m nature in Hungary and the Harz 
Mts, sometimes crystallized It is usually, 
however, prepared artificially by precipitatmg 
a solution of arsenious oxide in hydrochloric 
acid by hydrogen sulphide, or better, by sub- 
liming arsemous oxide with sulphur 
Orr, Alexander Ector (1831-1914), Amen- 
can merchant, was bom in Ireland and settled 
in New York City in 1851 On the Rapid 
Transit Commission he did much to bnng 
about a feasible scheme of underground transit 
for New York City For many years he was 
prominent in philanthropic and chantable 
movements in New York City and Brooklyn 
Orrery, a machme for demonstrating the 
motions of the solar system, was probably in- 
vented by George Graham (1675-1751) An 
offspring of the orrery is the modern Tlane- 
tarium,^ a German invention of the optician 
Zeiss The first m Amenca was built (1929-30) 
on an island m Lake Michigan, off Chicago 
This instmment now is regarded as a mere toy 
Orrery, Roger Boyle, Baron Broghill and 
First Earl of (1621-79), Bntish statesman and 
dramatist, served with the royalists in Ire- 
land in the Civil War, afterwards assisted 
Cromwell in reduemg Ireland He was a mem- 
ber of Cromweirs House of Lords (1657), and 
one of the committee that recommended 
Cromwell to assume the title of king Charles 
Boyle, tourth Earl or (1676-1731), has 
been immortalized in Swift’s mock-heroic 
Battle of the Books (1695-8) He is chiefly 
noted for his part in a literary dispute with 
Bentley, who completely crushed hun by his 
Dissertation on ike Epistles of PhaJans (1697) 
John Boyle, hfth Earl or (1707-62), the 
fnend of Pope, Swift, and Dr Johnson His | 
Remarks on Swift, disfigured by mahee, is the 
first contemporary account of that wnter 

(^751) ^ r , r 

Orris Root, the roots of Ins floreniina, I 

pallida and / gennamca, pnncipally of the 
first, used as a perfume Oms is used chiefly to 
scent dentifnces and other toilet powders, its 
fragrance being violet-like 


Orthoclase is potash feldspar, often con- 
taining a considerable percentage of soda It 
IS the charactenstic feldspar of granite and 
quartz porphyry, m which it sometimes occurs 
in individuals several indies m diameter 
Orthodoxy, soundness of bebef, especially 
in religious doctrine It imphes the existence 
of the standard of theological truth, which -is 
supposed to be found in the general consensus 
of Senpture and ecdesiastical tradition But 
the theological standing of an individual is 
judged of an orthodox (or heterodox) not so 
much by appeal to any general or universal 
creed, as ratlier by reference to the particular 
formulanes of his own church Hence the 
heterodoxy of one age may become the ortho 
doxy of a later The Greek Church calls itself 
the Holy Orthodox Church 
Orthography Orthography IS properly the 
art of wntmg words according to the conven- 
tionally correct spelling The practical con- 
siderations affecting the decision as to what is 
orthographically a correct spelling have large- 
ly to do with the question of convenience and 
general utility The great majority of English 
words are now invariably spelled m one way, 
as given in the dictionanes, by educated peo- 
ple, and for these words that spelling is, in the 
present state of our language, the one ortho- 
graphically correct 

Ortler Group, of Alps, between Adda, 
Adige, and Oglio valleys, includes the glaciated 
Ortler group proper, with the Ortler (12,803 ft , 
the highest summit in the c Alps), Konigs- 
spitze, 12,655 ft, Monte Cevedale, 12,382 ft 
Ortolan, a term often used bv writers to 
desenbe some indefinite small bnd highlv es- 
teemed as a table delicacy, and sometimes 
more definitely apphed to the American reed- 
bird, or bobolink 

Orton, Edward (1829-99), Americari ge- 
ologist, born in Deposit, N Y In 1869-7S be 
was assistant state geologist of Ohio, being 
meanwhile President of Antioch College, 0 
(1872-73), and the first president of the Ohio 
Agricultural and Mechanical College (after- 
ward the Ohio State University) m 1873-81 
He was state geologist of Ohio in 1882-99 He 
was an expert on the gcologj' of oil and gas 

regions • , , a 

Orvieto, walled tn Perugia prov , Italy, 20 
m n of Viterbo It is reached by a funicular 
railway, and occupies the site of the Etruscan 
city of Volsinii Its cathedral, which dates 
from the 13th century, is one of the finest 
Gothic structures in Italy The Palazzo So 
hano 15 another noted building, p 18,20 
O S , Old style, in the calendar 


.'SlLc‘m5?1S'S's®on rf H'S 

suoervisor of the port of New York from iwi 
"ge Sver! an Snt of the M,ssour, to 1803, and naval officer from X803 untd h,. 

which It 10ms 9 m below Jcffeison City, Mo , Arthur W«lham Edgar 

after a meandering course of 494 “ > Fn^hsh poet, was born m London, 

which hes m the state of Missouri It »s na - ^ ^ ^ twenty years associated with the 

5,ble WBsaw, Mo , and has a dsW B bast known as tha 

area of iSi 444 sq ^ - niitlior of several volumes of verse, including 

Osages, North American Indians, a branch France (1872), and Mustc and Moon 

of the Siouan (Dakotan) familj, akm to he 

Omahas Thci were originally settled on the g ^ W QnUno, Canada, Ontano 

n««««„nw TW three mam sections have wnawo, ^ j _ of Toronto 


Osage river Their three mam sections have 

been mostly removed to Indian Territory 

Osaka, important industrial cit> in steam and gas fittings, pianoS; 

iral Japan, on Osaka Ba>, at the mouth of the an leather, foundry products, ane 


CO , on Lake Ontano, 30 m n e ^ 

The leading manufactures are malleable iron, 


Iral Japan, on Osaka Ba>, at the mouth of the leather, foundry products, and 

Yodo River which is intersected hr canals It wooim g , . 

Ins a modem airdrome from which regular | canned goods, p 23^ 
pvsenger, mail and freight services arc oper- 
ated Osaka IS the center ^of the automobile 
import mdu5tr\ , and of textile export trade 
for Japan It is also the center of ncc and 
tea trade, P 3 » 394 ^oo 

Osborn, Henry Fairfield ( 1857-1 WS)> 

American paleontologist, was born in Fair- 
field, Conn He became professor of biology 
m Columbia University in 1891, and was dean 
of the faculty of science in Columbia from 
1892 to 1895 He was curator of vertebrate 
paleontology m the Museum of Natural His- 
tor\, New \ork (1891-1910), and after 1Q08 
was president of the board of trustees He was 
appointed paleontologist to the Canadian and 
the U S geological surveys in 1900 
Osborne, Thomas Mott (1859-1926), 

Amencan manufacturer and penologist, Tpas 
bom m Auburn, N Y In 1914, while a mem- 
ber of the N y Commission of Prison Reform, 
he had himself committed to the Auburn State 
ftisoD, that he might make an accurate study 
of prison hte In 1914 he was made warden at 
Smg Sing, where he put mto practice a number 
of his methods of prison reiorm 
Oscar II (1829-1907), king of Sweden and, 
until, 1905, l^g of Norway also, was bom m 
Stockholm, third son of Oscar i , and succeeded 
his brother, Ring Charles XV , m 1872 The 
I'iief event of his reign was the severance of 
the umon between the two countnes of 
Scandinavia, whidx had existed since the Napo- 
leonic era Bfe was succeeded by his oldest son, 
who became King Gustavus v 
Osgood, Samuel (1748-1813), Amencan 
Pohtician, was bom in Amdover, Mass He 



Sir William Osier 

(From a charcoal drawing by John ^ 
Sargent ) 

O’Shea, Michael Vincent (1866-1932), 
American educator, was bom in Le Roy, N 
N In 1897 he accepted the professorship of 


was oom m miUjUVCir, LYLUM *** — — — r — u tt 

a member of the ConUnental Congress m the science and art of education in the 
’^780.84, first conamssumer of the U S Treas- ' versity of Wisconsin He is pronunently idenU* 
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ficd with tiniversity c\tension work His pub- 
lications include The Tratd of the Teens 
(1920), Tobacco and Mental Efficiency (1923), 
Hofw Much EngUsh Gramniar 
Oshkosh, aty, Wisconsin, county seat of 
Winnebago co , on the w shore of Lake Winne- 
Oago at the mouth of Fo\ River 76 m n w of 
Milwaukee Its natural advantages as a dis- 
tributing center and its nearness to great for- 
ests have stimulated the development of its 
lumber busmess and allied mdustnes Blmds, 
sashes, doors, wood-working machinery, furni- 
ture, grass rugs, tc'rtiles, and matdhes are 
manufactured, p 391OS9 
Osiers, a name applied to certain vaneties 
of willow grown for basket-making In the 
Umted States there are osier plantations near 
Rochester and Liverpool, N Y 

Osins, chief god of the ancient Egyptians, 
husband of Isis His mysteries and ntes were 
the most important part of Egyptian wisdom 
Under the late republic and empire his worsliip 
spread to Rome, and he was Mso worshipped 
m Greece, bemg identified with Dionysus 
Oskaloosa, aty, Iowa, county seat of 
]vrnhfisLa. CO , 56 m s e of Des Homes It is 
the seat of Penn College (Society of Fnends) 
Manufactured products include clothmg, flour, 
wagons, heaters, bnek tiles, iron and brass 
goods, fire brick and cement There are de- 
posits of coal, limestone; and fire day nearby, 
and stock, gram, and hay are grown in the 
siUTOundiBg district, p ii>024 

Osier, Sir William (1849-1919), British 
physiaan, educator, and author, was bom in 
Bondhead, Ontano, Canada In 1874, he was 
made professor of physiology and pathology at 
McGill, and remained a member of its medical 
faculty till 1884 lie was dmical professor of 
medicme at the Umversity of Pennsylvania m 
1884-5, professor of the prmciples and practice 
of medicme m the Johns Hopkms Umversity m 
1888-1905, and physiaan-m-chicf of Johns 
Hopkms Hospital during the latter penod Dr, 
Osier was Gladstoman lecturer m the Royal 
College of Physiaans, England, m 1895, and 
subsequently Cartwright lecturer at the Col- 
lege of Physiaans and Surgeons, New York 
City His success as a teacher was marked, for 
he had the faculty of arousmg his students to 
great activity and mdustry, and cf mspirmg 
them with his own enthusiasm Consult 
Cushmg’s Life of Str WtUtam Osier (2 vols 
1025) 

Oslo, formerly Chnstiama or Kristiania, 
capital cf Norway, and an episcopal see, , is 
beautifully situated at the foot of pine-cIad 
hills, on the Akers River, near its entrance mto 


Chnstiama Fjord, about 6o m from the sea 
The aty is modem m aspect, with broad 
streets, fine buildings, and electnc rail- 
ways Oslo IS the industnal center of 
Norway and handles about a third of the 
countiy^s foreign trade The falls of the Akers 
furmsh good water power, and manufacturing 
IS important, weaving, spmmng, iron founding, 
ship-building, paper millmg, and tobacco man- 
ufactures are earned on In 1924 the National 
Assembly of Norway almost unanimously de- 
aded to discard the name Chnstiama and re- 
sume the old name Oslo, p 253,124 

Osman I (r258-i326), founder of the Os- 
manli or Ottoman empire, the son of a Turk- 
ish chief In 1301 he assumed power, and 
welded together various Turkish and Tartar 
tnbes into a state, the people of which called 
themselves Osmanli, corrupted into Ottoman 
Osmena, Sergio (1S78- ), President 

of the Philippines In 1934 he was elected 
Vice-President, and again in 1941 The U S 
Congress and President deciecd that Quezon, 
the President, and Osmena should remain in 
office until the Japanese were dri\ en out On 
Qaezon^s death in Aug 1944 Osmena became 
President, defeated for reelection in 1946 
Osmiridium is an alloy of osmium and 
indium, found native in platimferous sands 
It IS used for tipping gold pens, for delicate 
bearings instead of luby, and for drawplates 
for making gold and silver wire 
Osmium, Os 191, an clement of the plati- 
num, family that occurs in river sands in the 
Urals, and in North and South America 
Osmosis, the piocess of diffusion which 
takes place through a septum or membrane 
(parchment) separafang two liquids of di - 
ferent density or concentration Osmosis 
takes place through ammal and vegetable 


(nembranes 

Osnabruck, town, Prussia, in the province 

ifIIanovcr,3im ne of Munster Interesting 

eatures are a fine cathedral of the izth-rstb 
entuncs, llie 1 lanen-Kirche (14th centuiy;, 
he Pvatliaus (xsth century), m whici were 
arned on negotiations for the Peace of esc- 
fhaha Cigars, chemicals, nails, machineiy, 
nd musical instruments are manufacturea. 


sprey, or Fish-Hawk, a fish-catchmg 
of prey, the only member of its genus, ana 
ist cosmopolitan in distribution, being 
■ abundant in North Amenca The osprey 
[Is not only on scacoasts, but beside 
„vm all oyor 
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swooping upon them and snatching them up m 
Us talons 



Osprey 

Osroenei Osrhoene, or Orrhoenei a dis- 
tnct of anaent Mesopotamia Its capital ^as 
Edessa 

Owa, a mountain of Northern Thessaly m 
anaent Greece The anaents placed the seat 
of the Centaurs and Giants in the neighbor- 
hood of Pdion and Ossa 
Ossendowski, Ferdinand Anthony (1876- 
)» Pohsh traveller and wnter, was bom m 
'Vitebsk After the outbreak of the Com- 
munist Revolution he was made financial ad- 
to General Kolchak m Sibena and after 
the fall of the Kolchak government he made his 
^ay to Mongolia disguised as a peasant^ an 
^ount of which is in Beasts, Men and Gods 
'^^3) I also wrote The Devils (1938) 
♦L^n**?* Oism, the great heroic poet of 
me welic people, who was the son of Firm 
a celebrated hero who flounshed 
m the third century An To the majonty of 
^pie Ossian is known throng the pubhca- 
of James Macphcrson, who between 1760 
“a 1763 pubbshed Fmgal and Temora, epic 
p ems purporting to be translahons of poems 
wm^sed by Ossian, son of Fmgal The 
wth seems to be that these so called transla- 
T essentially the composiUons of 




Ossification, the formation of bone Most 
leprraented by cartilage 
^ fomphcated senes of changes be- 
trai^omed into bone In the larger 
f at least three centers of 

-safiation are found-one m the sh<ift. and 
one at each extremity 

co^ town, New YorL, m Westchester 
tom Hudson River, 

Cmton At this pomt the 

with an sT^***^^ ^ earned on a stone arch 
Near thp*«^* the water 

State Pnson.“ Js!99“ ^ 

PaSatn/'*"**" (i6«>-8s), Dutch genre 
3ud Rtud1^^ ^®ni m Haarlem, 

“na studied under Frans Hals His favonte 


subjects arc farmyards, the intenors of rustic 
hovels and houses, and beer shops, and vigor 
and close observation, with skilful manage- 
ment of lights, are his noticeable characteris- 
tics 

Ostade, Isaac (1621-49}, I^utch painter, 
brother of Adrian, was born in Haarlem, and 
Avas a pupil of his brother, whose stjle he 
closely followed, but after 1643 he struck out 
a path for himself, and excelled in roadside 
scenes, ivintcr landscapes, village street life, 
and similar subjects 

Ostend, seaport town and fashionable 
watering place, Belgium, in the province of 
West Flanders, on the North Sea, 63 tn e of 
Dover, and 77 m bv rail n w of Brussels Os- 
tend IS an active place of transport traffic 
(butter, rabbits, o>stcrs, and the like), and 
the resort in the season — ^July to September — 
of many tourists from other parts of Europe 
and from the United States It is, moreover, 
an important fishing station, and has a good 
school of navigation In World War I, after 
the capture of Brussels it served as the tem- 
porary capital of Belgium, but was taken by 
the German forces and was frequently the 
object of air-raids and bombardment The 
Bdgians reentered it in October, 1918 
Ostend Manifesto, in American history, a 
document drawn up at Ostend on Oct 18, 
1854, and signed by the Amencan ministers to 
Great Britain,^ France, and Spain It advo- 
cated the sale of Cuba by Spam to the United 
States 

Ostenso, Martha (1900- ), Am author, 
born Norway , ed Columbia , writes of farm 
people in Wild Geese (1925) , The Datk Dawn 
(1926) , The Mod Corews (1927) , The Stone 
^Fteld {1937) > 0 River, Remember (1043) 

Osteopathy, a S3rstem of health and healing 
based on the pnnaples that (i) the normal 
hvmg body makes its own remedies to fight 
lU-health, and (2) the body is a vital machine 
whose abihty so to fight depends upon its 
bemg m correct adjustment Apart from infec- 
tious diseases, there is another field in which 
osteopathy is effective, including neuritis 
and neurahga, lumbago and saatica, foot 
troubles, disturbances of the speaal senses, 
and interference with the fimctions of glands, 
organs and systems 

After the announcement of his discovery of 
osteopathy m 1874, Ur Andrew Taylor Still 
went from Kansas to Kirksville, Mo For 
several years he went from town to town m 
Missoun and Iowa, treating diseases of all 
kmds by his new method and effectmg many 
remarkable cures More and more, patients 
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came from distant parts, until he was totally 
unable to care for them, and in 1892 he or- 
ganized the American School of Osteopathy 
from which the first class was graduated m 
1894 

Although osteopathy met with considerable 
opposition, its growth was rapid It was intro- 
duced into Hawau in 1897, mto Canada m 
1898 and IS now practised m Australia, China 
and Japan, as well as m Great Bntam and Ire- 
land and continental Europe In 1939) there 
were six colleges of osteopathy in the United 
States There are 10,000 or more osteopathic 
physicians in the United States, organized into 


Ostracoda, an order of mmute Crustacea, 
in which the body is enveloped m a bivalve 
shell and the abdomen is rudimentary 
Ostrich, a name apphed botli to the true 
African ostnch {Siruthto) and to the Rhea 
or American ostnch The African ostriclies 
are the largest of the Ratitic or miming birds, 
and mdeed the largest of existmg birds The 
ostnch prefers dry, sandy wastes, or regions 
covered by low bush The long neck gives a 
wide range of vision, and the birds m the wild 
state are extremely shy and wary The food 
of the ostnch in the wild state consists of grass, 
leaves, seeds, and fmit, imngled to a greater 



©EM Newman, irom Publishers Photo Service 

Oslo, Norway Plaza Before the Houses of Parliament 


the Amencan Osteopathic Assoaation and 
state and local soaeties 
Ostia, a aty of Latium and the harbor of 
ancient Rome, at the mouth of the Tiber, 14 
m sw of Rome It first acquired importance 
from Its salt works, and afterward as the port 
where the Sicihan, Sardmian, and Afncan 
corn shipped for Rome was landed 

Ostracism, a nght exercised by the people 
of Athens of bamshmg for a time any person 
whose services, rank, or wealth appeared to 
be dangerous to the hberty of his fellow citi- 
zens, or mconsistent with their political equah- 
ty. 


or less extent with ammal matter Like all 
mnmng birds, the ostrich is polygamous, the 
male consorting usually wnth fro^ two to seven 
females There is no trae nest, the hens be- 
longing to one cock deposit their eggs in com 
mon m a shallow excavation m the sand, dug 


the male . 

^anous contradictory statements have been 
ie m regard to the part played by 
js m incubation, but there is no doabt tint 
cock alone undertakes this task at nig 
nng the day incubation is necessary omy 
he cooler parts of the ostneh’s range, ^se- 
!re the eggs are merely left to the heat 0 
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facture of shade cloth, matches, kmtted goods, 
boilers and engines, oil-well supphes, sashes 
and blinds The city is an important port, 
with a breakuater, several large elevators, and 
4 m of wharves, it carnes on trade with Cana- 
da, particularly m importing lumber and ex- 
porting coal, p 22,062 
Oswego, city, Kansas, county seat of La- 
bette CO , on the Neosho River, and the Mis- 
soun, Kansas and Texas and the St Louis-San 
Francisco Railroads, 60 m s w of Fort Scott 
An abundance of natural gas and water poner 
IS used in the manufacture of flour and lumber 
products, p 1,953 

Oswego Tea, a name given to several speaes 
of Monarda They belong to the natural order 
Labiatae, somewhat resemble mints in ap- 
pearance, have an agreeable odor, and are 
much visited by bees 

Otago, provincial district, at the southern 
end of South Island, N Z It is 160 m long 
by 190 m broad, and has an area of 25,487 sq 
m Otago produces one-third of the gold of 
New Zealand, also oats and rye, p 85,420 
Otaheite See Tahiti 
Otalgia, or pam in the ear, is a term proper- 
ly used of neuralgia 

Otho, or Otto (912-973), sumamed the 
Great, Holy Roman emperor, was the son of 
Henry i , whom he succeeded m 936 The pnn- 
cipal events of his reign were rolhng back the j 
mvasion of the Magyars, whom he defeated 
on the Lechfeld, near Augsburg ( 95 S)> and 
two expeditions into Italy 
Otho II , or Otto (955-9S3), Holy Roman 
emperor, was the son of Otho i , whom he suc- 
ceeded in 973 Otho crossed the Alps into 
Italy, and made himself master of Apulia and 
Calabria, but the dispossessed Greeks, having 
summoned to their aid the Saracens of Sicily, 
defeated bun near Cotrone in Calabna (982) 
Otho III , or Otto (980-1002), Holy Roman 
emperor, succeeded his father, Otho zi , at the 
age of three, and was crowned by Pope Grego- 
ry v m 996 After he had appointed his own 
tutor, Gcrbert, pope as Sylvester n , the young 
emperor^s ascetic observances and dreams of 
reviving the glories of the ancient Roman em- 
pire were mpped in tlie bud by a fresh out- 
break of the restless Italians 
Otho IV (1174-1218), Holy Roman em- 
peror, ^ as the son of Henry the Lion, Duke of 
Bavana, and Matilda, daughter of Henry n of 
England He was in 1197 chosen German king 
Otho was elected emperor, and was crowned at 
Rome by Pope Innocent rrr in 1209 
Otis, Fessenden Nott (1825-1900), A.men- 
can physician, was bom at Ballston Spa, N Y 


His numerous suigical mvendons mdude the 
urcthrometer and the dilating catheter 
Otis, Harrison Gray (1765-1S48), Amen- 
can orator and statesman He was a nephew 
of James Otis, and was bom m Boston In 
1817 he was elected to the Federal Senate, 
where he distmguished himself in the debates 
over the Alissoun question In 1823 be was 
the Federahst candidate for governor of Mas- 
sachusetts and was defeated, and in 1829 wis 
elected mayor of Boston 
Otis, James (1725-83), patnot leader in the 
Amencan Revolution, bom m West Barn- 
stable, Mass In May, 1761, he was chosen a 
representative from Boston to the General 
Court, and was thenceforth prominent and in- 
creasingly active m the revolutionary agita- 
tion Of his pamphlets, that entitled Tht 
Rights of the British Colonies Asserted and 
Prooed (1764), is the most notable In Ma}^, 
1766, he was dected speaker of the House, but 
the doice was n^atived by Gov Hutchinson 
On Sept 4, 1769, he published m the Boston 
Gazette a violent attack on the commissioners 
of customs appomted under one of the Town- 
shend acts of 1767 The foUowmg evemng he 
was brutally assaulted m a coffee-house by 
John Robinson, one of the commissioners, rc- 
! ceivmg a cut on the head, from the effects of 
i which he never recovered His public career 
virtually ended at this time, though he did 
not finally retire from the House of Repre- 
sentatives until 177^1 remainder 

of his life he was, save at intervals, insane 
Otis, Norton P (1S40-1905), American 
manufacturer, was bom at Halifax, Vt He 
was a son of Elisha G Otis, inventor of the 
*Otis elevator,’ and with his brother Charles 
succeeded to the management of the manu- 
facturing business From i 9®3 ^ 9^5 he was 

U S Congressman from the igth New York 
distnct In 1900 he was appomted president of 
the N Y Commission to the Pans E^osition 
Otitis, inflammation of the tympanic cavity 
of the ear 

Otoliths, arc concretions of calaum car- 
bonate w^hich occur within the lab3rnnth of 
the ear in all vertebrates The function is 
doubtless the stimulating of the sensoo cells 
which line the mtemal ear when its fluid is 
throwm into vibration 
Otranto, town, Lecce prx)\ince, ^ 

the west shore of the Strait of Otranto Tnc 
rumed castle has been immortalwed by \\al- 
pole in his novel, Castle of Otranto j p ^lOSS 
Otsego Lake, small lake in Otsego co ^ew 
York, source of the Susquehanna River 
Ottawa, city, capital of the Dominion 0 
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tnbutary of the Mississippi, nses in Western 
Arkansas, and Sows s e to its entrance into the 
Red River 3ust above the junction of the latter 
with the Mississippi Length, 545 in , drainage 
area, X9,X38 sq m It is navigable to Camden, 
Arkansas 

Oudh, or Ajodhya, city, near Faizabad, 
United Provinces, India, on the nght bank of 
the Gogra, 77 m e of Lucknow The aty is 
small (about 12,000), but its Jam temples at^ 
tract about 500,000 pilgnms at the annual fair 

Ouida, mm de plume of Louise de la 
Rameg (1840-1908), Englidi novelist, bom at 
Bury St Edmunds Among her numerous 
novels the best are Chandos (1866), Under 
Tm Flags (1867), and Moths (1880) From a 
literary pomt of view full of defects in style, 


Ounce, or Snow Leopard uncta)^ a 
near ally of the leopard, inhabiting the high 
mountam regions of Central Asia 

Ouse, nver, Yorkshire, England, is formed 
by the umon of the Swale and the Ure m the 
immediate vicinity of the village of Borough- 
badge It is 57 m long, and is navigable to 
York 

Ouse, Great, nver, England, uses in the 
southwestern part of Northamptonshire, the 
mam stream being conducted for the last few 
! miles through an artifiaal channel, the £au 
Brink The nver is 160 m long and is navig- 
able to Bedford 

Ouseley, Sir Frederick Arthur Gore 
(1825-89), English musical conqioser, chiefly 
of sacred music, was bom m London and be- 



Photo Courtesy of Canadian Pacific 

Ridea i Hall, Ottaizia Residence of the Governor-General of Canada * 


Ooida’s books show a vigor and a certam power 
of character drawing, combmed with anongm- 
ahty and dexterity m plot and treatment, 
whidi account for their populanty Her Dog 
of Flanders (1872) and The Ntimherg Stove are 
charming stones for duldren 
Ouija Board, a rectangular piece of pohshed 
wood on which are msenbed the letters of the 
alphabet, the numerals, and the words yes and 
no On this board is placed a small tnangle of 
wood mounted on three legs and on tins tn- 
anglc the persons using the board place their 
hands lightly When questions are asked, this 
triangle moves, presumably with no voliUon 
on the part of thositters, stoppmg at the words 
yes or no or at the letters which spell out the 
inswer it wishes to convey 
Ounce, a umt of weight, ongmally, as it 
now }& m troy weight, the twelfth part of a 
pound, but m avoirduDois the rdth part 


came (1856) vicar of St Michael^ Tenbuiy 
The whole of his fortune was devoted to the 
endowment of St Michael's College, Tenbuiy, 
for the timing of chonsters, and to this college 
he left his valuable musical library 

Outcrop, m geology, the name given to the 
edges of strata as they appear or crop cut at 
the surface 

Outlawry, a term meanmg putting one 
beyond the protection of the law of the land 
by a regular process The process has not been 
used m the United States smee the Revolution 
[The popular apphcation of this name to a 
notonous criminal, who contmues his crimes 
m deflance of the state, is now technically 
correct 

Outposts are detachments thrown out by 
TOdies of troops when halted to secure them 
from surprise and to allow of their taking rest 
m safety Patrols are largely used m con- 
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ncction uith outposts Those used for this 
purpose are sm dl pirtics of tuo or more men 
under a non-commissioned ofliccr, sometimes 
accompinied by in officer 

Ourcl The name ourcl-cock is applied by 
Shakespeare to the blackbird 

0 \Ampo, or Ovaxnbo, an African people, 
v,ho, \v2Ui the kindred Ovahcrcro, constitute 
Uit southvrcslcm division of the Bantu family 
Thc> number a 1 >out 100,000, and arc agncul- 
tunsls Physically llicy arc a fine race — tall, 
robust, wiUi regular features and bnght, in- 
Iclligcnt cviircssion 

Ovary, the ovum or cgg-producing organ 
1 he adult human ovaries arc somcwliat al- 
mond shaped bodies, about an inch and d half 
m length, each attached by ligaments both to 
the uterus and to a Fallopian tube They may 
be absent, or never develop functionally 
They arc sometimes the sites of evsts or tu- 
mors, or become mfiamed or displaced In 
serious eases of disease the ovaries ire some- 
times removed by operation (ovariotomy) 
The rcmoMl of one ovary docs not prc\ent 
subsequent pregnancy, provided the remain- 
ing oviry^ IS healthy 

In mammals generally the ovary displays es- 
scntiilly tlic sime structure as in man, but in 
other vertebntes it is histologically simpler 
In botany, the ovary is the loner part of tlic | 
pistil of a flov cr It is really the hollow of a 
carpel, and it is tlic organ which contains the 
ovules, or as yet unfertilized seeds See 
rtOWER. 

Ovation, the honors accorded at ancient 
Rome to a successful general whose adueve- 
ments were not held wortliy of a regular tn- 
umph 

Oven, an endosed chamber for bread-baking 
and cooking generally It requires to be equab- 
ly heated, and miy be cither internally or ev 
temally fired The original type of oven is of 
the former kind 

Oven-bird In the United States, the gol- 
den-crowned Hhrush,* one of the wood- 
warblers It IS bold and familiar, and builds its 
peculiar ovcn-likc nest by preference near a 
human habitation 

Overbeck, Johann Friedrich (1789-1869), 
German painter, bom at Lubeck His greatest 
work m fresco is the Vtston of SC Francis, at 
Assisi The delicacy of feelmg which marks his 
work appears to perfection m his water-color 
drawings and cartoons on religious subjects 
His name is inseparably connected with the 
revival of Roman Catholic art 

Overijssel, prov, Netherlands, between 
Zuyder Zee and Prussian provinces Hanover 


and Wcstphalui Dairying, fishing, cotton 
manufacture, and bncLmaking are chief indus- 
tries Cap Zwolle, p s^3>i89 
Over-production is a term much used in 
recent economic discussion to denote a con- 
dition, possibly theoretic, of a surplus of su^ 
ply both m igncultural products and m factory 
output m excess of tlic demand for such pro- 
ducts A concrete example was the excess of 
cotton produced year after year m face of a 
decreasing demand This was first met by the 



Government at Washington by purchase and 
retirement from the market of a tremendous 
number of bales of cotton, running far into the 
millions The theory was that this act would 
stabilize the market and tend to raise the price 
of cotton to a figure at which the growers 
could make a fair profit When even tins 
measure faded, under conditions of the world 
economic depression, to produce the desired 
results, two more steps were token (x) the re- 
striction of planting and harvesting by the in- 
dividual growers, as, for instance, the plough- 
ing under of evciy third row of cotton, and (2) 
in 1934 the payment by Federal agencies to 
the farmers of sums in the form of a \irtual 
‘bonus’ for not planting a portion of their 
acreage All this was done in the belief that 
there was an actual condition of over-produc- 
tion of cotton, in excess of possible demand 
Cotton was not the only product treated m 
this manner An excess of pork products was 
handled in a similar way An apparent future 
surplus of atrus fruits caused the discussion 
of a plan to hmit annual production to 7S 
cent of its present total 
These examples show the theory with expen 
mental remedies m application But tiie con- 
dition and Its cure is not simple, nor has there 
been suffiaently long expenmentation to 
justify conclusions as to the success of these 
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^ manufactured products are flour, foundry and 
machme shop products, canned goods, butter- 
tubs, chums The city is in the centre of the 
]\^inne5ota dairy district and has a large agri- 
cultural trade and four large nurseries, p 
3,694 

Owego, village, New York, county seat of 
Tioga CO , at the junction of Owego Creek 
with the Susquehanna River Its fine location, 
at the gateway of the picturesque Finger 
Lakes region, has made it an attractive place 
of residence and a summer resort Owego is 
the center of a nch farming country and has a 
large lumber trade and a number of creamer- 
ies, p s,o68 

Owen, Robert (1771-1858), Welsh soaahst 
and philanthropist, was bom m Newtown, 
Montgomeryshire He purchased a factory at 
New Lanark, Lanarkshire, where he labored 
with constant zeal to teach his employees the 
advantages of thrift, cleanliness, and good 
order, and orgamzed a sjrstem of education in 
eluding infant schools of which he was the pio 
neer in the United Kingdom Having become 
mterested in the co-operative idea, he went in 
1824 to the Umted States, where he estab 
hshed a community at New Harmony, In- 
diana This proved a failure 

Owen, Robert Dale (1801-77), American 
aocial reformer, son of Robert Owen, was born 
in Glasgow, Scotland From 1828 to 1832 he 
edited in New York City the Free Inquirer^ a 
wedJy socialistic and agnostic periodical He 
then removed to New Harmony, Ind , served 
in the Indiana legislature (1835-8), was U S 
representative from Indiana (1843-7), and in 
that capacity secured the passage of a resolu- 
tion relating to the occupation of Oregon, 
which was afterward effective m settlmg the 
northwestern boundary question He was 
promment in the organization of the Smith- 
soman Institution m Washington, and became 
one of Its regents From 1853 to 1858 he was 
successively U S charge d'affaires and minis- 
ter at Naples 

Owen, Robert Latham (1856- ), Amer- 

ican legislator, was bora m Ljmchburg, Va 
In 1885-9 he was U S Indian agent for the 
Five Civilized Tribes m Indian Territory He 
was the autlior of an act of Congress givmg 
citizenship to Indians in Indian Terntory 
Owen, Ruth Bryan (1885- ), author, 

lecturer, was born m Jacksonville, 111 , the 
daughter of Wilham Jennings Bo an She 
was a member of the 71st and 72nd Congress- 
es (1929-33), from the 4th Flonda Distnct 
She u as United States minister 10 Denmark, 
1933-1936 


Owensboro, city, Kentucky, county seat of 
Daviess co , on the Ohio River It has an ex- 
tensive trade m coal and clay, and is one of the 
largest leaf and strip tobacco markets in the 
Umted States, p 30,245 
Owl, any of a certain group of nocturnal 
birds of prey The head is large and the neck 
thin, the great eyes are surrounded by a char- 
acteristic radiatmg disc of feathers, and there 
may be also a tuft of feathers above them, 
forming the so-called Ws' or horns Owls 
are extremely useful in agricultural communi- 
ties, as they destroy great numbers of nuce and 
insects mjurious to crops 
Of N American owls the best known are the 
great homed, or hoot owl (JSudo virgtmanus), 
the grajash barred owl (Syrmwn neduhsum), 
both widely distributed, and the still more 
common and familiar httle mottled ow^ (il/cgu- 
scofs asro) which is sometimes pure gray, some- 
times almost iVholly pale red, and sometimes 
a mixture of the two colors 
Oxahe Acid (C00H)2, a dibasic aad oc- 
curring in plants, notably wood sorrel It is 
manufactured commercially Ipr the action of 
air on sawdust m presence of a mixture of 
caustic potash and soda Oxalic acid is poison- 
ous, hkc otiicr strong acids, and is sometimes 
taken by mistake owing to its resemblance to 
Fpsom salts In cases of poisoning, adminis- 
tration of lime water or chalk, 'followed by 
castor oil, is probably the safest treatment 
Oxalic aad is used in calico-prmtmg, and for 
cleaning brass 

Oxalis, a genus of herbaceous plants, be- 
longing to the order Geraniaceae Many of the 
speaes thrive in dry, sandy soil in warm situa- 
tions 

Oxford Mumcipal and parhamentary 
borough, episcopal see, and county town of 
Oxfords^e, England, is situated at the junc- 
tion of the Thames and the Cherwell, 55 m 
wnw of London Though mainly famous 
as the seat of the oldest Enghsh university, 
the city has a separate history of its own It 
owes Us importance as commanding one of the 
chief fords of the Thames In the 12th century 
the presence of students at Oxford begins to be 
recorded, and the first trace of academic or- 
ganization occurs m 1214 By the end of the 
century there were 4,000 students In the 
i4th century Oxford was second to no uni 
vereity in Europe as a home both of scholastic 
philosophy and of natural science, the names 
of Duns Scotus and Roger Bacon are famous 
Under Laud, both as president of St John's 
(1611-21) and as chancellor of the University 
(1630-41), It became a high church ami loysbst 
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access to the nudland coal fields Agriculture 
IS the chief industry Oxfordshire was tlie scene 
of important events during John’s reign, and 
dunng the Civil Wars Area, 744 sq m , p 
129,059 

Oxidation, primanly a cheimcal reaction in 
which oigrgen is combined with a substance, as 
when mercunc oxide is formed from mercury 
sHg+Oa — 2HgO The term is also used in a 
wider sense to mdude those reactions m which, 
by the combination of a negative element or 
removal of hydrogen or a positive element, 
a compound is obtained corresponding to a 
bgher degree of oxidation, although o^gen 
itself IS not added 

Oxides, the compounds formed by the union 
of oxygen with other elements or with com- 
pound radicals They are of very common 
natural occurrence, many of them havmg 
been produced by the action of the atmospher- 
ic oxygen Examples are water, HsO , silica, 
SiOs, hsematite, FcaOa, pyrolusite, MnOs, 
and carbon dioxide, COs See Oxvgen and 
the various elements 

Oxpeckers, Beef-Eaters, or Buffalo Birds 
{Buphaga), passerme birds belongmg to the 
starlmg family, which feed on the parasites 
that infest domestic cattle The genus is re- 
stricted to Africa 

Oxy— acetylene Flame, the product of a 
mixture of oxygen and acetylene gases as 
used in a blow-pipe or torch when a very high 
temperature is required In the best sohd fuel 
furnaces the highest temperature attamed is 
about 3,000® r , the oigr-hydrogen flame gives 
about 4,000®, while the oxy-acetylene flame 
reaches 6,300® r , and is the hottest known 

The oxy-acetylene flame is used for the direct 
autogenous weldmg of steel, and as a substitute 
for soldering and brazing It is also used for 
cutting and tnmmmg masses of metal, such as 
armor plates 

Oxychlorides, or Basic Chlorides, are 
compounds that may be considered as consist- 
mg of a chlonde and an oxide or hydroxide 
at the same time Bismuth oxychloride, or 
‘pearl white’ (BiOCl), and antimony oxy- 
chloride (SbOCl) are examples 

,Oxygen> O, 1600, one of the chemical ele- 
ments, gaseous at ordmary temperatures, is of 
great importance on account of its partiapa- 
tion m the chemical processes associated with 
bfe, and m combustion The name (the Greek 
words meamng ‘sour’ and ‘to produce’), was 
given by Lavoisier, mdicating the erroneous 
view that it is a necessary constituent of all 

aads , 

Oxygen was first obtamed by Stephen Hales 


m 1727, but he failed to recognize it as a new 
element Pnestly discovered it m 17,74, when 
heating mercuric oxide ivith the aid of a 'burn 
mg glass ’ Oxygen is the most abundant and 
widely distributed element, comprising nearly 
half of the eartli’s crust Air is about 1-5 oxy- 
gen by volume, and water, its compound wth 
hydrogen, is about 8-9 by weight Oxides, 
sihcates, and carbonates are its principal 
mineral compounds — as sand, clay, chalk, 
limestone, marble, etc In combination 
with carbon and hydrogen, or carbon, hydro- 
gen, and mtrogen, it enters into the structure 
of all animal life, being an important constitu- 
ent of sugar, starch, fats, albumen, all carbo- 
hydrates, and proteids, woody fiber, etc The 
human body contains about 66 per cent It is 
a constituent of all acids, bases, and salts ex- 
cept the halogen acids, the hahde salts, andia 
I few others 

Oxygen, at atmospheric pressure, is a sohd 
below — 227® c , a hquid between — 227® c and 
— i82®c , and a gas above — 182® c Gaseous 
oxygen is colorless, odorless, and tasteless 
Chemically, oxygen is very active, capable of 
combming with all the elements except bro- 
mine, fluonne, and the mert elements of the at- 
mosphere, forming oxides, and generally with 
the hberation of large quantities of energy It 
IS, for this reason, the supporter of combustion 
No ordmary combustion can take place witn- 
out oxygen A ton of good anthraate coal, foi- 
example, requires 2 ^ tons of oiygen to con- 


sume it 

The function of oxygen m respiration is 
similar, though greatly moderated, and it is 
.g seutiiil to all animal life A healthy man at 
rest consumes daily about 25 cubic ft (about 2 
jounds) It passes through the membranes of 
he lungs mto the blood, and is taken up in 
oose combination by the hiemoglobin of the 
■ed blood corpuscles, giving the bright appear- 
ince to artenal blood Oxygen is thus earned 

0 all parts of the body, in the circulation, and 
s given up to enter into the vanous combina- 
jons as required m the tissues, the heat liber- 
ited in these reactions serving to mamlam the 
,ody temperature Violent physical exercise 
auses rapid oxidation m the Ussues, and res- 
Miation IS automatically quickened .Animals 
ire not capable of breathing pure oxygen, 
.owever Fishes obtain ^eir 0^^“ 

heir nils from that held m soluUon m the 
vater Oxygen is exhaled by the green leav 

1 SanSl?sunhght Under suitable coni 

io£, oxygen may be converted into its alio 
XSro^rFlanie is produced by the 
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sorted to Speaalized oyster fishenes on van- 
ous plans are now in operation in about thirty- 
five countries, and considerably more than 
half of the world’s annual crop is taken from 
these artificial beds In Puget Sound, on the 
Pacific Coast, the average temperature of the 
water is so low that the oyster does not spawn, 
and the beds are kept up by annual planting 
of seed oysters, whidi are brought in immense 
quantities from Atlantic waters Many at- 
tempts have been made to mtroduce the Amer- 
ican oyster mto European waters, but thus far 
all have failed, owing, it is beheved, to the 
greater sahmty of the European seas 

The oyster crop of the North Atlantic great- 
ly exceeds that of all other oyster fishenes com- 
bined, amountmg to 17,000,000 bushels out of 
a world total of 22,000,000 bushels The larg- 
est known oyster ground in the world is Chesa- 
peake Bay, with Long Island Sound second 
Consult Bulletins of the U S Fish Com- 
mission 

Oyster Bay, town, New York, m Nassau 
CO , on an udet of Long Island Sound Steam- 
boats ply to New York m summer It is a 
fashionable and popular summer resort, con- 
tammg many fine mansions of New York’s 
aristocracy, and the home of the late Theodore 
Roosevelt The peace plempotentianes of 
Russia and Japan met here m 1905, P 43,594 

Oyster-catcher IBaematopus) , a genus of 
birds of the family Charadrudae, dosely allied 
to the plovers The common Amencan species 
IS B palltatus, found m the South Atlantic 
States and tropical America It is about 19 
inches long and its head, neck, and mantle are 
blade, the other parts mostly white It hves 
on shore molluscs and manne worms and Ia3^ 
three or four eggs of a yellowish color, with 
darker tints B baehmam is a black speaes 
found on the Pacific coast 

Ozaka. See Osaka 

Ozanam, Antoine Frederic (1813-53) > 
French historical wnter He studied at Lyons 
and Pans, and m 1841 was appointed to fill 
the chair of foreign hterature at the Sorbonne 
In 1833 he mduced some of his fellow students 
to join hirn m visitmg and personally serving 
the poor, thus foundmg the Conferences of St 
Vmcent, de Paul, a soaety which has now 
spread over the world, and which has become 
one of the most important organizations of 
lay Roman Catholics 

Ozark Mountains, a plateau region m the 
Mississippi Valley, averaging about 2,000 ft in 
height, which covers the greater part of South- 


ern Missouri and Northern Arkansas, and ex- 
tends mto Kansas and Oklahoma The Ozarks 
are heavily timbered m the southern portion, 
and are reputed to be nch m nuneial de- 
posits 

Ozocerite, also called Mineral Wax or 
Native Paraffin, a mixture of hydrocarbons — 
usually between CisHu and Cs^Hss in compo- 
sition — ^which is found naturally m Gahaa, 
Turkestan, and Utah It vanes from a trans- 
parent, soft, yellow sohd to a hard, dark, resm 
ous substance The sohd product, or cerasui, 
is employed m the manufacture of candles, and 
mixed with mdia rubber as an insulating ma- 
tenal 

Ozone, an aliotropic form of the element 
oxygen, named from the Greek word ‘to smeU,’ 
gaseous at ordinary temperatures, was first 
observed by van Marum in 1785, and investi- 
gated m X840 by Schonbeui It is claimed that 
ozone IS present m the air at great heights, on 
mountams, at the seashore, in forests of pine, 
and, m general, m regions remote from human 
habitation — ^and particularly after thunder 
storms 

Ozone IS found m the oxygen hberated by 
the electrolysis of water, and can be detected 
frequently m o^gen set free from its oxides or 
other compounds It has a famt blue color, 
and a strong, characteristic, penetrating odor 
rescmbhng chlorme Tlie odor is noticeable 
near an object which has just been struck by 
lightning, and m the neigh Whood of clectneal 
maclunes and arc lamps when m operation 
j The odor commonly attributed to phosphorus 
I IS really that of ozone Ozone is unstable, 
i becoming oxygen slowly at 50® c, and in- 
stantaneously at 300® c , 2 volumes yielding 
3 of oxygen The general chemical action is as 
an oxidizer, and it differs from oxygen chiefly in 
that it IS more active Many reactions that 
take place with oxygen only at high tempera- 
tures proceed readily with ozone at ordinary 
temperatures 

Because of its abibty to form oxides readily 
and at ordinary temperatures, ozone is finding 
an extensile fidd of application, chief of which 
is the punfjnng of drinking water Large 
water-punfymg plants arc already ra opera- 
tion, m more than 40 towns in Europe and 
America The water is atomized in the 
ence of ozonized air, or ozonized air is forced 
through the water Ozone is also used f« an 
purification as in theatres, subwaj-s, office, 
laundnes, cold-storage refrigerators, and the 
like. 
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P» the x6th letter of the alphabet, is the 
voiceless labial stop, before utterance the 
breath is cut oS by the closing of the lips 
Like other stops, it tends to become spirant 
IS used as a sign for / It may also change 
mto the voiced labial stop b in modem 
Greek, for example, it is pronounced b after 
m {cj ^cupboard’) In English p becomes si- 
lent before certain related consonants {‘re- 
ceipt,* ‘pneumatic’) v By this Greek let- 
ter IS indicated m mathematics the ratio of 
the circumference of a arde to its diameter, 
which enters into so many mathematical ex- 
pressions The arcumference and diameter 
bemg mcommensurable, the value of ir can 
only be expressed as a never-ending decimal, 
and the famous problem of ‘squaring the 
arde’ is msoluble 

PA, Petroleum Administration AGS 
New Deal agency 

Paca, William (1740-99), American poh- 
tician, bom at Wye Hall, on the Eastern 
Shore of Md He took the patriot side in the 
trouble with England, was a ddegate to the 
Contmental Congress in i774“79> and was 
one of the signers of the Dedaration of In- 
dependence He was governor of Maryland 
from 1782 to X785 

Pacaraima, Sierra, a South American 
chain runnmg for 280 m from w to e, 
making a water shed bctwicn the Orinoco 
and the Rio Branco, and forming part of 
the boundary hne between Brazil and Vene- 
zuda 

Pacelh, Ettgenio (1876- ), Pope, 

■ft as bom m Rome and educated for the 
pnesthood, a noted scholar speaking nine 
languages, he rapidly advanced' in the diplo- 
maUc service of the church After serving 
as Nuncio at Munich, he nas created Car- 

Secretary 

01 Ijtate He was papal Legate to the 1934 
Eumanstic Congress at Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gcnbna In 1936 he visited th/> United States 

associated 

with Pope Pius XI , whom he loved and ad- 

Irfpnf 1;“?^ pohaes he was doselj 

JdenUfied, and upon the death of that Pon 


tiff, he was elected Pope on his 63rd birth- 
day, March 6, 1939, and was enthroned as 
Pius xn 

Pacbacama, dept of Peru Here are the 
rums of an anaent temple 200 yds long and 
150 wide, a cemetery ndi in pre-Incan house- 
hold utensils, an immense adobe convent, 
and vestiges of tiny huts probablv used by 
pilgrims to the shrines In 1523 Pizarro 
sacked the temple It was the sacred aty of 
the Incas and the earlier Tuncas, p about 
hSoo 

Pachino, tn , Syracuse prov , Sialy, Italy, 
26 m ssw of Syracuse, has vme-growung 
and fish-cunng, p (1901) 12,473 
Paclimann, Vladimar de (1848-1933), 
Russian pianist, born at Odessa He made 
bis first appearance in Russia (1869) 
Pachomius (c 292-348) A convert to 
Christianity, he founded (about 330), on the 
island of Tabennaa in the Nile, the first in- 
stitution for the pursuance of a common 
monastic life, a corresponding institution for 
nuns being founded by his sister 
Pacbuca, cap of state of Hidalgo, Mex Its 
site IS m a mountain pass at an elevation of 
8,tso ft above the sea 
Pachydermata, a term apphed bv Cuvier 
to the order of mammals which included 
thick-skinned forms, such as the rhinoceros, 
elephant, and hippopotamus The term has 
long been abandoned See U^GULATA 
Pacific Ocean Lying between America 
on the e and Asia and Australia on the w , 
and extending from the Bering Strait south- 
wards to the Southern Ocean in lat 40" s , 
the Paafic Ocean is the largest expanse of 
water in the world, measuring from n to s 
fully 7,000 m , with a maximum breadth of 
10,000 m Its area is 55,624^ sq m, or 
fully 40 per cent of the total water surface 
of the globe Its depth also is great, es- 
peaall> in the N Pacific, where the mean is 
about 2,600 fathoms The Paafic is remark- 
able for the smallness of its drainage area, 
uiuch extends over only 7,500,000 sq m, 
or not very much more than that of the In- 
dian Ocean On the western border lie a 
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number of landlocked seas — the Seas of Ok- 
hotsk and Japan, the Yellow, China, Celebes, 
Sulu, and Banda Seas The temperature of 
the water is high in the tropical regions, fav- 
oring the growth of coral reef In the n the 
influv of water from the Arctic Ocean pro- 
duces very low temperatures and gives rise 
to the cold Cahfornian current flowmg down 
the e coast The Pacific was first discovered 
by Europeans as a separate ocean in 1513, 
tthen Vasco Nunez de Balboa crossed the 
Isthmus of Panama, and was first navigated 
by a European vessel in 1520, when Magellan 
passed through the strait which bears his 
name, and experienang calm weather after 
the storms he had encountered, called the 
ocean the Paafic He was followed by Drake 
in 15 78, and toward the end of the century 
and early m the following one by the Spanish 
navigators Mendana and Dc Quiros Of later 
voyagers Cook and Vancouver, towards the 
end of the i8th century, are the most note- 
worthy 

Pacifist, a term oripnating in Europe 
many years ago to denote those persons who 
stood for world organization and for the final 
abolition of war As generally used dunng 
and following World War I and II, it 
has a much narrower sigmficance, being ap- 
plied specifically to that group of persons 
who opposed the waging of war for any 
purpose or under any conditions 

Packard, Alpheus Spring (i839-i90S)» 
American zoologist, son of Alpheus S Pack- 
ard, the educator, was born in Brunswick, 
Maine He studied under Agassiz at Harvard 
and in 1864 visited Labrador and published 
a valuable memoir on the geology and zoo- 
logy of that region From 1877 to 1882 he 
was a member of the U S entomological 
commission, and for many years was the lead- 
ing authority in America on agricultural in- 
sect pests He founded and for twenty years 
edited the Amencan Naturalist 

Packer, Asa (1806-70), American philan- 
thropist In 1833, shortly after the opening 
of the Lehigh Valley Canal, he bought a 
/■i^tinT boat and engaged m the coal-carrying 
business He subsequently became a coal- 
mine owner, and by i8ss had organized and 
built a large section of the Lehigh Valley rail- 
road, which he continued to develop, and of 
which he became president Of his great 
wealth he gave large sums for the founding 
of Lehigh University 

Packer Collegiate Institute, a school for 
girls and young women, in Brooklyn, N Y , 
was chartered in 1853 and opened in i 8 S 4 » 


succeeding the Brooklyn Female Academy It 
was founded by Mrs Harriet P Packer in 
memory of 'her husband, William S Packer, 
for whom it was named Its curriculum in- 
cludes elementary and high school courses, 
and a two-year junior college course 
Packet, a name originally given to any ves- 
sel employed by a government to carry 
mails It IS now applied to any vessel, sail- 
ing or steam, trading regularly between ports 
with goods and passengers 
Packing Industry The meat packing in- 
dustry includes the slaughter of the various 
food-produang animals and the preparation 
of their carcasses to be sold as fresh meats 
at distant parts, together with the various 
curing and by-product manufacturing pro- 
cesses carried on in the final disposition of 
the different parts of the carcass Prior to the 
invention of the refrigerator car in 1868 by 
William Davis of Detroit, fresh meat of 
necessity had to be killed near the point of 
consumption thus rendering ' impracticable 
the killing of animals at one point m suffi- 
cient numbers to supply cities thousands of 
miles away From 1868, however, methods 
in the meat industry began rapidly to change 
Chicago took the lead, followed by such aties 
as Kansas City, St Louis, South Omaha and 
others, in which the industry centers today 
The packing industry in its broadest sense 
involves the purchase of live stock, the con- 
version of the hve stock mto saleable pro- 
ducts, the distribution of the products thus 
obtained Live stock handled by packers 
includes cattle, sheep, and hogs The animals 
are shipped in stock cars to the markets^that 
liave grown up along with the development 
of the packing industry, and here the cepert 
tiuyers employed by the packing compames 
make their purchases, dealing with the own- 
ers directly or carrying out the transaction 
ihrough hve-stock brokers In the slaughter- 
ng of animals the division of labor is rar- 
•led out to a very fine degree, whicli renders 
possible the greatest skill and speed in the 
vork Dunng the slaughtering the carcasses 
ire inspected by the Federal meat inspectors 
The carcasses which fail to reveal conditions 
vhich would render the meat unfit for fo^od 
tre marked TI S Inspected and Passed ’ The 
ictual slaughtering of the animals is but a 
mall percentage of the work included under 
neat packing A large proportion of the 
lattle carcasses and practically all of the 
heep carcasses, barnng those used m the 
ocal trade, after being properly cjulled are 
lacked into refngerator cars to be forwarded 
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of water above the floats when m their 
lowes^ position 

Paderewskii Ignace Jan (1860-1941), 
Pohsh pianist and pubhc official^ was born 
in Podoha, Russian Poland As a boy he 
showed remarkable gifts for music He stud- 
ied at the Warsaw Conservatoiy and in 
Berlin In 1888 he made a tour of Germany, 
the following year he was heard in Pans, 
and in 1890 in London In 1891 he made 
the first of several successful visits to the 
United States, where, a few years later, 
he established a fund of $10,000 for the 
encouragement of American composers, the 
pnzes ^0 be awarded every three years In 


be took an active part in the Peace Confer- 
ence at Versailles In 1920 he retired to his 
^tate in California He toured the United 
States in 1930-1931, and then returned to 
Poland He later lived in Switzerland 
Padua, province of Venetia, Northern 
Italy, with an area of 826 sq m It is wa- 
tered by the Rivers Adige, Bacchiglione, and 
Brenta, and intersected by a network of 
canals The surface is a fertile plain, rich in 
mineral springs Rice, wheat, wine, silk and 
hemp are the principal products, p 634,000 
Padua, aty, Italy, capital of the province 
of Padua, on the river Bacchiglione It has 
a fine municipal palace, the Palazzo della 



Examining Throat Glands Making Final Inspection 

V S Inspection of Meat at the Establishment of Swift & Co , Chicago 


T902 he produced at the Metropolitan Opera 
*n New York his three-act opera In 1909 
he became director of the Conservatory at 
Warsaw Paderewski was universally recog- 
nized as one of the greatest of pianists Dur- 
ing the Great War (1914-19) Paderewski was 
sent to Amcnca as plenipotentiary by the 
National Polish Committee and there la- 
bored untiringly on behalf of his oppressed 
country In January, 1919, havmg reached 
an agreement with General Pilsudski, mili- 
tary dictator of Poland, Paderewski was 
created Prime Minister of the reconstituted 
Pohsh state (see Poland) In this capaaty 


Ragionc, built in 1172-1219, and a Cathed- 
ral which dates back to 1550 In the Santo 
Square is DonatclIo^s famous bronze eques- 
trian statue of Gattamelata Padua has de- 
rived her greatest fame from her Univer- 
sity, founded by the Emperor Frederick n 
I in 1221 To it are attached one of the old- 
est botanical gardens in Europe, an observa- 
tory, and a library (1629) of 200,000 vol- 
umes Padua, the ancient Patavium, na® 
the birthphcc of Liv>, and an important 
Roman commercial center It was destroyed 
by Attila in 452 The French occupied it m 
1797, and from 1814 to 1866 it belonged to 
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Bergerac (1899), Songs and Sonnets of Ron- 
sard (1903), The Best Plays of Mohae (2 
vols 1907, 7 vols, 1911-13), and Anatole 
f^rancc s The Muk Who Muftted o, Dutnb 
Wife (1915) He wrote a Hzstoty of Jap-- 
anesc Poetry, with 235 translations 
Page, John (i 744 *i 8 o 8 ), American patriot, 
accompanied Washington in one of his ex- 
peditions against the French and Indians in 
the colonial wars On the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary War he rendered distinguished 
service, expendmg his private fortune for 
pubhc ends He was made governor of 
Virginia in 1802 

Page, Thomas Nelson (1853-1922), Am- 
erican diplomat and novelist, was born in 
Oakland Plantation, Hanover county, Va 
He was educated at Washington and Lee 
University and the Umversity of Virginia, 
and after practising law for a time (1875-93) 
in Ricnmond, devoted himself to writing and 
lecturing In a number of short stones and 
tales he has given a faithful picture of hfe 
in the South before, during, and after the 
Civil War In 1884 ‘Marse Chan’ appeared 
in The Centiify Magazine, and at once at- 
tracted much favorable attention This and 
other short stories were published m 1887 
under the title In Old Ynginta Subsequent 
publications include Two Ltiile Confeder- 
ates (1888), The Old South (1891), social 
and political essays, The Old Gentleman of 
the Black Stock (1897) > Social Life in Old 
Virginia Before the War (1897), Red Rock 
(1898), a novel of the reconstruction penod, 
Gordon Keith (1903) , Bred in the Bone and 
Other Stones (1905) , John Marvel Assistant 
(1909), a novel, Roheit E Lee, Man and 
Soldier (1911), The Land of the Spirit 
(1913) , It(tly*s Relation to the War (1920), 
and various books for children From 1913 
to 1919 he served as U S Ambassador to 
Italy 

Page, Walter Hines (1855-1918), Amer- 
ican diplomat and editor, was born in Cary, 

N C He was graduated from Randolph- 
Macon College (1876) After serving for some 
3^ears on the editorial staff of the New York 
Evening Post, he became manager of The 
Forum in 1889, and was its editor from 1890 
to 1895 From 1896 to 1899 be was editor 
of The Atlantic Monthly He then became 
one of the founders of the publishing house 
of Doubleday Page & Co , and w'as editor 
of its magazine The World^s Work from 1900 


the Great War, he filled with unusual tact 
and skill He published besides many ar- , 
tides. The Rebuilding of Old Commons- 
wealths (1902) and The Southerner (1909) 
Consult Hendricks’ Life and Letteis of Wal- 
tei H Page (1922) 

Page, William (1811-85), American artist 
He spent the years 1849-60 in Rome, and 
was an intimate friend of the Brownings, 
whose portraits he pamted He was presi- 
dent of the National School of Design in 
1871-3 In addition to numerous portraits 
he painted Farragut at the Battle of Mobile 
(presented to the Czar of Russia) , a Holy 
Family, The Young Merchants 
! Paget, Violet (1856-1935), British essa\- 
ist, novehst, and poet, better known under 
her pseudonym, ‘Vernon Lee’ Her w^orks 
include Studies of the Eighteenth Century 
in Italy (1880), The Spirit of Rome (1905), 

The Sentimental Traveller (1907), Gospels 
of Anarchy (igo8), Beauty and Ugliness 
(1911), Louis Noibeii (1914), Satan the 
Waste) (1920) , The Handling of Woids and 
Other Studies in Lite) ary Psychology (1923) 

The Golden Keys (1925) , Music and It^ 
Lovers (1932) 

Pagoda, a temple or sacred edifice In In- 
dia the term is apphed only to the pyramidal 
structure erected above the entrance or above 
the sanctuaiy within The Chinese brick- 
built pagoda is not connected with a temple 
or place of worship, but is usually erected 
as a memorial It 15 often octagonal, taper- 
ing, and nsmg many stones 
Pago-Pago, or Pango-Pango, seaport on 
the se coast of Tutuila, Samoan Islands, 
Pacific It has the only good harbor in 
Samoa In 1872 it was ceded as a coaling 
and naval station to the United States, which 
subsequently acquired sovereign rights over 
all Tutuila 

Pahang, the largest of the federated Malay 
states, on the east coast of the Malay Pen- 
insula, with an area of about 14,000 sq m 
It has been under Bntish protection since 
18S8 It produces tin, gold, and rubber 
Pailleron, Edouard (1834-99), French 
dramatist, was bom at Pans l^vo very able 
comedies, Le Monde ou Von ^ amuse (1868) 
and Les Faux Menages (1869), secured his 
reputation, which reached its climax with Lc 
Monde ou Von s'ennuie (1S81) 

Pam 15 one of the fundamental aspects of 
feelmg-tone The sensations of the higher 


to 1913^ when he succeeded Whitdaw Reid senses are frequently almost, if not cntirel>, 
as U S Ambassador to Great Britain This neutral Feehngs vary in painfulness from 
position, pecuharly difficult on account of the lowest perceptible unpleasantness to the 
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ample set forth The book was dedicated to 
Washington, was translated into French, and 
made a great impression The British Gov- 
ernment undertook to suppress it In De- 
cember, 1792, Paine was tried for high 


Painting 


the time of the Renaissance an intellectual 
quality began to make itself known, more 
and more infused with a love of beauty 
Most of Raphael’s work shows tremendous 
skill, knowledge of composition, ability in 


had already gone spiritual or exalted in feeling Leonardo da 
whS Vina, the most refined of technicians, added 

nJ 1 ? constitution for France a still higher intellectual quality In the 
On Dec 27 he wm arrested by order of the Mona Lisa one feels a searching for the 
Committee of Pubhc Safety, and confined m character of the being behind the exterior 
the Linembourg prison, where he remained shell The later Renaissance turned more 

r « , , expression of beauty The 

first part of Paines third great work, early primitives in Holland showed the 
the Age of Reason, was published in 1794 same spiritual qualities that were found in 
It was this work that caused Paine to be Italy and seen in Giotto's frescoes but with 
randed as an atheist He returned to the I the full swing of the Renaissance undcr-wa> 
United States in the fall of 1802, where he in the Netherlands, such paxntcrs as Rubens 
died in New York June 8, 1809 In 1945 his seem to have lost touch with the spintual 
name was added to the Hall of Fame in New | and although Van Dyck was a more intel- 

lectual pamterj it is only in a few compo- 
PainesviIIe, city, Ohio, county seat of Lake I sitions that one feels a search for the deep- 
County, on the Grand River, a residential est elements of human life Hogarth, the 
city and the site of Lake Erie College It is I father of painting in England, was a seeker 
situated in a nch and productive farming f after character Velasquez, the great master 
district Considerable commcicial import- I among the Spanish painters, and Rembrandt, 
ance attaches to Pamesville, because of its | the greatest of the Dutch, were at all times 
proximity to Fairport, on Lake Erie, where I spiritual surgeons, probing the hidden souls 
there is a good harbor, p 12,235 of their subjects, and 3Ct unrivaled in tcch- 

Painted Desert, the name given to the nique The Spanish Murillo stands m sharp 
plateau in Arizona included between the contrast to Velasquez, in that the predomi- 
caiions of the Marble and Colorado Rivers I nant effort in all hjs work was to paint 
It IS so-callcd because of the remarkable I something beautiful The great painters of 
coloring of the rocks I the Renaissance m England, Sir Joshua Rev- 

Painted Lady See Vanessa 1 nolds, Gainsborough, Romnc> and others 

Painting as a Fine Art Painting is the of the period, painted wonderful portraits 
process of applying pigment to a surface I of the upper classes and aristocracy, depicting 
Application bv means of a brush is usually I characters , but equally interested in dcpict- 
imphed , but the term has now been broad- I ing clothes and in the composition of their 
ened to mclude application by means of an I pictures A similar tendency was to be 
air brush (a fine spray) Artists refer to found in France Le Brun composed court 
their work as painting when the pigment I pictures and battle scenes for Louis xn and 
has been applied with a pallet knife under Louis w Boucher, Watteau and Lin- 

In the early daj^s of Art, desire for expres- I cret showed the same mastery of color and 
Sion and a germinating love of beauty were form coupled with a charming but super- 
evidenced by very simple decorations of im- fiaal expression of the gaieties of the court 
plements and crude pictures which havej In the i8th centuiy, the Spanish painter, 
come down to us on walls In Assyria, In- I Goja, evinced a rather c>nical quaht> exag- 
dia, Egypt and China decorations of the gerating the portraj^al of character, but 
temples and portrayals of the deities as- showing a disregard of beautj In France, 
sumed a foremost place A refined sense of I Chardin, keenly sensitive to beauts, albO 
beauty of line and acbon began to show I interested himself in the depiction of char- 
itself in Eg>pt and particularl3' in Greece I acter as he found it among the homel3 scenes 
Wall paintings of the Middle Ages in Eu- I of the middle classes After this dunng the 
rope during the Romanesque and early Goth - 1 carl3 part of the 19th centuix, in pric- 
ic periods are filled wuth evidences of sin-jtically all countries, a somewhat sterile 
cere and sometimes of inspired feeling Atipenod developed, in which pursuit of the 
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formililic*; of composition and vcr> great 
^\\\\ in draftsmanship smothered mdre spir- 
itual qualities A group of punters in Cng- 
hnd under Rossetti and Holman Hunt, %\lio 
El^Itd llicmcclvcs the prc-RaphaclitcSi rc- 
\oltc(I against this, and a similar crusade 
V as formed m I ranee under the painters of 
the Ilirbiron school Millet, the greatest 
01 (he Barhizon painter;, depicted the sor- 
rovs and hopes of the peasant In fact, a 
rriiltr desire for nhat is real aaas shown 
h these Ircnchmcn thin b> the s>mbolical 
thsciples of the prc-Raphaclitcs Corot, the 
po t of pdintmg, ran parallel to the Barbizon ; 
*<•11001 Courbet and Manet were \ital lead- 
ers of luu searchers for truth Whistler, an 
\nicncan, who spent most of his life in 
I rulind and I r incc w os one of the masters 
' ho in jvud on probing for character al- 
dmugli liL had a {,rcatcr regard for bcaut\ 
than Minct Toward the end of the 19th 
Centura a new school developed, largcl\ in 
Ir nee under Claude Monet, Pissaro, Sislc\ 
ind ''cunl vho tried to give the cficci of 
^I’nlicht and almo^pherc, maintaining that 
dit impri’^MOn of a scene was the Mtal de- 
u ''Hi, from which came their name of /m- 
rimhng that small areas or spots 
ll* pJre color, plued close together, ga\c 
^ MM(l impression than if lhc\ were 
* • »‘au' hi mi\rri be fore ipplication to (he 
v‘a\* th(\ reported to this means of sug- 
tlu aihralion of Iichl \s the i 9 ih 
' '*‘^1 dra\ to a do t, ihtre de\ eloped an 
'it«. to\ ird art quite at \ irnncc with 


ted In the most exaggerated cxcurMons in 
this direction there is no picturing of objects 
and the compositions rcl> on awakening the 
emotions of the obscracr b% rh>thmicail> 
placed spots of dark and light notes or b> 
intcrwcaaing masses of colors While the 
Renaissance was in full swing in Europe, 
Persia, Arabia, India and in the Far East, 
China and Japan were developing charac- 
teristic expressions of their aaihralion in 
mastcrU expressions of the art of painting 
tint haxc continued, particuhrl> in Japan, 
until the present daa The tcndcnc> in East- 
ern art IS toward the dccoratixi and much 
of it 15 more or less goaerned h\ conxention 
Mechanics of Painin a fine Irl — 
Fresco Pigments, usualb dcn\cd from the 
more lasting earth colors which belter with- 
stand the action of lime, arc mixed with 
water and painted on a freshh hid ph^Ur 
surface (buon fresco) or on re-dampened 
I plaster (fresco «ccco) The former is mort 
I durable, but more difucuU, as. the das’s 
work must be finished at one limt The bc^t 
ciTccts can not be obtained b\ retouching 
Because of the difficullN of execution, this 
method IS practred but little at prt tnl 
Notable frescoes painted rcccnlh include the 
muni decorations for the Detroit Mu-cum 
of \rt b\ Diego Ui\cra (Mcxicanl an<l the 
senes at Dartmouth College b^ Ororco (Mex- 
ican) dcpiciini. The Fpic of Culture in the 
New World Sec R!\ir\ fm pitr — ^Thc 
color- art mixed \ ilh a gumlilc »dhisi\c 
mcdiuri and the mixture ihiniud with \ a- 
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mgs arc more lasting if each part is painted 
at one time unless the underlying coats are 
allowed to become quite hard before suc- 
ceeding coats are applied In painting, the 
term valve is applied to the difference in 
lightness or darkness of diffenng elements 
of the painting Color and local color arc 
terms used to denote pureness or intensity 
of the color of any clement Atmosphere and 
to 7 ie describe the qualities that bind the 
different parts of a painting together The 
term htgh in key is used for painting in which 
the relative values of each pait may be ac- 
curately depicted but in which no dark notes 
are introduced, while a painting in a low key 
may be just as accurate but the whole regu- 
lated to a darker scale Oil paints change 
color in drying and become dull In order to 
protect them and bring out their color, the 
surface is usually varnished There are two 
kinds of varnish, permanent and retouching 
Both should be colorless Water Color — 
Originally water color paints were made in 
hard cakes or sticks and the arUst was 
obliged to rub the brush over the cakes re- 
peatedly or grind the color by rubbing the 
stick or cake in a saucer containing a little 
water Moist colors are now sold in tubes or 
china pans and children’s colors m tin boxes 
Many methods are used to keep the colors 
moist 

Famous Painters of Different Periods — 
Medieval, Early Italians Cimabue, Giotto, 
Orcagna, Fra Angelico During the Renais- 
sance in Italy Perugino, Lippo Lippi, Boti- 
celh, Ghirlandaio, Fra Bartolommeo, Verroc- 
chio, Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo, An- 
drea del Sarto, Raphael, Andrea Mantegna, 
the three Bellinis, Giorgione, Titian, Tmtoret- 
to, Veronese, Corregio, Guido Rem, Salvator 
Rosa 

In Flanders and Holland, the van Eycks, 
Rubens, Van Dyck, Teniercs, Cuyp, Franz 
Hals, Ruysdael, Hobbema, Van dcr Velde, 
Jan Steen, and Rembrandt Holbein was the 
great German painter of the Renaissance, 
Albrecht Durer is known through bis draw- 
ings Fiance produced Nicholas Poussin, 
Claude Lorraine, Charles le Brun, Nattier, 
Watteau, Lancret, Boucher, Madame Vigee 
le Brun, Chardin Hogarth was the founder 
of English pamUng After him came Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, 
and Constable Pacheco, Ribera, Zurbaran 
and Valesquez (the greatest painter of Spain) 
hved during the first half of the 17th century 
and were followed by Murillo and Goya 

Prominent English painters of the 19th 


century were Blake, Turner, Holman Hunt 
Rossetti, Burne-Jones, Watts, Landseer, Mil- 
lais, Alma Tadcma, Peacock Whistler, an 
American, lived in France and England In 
France during Uie iglh century famous 
names are Millet, Daubigny, Diaz, Corot, De- 
lacroix, Dclaroche, Manet, Rosa Bonheur, 
Meissonier, De Ncuville, Puvis de Chavannes, 
Bonnat, Benjamin Constant, Bouguercau, 
Laurens, Degas, Monet, Pissaro, Jules Breton, 
Dagnan-Bouverct, Courtois, Boutet de Mon- 
vel, Raffaclli, Daumier The modern move- 
ment numbers Cezanne, Matisse, Renoir, 
Gauguin, Derain^ Picasso, Van Gogh, Henri 
Rousseau, Bonnard, Dali and Mestrovic 
Holland and Belgium produced Israels, 
Mauve, the three Mans, Neuhuys, Breitncr, 
Van Looy, Boulanger, Mane Collaert, Cour- 
tens, and Verstraete Modern Spanish art has 
contnbuted Mariano Fortuny, Pradilla, Gau- 
dara Dunng the 20th century two Spanish 
painters have come to the front, Joaquin 
Sorolla y Bastida and Ignacio Zuloaga 
In America, art in general has been much 
swayed by that of Europe The earliest in- 
fluence came from England, later from 
France The early painters were Coplej , Ben- 
jamm West, C W Pealc, Trumbull, Gilbert, 
Stuart, Vanderlyn, Rembrandt Pcale and 
Sully, all born in the iSth century but finish- 
ing their life work in the 19th Dunng the 
19th and early 20th centuries the following 
are artists of outstanding ability Thomas 
Cole, F E Church, Bicistidt, Thomas Mor- 
in, Daniel Huntington, William Morris Hunt, 
George Fuller, Winslow Homer, Eastman 
Johnson, Elihu Vedder, John La Fargo, 
George Innes, Wyant, Homer Martin, Whist- 
ler, Sargent, Thomas Eakms, Rader, Edwin 
\ Abbey, William M Chase, Robert Blum, 
IVill S Low, Thomas Dewing, Abbott Thaa- 
ir, Kenyon Cox, John W Alexander, George 
ie Forets, and Birge Harrison, Walter Gaj, 
VIosler, Seymour, Ghomas, Swain GiftoTd, 
:olcroan, Tryon, Murphy, Dewej, Aldcn 
Vcir, Twachtman, Blakelock, Marj’ Cassatt, 
:cceha Beaux, George Luks, Bruce Crane 
Jimmons, Shannon, Emil Carlscn, ChiWe 
lassam, Johansen, Ben Foster, Howard But- 
er, Ernest Lawson, Harry Watrous, Carlton 
Chapman, Gifford Beal, Paul Dougherfv. Ta- 
>or Sears, Augustus Vincent Tack, Bellow , 
trthur B Davies, Daniel Garber, Jo»as 
■ohn Mann, Georgia O’Keeffe, John Sloan 
lockwell Kent, Ezra Wmter, and Eugene 
lavage, and Louis Edshemius 
For the histor> of painting consult Wolt- 
aan and Woerman’s fftslorv oi Patnitng, 
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Vand\ke’s History oj Patntuig, Muther^s | 
History oj Painting, Champlm and Jcruns’ j 
Dictionary of Painting, Bnan’s Dictionary 
of Painting, \ asanas Lues of the Most £w«- 
ncnt Painters, Sculptois and Aichitects, J 
A S\monds’ The Renaissance in Italy, H J 
Wilmot Buvton's German, Dutch and Flem^ 
ish Painting, Charles Blanc’s Sisloire des 
fantres de iontes Ics ecoles, W C Brown- 
ell’s French Art, E Chesneau’s English 
Szlools of Painting, John Ruskin’s Modern 
Pan lets Wilham Sharp’s Progress of Art vi 
*he ^tn€teenth Century, Caffm’s Ameiican 
Masters of Painting, Isham’s History of Am-- 
encan Painting, Frank Jewet Mather Jr’s 
Italian Renaissance Painting (1923) , Cra- 
ven’s The Story of Painting {1943) 

For modem art consult J Maier-Graefe’s 
Modern Art, Sheldon Cheney’s A Primer of 
Modern Art, Stephen Bourgeois’ The Adolph 
LtiLissohn Collection oj Modern French 
Pamhngs and Sculpture, Emile Faure’s Ues- 
pnt des formes, Jan Gordon’s French 

Pointers {X922) , D Phillips’ A Collection m 
the Making (1926) , Craven’s Modern Art 
(^934) 


In the present-day "American School” c 
artists there are four groups The first mtcj 
second depicts industrv- 
Wing using pigment, the etcher 
needle and the lithographer’s penal, oftc 
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roundings were presented for the meamng 
which they had in regard to the subject and 
composition of the work Felice Casorati, a 
painter of Turin, has produced many works 
of marked personality , in Venice Guido Ca- 
dorm has revived mosaic art, and in Rome 
Ferrucao Ferrazzi has brought new life to 
the art of tapestry 

In the United States a most significant 
venture in the field of art education is the 
Owatonna Art Education Project, Minnesota, 
which IS intended to impress upon the mind 
that, for every person, art is inextricably 
bound up with normal living Another im- 
portant experiment i<; being conducted at the 
CinannaU Art Museum, where the student is 
! submitted to a three-year course m which 
he has the advantage of working with ong- 
mal material 

Progress Administration was estabhshed in 
193s and bv the close of that year had 3,795 
artists on its rolls B> 1939, when these num- 
bers were shaiply reduced, some fine painting 
had been done, and art centers had been es- 
tablished throughout the country 

Crucial in world histoo, the year 1942 was 
also crucial in the histor> of art In Amcnca, 
the world’s art custodian, painting, as well as 
art in general, became an important function 
of a world at war 

Paints, mixtures of dry powder colois 
(pigments) vvuth an oil or varnish vehicle 
Two classes of paints arc recognized — those 
used in the fine arts and desenbed under Pig- 
ments, and those used b> the housc-paintcr 
and decorator Paint, as considered in this ar^ 
tide, IS a mixture of basic white or colorcc 
pigments and tinting colors with oil, varnish, 
glue or casein bmders, volatile solvent spirits 
and driers The chief pigment in use at pres- 
ent in the manufacture of paints is white 
lead, the backbone of the paint industr>, and 
for many >cars the only pigment used But 
during the last quarter century experiment 
and research have proved that generallj a 
combmaUon of pigments is better than white 
lead alone ind as a result there has grown 
up a flourishing industry in the manufacture 
of rcadv -mixed paints Zinc oxide is the finest 
and whitest of all pigments and used exten- 
sivch in the making of white enamels The 
pnnapal volatile spirits m use are turpen- 
tine, benzine, alcohol, amvl alcohol, mcth\l 
licoho! and benzol The most important 
binder is linseed oil 

Pauley, tovn, Scotland, m Renfrewshire, 
on the White Cart Ri\cr, y m sw of Glas- 
gow Three bndges connect the old town on 
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the w with the new town on the e The town 
IS the site of a Cluniac pnory, raised to an 
abby (1219), burned by the English <1307) 
and rebuilt between 1445-1525 The linen, 
lawn, and silk-gauze industries, important 
during the i8th century, are now extinct, as, 
too, are the ‘Paisley shawls,’ so celebrated 
between 1805 and the middle of the century 
The manufacture of linen sewing-thread has 
been nearly superseded since 1812 by that of 
cotton thread, which has assumed gigantic I 
proportions, p 87,000 
Palace, originally the name for a building 
used for the residence of the sovereign, but 
later it came to be applied to the official resi- 
dence of any person high in authonty, such 
as a prince or bishop, or to any important 
official building such as the Palace of Justice 


Palaeontology 

The earhest surviving book mss in Latin 
have been found in the ruins of Hercula- 
neum, and are written in what we now call 
capital letters See E M Thompson’s Hond- 
book of Greek and Latin Palceography (2d 
ed 1894) > the best English introduction to 
the subject 

Palaeolithic Period See Stone Age 

Palaeologus, a family which reigned as 
emperors of Byzantium from 1260-1453 
Michael vm (reigned 1260-82} — Androot- 
jcusn (1283-1328) — ^Andronicus m (1328- 
41) — John vi (1355-91) — Manuel n 
(1391-1425) — John h (1425-48) —Con- 
stantine XHi (1448-53) The last named 
reigned by permission of the Turkish sultan, 
Murad n , but in 1450 was opposed by Mo- 
hammed H, and was killed at the siege of 
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Palwography 

Left, Grant from King Stephen, 1136-g, Right, Chaucer’s "Canterbury Tales* 


Palaeography, or Paleography, histor- 
ical science which treats of ancient writing 
The materials and instruments used m writ- 
ing, the procedure of the scribe in the prac- 
tice of his art, and the form and arrange- 
ment of MSS and written documents may all 
be assigned to this department of study But 
the subject of primary importance to the 
paleographer is the history of the written 
characters themselves The study of paleog- 
raphy IS of great practical importance to 
criticism and to history in most of its 
branches Every country and system of hand- 
writing has a paleography of its own In 
most of the countries of Europe, the most im- 
portant systems of writing have been those 
which employ the Greek and Latin alphabets 
The national handwritings of Western Europe 
are a part of the material of Latin paleog- 
raphy, for the Latin alphabet was borrowed 
and adapted to the use of the Teutonic, Celtic, 
and Romance languages 


Constantinople in 1453 — ^A'^drew, the last 
Palaeologus, son of Thomas, ruler of the 
Morea, after the overthrow of his father, 
became a Mohammedan at Constantinople 
about 1533 His sister or his cousin married 
Ivan m of Russia 

Palaeontology, or Paleontology, the 
study of extinct forms of life The subdivi- 
sions are paleozoology, relating to extinct ani- 
mals, and paleobotany, relating to extinct 
plants The fossils which the paleontologist 
has to study are always more or less fragmen- 
tary and incomplete But the matrix can be 
removed by delicate chisels where it conceals 
any portion of the bone or shell Bones are 
' often worked out of the stone in which they 
were found, so that their whole surface can 
be examined, and skulls may be pieced to- 
gether from their scattered fragments Manv 
fossils have a very restricted time-range, and 
are found in only a small thickness of strata 
Hence hsts of the fossils obtained from a bed 
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often enable the geologist to fix with great 
precision the age of the rocks from which 
thqr come 

Palaeothenum, a genus of fossil mammals 
belonging to the ungulates Of hvmg animals 
it resembled most closeh the tapir 

Palaeozoic, or Paleozoic, the earlier fos- 
^ihferous geological s> stems up to and includ- 
ing the Permian They rest upon the Archaean 
(Precambnan), which contain no fossils, and 
are succeeded by the Mesozoic The term 
means anacnt hfe 

Palamedes, in anaent Greek legends, was 
the prmce of Naupha m Argos, and one of 
the heroes who sailed agamst Troy, among 
%hoa he mailed Odysseus in craft and wis- 
dom Odj'sseus accused him of treacheroudy 
commumcating with the Trojans, and he was 
stoned to death 


and It has an area of 2,289 sq m , and a pop- 
ulation of 93i>7SS In 1156 the Emperor, 
Frederick i gave to his half-brother Conrad 
the palatinate of the Rhine Conrad formed 
a state which bad Heidelberg for its capital 
In 1623 Frederick v lost all his domimons 
after his defeat at the White Hill, Prague, 
and they were given with the electoral dig- 
nity to Maxumhan of Bavana In 1648 the 
Rhemsh or Lower Palatinate was restored to 
Predenck’s son, but Bavana retained the 
Upper Palatinate In the end of that cen- 
tury the Lower Palatinate was cruelly devas- 
tated, and Heidelberg burnt by the French 
The Bavanan elector in 18x5 received most 
of the Lower Palatmate, the remainder going 
to Prussia, Hesse-Darmstadt, and Baden 
Palatine, onginaUy a court or state official, 
who was m immediate attendance on the 
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king, and these counts of the palace, as they 
were called, held lands as the reward of their 
services Their lands were known as ‘palati- 
nates,’ or ‘counties palatine ’ The most no- 
table was the Rhine Palatinate (see above) 
There were three counties palatine in Eng- 
land — Chester, Durham, and Lancaster 
Palatine, the earliest inhabited of the seven 
hills on which, ancient Rome stood, its foun- 
dation being attributed to Romulus 
Palawan, or Paragua, the most southwest- 
ern of the larger idands of the Phihppme group, 
bes between the China and the Sulu Seas, 
n e of Borneo, and has an area of 41027 sq 
m With the Calamianes, Dumaran and the 
Balabec group, it consbtutes the province of 
Palawan (area 5,238 sq m) 

Palazzo Vecehio, a famous building in 
Florence, Italy, the seat of the Signona, the 
government of the repubhc, 'until 1532, then 
the residence of Cosimo i (1540-50) , and 
smce 1871 used as a town hall It has a 
slender tower over 300 ft in height, and the 
halls are profusely decorated with frescoes by 
Michelangelo, da Vina, Vasan, and others 
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a center for the manufacture of shawls and 
blankets, p rd,ooo 

Palenque, village, state of Chiapas, 
Mexico, yo m se of San Juan Bautista 
About 7 m sw of the village are the superb 
ruins of the ancient city which bore the same 


The first comprises the narrow coast plains, 
broadenmg in the south into the plams of 
Sharon and PhilisUa, the second is the cen- 
tral plateau, with high hills in the north, 
merging into the Plain of Esdraelon, south of 
which lie the fertile hills of Samana and the 
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in the midst of a dense tropical forest 
Paleography See Palaeography 
Paleontology See Palaeontology 
Palermo, city, province of Palermo, capital 
of Sicily, and the military, ecclesiastical, and 
judicial headquarters of the island, is situ- 
ated on the west side of the Gulf of Palermo , 
144 m w of Messina It is beautifully situ- 
ated in the fertile plain of the Conca d’Ora, 
encircled by an amphitheatre of mountains 
Buildings of special interest are the Palazzo 
Reale, of Saracenic origin , the Cappella Pala- 


of the Jordan and the Dead Sea a deep trench 
beginning at the foot of Mount Hermon and 
sinking to 1,292 ft beloxv sea level, the fourth, 
the highland of Edom, Moab, and the re- 
gion of Trachomtis, stretches east into the 
Arabian desert 

The climate is greatly diversified On the 
coast it IS balmy and delightful, in the high- 
lands the central plateau, cool and often cold, 
in the Jordan valley, moist and tropical, 
in the highlands of Moab and Gilead, the 
sun IS hot at noonday but the nights are 


tina (1132), adorned with exquisite mosaic cold, and deep snows cover the hills in vin- 


decorations, sometimes said to be the most 
beautiful palace-chapel in the world, the 
church of San Giovanni degh Eremiti, a i2tl_ 
century edifice, the Palazzo Sclafani, built in 
1330, now serving as barracks, the cathedral 
completed m 1185 and added to in the 14th, 
iSth, and i8th centuries The beautiful Gar- 
den Garibaldi contains an unsurpassed collec 
tion of rare trees 
The chief products of the city are sulphur, 
wines, sumach, oranges, ohves, and lemons, 
all of which are exported, constituting a con- 
stantly increasing commerce Palermo, the 
ancient Pa^iormns, was founded by the Phoe- 
nicians, and in 254 bc was occupied by the 
Romans, who made it a principal naval sta- 
tion In i860 it was liberated by Ganbaldi, 
and was annexed to Sardinia , in 1943 it was 
occupied by the Allies, p 434,000 
Palestine, the term Palestine was used by 
the Greeks as a designation of Southern Syria, 
exclusive of Phoenicia The Romans used the 
same word in the form Palestina, and through 
them it has come to mean the land once oc- 
cupied by the Israehtes and their immediate 
neighbors of the east and west It lies be- 
tween the eastern shore of the Mediterranean 
Sea and the Arabian desert, with the south- 
ern slop of Mount Hermon as its northern 
boundary, and a line from the southeastern 


ter There are two seasons, a dry one from 
April to October, and a rainy one the re- 
maining half of the year The soil is gener- 
ally fertile, but this fertilit> is dependent upon 
iingation and cultivation For the most part 
it has lam barren and uncultivated for cen- 
turies Cultivated, it yields cereals, lentils, ses- 
amum, and maize, and such fruits as olives, 
figs, dates, and oranges Wine is made suc- 
cessfully, and cotton yields satisfactoi3' re- 
sults 

In the 15th century Palestine, with the 
rest of Syna became a province of the Turk- 
ish Empire Napoleon, in 1799, returning 
from Egypt, captured Joppa and laid siege 
to Acre, but was forced back the folloning 
year From 1832 to 1840 Palestine was again 
under Egyptian rule, but was recovered b> 
the Turks with the aid of England and Aus- 
tria The first German colony 'v\as estab- 
lished in Palestine m 186S, and in 1878 Jew- 
ish colonization began (see Zionism) On 
Dec II, 1917, during World War I, General 
Allenby, at the head of a Bntish arm>, en- 
tered the aty of Jerusalem, and the hbera- 
tion of Palestine from the Turk was assured 
(see Jerusalem, Europe, World War I) 

In 1917 the Balfour Declaration proposed 
to establish Palestine as a Jewish homeland 
By 1946 there were 600,000 Jews settled in 
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{'alc^ilinc Some difficulty was experienced by | 
Great Dntam at the close of the war in rcc* | 
oncihng its promises to Arabs, to Jews and 
lo the French government Instead of per* 
muling the Anbic-spcaking peoples to set up 
governments of their own choice a mandate 
svslcm w»as devised, which provided for the 
establishment of a degree of foreign control 
in the Near East At a meeting of the Su- 
preme Allied Counal at San Remo m April, 
1920, the mandate for Syria and the Leban- 
on was allotted to France, while the mandates 
for Palestine, Transjordan and Iraq were 
awarded to Great Bntam 
The Arabs of the Near East resented the 
imposition of the mandates upon their ter- 
ntorj Resentment was particularly keen m 
Ihc case of Palestine, where Jewish immigra- 
tion nnd colonization were proceeding more 
rapidl) than the Arabs relished and where 
the terms of the mandate provided for the 
promotion of Jewish interests Owing to the 
\nb refusal to cooperate m anj scheme of 
W'cmment based on recognition of the Bal- 
four dcchration, the Bntish authorities rc- 
t cried to a purcl> colonial system of govern- 
ment, but in 1923 Sir Herbert Samuel se- 
cured from the Bntish government an offiaal 
mlerprclalion of the declaration, which did 
^mcllung to alla\ Arab fears on the one 
hind and lo check the ambition of certain 
Jau«h groups on the other Emphasis was 
pliccd upon the cultural rather than the po- 
dical aspects of the Jewish national home 
project, allhough Jewish immigration to Pal- 
c-ttne was to be limited onh b> the eco- 
nomic cnpncilv of the country to absorb new 

In the first posl-war decade the proportion 
o Jew^ in Pilestinc increased from one-tenth 

0 ajoui one*<cvcnth Jewish actiMlv rc< 
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olitatc the establishment of a national home 
for the Jewish people in Palestine, but at 
the same time there is an equally definite ob- 
ligation to safeguard the rights of all the in- 
habitants of Palestine Both obligations will 
be most carefully observed ’’ It w»as charged 
that unauthorized immigration was mcreas- 
ing, and tbb Arabs ordered a general stnke, 
resulting in noting and loss of life in 193^ 
Following this there were many outbreaks 
over several years The Bntish Government 
declared, 1939, that Jewish immigration 
would be restneted In 1947, the Palestine 
question was referred to the United Nations 
Palestrina, town, Italv , in the province of 
Rome The Romans in 380 b c built a for- 
tified castle there, San Pietro, p 7,000 
Palestrina, Giovanm Pierlu&gt da 
(1524-94), illustrious Italian composer ol the 
polyphonic school of music Palestrma must 
be considered the first musiaan who rccon- 
alcd musical science with musical art His 
most famous work the Mt$sa Papcc Marcelh, 
see Mass 

Paley, William (1743-1805), English di- 
vine In 1780 he became a prebendarv at 
Carlisle Cathedral, and in 1785 chancellor of 
the diocese His Pnnaples of Moral and Po- 
litical Philosophy^ appeared m 1785 In 1802 
he published Natural Theology, or Evidences 
of the Existence and Aitributes of the Deity, 
largely based on the Religious Philosopher of 
Xicuwcntvt, a Dutch disaplc of Descartes 

Palfrey, John Gorham (1796-188X), 
American histornn and theologian From 
1S30 to 1S39 he was professor of Biblical bl- 
craturc at Harvard, meanwhile becoming edi- 
tor of the North American Rcvie^^o in 1835, 
which pcnodicil he conducted until 1843 He 
was *^ccrelar> of state for Massachusetts from 
1S44 to 1847, having aircadv taken a leading 
interest m the anti-slavcrv movement Dur- 
ing 1851 he was an editor of the Frec-Soil 
organ, the Commoi ucallh In jS6i he wa« 
appointed po*simister of Boston, and served 
until 1S67 \moni; hi*; work^ art icadcmtcai 
LrcMirr on the Jrui^h Senpturrs and Uuq 
u *irs (iS >8-52), and Ins monumental IIss 
*or\ of ft <ilatd d invg tie Stuart D\- 
(iSvS-64> 

Palgrave, Francis Turner (1S24-07I, 
I nUi'h poet and cntic, ^on oi ^ir Francis 
PaUr-»\t, was born at Great \armouth He 
wrote aul u (1854! He aKo cdi- 
^lid the ColdtJ of Lf ehff Im^ci 

fi'' 6 i and 1^07), Slot capture t < 
^1877^, and Tic ot S^^cred Sor^ 

' (i5S0) 
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Pall, the language used in intercourse be- 
tween cultured people in the north of India 
about 650-150 B c , and the first hngm jranca 
used m India It, and the free interchange 
of opinion of which it was partly the cause, 
partly the effect, were a mam factor in the 
rise during the 6th century b c of great re- 
forming movements, such as Janism and 
Buddhism Pah was used as a literary lan- 
guage by Buddhists in India for more than 
a thousand years, and is still so used in 
Burma, Siam, and^Ceylon 
Palimpsest, a manuscnpt utihzed for writ- 
ting after the erasure of what was originally 
written upon it There are references to such 
a practice in the classical writers, but the | 


mg and erosion of a thick sheet of diabase 
intruded between Triassic sandstones and 
shales The Pahsades form one of the most 
striking features of the scenery of this beau- 
tiful river 

Palissy, Bernard (c 1510-89), French 
potter, bom near Agen, worked as a glass 
painter, and in 1539 settled at Samtes, where, 
after sixteen years of labor m the direst pov- 
erty, he at last discovered a process for the 
manufacture of fine enamel He became fa- 
mous, and was patronized by the kmg, who 
permitted him m 1564 to build his pottery 
works close to the Tuilenes Specimens of his 
work are m the J P Morgan Collection in 
New York 



The Palisades, Hudson River, New York 


period in wjiich it appears to have been most 
common extends over the 7fb, 8th, and 9th 
centuries a d 

Palindrome, a form of verse which reads 
the same backwards as forwards, as m the 
following example — ^ 

Roma tibi subito motibus ibit amor 
Such composition was one of the puenhties of 
the middle ages 

Palmurus, m anaent Roman legend, the 
pilot of Aeneas on his voyage from Troy 
to Italy 

Palisades, a term used to designate the 
trap-rock diff formmg the west wall of the 
Hudson River gorge from Hoboken to Pier- 
mont, a distance of more than 20 m This 
cliff IS precipitous almost from the water’s 
edge and varies from 200 to 500 ft total 
herght It IS formed by the exposure in fault- 


Pahums, a genus of hardy, pnckly shrubs 
belonging to the order Rhamnaceae P 
Spina-Cbnsti (the garland thorn, Jews 
thorn, or Christ’s thorn) is supposed to have 
been the plant used for the crown of thorns 
Palladio, Andrea (1518-80), Itahan ar- 
chitect, was born at Vicenza He became 
fliipf architect in Venice, where he designed 
many public and private buildings, notably 
the churches of San Giorgio Maggiore and 
n Redentore His style, known as the Palla- 
dian, exercised great influence upon the suc- 
ceeding generation, being in England parbe- 
ularly exemplified m the work of Inigo Jones 
Palladium, an anaent image of Pallas kept 
at Troy Legend said that as long as it 
safe the aty could not be taken The u ord 
‘palladium’ has come into general use to des- 
ignate that which secures any possession, as. 



Palladinro p-il a narrow, round band 

for example, ‘Magna Charta is the palladiuin| ^vom over the shoul- 

ol English htetly ’ , . by patriarchs, and by arch- 

Palladium, Pd, io6 5, an dement KicOiods To this ardet are attached a breast 


Palm 



Palm Beach 

Amenca “l^L »' 

s a '» w »■ 

stcel-whitc metal used in the construction r-" » ' ■ | 

of non-mapetic watches and parts of deh* 
cate balances 

Pallas, the second asteroid, discovered by 
Olbcrs, March aS, 1S02 It travels round the 
sun at a mean distance of 2 77 astronomical 
units, in a period of 4 vears 222 days 
Pallas (t ) The surname^ of the goddess 
Athena Sec Athena (2 ) In Roman history 



Falltum 



one of the freedmen of the Emperor Clan- p^ifu Canon^ San Jaetnio Mountains 
dius, ^^bom he urged to marry Agnppina, 

and after their marriage he and Agnppina hand, eight inches (the Roman measure) 
^cic the real rulers of the empire He also Palm, any individual or species of the 
secured the adoption of Nero by Claudius monocotjledonous group Palmae (or Pal- 
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I 

maccae) generally ranked as an order, though 
aoire systematists consider it only as a family 
of the Spadiciflorac Bentham and Hooker 
reckon about 130 genera, with 1,100 species, 
•ind these they arrange in si\ tribes, of which 
the belelnut palm (Afeca catechu) ^ the date 
palm {Phoenix daciyltjcia)^ the talipot palm 
{Coiypha umbracuhfera) ^ the rattans (Caffl- 
mus)^ the Palmyra palm {Borassns flabelh-^ 
forints), and the cocoanut palm (Cocos nu~ 
ctfcra) may be respectively taken as typical 
representatives Nearly all are tropical To 


sorts in the United States and has several fine 
hotels including the Royal Poinaana, one of 
the largest hotels in the United States The 
district 15 semi-'tropical in character, p 3i747 
Palmer, Albert Marsbam (1838-1905), 
American theatrical manager, was born in 
North Stonington, Conn In 1S72 he under- 
took the management of the Union Square 
Theatre in New York City, and from 1884 
to 1888 Mr Palmer successfully managed the' 
Madison Square Theatre, in New York, pro- 
duang such popular plays as Jim the Pen- ' 



I- Date palm 2 Cabbage palm 3 Cocoanut palm 4 Double cocoanut palm S Rattan 
palm 6 Doom palm 7 Palmyra palm 8 Betel-nut palm 9 Ivory-nut palm 


the palms avilized man is indebted for co- 
coanuts, dates, sago, palm oil, various resins, 
fiber for cordage, brooms, and split canes 
Some of the larger species are cultivated in 
palm-houses in northern latitudes 
Palma, city, capital of the Baleanc Isles, 
Spam, port and fortress on the s w coast of 
Majorca 

Palma, or La Palma, one of the larger 
Canary Islands, 15 m nw of Tenerife,- cov- 
ers an area of 280 sq m 
Palm Beach, village, Palm Beach co , Flor- 
ida, on a strip of land between Lake Worth 
and the Atlantic coast, 66 m n e of Miami 
It IS one of the most fashionable winter re- 


A Pair of Spectacles, and Saints and 
T5 

Imer, Alexander Mitchell (1872- 
, American public o£Gaal,born in Moose- 
, Penn In 1917 he was appointed Alien 
erty Custodian, under the Trading wth 
inemy Act, and m March, 19191 be hc- 
U S Attorney General In 1921 he 
d from pubhc office and resumed the 
ice of law in Washmgton, D C 
Imer, Alice Freeman (iSSS-iSOjJ, 
lean educator, was born in CoIesviUe, 

■ She was appointed (1879) professor 
story in Wellesley College, of which she 
ne acting president (1881) and presi- 
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dent (1882) In 1887 she resigned, on her 
marriage to George H Palmer, professor of 
philosophy at Harvard Subsequently (1892- 
5) was dean of the women’s department 
of Chicago Umversity 

Palmer, Edward Henry (1840-82) , Eng- 
lish Onentahst In 1871 he became professor 
of Arabic at Cambndge In 1882 he accom- 
plished a famous ride from Gaza to Suez, 
iMimmg over the Arab tribes from Arabi 
Pasha, but essaying another similar expedi- 
tion, he was murdered at Wady Sudr Palm- 
er i\as a marvellous Oriental hnguist, and 
a skilful mesmerist and conjuror His works 
indude Onental Mysttasm (1867), Arabic 
Grammar (1874), and a translation of the 
Koran (1880) Consult Life by Besant 
Palmer, Erastus Dow (1817-1904), Am- 
encan sculptor, was born in Pompey, N Y 
His works, many of which show imagination 
and \igorous technique, mclude ideal bas- 
telicfs such as 'Faith, ’ 'Merc>%* etc Portrait 
busts of Alexander Hamilton and Washington 
In mg were acquired by the New York His- 
torical Soaety 

Palmer, Frederick (1873), Amencan cor- 
respondent and author, was born m Plcas- 
antvzlle, Pa In 1895 he went to London as 
the correspondent of several Amencan news- 
papers Dunng the World War (1914-18) he 
was the only accredited representative of the 
Amencan press mth the British forces, and 
npon America’s entrance into the war became 


a major m the Signal Corps of the U S 
rmy (1917), and lieutenant-colonel (191S) 
^ books include Going to War tn Greed 
n I tn France (1918) , Newtot 

Baker (1931) ^ With My Own Eye* 
1*933) f It Can Be Done (1944) 

aimer, George Herbert (1842-1933) 
mcric^ educator, was bom in Boston 
He was assistant professor of philoso- 
1S73-83, full professor r 
3 '' 9 > and AKord professor of natural re 
philosophy, and civil pohtj 
fvmn » when he became professo: 

^critus He marned m 1887, Alice Free 

Wellesley College (se^ 
Fseeman ) He published ai 
niie nr the Odyssey (in rhyth 

Cvl 

rreZan ?f 

»« r P T Type 

(Trans I (1919) . Hornet^ 5 Odysse 

aimer, Nathaniel Brown (1799-1877] 


Amencan navigator, bom at Stonington, Ct 
He went to sea at the age of fourteen and 
in X821 discovered the land in the Antarctic 
now called Palmer Archipelago 

Palmer, Ray (1808-87), Amencan clergy- 
man and poet, was bom at Little Compton, 
R I Dr Palmer was of the foremost hymn- 
wnters of his time, his hymns including 'My 
Faith Looks up to Thee,’ (1831) ‘Jesus, Lamb 
of God, for Me’ (1863), and ‘Thou Saviour, 
from Thy Throne on Hi^’ (1864) 

Palmer, Walter Launt (i854***^932), Am- 
encan lan^cape painter In 1887 he won the 
2d Hallgarten pnze at the National Academy 
of Design, a medal at Chicago in 1893, hon- 
orable mention at Pans in 1900, a silver med- 
al at Buffalo in X901, and agam in 1904 at St 
Louis, where he bad one of his typical snow 
scenes, entitled Across the Fields He was 
elected to the National Academy of Design 
in 1897 His pictures arc mostly winter 
scenes, with a glow of sunhght upon the 
snow He is remarkably successful in por- 
traying the end of a dear winter’s day in 
New England 

Palmerston, Henry John Temple, Third 
Viscount (1784-1865), Bntish statesman, 
was born at Broadlands, Hampshire See 
P Guedalla, Palmerston (1927) 

Palmetto Leaves, the leaves of the palmet- 
to palm {Sabal palmetto) ^ a native of the 
Southern States of America See Palm 

Palmi, tn , Reggio prov , Calabna, Italy, 
26 m by rail ne of Reggio, has ffshing, p 
(1901) 13,346 

Palmira, tn , in the department and valley 
of Cauca, Colombia It is a modern town, 
ranking second in the department, and espe- 
cially noted for raising an excellent grade of 
tobacco, p 27*032 

Palmistry includes chirognomy, the art of 
recognizing the tendenaes of intdhgence ac- 
cording to the forms of the hand, chiroso- 
phy, the saence of the comparative study of 
hands, and chiromancy, divination from hnes 
and marks on the hands and fingers Mod- 
ern research has found in the development 
of the first two divisions a reason and excuse 
for the old and fictitious importance of the 
third Seven types of hand are usually rec- 
ogmzed — the elementary (large-palmed), 
necessary (spatulated) , artistic (conical) , 
useful (square) , philosophical (knotty) , 
psychic (pointed), and the mixed, in which 
types are blended 

Palmitic Acid, CiJIaiCOOH, is a mono- 
basic aad of the fatty senes, and is present 
m palm oil as sudi» but mainly occurs as its 
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glycerol ester (palmitin) in solid fats and 
olive and palm oils, from which it is pre- 
pared by hydrolysis The product obtained 
from fats contains stearic aad, the next but 
one higher member of the series, and forms 
the so-called ‘steam,’ largely used along with 
paraffin wax for the manufacture of candles 
Palmitic acid forms salts, that of magne- 
sium IS employed to separate palmitic from 
stearic acid by fractional crystallization , that 
of sodium IS one of the chief components of 
hard soap, and that of potassium of soft 
soap 



Lord Palmeiston 


Palm Oil is obtained from the pulp of the 
fruit of several palms, notably Elois gittneen- 
sis Palm oil IS used for soap-making and for 
lubricants The palm kernels also yidd an 
oil, though of a different character 

Palm Sunday, the Sunday before Easter, 
which commences holy week, it is so-called 
from the palm branches which were strewed 
before Jesus Chnst on His pubhc entry mto 
Jerusalem 

Palmyra, anc aty, in an oasis of Synan 
desert, on trade route between Syna and 
Mesopotamia, and about 150 m n e of Da- 
mascus Its foundation is attributed to Solo- 
man Under the Roman emperors of the 2d 
century a n it became a place of great pros- 
perity The ruins which still remain are ex- 


tensive and magnificent, the^ principal being 
those of the temple of Baal, with a colonnade 
nearly one m long 

Palmyra Wood, the wood of the Palmyra 
palm {Borassus fiabelltformts), a lofty tree, 
native of the tropical parts of Asia Palmyra 
wood IS highly valued for its weight and dur- 
ability , 

Palo Alto Tn , Santa Clara co , Cal , 26 m 
s by e of San Franasco It is the seat of 
Leland Stanford Junior University, founded 
and endowed by Leland Stanford Farming 
and fruit growing are the leading industries 
of the district The first settlement was made 
here about 1890, and the place was incor- 
porated in 1894, p 16,774 

Palo Alto A Dattle of the Mexican war, 
fought May 8, 1846, bv Gen Zachary Taylor 
and 3,288 American soldiers and Gen Arista 
^ with more than 6,000 Mexicans The battle 
was chiefl3' fought by the artillcrj', and Gen 
Arista withdrew during the night This bat- 
tle, together with that of Resaca dc la Palma, 
the next day, inspired much confidence in the 
Americans and settled the possession of the 
disputed territory between the Rio Grande 
and the Nueces See Howard, General Taylor 
(1892), in Great Commanders senes 
Palolo, a remarkable annelid {Ewttce vtt- 
dis), chaetopod having its home in the coral 
reefs into which it bores, which appears 
periodically at the surface of the sea in the 
Samoan Is The swarming takes place in 
October and November, on the day before 
the last quarter of the moon, and occurs at 
dawn At that time the natives assemble in 
their boats and collect them in vast numbers 
for food, the occasion being marked by a 
great festival 

Palpitation (of the heart), a distressing ir- 
regularity in the heart’s action Two classes 
are recognized In the one the heart’s action 
is very violent, as well as irregular, the force 
being in excess, in the other the movements 
are feeble and inefficient, as well as irregu- 
I lar 

Palsy See Paralysis 

Paludan-Muller, Frederik (1809-76), 
Danish poet, was born at K3erteminde in 
Funen, he attracted attention while still a 
student by his romantic drama Kjmrltgned 
ved Roffet (1832) His masterpice, one of 
the notable productions of literary genius, is 
the great satirical poem Adam Homo (1S41- 
9, new ed 1899) Paludan-Muller is one of 
the most distinguished European poets of tfie 
igth century 

Pamirs {Paitnr, ‘roof— rc of the world). 
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panflet, which was applied generally to any 
small treatise, whether in prose or in verse 
The word as now used implies that the sheets 
of the treatise arc only stitched together or 
sewn in a paper wrapper, not bound or cased 
in cloth, and secondly, that the work is an 
exposition in prose of its author’s views or 
discoveries, and not a work of fiction or 
imagination, or, on the other band, a quite 
dispassionate and impersonal monography 

Pamplona, or Pampeluna, city. Spam, 
capital of the province of Navarre It is 
a strong fortress, on a commanding spur of 
the Pyrenees It has a fine 14th-century 
Gothic cathedral, with beautifully carved 
choir stalls 

Pan, a Greek god of pastures, forests, and 
flocks, usually described as a son of Hermes 
His worship onginated in Arcadia, but spread 
gradually over the rest of Greece Pan is 
represented as having horns, a goat’s beard, 
a crooked nose, pointed ears, a tail, and 
goat’s feet He is the giver of fertility, hence 
IS represented as lustful and vigorous He is 
also represented as fond of music, and of 
danang with the forest nymphs 

•Panama, a republic of Central America, oc- 
cupying the isthmian territory between Costa 
Rica on the west and Colombia on the east, 
and between the Caribbean Sea on the north { 
'and the Paafic Ocean on the south Five- 
eighths of the area of Panama, consisting of 
rugged hills and mountains, overgrown with 
dense tropical vegetation, and of coastal 
swamps, IS unoccupied The chmate in gen- 
eral is warm, and in the swamp regions un- 
healthy, but near the Costa Rican frontier 
it IS salubrious The mean temperature of 
the republic is about 80“ The wet season 
lasts from April to the early part of Decem- 
ber, the dry, durmg most of the winter and 
the early part of spring The soil is remark- 
ably fertile The forests are nch in valuable 
hardwoods, such as cedar, cocobolo, and ma- 
hogany, whose export is steadily increasing 
Gold and salt are the only minerals worked 
The banana industry, which is the most im- 
portant, has been developed by the XJmted 
Fruit Company of New York, which owns 
extensive plantations in the province of Bo- 
cas del Toro 

At Chepignana, m Panama provmce, Pana- 
ma hats are made The National Institute 
was opened in 1912 in Panama at> and a 
umxersitv was founded m 1917 The govern- j 
ment, established by the Constitution of i 904 i 
and amended in 1918 and 1928, is a republic 
and consists of a smgle Chamber of Deputies, 


or National Assembly (one member for ev- 
ery 15,000 inhabitants) , and a president elect- 
ed for four years and inehgiblc for re-elec- 
tion There is a cabinet of five members The 
territory now known as Panama was under 
Spanish rule from 1510 to 1819 The Pana- 
ma Isthmus was visited in 1502 by Colum- 
bus, who established a settlement or colony 
at Nombre de Dios, near Porto Bello Bay In 
1718 Panama became part of the vicero3'alt> 
of Grenada, and in 1819 revolted from the 
rule of Spam 

In 1853 Panama joined the Confederation 
of Granada, afterward known as the United 
States of 'Colombia By the terms of the 
Hay-Paunceforte Treaty, the United States 
in 1901 acquired the right to construct and 
control a canal across the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma, but was obstructed by the Colombian 
Congress The failure of the French Canal 
Company to construct a canal across the isth- 
mus had already prepared the way for an 
tiprising, in which Panama seceded from Co- 
lombia, and became a republic duly recog- 
nized by the United States On Nov 18, 
1903, by treaty with Panama the Umted 
States acquired the territory known as the 
Canal Zone The first president of the new 
republic w as Manuel Amador Guerrero Pan 
ama declared war on Germany, Italj, and 
Japan, 1941 

Panama, aty, capital of the republic of 
Panama, at the southern extremity of the 
Panama Canal and the Canal Zone The city, 
which IS nearly surrounded by an old granite 
wall, IS irregularly laid out , the streets wind- 
mg and narrow',, and hned w'lth stone houses 
of Spanish style, with projecting balconies 
The port of Panama, Balboa, about three m 
w of the city is within the Canal Zone and 
under Amencan jurisdiation 
Panama, Bay of, inlet of the Pacific Ocean, 
Panama, on the south side of the Isthmus of 
Panama The Pearl Islands, so called from 
their pearl fisheries, are in the bai 
Panama, Isthmus of, a narrow neck of 
land umting the two divisions of the Ameri- 
can Continent 

Panama-California Exposition, an in- 
ternational exposition held in the at} of S»an 
Diego* Cal , to celebrate the cemplction of the 
Panama Canal 

Panama Canal Within 20 >ears of the 
discoxerj' of the Isthmus of Panama, the dis- 
coverers of the New World began seriously 
to consider the project of buildmg a canal 
across the isthmus connecting North and 
South America In 1879 an international 
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scientific congress, under the practical control 
of Fcrainand dc Leseps, decided that the 
canal should be located on the Panama route, 
and that it should be a sea-level canal with- 
out locks The organization of the first 
French company took place immediately aft- 
er the adjournment of the congress It was 
called the ^Compagnie Universelle du Canal 
Inlcroccaniquc,* and Ferdinand de Lesseps 
nas elected its president Operations were be- 
gun upon a large scale in 1883 Work on the 
cinal nas vigorously prosecuted until 1889, 
tthen the company became bankrupt The 
entire property of the canal company was 
put in charge of a hquidator, and remamed 
in his hands until 1894, when the new Pana- 
ma Canal Company was organized and took 
o\er the assets of the old company 


January, 1906, reported m favor of a sea- 
level canal at Panama by a vote of eight to 
five, the minority at the same time submit- 
ting a proposed plan for a lock canal The 
lock plan received the support of the Secre- 
tary of War and the President The latter 
submitted that plan to Congress, with argu- 
ments m favor of it, and it was ^ally adopt- 
eckby bbth the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives On Feb 26, 1907, Col George 
W Goethals of the Engineer Corps, USA, 
was placed in full charge, and two other 
army engmeers were designated to assist him 
The route of the Panama Ship Canal is es 
sentially the same as that of the Panama 
Railroad Company Its total length from 
the seven-fathom curve in the Bay of Limon, 
at the Caribbean end of the Canal, to the 
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The conflicting claims, put forth by 
\ of different proposed routes fo 
up canal across the Central Amcncan 1* 
led to the creation of the first Isthxt 
Commission b> Act of Congress 
commission was char 
determining the most pi 
c ind feasible route for a ship cai 
t reported on Nov 16, 1901, in favor of 
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seven-fathom curve at the Pacific end is 
nearly 50 m The average width of the Ca- 
nal is 649 ft , and the mimimom width 300 
ft The minimum depth of the approach 
channel at the Caribbean terminus is 41 ft , 
the approach channel at the Pacific entrance 
has a minimum depth of 45 ft below mean 
sea level The width of both these approach 
channels reaches 500 ft The deep approach 
channel at the Panama end of the Canal is 
about 4 rmles long, and leads out into Pan- 
ama Ba>, to deep water immcdiatcK to the 
west of the islands of Penco and Flamenco 
The distance between shore lines of the Isth- 
mus on the route of the Canal is about 41 
miles 

In entering the Canal from the Atlanuc 
side, a ship proceeds from deep water m 
Limon Ba> to Gatun locks Passing into the 
locks, 078 of a mile in length, the ship u, 
earned up to an elevation of 85 ft above 
sea level in three lifts to the level of thr 
w atcr in Gatun Lake Tlicncc for a distance 
of 16 m the channel is from 1030 to Soo it 
in widlli to San Pablo, thence to Jinn 
Grande (38 m ), through a channel Sm £i 
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wide, from Juan Grande to Obispo (3 7 m ) 
the channel is 500 ft wide, from Obispo to' 
Pedro Miguel locks, through the Culebra cut 
(about 82 m), the channel is 300 ft wide 
Going through the Pedro Miguel lock and 
approaches, 037 of a mile in total length, 
the vessel is lowered to the level of Mirafiores 
I-ake, SS ft above mean tide, through which 
there IS a channel 500 ft wide and x 4 jtn 
long to the Miraflores locks, thence through 
the two Mirailores locks and their approach- 
es, o s8 of a mile, the vessel is lowered to tide 
level and proceeds through a channel 500 ft 
wide and 8 m long to deep water in the 
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Government also maintains coaling plants at 
both entrances, and storage basins at CnstobaJ 
and Balboa Oil tanks have been mstalled at 
Balboa and Mt Hope In 1913 the Panama 
Canal Act, which provided for the opening, 
maintenance, protection, and operation of the 
Panama Canal, and the sanitation and gov- 
ernment of the Canal Zone, was signed b> 
Prwident Taft On Jan 27, 19x4, President 
Wilson estabhshed the permanent govern- 
ment of the Canal Zone, and Col G W 
Goethals, to whose administrative capaaty 
the Canal already owed so much, was ap- 
pointed first governor 
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Pacific The time required for the passage 
of a ship through the entire length of the 
Canal is from xo to 12 hours 
In 1910 widespread discussion arose m the 
United States as to the advisibdity of forti- 
fying the Canal The opponents of this pol- 
icy claimed that to fortify the Canal would 
mvite attack in the event of war, and urged 
*its neutralization under the protection of 
The Hague agreement eventually, the policy 
of fortification triumphed, and the Sundr> 
Cml Appropriations Bill, passed by Congress 
on March 4, xgtx, carried an initial appropn- 
ation of $3,000,000 for that purpose The 


President Wilson, on Mardi 12, 19x4, 
read a message before Congress calling for 
outright repeal of the tolls provision As the 
result an Act repealing the disputed pro- 
vision was passed 

By act of Congress, approved Aug s, 1909, 

1 authority was given for the issuance of bonds 
to the amount of $375,200,900, to co\cr the 
cost of the Canal from its inception to its 
completion The Canal was opened to nawga- 
tion on Aug I5i i^x4» when, the government 
steamship Ancon made the trip through it 
Consult Mackes Land Divided (i 945 ) 
Panama Hat, a fine plaited hat made from 
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Ships ofUS Navy passing through Mtrafiares Lochs, Panama Canal 
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the fan^haped leaves of Carludovica pal- significance of the movement because it 
mala Genuine Panama hats are mostly boldly announced that there would not be 
made m Central America, but many others tolerated any monarchical interference with 
Euron^^ manufactured in America and republican progress in Amenca The first 

T> a e suggestions for Pan-Americanisra were largely 

Panama-Pacific Exposition, an interna- sentimental, but the idea grew, neverthe- 

Francisco from less In 1847 a real American congress was 
Teb 20 to Dec 4, 1915, to celebrate the open- held in Lima By far the better 


ing of the Panama Canal and the 400th anni- 
versary of the discovery of the Paafic Prep- 


purpose 


of the Pan-Amencan movement, however, 
and the direction it began to take in 1880, 


" 4 . 1911, was as an effort for mutual understanding 
when the first shovel^l of earth was turned and harmony of interests— material and phys- 
by President. Taft The exposition was fi- ical, rather than political and sentimental 
nanced and controlled by San Franasco and This was not held, but James G Blame had 
California, but national recognition was given the satisfaction of seeing his ambition real- 
it by an Act of Congress, and an invitation ized in the First Pan-Amencan Conference of 
to partiapate was issued to the nations of 1889 

the world by Presidential proclamation in j Pani-Amencan Exposition, the fourth 
xgi2 For the erection of the temporary Ex - 1 American exposition since the World's Co- 
position buildings, a site was selected front- lumbian Exposition at Chicago, was held at 
ing the bay , near the Presidio and overlook - 1 Buffalo, NY, from May 1 to Nov 2, 1901 
ing the Golden Gate The central architcc - 1 It was intended to represent the progress of 
tural feature of the Exposition was the Tower 1 Americans during the 19th century, and to 
of Jewels, santillating with 125,000 jewels m 1 emphasize the community of interests among 
mutation of precious stones, and rising 435 j the nations of the Western Hemisphere Spe- 
ft in a senes of seven decorative terraces jcial attention was devoted to color effects 
The plans for the Exposition included the I and the exposition was known as the Rain- 
assembling of Warships from the foreign coun- bow City It was a financial failure due in 
tries as well as the Umted States, sports part to the assassination o'f President McKin- 
and military maneuvers, exhibits of live ley while in attendance there 
stock and agncultural and industrial prod- j Pan*Axnerican Highway, a system of 
nets, Oriental pageants, an assemblage of [roads which, when completed, will extend 
native tribes from remote parts of the world, from Alaska to Chile The Alaska Highuay 
and a grand pageant representing the history is the northein extension of the system 
of California The total number of exhibits j Pan-Amencan Union, the ofSaal organ- 
was placed at 80,000, and included 39 for- ization supported by the American republics, 
eign nations and 40 States The estimated 1 was established as the International Bureau 
value of the Exposition, with its exhibits, was j of American Republics in xSgo, under reso- 
over $350,000,000 I lutions of the First International Conference 

Pan-America The Pan-Amencan move- j of American Republics It is the agency and 
ment implies a sympathy of action among j custodian of archives of the International 
the American republics for the material, Amencan Conferences and occupies a beauti- 
moral, social, and intellectual development of | ful building in Washington, D C , part of 
the Western Hemisphere This, on the basis which was the gift of Andrew Carnegie, the 
of political and governmental harmony, and remainder of the Amencan republics Consult 
therefore not at all hostile to Europe, offers { Pan American Union Btilleizn 


a system founded on government through 
the people in the form of such republics as 
are established in the New World in contrast 
to the monarchical government of the Old 
World Pan-Amcnca comprises 21 republics 
in America Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Paraguay, Uruguay, Peru, 
Venezuela, Panama, Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Salvador, Mexico, Cu- 
ba, Haiti, Santo Domingo, the United States 
The Monroe Doctrine of 1823 gave a dis- 
tinct emphasis, at that time, to the political! 


Panay, one of the Philippine Islands The 
mountains are thickly wooded and nee, cot- 
ton, coffee, cacao, sugar cane, and corn are 
cultivated There are also deposits of coal and 
marble The chief town is Iloilo, p 7^0,000 
Panay was the scene of conflict between Jap- 
anese and Amencan forces in World War II 
Panchatantra, the oldest collection of 
apologues and stones in Sanskrit hteraturc 
Pancreas, an abdominal organ concerned 
in digestion It lies just below the diaphragm, 
and for the greater part close behind the 
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being bghted in front from above and be- 
hind by concentrated rays from windows 
Panosy South American Indians scattered 
along the Maranon, Huallaga, and Ucayali, 
famous navigators with large canoes 
Pansy, or Heart's Ease, a little European 
plant {Vtola tricolor) which bears through 
the summer flowers usually yellow or yellow 
and purple in color Beds should be carefully 
prepared with well-rottcd manure, leaf 
mould and loam, and a bit of sand in heavy 
soil Shade new-planted pansies, but remove 
as soon as the sun is off If very dry weather, 


Paoli 

as a bunal-place for great Itahans For the 
Pantheon at Pans, see Paris 
Panther A name apphed in Europe to the 
Leopard and in the U S to the Puma 
Pantomime was originally the name given 
I to a class of actor, not to the spectacle or 
play in which he took part These performers 
rose into speQal prominence in the early 
days of the Roman empire The entertain- 
ment was entirely of a mimetic kind, accom- 
panied bv jnusic, the place of speech being 
supplied altogether by skillful gesture The 
real origin of modern pantomime is probably 



The Pantheon^ Rome 


stir the earth first, and then thoroughly soak 
it twice a week Feed them hberallv, but 
stop at any disposition to run 

Pantheism means, broadly, a theory of the 
universe which identifies God with the sum 
of finite CMstences, or regards God as the 
single pnnaple of which these arc the mani- 
festations The historical system of the Oc- 
cident, "in which pantheism is most clearly 
exhibited, is that of Spinoza The most fear- 
less and thoroughgoing pantheism known is i 
that of the Indian philosophy 
Pantheon, a temple in anaent Rome, erect- 
ed by M Vipsanius Agrippa in 27 bc, m 
honor of Mars and Venus It is now the 
church of Santa Mana Rotonda, and is used 


to be found in the improvised comedy of 
mediaeval Italy, the principal conventional 
characters m which were Pantaleone (Panta- 
loon), Arlecchtno (Harlequin), and Cohan- 
btna It was probably in 1723 that panto- 
mime was introduced into England with the 
pantomime Harlequiii Dr Faustus produced 
at Druiy Lane It was at Garrick's Drur> 
Lane pantomime in 1758 that Giuscppe^Gn- 
maldi, father of Joseph Gnmaldi, pnnee of 
pantomime clowns, made his debut 
Panzer Division, the mechanized arm- 
ored defense unit of Nazi Germany It is 
used to co-ordinate with attack aviation in en- 
emy artillery areas and to turn enemy flanks 
Paoh, Pascal (172S-1807), Corsican pa- 
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mot and gcncril On the Corsican msurrcc- j mandates From 1309 to i 377 
tion against Genoa, Paoli n 15 elected ruler of h\cd at \\ignon, and dunng this Babylo- 
thc island (17SS) Genoa Iming sold Corsica man captiMl>’ alienated England and Gcr- 
to France (1768), Paoli uas defeated, and mana, and lost much of their poa\er 
fled to England (1769) He uas appointed The >car after the return to Rome 


the 


(1790) governor of Corsici the Frcndi great schism brohe out, Inch was not ended 
during the rc\olution, but wis proscribed till X414-16 with the Counol of Constance 
At his request the Bntish occupied the ishnd The protest of the Rcform'ition w is it first 


(1794)1 cxacuatcd it (179^) 

Paolo Veronese See Veronese, Paolo 
Paoting, at\, cap of Hopeh proxincc, 
China, was scene of Bo\cr uprising m 1900 
Papacy Borne as the capital ol the Roman 
empire wis the natural center of the carlj 
Chnstiin organiration, ind the bishop of 
Rome was at the time of the counals of Kt 
C0C1 (32s) ind Antioch (34X) recognized is 
metropolitan From the rcmo\il of the im 
penal court to Constintinople Rome stood 
forth IS the champion of orthodox, and 
the papal prcrogatiics were gradualK formu- 
lated and recognized The dnision of the 
empire in 395 assisted the firm cstiblishmcnt 
of the authority of the bishop of Rome 
B\ the time of Gregor>^ the Great (S90' 
604) the church bad acquired 1 considerable 
amount of landed property, and its power 
was much enhanced b> its incndship with the 
Frankish kings Bj the dose of the 7th cen- 
tun the lheor> of the pnmic> of the bishop 
of Rome was icccpted throughout the West 
After 800 the popes claimed to crown the 
emperor, and the emperors asserted the right 
to confirm the election of the pope During 
the iilh and early part of the 12th ccntur\ 
the Cuna passed through a penod of deep 
degradation before such men as Gerbert (Sil 
vestcr XI 999-X003) and Hildebrand rescued 
it from Its unfortunate position Nicholas it 


directed onl> igiinst abuses of ndminislra- 
lion and disputed interpretations of doctrine, 
but <oon 1 rcil brcik with the pipic> bccimc 
sncMtiblc The break of England and all 
Northern Germany from Rome caused a 
counter-reformation in the Catholic Church, 
with Pope Paul ni (1534-49) It its held He 
recognized the spiritual needs of the lime, 
ind encouraged the reformation of the mon- 
astic bodies, ind the foundation of new or- 
ders such as the Capuchins, the Theatmes, 
and the Jesuits, who did much in the work 
of rc\i\il 

The xSlh ccnlur> was 1 lime of Inal for 
the pipacj The mo\cmcnt known is the 
Tnhghlenmcnt/ represented in France by 
Voltaire and the Enc>clopajdi* 5 ls was nt its 
height The general attack on llic Jesuits be- 
tween 1758 and 1770 rc\ea1cd at the same 
time a growing ho5tiht\ on the part of most 
European rulers The w»holc course of the 
French Revolution Wiis disislrous at least 
for the time being, to the cause of Roman 
Catholicism It was not til! after 1815 that 
a reaction in favor of religion look place, and 
the Jesuits, wdio had been abolished b\ Cle- 
ment MV , w^crc rc«:lorcd In 1854 the bull 
Incfjabihs Dens declared the Immaculate 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin Marv to be 
a doctrine of the Church In 1864 a papal 
Syllabus named as errors of the age, religious 


(1059-61) improved the method of electing j toleration, hbertv of consacncc, freedom of 


the pope Gregory vn (1073-85) insisted on 
administrative reforms in the church, and 
on a reformation in the morals of the clergy, 
and attempted to secure the subordination of 
the state to the church This great improvc- 


thc press and of speech, the separation of 
church and stale, and secular education In 
1870 papal infallibility was proclaimed, but 
the same jear Victor Emmanuel, by the oc- 
cupation of Rome and the annc\ation of the 
ment m the papaev coincided with the foun- Papal States to the kingdom of Italy, put an 
dation of the religious orders and with the end to the temporal power of the popes, who 
outbreak of the crusades By them the pres- thereafter refused to recognize the Italian 
tige of the papacy was enhanced, while the government, and considered themselves *cap- 
growth of canon law, the victory in the in- tivcs* m the Vatican 
vestiturc contest, and the influence of Bern- Leo xm (1878-1903) held firmly to his 
ard of Clairvaux, the firm advocate of the own rights, protested against heresy, and de- 
papal claims, did much to place the papacy dared that in religion was to be found the 
m a position of independence The rule of only solution of socialistic problems He 
Innocent m (1198-13x6) marks the cul- was succeeded by Pius x (1903-14) During 
mmahng point of the papal power Boniface his reign, church and state were separated in 
ra ti294-i^3) suffered defeat m attempt- France and Portugal He issued a strong cn- 
mg to lotcc England and France to obey his cyclical against French disestablishment in 
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1906, and the following year a Syllabus con- Ellen Terry’s Memoirs, The Two Great Eras, 
laimng a list of 65 condemned propositions A Grey Day og Wheela’s Point, Eaily 
and an cncj'clical against modernism He Moimiig at Annisquam, and many portraits 
created tw 0 new American cardinals, codified Papeete, towm of the Society Islands on 
Uie canon Jaw, and reformed church music the n w coast of Tahiti, of ivhich it is the 
He ivas succeeded bv Benedict xv (1914- capital It has a fine harbor, palace, cathe- 
22), who promulgated the new code of can- dral, courthouse, and the residence of the 
on law begun by his predecessor During French governor Pearls and mother-of-pearl 
pontificate, relations^ with France are important products, p 3,600 

Papen, Franz von (1879- ), German 


and Portugal were restored His influence 
upon Italian politics was constructive, and 


m January, 19x9, he freed Italian Catholics 
from all inhibition against participating in 
the political movements of the country In 
1922 Cardinal Ratti succeeded to the papal 
chair as Pius xr In 1929 the controversy 
between the Church and State in Italy, which 
had kept the popes ‘captive' in the Vatican 
since 1870, was ended by the creation of the 
Vatican State, territory in Rome belonging 
to the Holy See, established by the Latcran 
Treaty, signed by Cardinal Gasparn on be- 
half of the Pope, and by the representative of 
the King of Italy In 1939, Cardinal Pacelli 
became Pope, as Pius vn, and adhered to 
the policies of his predecessor See Vatican 
C iT/ AND Italy 

Papal States Sec Church, States of 
the 

Papaver, i genus of hardy or half-hardy 
herbaceous plants belonging to the order Pa- 
pavcraceae They are usually characterized by 
a milky or colored juice and 1 single ovary 
which becomes a capsule containing several 
seeds There are over 100 species, but only 
four arc commonly cultivated, the opium 
poppy, corn poppy, Iceland poppy, and ori- 
ental poppy 

Papaw, or Melon Tree (Cance ^fl^aya), 
an herbaceous tree (Papayaccae) cultivated 
in most tropical countries for its fruit It 
grows to a height of 25 or 30 ft and resem- 
bles the palm m general appearance The 
fruit IS oblong, about ten inches in length, 
with a thick rmd like that of a melon, but 
of an orange color It is boiled when unripe 
and eaten as a vegetable, in its ripe state it 
IS a favorite breakfast dish m tropical coun- 
tries and IS also used as a salad and as a 
dessert, and is crystalhzed 
Pape, Eric (1870-1938), American artist, 
was born in San Francisco, Cal In 1898 
he founded the Eric Pape School of Art He 
designed a large monument to commemorate 
the founding of Massachusetts Bay Colon5S 
at Gloucester, Mass Among his best known 
works are illustrations for Lew Wallace’s 
Fatr Codf a senes of portrait drawings for 


diplomat, who came into prominence in the 
Hitler regime, when he was sent in the sum- 
mer cf 1933 on missions to the Vatican which 
resulted in the signing of the Concordat of 
July 20, 1933, again, when in the 1933 au- 
tumn elections, his name was on the ballot 
for his election as Vice-Chancellor, he being 
the only non-Nazi to hold high office m the 
new government, again in June, 1934, when 
in an address to Marburg students he spoke 
m criticism of certain features of the Hitler 
regime, a speech followed shortly by the 
‘Nazi purge' in which von Papen was held a 
viitual prisoner in his house, and was re- 
ported to be saved from punishment if not 
death onl> by the intervention on his be- 
half of President von Hindcnburg Follow- 
ing tins crisis he was sent to Austria, after 
the Dollfuss assassination, as diplomatic rep- 
resentative of Germany 
Paper has been defined as an aqueous de- 
posit of vegetable fibre, chemically treated 
so as to render it useful for the purposes for 
which it IS required The art of making pa- 
per appears to have been known to the Chi- 
nese and Japanese from very early times It 
was kept secret for several centuncs by the 
Chinese, but at the end of the 7th century, 
as the result of a raid bv Moors and Arabs, 
the secret was wrested from them and im- 
parted to their captors The first paper-mill 
m America was erected near Philadelphia in 
1690 Up to the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury every sheet of paper had to be made 
laboriously by hand The credit of intro- 
ducing a successful paper-making machine 
belongs to Henry and Sealey Fourdrinier In 
1S21 drj'ing cylinders were added to the 
Fourdrinier machine, which, up to this time, 
had contained no drying apparatus 
Paper is made from various plant fibres, m 
the early days of the industry, almost invari- 
ably from one of the discarded textile fab- 
rics, particularly cotton and linen, technically 
called ‘rags,' and including worn-out gar- 
ments, cuttings, and waste from looms Later 
it became necessary to find additional sources 
of suppb of which the straw of cereals, the 
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Paper Making 

Upper, Paper being weighed before going to Beating Machines Lower, Rolls of Paper 
(147 inches wide) as they come from the machine before being cut into Smaller Rolls 

$150,000,000 of legal-tender notes Another close of the war, with improved hopes of 
$150,000,000 was authorized on July 11, redemption The passage of the act of 
1862, by acts of Jan 17 and March 3, 1863, providmg for the resumption of speae pay- 
the total was increased to $4^0,000,000 Dc- ments by the government in January, 2879, 
precidLtion was at first gradual, but in De- led to the collection of a gold reserve, so 
cember, 1864, a dollar in paper was worth that resumption ensued on the date prcscrib- 
only 35 cents in gold The value of the pa- cd by the act Immediately after the war 
per money gradually appreciated after the it was expected that the paper money would 
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be retired, but it was 1S78 before the entire 
matter was cleared up, and the volume of 
paper currency in circulation was fixed 
Since 1879, the United States notes present 
a case of convertible paper Redemption of 
the United States notes (greenbacks) and 
the Treasury notes of 1890 (used to buy sil- 
ver) was further provided by the act of 
hlarch 14, 1900, which has remained m effect 
unchanged for many years Under its pro- 
visions a rcserie of $150,000,000 an gold is 
held in the treasury If paper money is pre- 
sented for redemption in sufficient quantity 
to reduce the rescr\T below $150,000,000, 
such piper may not be paid out again except 


customs duties and arc payable for all debts 
of the United States except interest on the 
public debt and in the redemption of United 
States and Treasury notes The Federal Rc- 
scr\c Act of 1913 authorized the regional 
reserve banks to issue and arculate Federal 
Rcscr\c bank notes co\crcd b\ commercial 
paper deposited with the Federal Rescr\c 
Agent, equal to the face \aluc of the notes, 
and further guaranteed bv an authorized 
gold reserve held in each regional rcser\^c 
bank equal to 40 per cent of the issue The 
I reserve notes arc a prior daim on assets of 
the bank, and are r^ccmablc at pnr by the 
national treasury as a further guarantee on 
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m exchange for gold If the gold reserve fall 
Mow $100,000,000, the Secretary of the 
^easury must sell bonds to restore it to 
$150,000,000 Through these provisions all 
reasonable doubt as to the convertibility of 
the paper money is removed 
By the National Bank Act of Feb 25, 1863, 
and by later atnendnsents, national banks 
are allowed to issue and circulate national 
nank notes the redemption of which is guar- 
Mteed by Government bonds owned by the 
t>Mk and deposited with and controlled by 

w partially 

l^al tender, as they are receivable at their 

^ national banks and by the 
Goiemment m payment of ill dues ercept 


the part of the government Sec Bakunc 
United States, Currenci., Federal Re- 
serve Board , Inixation , Gold , and United 
States History The New Deal 
Paphlas-onia, a countrj of Asia Minor, 
be^TCn Ponlus on the e , Bithyma on the w , 
an the Eunne Sea on the n Its inhabitants, 
alhra of the Trojans m the Trojan War, were 
subdued by Croesus dunng the 6 th centui^^ 
B c , finally they came under Roman rule 
Paphos, the name given to two cibes on the 
western coast of Cyprus— the older (now 
KukJia) about a mile from the sea, and the 
nwer (now Baffo) about 7 m to the w 

They were founded bv Greek colonists about 
1050 BC 
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Papier Mache, a material made chicSy 
from old paper by boiling to a pulp with %va- 
ter, pressing, mining with glue or starch 
paste, and then forcing in a mould previously 
oiled After drying, the articles are soaked 
in linseed oil, and then dried at a higher tem- 
perature It IS chiefly used for small articles, 
such as trays, or for decorative features in 
house building - 

Papin, Denis (1647-1712), French natural 
philosopher and physicist, was born in Blois 
He was curator of the Royal Soaety (1684- 
8) He was the first to produce motive 
force by the raising of a piston thrust up- 
wards by steam — ^a close approximation to 
the principle of the steam-engine This he 
applied successfully as the motive power for 
a paddle-xvheel m a vessel on the Fulda in 
1707 

Papini, Giovanni (1881- ), Itahan 

philosopher and writer, was born in Florence 
He founded the review Leona) do In the 
United States he is best-known for his Ltje 
0} Clntst (i()2i) 

Paprika, a condiment derived fiom the 
pungent peppers of the genus Capstenm It 
IS aromatic and highly colored, usually of a 
bright red shade, and is often used for sea- 
soning 

Papua See New Guinea 

Papyrus, a genus of tropical aquatic sedges 
belonging to the order Cypoaccae One spe- 
cies, P anttquo) iim, the Egyptian paper reed, 
is occasionally cultivated as a subtropical 
aquatic, being removed within doors in au- 
tumn It IS a graceful plant, with long, green, 
jointless stems surmounted b\ beautiful pen- 
dent leaves The pith of the larger stems, 
cut into strips and pressed together, consti- 
tuted the papjrus or paper of the ancients, 
upon which their official and ordinary corre- 
spondence, accounts, contracts, and the like 
\\eie written The oldest extant specimens 
date from about 35°° * 

Para, or Belem, city, Brazil, capital of the 
state of Para, on the Para River, So m s of its 
mouth in the Atlantic Ocean The atv has nar- 
row streets, but its white buildmgs and tropi- 
cal fohage make it very picturesque A naval 
arsenal is situated here The harbor is deep 
and coniniodious, and> as the chief port o 
North Brazil -ind the Amazon, carries on an 
important trade It is one of the leading 
ports m the world for the o'^port of rubber , 

Parable, a biicf narrative founded on real 
scenes or cvimts and usually havmg a re- 
ligious application It belongs to the class 


of metaphorical and fictitious utterances or 
narratives, of which we have other examples 
m the simile, the fable, the myth, and the al- 
legory In Scripture the name is given to 
stones founded upon common expenence, 
and designed to- set forth spiritual truths, 
like those told by Jesus 
Parabola, a plane curve such that any 
point on it IS equidistant from a fixed point, 
s, the focus, and a fixed straight line, xrv, the 
directrix (See figure ) If p be any point on 
the curve, and pm is drawn perpendicular to 
the directrix, sp = pm 



Paraboloid, a surface traced by a parab- 
ola which moves so that its vertex is always 
on another parabola The planes of the 
parabolas are supposed to be at right angles 
to each other 

Paracelsus, or Philippus Aureolus 
Theophrastus Bomfaastus von Hohen- 
heim (1493-1541). Swiss physiaan and nat- 
uralist Discaiding the antiquated practices of 
his profession, he emphasized the importance 
of duett observation of nature, and was the 
first to put forward the doctrine that the 
life processes are chemical, and that there- 
fore we must look to chemistry for the rem- 
edies for disease In pursuit of this idea he 
discovered hydrogen, and mtroduced manv 
chemical remedies Sec Browning’s poem 
Paracelsus 

Parachute, a de\ice by means of which an 
object falls with maximum ‘drag It is de- 
signed to open and take the shock of a free 
fall at maximum speed (175 ft per second) 
Its history dates from Leonardo da Vmci 
Parachute Troops, or Paratroops, de- 
veloped early in World War II, arc ordiranly 
the advance guard— the surprise force— of the 
army Thci w ere used with outstanding 
success h\ Russia and Germany 
Paraclet, faim, \ubc department Trance 
Here Abdard, in 1129, founded the Btnedic- 
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tine abbey, of which he made Helolse abbess 
Paraclete See Holy Spirit 
Paradis, Grand, the culminating point 
{13,324 ft) of the Italian or East Graian 
range of the Alps, nses s of Aosta, between 
the valleys of the Dora Baltea (n ) and the 
Oreo (s) 





1 


Parachute tn Use 

Paradise (Greek paradetsos, ‘a park,’ ‘plea- 
se ground’, originally an Oriental, appar- 
enth a Persian word), the Garden of Eden, 
heaven By New Testament Umes it had 
come to signify an ideal locidity, practically 
cquiMlent to heaven 

Paradise, Bird of Sec Bird of Paradise 
faradisc Fish, a domesticated variety of 
Polyacanthus, a genus of AsiaUc 

•ho Ch ^ confinement by 

•1 “ prolonged penod It is of 

transverse red 

foriSi ««arkablc for the long 

* 1* ctongation of the rays of 

the dorsal and anil fins 

Paradise Lost Sec Milton, John 
t aradox, a statement uhich apnears at 
Sir ^ntradicton cither ,n iSf or to 

ib ’®S«t.n.atc 

«>oUpb. for dlummaung uaOi a sudden flash 


a neglected aspect of a subject, or for chneh- 
ing an argument with a memorable pbrase 
Paraffin, a bnlhant white solid, a mixture 
of the higher ahphatic hydrocarbons, without 
taste or odor, soluble m ether, mineral spint, 
carbon bisulphide and ohve oil, insoluble in 
water or aads, plastic for some interval be- 
low mdting point, a dear, mobile, thm U- 
qmd when fused With a wick it bums with 
dear white smokdess flame but it does not 
bum easily in mass Its melting pomt de- 
pends on its composition, varying (m the 
marketed vaneties) from 38* to 57' c The 
uses of paraffin are constantly being extended 
Paraffins, a senes of saturated hydrocar- 
bons havmg the general formula CnHsa-f-s, 
and constituted m open chains They vary 
from gases, such as methane, through very 
volaUle hqmds like the pentanes and hex- 
anes, to heavier and more viscid hqmds, 
while the members of the senes of kiglipcf 
molecular weight are sohds at ordinary tem- 
peratures Chemicall> thej are extremely 
mert, being acted on only bv the halogens 
with difficulty, but they are inflammable, 
and bum with lutmnous flam es 
Paraguay, an mland state of South Amer- 
ica, lying between lat 20“ 16' and 26® 31' s 
and long 54" 37' and 62* w, bounded by 
Bohvia, Brazil and Argentina, comprises 
about 134,000 sq m, since adjustment of 
Gran Chaco boundarj' question formerly 
Jn dispute with Bohvia Next to Uru- 
^ay it is the smallest South American state 
The surface of Paraguay proper is generally 
hilly, but with no striking elevations The 
cordiHeras of Amambay and Mbaracayu, an 
extension of the Brazihan highlands, follow 
the eastern boundary, and a senes of lesser 
Mis mn from n to s through the center 
I be Chaco, largely unexplored, is, m gen- 
eral, a vast plam, dry m the mtenor, and 
swampy along the river banks It is largch 
covered by palm groves, forests of hardwood, 
and opm pampas Two great nvers with 
their tnbutanes water the countn— the Pa- 
rana and the Paraguax 
The temperature m summer ranges from 
55 M 108 F m wmter it sometimes falls 
to 40 r and sbght hoxr frost has been 

ilar to that of Southern California Botnm- 

“ Bcograpliicxllv the Republic 

Ri??r“^In iT Paraguix 

® 'cgct-ition isluxumnt, denee 

*“eled undertrus^ 
sperxd witb broad tracts of fertile grass 
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land West of the Paraguay woodlands give 
way to vast level stretches of praine, with 
scattered palms and occasional forests of 
quebracho Wild animals are numerous, and 
include the jaguar, tiger cat, aguara-guazu, 
and species of marten, bear, tapir, peccary, 
armadillo, and deer These are large num-> 
bers of brilhant song birds and of venomous 
snakes Crocodiles frequent the rivers, and 
fish are a valuable food product 
Abundant deposits of iron, manganese and 
other minerals are but little exploited Cop- 
per, coal, kaolin and marble occur Para- 
guay is an agricultural and cattje-raising coun- 
try It is self-sufficient in food except wheat 
The chief crops are tobacco and mate Orang- 
es, sugar, beans, white potatoes, bananas, nee, 
castor beans, sweet potatoes, ground-nuts, 
alfalfa, maize, cotton, coffee, cassava, and 
peanuts are produced Two-thirds of the 


The constitution of Paraguay provides for 
a centralized repubhean form of government 
consisting of the National Congress, the 
President, and his Cabinet Paraguay was 
explored by Juan de Ayolas m 1536, Asun- 
aon was founded by Juan de Zalabar y 
Espinosa in 1537 and the country was short- 
ly afterward established as a province of the 
viceroyalty of Peru The Jesuit missionaries 
mamtained political and religious ascendency 
from 1609 until their expulsion in 1767 In 
1810 it joined with the other states m de- 
claring independence of Spam and m iSii 
proclaimed its independence From 1814 to 
1870 dictators ruled 

A new constitution was proclaimed in 
1870 Numerous revolutions occurred and a 
virtual succession of dictators up to 1913 
prevented real progress Thereafter a more 
stable government permitted Paraguay to 
double its foreign trade between 1913 and 


area is in forests of hard and soft woods .„*«j5** x * <i«tu 

Stockraising is the chief industry, espeaally 1929 Foreign capital from Argentina, Unit- 
in the western plains, where cattle, horses, cd States and England aided development, 
sheep, goats, and hogs thrive railways, telegraph and telephone were in- 

In 1933? ^ Bntish-owned railway (232 m) troduced, schools were inaugurated, the 


ran from Asuncion to Villa Encarnacion, 
where connection was made without break to 
Buenos Aires Another railway from Con- 


population increased 20 per cent, and agri- 
culture progressed In 1923, the countiy’s 
finances were reorganized under an Amencan 


cepaon to Horqueta (33 m ) was to be ex- adviser In 1927 the Jesuits were allowed to 
tended to the Brazilian border Total rail- return 


In 1932 Paraguay declared war on Bohvia 
after ii months of fighting in the Gran 
Chaco Each made claims to the region, 


way mileage was 669 Most of the trafiBc is 
by river, the Paraguay being navigable to 
Villa Concepcion for vessels of 12-ft draft 
and for smaller craft for iSoo miles There based on Spanish colonial documents Para- 
is telephone service, telegraph, and wireless, guay occupied it, claiming that Bolivia was 
and there is air-service to Buenos Aires The the aggressor The two nations had been at 
leading exports (over $1,000,000 each) are odds over the question for half a ccntuiy 
quebracho, preserved meat, hides, tobacco, In 1913 they agreed to negotiate but the ef 
mat6, and meat extract, named in order of forts of the Commission of Neutrals of the 
value The principal imports are textiles, Pan Amencan Union was unable to effect 
foodstuffs, metals and manufactures of same, a compromise The dispute was still unsettled 
and petrol at the beginning of the year 1935, but ces- 

The estimated population of Paraguay is sation of hostilities was brought about when, 
1,000,000 including some 67,^00 Indians (is,- under the influence of a conference composed 
000 in the Chaco) The people are mostly of of representatives of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
pure European descent, chiefly Spanish, with Peru, Uruguay and the United States, an 
a few mestizos, a cross between the Guarani armistice was signed on June 12, 1935, and a 
Indians and the early Spaniards They are treaty of peace on July 21, 1938 At the Pan- 
bilmgual, Spanish being the offiaal language Amencan Conference in Jan , 1942, Paraguay 
and Guatam the common speech The chief became one of the United Nations See also 
towns are Asunadn, the capital (p 91,156), Chaco See Borden Paraguay (1932), Gun- 
and Villa Rica The State religion is Roman ther Instde Latin America (1941) 

Cathohe, freedom of worship is permitted Paraguay River, South Amenca, an ai- 
Educabon is free and compulsory but the fluent of the Parana, rises in the Brazilian 
law IS not enforced eveiywhere due to lack state of Matta Grosso The river pursues a 
of schools There is a national college, a generallv southward course, forming fronj 
school of commerce and a university at Asun- 20® to 22° s the boundary line between Brizi 
a6n, and there arc several normal schools and Bolivia, thence flowing sw --oug 



P&rcifua^ 


Piiral> •!» 


tht tcmtom^ of Pinnix to junction 
\\ilh tl.c P-inni Lxctpl in tl** nnHu flx^ 
lncl<i, the counln on ho’b h n\ < n* il»c x\\ - 
cr rich ind fcrlik nnt! Mmund in excel 
lent limln^ T<i!nl Icn ll»» m 
P araguA} Tea S(c Matr Tea 
Parahxba, tin 1 1 temnuut <mc of Rr‘»nl, 
in iru of <qtn Cutlon, tofu<' 

<ugir, rubber, I *drs ^ -d* oil and 

tobicco *'’'0 the chief p'odvet'^, p 1,1:' 

Pirnh>bi, f'pitil of Pinheln «^tilr Itfi- 
n! on the Pxr'‘h\ln Kivir, In'* n cood In*"* 
bor (Cxhttkllo) nnd niportnm trvV p 75 
104 

Parahjbn Rnor, Urn-d inPxnhvIn ’dr 
flow^ into thr Sthntic Ia •'U c^tu\’’N m hi 
f ^ t, '»iu- nn ci'tcm cm*^c of 70 m 
Cihidcllo, the chief i/0’'i i« n ni nbn\c 
mouth 

Pirnldcb>dc (GlI O h n colorlr*'* liquid 
lormcd bx I'tdim: illnl ildchM**’ *Mth cd 
phuric or nitric ncid nnd uud in r*t*diciti 
a<i » bepnotic 

Paratiaxi in '*ppnrcnl di phcrnunl of n 
rcirolt objicl dut to the nt t! c jxnnt 

of xiuw IIn nciMirc i<- tiu mule (ontiiiud 
between the different uinction^ ot the \i ml 
riN, from vhich the linnr didinct of ihi 



*Pcra!lart c IMtpse* cj r Star 

B C jn $ tint AP r\rth « crMt i c an 
|inrttttsuiihofir«Ar 

obscr\Cf| bod> cm be inferred when the bn^r 
IS of known length B> this mein*! the <c*de 
xaluc of the sohr nnd '^ulereil s\etims Ins 
been determined Tlic bn^c line emploscd 
IS either the cquntornl rndius of the t'^rlh 
or the mem radius of the terrestrial orbit 
m the first cisc the anjjle to be nsccrlnincd 
fe called Diurnat Pcraliox, in the second, 
Annual Parallax 

Dfurnal parallax is ’he seeming difference 
m the position of a hcavcnlv body ns seen 
from the center and from the surface of the 
earth It cm be determined by simultane- 
ous observations from remote parts of the 
earth, or b> succcssnc ob<!cr\alions from the 
same spot, and the actually measured per- 
^ctivc shift IS expressed in standard terms 
by being ‘reduced* to the horizon and the 


ctpnti’ Ihir, lie n.rm pxnlhx of the 
•’loon 1 X 7 ^, x’luih eotrrpnnd to a dtx* 
tmu of Oo ^ in 1C Ibr c•'•■lh^ t p itorul 
ndii” or n OiK mdrcrl 1 rlhud% 

nv Mhl V 10*^ tlir drV*-, u ntion of the 
»^un p^’t II X VmmI t ^*^T, o»- 

»f c f r '***,1 il.t difc’cMf^ It, Mt dta^tion 

oi' -» br’i\enl\ l^>di n from the earth 
ltd thr Min It t the It, If* vndr*' which the 
♦vran ndiu* x>f tic cArlh^ urlit tp;vrarx at 
ibe di Inner of thr « Mtinrrd ’Mr 
PArAlIrtrpiprd, ** d <1 nnr bonndMl bx 
<«\ faas wbuh ’ri par llrb r ia Ihc i 
ubt^ **ri I o*b par'*llrl \r I r'jml in tbrrr •''I 
of fou'^, «nd tl *• d, 1 n ;p < n n * in n juunt 
11 r Mdnn * »M n pir^llrlrpqvd \ t! e *'t\n of 
air IKC niul'ipbrd bv t^r prrj>f'udK«l’'r 
iti br*, Cf*,i tl M lair '»i,d ihi opjwa itr 
on*’ The i\i\r r a partludn c** * of ihb 
did 



Pnrnllrl Porcce me foic« which net in 
pan!! 1 Jin* , Muh, for example, n thr 
Vii bl»- nf tb< jwirlion* tint nnir u|> anx 
inior»M»rl or Mrurlim on thi i irth Mir- 
lan With thr cjirplion of i particular cn*r, 
tht coujdr, pirdlrl forct'- hnxi nlw i\s t mu 
J c n «U ml vbuh itubh found hx thr 
nuMiotl 01 inonuMt' 

pArAlIrlofrnin of Porcr* v the tcometn- 
cnl niU b\ whuh the n ultmi a r of two 
rivin fortes a 11, a 0 ncifnp throuUi 1 point a 
can U found I Ik rcMiUnnl 1 riptrinled 
b\ the diagonal of ilu pnrdiclovrnm of 
which till Mdcs npri'^ent l!u two forces 
llic ‘•imc ruU appht*^ to dt^pl tee mints and 
xtlocjltis, and to anx \ tel or qumtity 

PArnlyiik Iht term Mgnifits inabiutx to 
contrtct xoluntnnlv one or more muscles 
When par ih SIS is mcompklc, Uu term jarcsts 
IS usually cmploxid Parahsis max result 
from disci«c or (kfccl m the cerebral center 
which dommilcs the mu^ck, from dcfetl of 
iht ntrxe trunis along which impulses pass, 
or from changes in the pcnplural ntrxe to 
respond to its normal stimulus Cerebral 
Paralysts often follows an apopkxx or it 
may result from such an injurx as fracture of 
the dvull, or its on«iet max be gradual from the 
growth of a tumor Spwal Paralysis is the 
result either of pressure upon tlic spinal cord, 
of disease of the spinal cord itself, or of di- 
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rect injury to the spinal cord It is usually 
characterized by implication of both sides 
of the body, the extent of the paralysis 
dependmg upon the height of the spinal 
lesion 

Pettpheral Paralysis may be due to pres- 
sure upon, injury to, or disease of the nerves 
The most common of these diseases are the 
inflammations arising from cold, from the 
excessive use of alcohol, or from exposure to 
the poison of lead After a shock of paralysis 
temporary rigidity of the muscles may set in, 
but this IS soon followed by flaccidity Should 
the paralysis be long continued, the muscular 
fibres atrophy and are replaced by connec- 
tive tissue, which gradually contracts, so 
that a paralvzed limb becomes immobile and 
flexed 

Paralysis, Infantile See Infantile Par- 
alysis ' 

Paramaribo, town, capital of Dutch Gui- 
ana, South America, on the Surinam River 
It IS a clean town, with broad streets, lined 
with trees and traversed by canals Vessels 
drawing i6 ft can ascend the river Coffee, 
cocoa, rubber, sugar and rum are exported. 


P 47i79i , , 

Paramecium, or Slipper Animalcule, a 
minute infusorian, common in pond water or 
in vegetable mfusions It is oval or slightly 
slipper shaped, and reaches a length of about 
i-i'oo of an inch The surface of the cell is 
covered with rows of cilia, which drive the 
tiny organism through the water, and are 
also so arranged as to force particles of food 
into the slit in the protoplasm which serves 
as mouth The ordinary method of repro- 
duction is bv transverse division 

Parana, a southern state of Brazil, on the 
coast, with an area of 8s,4S3 sq m , and a 
population of 974.273. including several col- 
onies of Germans and Italians The capital 
IS Curityba, p 100,13s 
Parana, capital of Entre Rios province, Ar- 
gentina, on the Parana River It was the cap- 
ital of Argentina from 1852 to 1861, and is 
now the residence of a bishop and the seat 
of a university It is the center of a fertile 
district, and has colonies of Germans, Swiss, 

and Italians, p 62,637 
Paranagua, chief port of Parana state, 

Brazil} p 22,000 

Paranahyba River, of Northeast Brazil, 
nses m Serra das Mangabeiras, flows some 
800 m ne between Maranha and Piauhy 
states, and enters the AUantic by a delta be- 
yond the town of Paranahyba 

Paranahyba River, m Southern Brazil, 


forms part of the bou idary between the 
states of Goyaz and Minas Geraes, and unites 
with the Rio' Grande to form the Parand 
Parana River, South America, is formed 
by the Rio Grande and the Paranahyba Riv- 
ers, which rise in the Brazilian state of Minas 
Geraes, and unite at lat 20“ s , at 25° 30' the 
Parana enters Argentine territory It is nav- 
igable by steamers up to the Brazilian fron 
tier, with occasional interruption at the Apipe 
rapids, 780 m from Buenos Ayres Some 
fifteen m above Corrientes it is joined by the 
Paraguay The entire length of the river is 
about 2,100 m , 'it drains an area of more 
than 1,100,000 sq m The pnnapal towns 
on its banks are Corrientes, Parana, Santa 
Fe, and Rosano — all Argentinian 
Para'iioia, a chronic delusional form of in- 
sanity While paranoia usually develops be- 
tween the ages of twenty-five and fifty, in- 
dications of its existence are often present 
at an earlier age, especially in the so-called 
higher degenerates Intense egotism, selfish- 
ness, conceit, overbearing pride, violent tem- 
per, and mdroseness are among these early 
manifestations Actual paranoia may be ush- 
ered in by such bodily svmptoms as head- 
ache, tinnitus, palpitation, digestive disturb- 
ances, and incapacity for mental exertion 
Eventually the subject develops one or more 
of the characteristic delusions of the disease, 
persecutory, religious, erotic, litigious, and 
ambitious or grandiose, the persecutory pre- 
dominating, and frequently occurring in as- 
sociation with the other types 
Parapet (Italian paia-petto, from parare, 
'to protect,’ and petto , *the breast’), a wall 
raised higher than the gutter of a roof for 
protection , in military works, for defence 
against missiles from without, in domestic 
buildings, churches, etc , to prevent acadent 
by falling from the roof 
Paraphernalia is, generally, miscellaneous 
irticles of equipment or adornment As a 
egal term it refers to the articles reserved to 
i wife over and above her dower or marnage 
lortion, as apparel and ornaments suitable to 
ler rank and condition in life 
Paraphrase, a restatement of a text or pas- 
age giving the sense of the original in other 
vords, generally m fuller terms and with 
:reater detail, for the sake of dearer and 
nore complete exposition 
Parasang, a measure of travel among tne 
Persians, which indicates the amount of 
ime consumed in covering a certain distance 
ather than the actual distance itself 
Parasites, or Parasitic Animals, organ 
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i Ti« vhich \t\t Uic c\jvn of oMirr n4ltu'’r cu mh/ ror«^ hop* in ! Mnt^ n'*Hnv, 
pam ’n ,nlW! t!c ho Piri^itr^ l^nponr* potato <h rd di-r- c, 

i! or p mnmnth nUichwl to thr oolrr hh' iho Muhroor*, ‘iprophMr 
«urpcc of O'* ho tN n''c ^r'rf n, V» 

(Ff^l'^zr^y uhil^ U livu*,. ^ Phin tl (r t o Pftrcr! Po>l **<c Toil Office 
thcv in Pc«<*nhr{! n* rf v» (lti*c < Porchinent, i wriPn rMttrnl Ofihinr 

-n-) P‘»^'^«Uc fMiich ftrd Mt.rclv «j»on thr * p*»rrhvcnt I thu’lv mdr of »^rtp J ir»s 
tl <’jc* ot ihrr ho mr 1 li*- cu</uM\ di^ * luJ tho / of ^iHr^ »f d fonts i^c M » r '•d 
tinnu hcd iro’n concnMl vlo'^h 'Ivtllirr pmhrrnt ind in tinpircd 

,tho jootl nf ihf r ho'*^ h»ii u aijh the "hr* of lit* brnh' id •omiu 

^onedure in nni*'n Isihc* \ io'» ir fnrthtnrn^ fo* <!ni«hcul\ 

\noiK immil'i pnn‘»tr»n occur' m n » ni »Uo,rtrc^ c*r, i isir.if u luted in m M r 
prnt nunW of nnr*’UbnU cb , I’^tr^hn nf tMlt ft»tf' nvoKr' ird cnUi foi 
ihtn It r\cn indf of *d*pt*ttion fn*ii* J ocu i ptnfuirut i nunlinr 

foT^^ «Kh a« no ftu to n uhich Up fr pniurn! fron pj tin I he % *U% c in 
m'**c onU arc Wood < ir* m ird thcnfovl the ifturc «d puchti.rv *'n h..dnr t« 

para me lo loo'i' it the lip'*nMim, | Un e u ^ I for h'‘Uur Pm'nrnt t »nir! to 

nnhich Mdt in ‘^♦r«c<rn -»nd m h(e * nine's ln\c Ipco invented hs ] untin ii of Per* 


ire iWcctl> rdipiid to tie pi*^ itn noV 
of life Wht-t I pnmounmj lo | 

comotor oT^nt tend to h*' ih-^rt thus* 
imonr in'np, flnt, hiu ^ ind iphtdrt r%in { 
plif tht lo 01 none fill v omM 

ftuU> nnd tipn\o»^jns il!u'*nlc the 1 <>«' of 
cdiij ind <o forth 

It It 1 f.cnml chir*ctcn'ttt of pmutc* 
that thrv po orf.in U\ nr^n nf wliith 
thn attach th^'m^dvr to their htol^ —the 
hools ant! <jclir- of the it,wv»o*'m, flu 
sutlers of luch rnd Pule The environrnnt 
of the para<ilt i< mcc anl> hmittrl, ind in 
con^qutnee there is no need for clibontt 
®rnH orcans or vcll-tlc\chi|Hd ntrvou *\* 
tern* both of which art in nu I ci^.r marl - 
tdlv degenerate lood is not onU nbundinN 
h supplud lo the piriMtc, but is pn ented 
m a more or Ic^-* «^o 1 ublf condition In con- 
sequence the aliment irv tntl It mb to un- 
dergo degcncnation Lvtn parnsm^ t\cr> 
internal parasite e^pcci ilK , mil'll possos 
some means of defence from its lio^t In tiu 
^“e of bactena the ^ame ho^l offers at dif- 
Urent limc< a varvini: degree of resj'^tance 
to the same parasite 

Plants art ihost which derive 
Incir nounsbment whollv or in part from 
plants or animds vhich lhe> infect 
arasiius occur in mans orders among the 
flottcnng plants, and the fungi (including 
the Bacteria or Schizom>ccUs) art either 
parasitic or have gone a step furtlicr, and 
hve, as sapropb>tcs, on decaving organic 
hnttcr Ncarlj all parables have a marled 
pmterence for a particular species of host 
ihe Bactena have animals as their hosts, 
and cause m them inm> diseases, the speaes 
Dcing often recognized by the disca*^ The 
ungi arc many of them a trouble in agn- 


•a' * in tl t Jourdrf id tl r trlrbnird Idu^arv 
tht *c, tbou* ivo t < " Ut'' i ' 1*1 n d lu in^ 
nan»il (ftripaird at Ptn num' , 

hravc th» vMird 'parth iHiit I ron ibupt ihr 
loUi Cc nlrrv ull o-dia x*v j» tp^r hrt anir 
av \lhhb in the i jth ctntu v, parchimnl wa* 
*ili n I the onU indtnal rmplovril for writ- 
ing puipt> t of thr I irhf M printnl 

bool * were done on vtlUm 

Pardo Bnaan. Countmt Cfnilia (i5si- 
lO'Oi pnnripd ‘'pam b v oman wnt^r ot 
Uu pa l ctnlurv, V i* born tl Corunna Tier 
h l v»orJ'^ av tlivr di mbtfu tin hfc o| 
her nalivi provinct Oahcii, *uth ns Pf v 
7 trtra 

pArdon, in the It^al *<n r l^ an irl hv 
wbuh an individual or <li of tiuhviduib is 
frud from tIu con iqutiuis of a bn icli of 
the I IV aln id\ eonuniUcd liu Con tttutuin 
of the I'nifid M lUs confas on tht Pre idtnl 
‘powtr to f rant npruves and pardon* for of- 
fence*' againn the rnitid Stites tvctpl in 
ci«cs of impcirhmtnt* Undir nio^^t btiU 
comtitutions Uus power is cxtrei td b\ tin 
governor, tliouidi sometime* Uu rorntnl of 
the Ugiditure or om of tin U,i lilivt Iiouhs 
or the cxteutivt council is required \ num- 
lur of Mates have e tihtidud boards of par^ 
don consisting, ns \ rule, of certain of tlic 
highest executive and judici d ofitters 

A pardon m i> be absolute or condUwttal 
If no restrictions art imposeti it is, of course, 
absolute, but it ma> be printed upon some 
condition, as, for example, that the convict 
Icav e tlie stile forev cr A condition il p irdor 
becomes void if the convict violates its re- 
strictions A pardon is to be disUngui*>lieo 
from commutation of sentence, which doe* 
not restore rights, but only lessens punish- 
ment, and from a repneve, which is simplv 
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a suspension of the e'cecution of sentence for 
a certain time 

Pardubitz, town, Czechoslovakia situated 
on the Elbe Brewing, distilling, saw-millmg, 
and iron-founding are earned on Pardubitz 
has famous horse fairs, p 25,000 

Pare, Ambroise (c 1510 90) , French sur- 
geon, stvied ‘the father of French surgery ’ In 
the treatment of gunshot wounds, which 
previously were cautenzed with boiling oil, 
be substituted the ligature of artenes His 
many wntings on surgical matters have had 
great influence 


becomes the legal guardian and has custody 
of the children This natural nght of guard- 
ianship extends in most States only to control 
of the person of the child, and not to man- 
agement of his property If the parents sep- 
arate, the question of custody of the chdd 
may be determined by the proper court Even 
where it is provided by law that the parents 
must provide necessaries for their children, 
however, the question of what constitutes 
necessaries is one of fact and must be de- 
cided in each case A father, and it would 
seem a mother when she acts as guardian 
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Paregoric, a camphorated tincture of opi- 
um flavored with aromatics It contams two 
grams of opium to the ounce, and should 
never be administered to children 
Parent and Child The natural relation of 
parent and child depends, of course, upon 
the fact 01 parentage, but the legal relation 
depends upon legitimacy Speaking generally, 
bastards are legally strangers to their parents 
and to each other, but the natural tie is rec- 
ogmzed for some purposes During bis life- 
time the father is the natural guardian of his 
diildren, and unless the nght be given by 
statute to the mother the father may by wiU 
name any proper person he pleases to art 
as guardian and bis wishes wiU be enforced 
If he does not name anyone ebe, the mother 


after the father’s death, has a right to the 
gQjyices of the children and to their earnings 
When a child has been allowed to leave home 
and keep its earnings, the child is held to be 
emanapated and may claim what it earns as 
its own Marriage of either a minor son or 
daughter is generally held to emancipate him 
or her from the parent’s control and nght to 
earnmgs If a child has property in its own 
name this may not be used even for the dnld 
without an order from the court having juris- 
diction in the matter Where there are no 
compubory education laws parents arc not 
obliged to educate their children A father 
IS not liable for the contracts of his child even 
for necessaries, but the minor himself may 
be held hable for necessaries contracted for 
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ird lined %vith trees and <ieats and on most of 
the better ones are cafes, restaurants, shops, 
and theatres The Bois de Boulogne, a park 
of 2,155 acres, contains the Longchamps 
race course, one of the greatest m the world, 
and the Jardin d’Acchmatation, founded to 
acclimatize useful foreign plants and animals 
It is the favorite resort of Parisians, who fre- 
quent it by thousands 
The Tuilenes Gardens overlooking the 
Seme are formal gardens of 63 acres They 
extend from the Place du Carrousel to the 
Place de la Concorde Westward from the 
Place de la Concorde to the Place de PEtoiIe 
extend the gardens of the Champs Elysees, 
the most famous of the city’s promenades In 
the center of the Place de I’EtoiIe, from which 
radiate twdve magnificent avenues, stands 
the Arc de Triomphc, the largest triumphal 
arcli m the world There arc several chief 
railways leading from Pans Within the city 
Itself transportation is provided by cabs, mo- 
tor omnibuses, tramways, underground rail- 
ways, the Ch’*mm dc Per do Petite Cemture, 
which encircles the city, and the Seine, which 
IS much more of a highway in Pans than is 
the Thames m London Small steamboats 
ply 'at frequent intervals between the piers 
on either bank of the river, and each side of 
the stream is bordered by spaaous quays In 
its seven-mile course through the city the 
river is spanned bv thirty-two bridges, many 
of them imposing works of art 
On the north side of the river are theppera 
House, a magnificent edifice and one of the 
largest theatres in the world , the Palais-Rojr- 
al, the Louvre, with its famous collection 
of art treasures, the Bourse, or Stock Ex- 
change, in the Palace dc la Bourse, a beauti- 
ful building, resembling the Temple of Ves- 
pasian m Rome, the Banque de France, oc- 
cupying a huge building northeast of the 
Palais-Roval, the Halles Centrales or Central 
Markets, at the northern end of the Rue du 
Pont Ncuf The Hotel de Ville, between the 
Rue dc Rivoli and the Seme, is one of the fin- 
est buildings m Pans Near it stands the Tour 
St Jacques, a graceful Gothic tower dating 
from 150S-22, long used as a meteorological 
station The Madeleine, the most fashion- 
able church an Pans, and the Palace of the 
Trocadero, an Oriental looking budding de- 
signed for the Exhibition of 1878, are among 
the more modern buddings Across the river 
from the Parc du Trocadero lies the Champs 
de Mars, laid out m 1770 as a parade ground, 
and made mto a park m 1913 At its northern 
cud Stands the Eifftl Tdwbr, 9^4 ft > dne of 


the tallest structures in the world The lie de 
la Cite, the oldest part of Pans, is m the riv- 
er a little to the n of the city Here is the 
cathedral of Notre Dame, an example of pure 
Gothic, begun in 1163 Here too, is the Pa- 
lais dc Justice, an immense block of budd- 
ings occupymg the whole width of the island 
Witlim its walls are the Samte Cbapellc, a 
beautiful example of Gothic architecture, 
built m 1245-48, and the Conciergenc, one 
of the most famous prisons m the world, in 
xvhich Mane Antoinette, Mme Du Bany, 
Danton, Robcspicre, Camille Desmoulins and 
others were confined, now used for pnsoners 
awaiting tnal 

On the left or south side of the river, in 
the Latin Quarter, are the Ecole de Medicine, 
the Sorbonne, the seat of the University of 
Pans, and the Pantheon, an imposing budd- 
ing m the shape of a Greek cross, the Palais 
dn Luxembourg, once^ a royal residence and 
now the seat of the Senate, noted foi its 
beautiful gardens, the Hotel des Invahdes 
founded by Louis xiv, covering an area of 
31 acres, the Observatoire, the Gobelins, the 
famous tapestry factory owned by the State, 
the Institut Pasteur, and the Catacombs, a 
vast senes of underground quarries There 
are numerous churches, some centunes old, 
many institutions of learning in addition to 
those mentioned above, large libraries, the 
principal one being the Bibhotheque Nation - 
ale 

Foremost among the art galleries of Paris 
IS the Louvre, with its unrivalled collection of 
sculpture, painting, and other art treasures, 
the special glory of which are perhaps the 
Venus de Milo and the Victory of Samo- 
thrace The Musee dc I’Arme in the HStcl 
des Invahdes is composed of two sections, 
one devoted to arms and armor, and the other 
to military souvenirs The former depart- 
ment contains one of the most extensive col- 
lections of arms, offensive and defensive, in 
existence The Musee du Luxembourg, oc- 
cupying the former orangery of the Palais du 
Luxembourg, is dexoted to the xvorks of 
contemporary artists, the Musee de Clunv, in 
the Hotel de Cluny, has a large collection 
of ancient arts and crafts, the Musee Gui- 
met, m the northwestern part of the aty con- 
tains fine collections pertaining to the Far 
East, particularh Oriental china There arc 
mam other galleries 'ind museums The Ecole 
des Bcaax-^rts holds annual competitions lor 

tlic Grind Pnx de Rome 
Pans has over twenty large theatres, oe- 
sides many small ones, and numbsrto mu- 
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SIC halls and cafes-cbantants, as well as caba- 
rets, ancxnatographs, and concert halls The 
leading theatres are the Theatre Franqais, 
\^hich forms one of the wings of the Palais- 
Royal , the Odcon, devoted chiefly to classi- 
cal drama, the Opera, the magnificent home 
of French opera, and the Opera-Comiquc 
These four theatres receive state subsidies 
and their actors arc engaged for long pe- 
riods Among the better known music halls 
and cafes-chantants are the Fohes-Bcrgere, 
the Casmo de Pans, Jardm de Pans, Thcfitre 
Mangny, the Alhambra, Moulin Rouge, Les 
Ambassadeurs, Quatz’ Arts, La Lune Russe 
and others Pubhc balls such as the Bal 
Tabann and Bal Bulher are popular The 
Conservatoire de Musique, for orchestral mu- 
sic, the Theltrc du Chatelet, Salle Gaveau 
and Salle Plejel for chamber music, and the 
gardens of the Tuileries, Lu\embourg, Pal- 
ais-Royal and Jardm d’Acclimatation for 
open air concerts are the chief musical cen- 1 
ters 

The most fashionable and expensive hotels 
are situated m the vicimty of the Place dc 
la Concorde, Place Vendome, and the 
Champs-Elysees Among them are the Ritz, 
Meurice, Brighton, Du Rhine, Mirabcau, 
Langham, Carlton, Majestic, Mercedes, 
Grand, Continental, St James and Albany, 
Chatham, and Lutetia Cafes and restau- 
rants arc numerous, and most of the streets 
and boulevards are lined with small tables 
set out under awnings, at which in favorable 
ueather hundreds of people sit at all hours 
and in all seasons, eating, drinking and smok- 
ing Famous restaurants are the Ritz, the 
Cafe de Paris, Cafe Voisin, Cafe dc la Pan, 
Cafe Mcunce, Ciros, Cafe dcs Ambassadeurs, 
Cafe Gaurent, and Cafe du Pre-Catalan 

The present school system m Pans dates 
from the Third Repubhc Ecoles malernelles, 
n hicb receive children from two to si\ 3 ears 
old, are scattered throughout the city, par- 
^ ^ poorer quarters, where manj^ 

o the mothers are obliged to be awaj all 
da\, and here reading, writing and simple 
sums arc taught Ecoles enfantincs, which 
arc a sort of transition from the ecoles ma- 
tcmdlcs to the primary schools, are for chil- 

H generally 

^nehed to one or other of those schools 
the primary schools, for children from six 
to thirteen, with separate schools for boys 
on ^rls, arc compulsory Higher primary 
schools, pro\nding two or three years of 

tutlv, with spcaa! courses in agriculture, do- 
cs ic sacncc, and commerce, furnish sup- 


plementary instruction to those pupils desir- 
ing it There are evening schools for those 
unable to complete their education in the 
day schools, schools for backward or abnor- 
mal children, as w^ell as lycees and colleges, 
which are similar to the American high 
'school 

Pans, while the industrial center of France, 
IS nevertheless rather the home of many small 
highly skilled workshops than of large indus- 
tnal establishments Gold and silver articles, 

I millinery, perfumes, and artifiaal flow'crs are 
produced m abundance and of excellent qual- 
ity Book-publishing is one of the largest in- 
dustries, and chemicals, soap, china, porcelain 
and machinery are also largely manufac- 
tured The Port of Pans is accessible to small 
seagoing craft The Port du Louvre is the rec- 
ognized seaport, subject to custom hous^ 
regulations The population of Pans is about 

2.891.000, of Pans with suburbs is about 3 - 

783.000, with a density greater than that ot 
any other European at\ For purposes of ad- 
ministration Pans is divided into 20 arron- 
dissemcnts, each with its own mayor, three 
assistants, and a town hall The chief magi*^- 
trate is the Prefet dc la Seine Each arron- 
dissement is dnided into quarters, corre- 
sponding to wards in an American city The 
Prefet de Police is at the head of the gen- 
darmes, the fire brigade, and the at> police 
wath headquarters in the Boulevard du Palai^ 

The first mention of Pans, under the nam^* 
of Lutetia is made bv Caesar in his Cowwen- 
53BC About 250 AD Christianity was 
introduced by St Denis and about 360 the 
name Pans was applied to the town in a 
synodal letter convening a council there 
International exhibitions have been held in 
Pans in 1855, 1S67, 1878, 1889, and 1900 On 
June 9, 1940 the French government quit 
Pans because of the German adv^ance June 
14 the Germans occupied the at> and re- 
mained until August 25, 1944, W'hen they were 
dnv en out after four days of fighting Consult 
La Gournenc, ffrstotte de Patt^ ft de ses Mon- 
uments , I ucas’ A Wander e) zn Pans, Vize- 
telly*s Life tn Pans {1919) , Wolff’s The Story 
of Pans Chut ekes (1918) and Htslottc Pans 
(1921) , and the Guide Books of Joanne, 
Baedeker, Meyer, Muirav, Giiebcn and Muir- 
head Sec Europe, World War I, Paris, 
Treaties or, Cathedrals, Papis, UNivrER- 
sm or, World War II 
Pans, also called Alexander, was, ac- 
cording to Homer, the second son of Pnam 
and Hecuba, sovereigns of Troy His moth- 
er dreamed dunng her pregnancy that she 
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gave birth to a firebrand, which set the whole 
city on fire, a dream interpreted to signify 
that Pans should originate a war which 
should end m the destruction of his native 
city To prevent its realization Priam caused 
the infant to be exposed upon Mt Ida, where 
he was taken by the shepherd Agelaus and 
brought up as his son An accident having 
revealed his parentage, old Priam became rec- 
onciled to his son, who married CEnone, 
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of Napoleon I 


daughter of a river-god See Helln , Tro^ 
Pans, Declaration of See Declaration 


of Pans ^ _ 

Pans, Gaston (1839-1 W), French Ro- 
mance philologist, was bom in Avena% In 
1872 with Paul Me^cr, he founded Rowianni, 
and for thirty ^cars contributed masterly ar- 
Uclcs and reviews to the journal His studies 
covered the w'holc field of romance, but ms 
most important work la> in the department 
of cirh French, nnd as a popular expounder 
of his science he remains unequalled 

Pans, Matthevi (c I200-S9> English 
diromder His great work is the Btsiona 


i Major, or Chromca Majora It contains the 
chronicle of St Albans down to 1188, the 
whole being revised and completed bv Pans 
Pans, Paulin (1S00-81), French historian, 
father of Gaston Pans In the department of 
old French, he did a vast amount of admir- 
able pioneer w'ork 

Pans, Plaster of Sec Plaster of Pans 
Pans, Treaties of, the name applied to 
several important treaties negotiated in Pari^ 
during the 18th, 19th, and zoth centuries Th'e 
treaty of Feb 10, 1763, w’hich brought to an 
end the Seven Years’ War, was concluded be- 
tween Great Britain and its allv Portugal, 
and the Bourbon monarchies, France and 
Spam The treaty signalized the downfall of 
French power in North America and the es- 
tablishment of the maritime and colonial su- 
premacy of Great Bntain The trcat\ of 
February 6, 1778, formally cemented the al- 
liance between France and the American col- 
onics By the treaty of September 3, 1783, 
between Great Britain and the United States, 
Great Britain rccogmzcd the independence 
of her former colonies The fall of Napoleon 
was followed by the first peace of Pans, of 
May 30, 1814, between France on the one 
hand and the allied powers of Great Bntain, 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia on the otlicr 
The battle of Waterloo was followed bj 
the second peace of Pans, concluded between 
France and the Allies, No\ ember so, 1815 
Its effect w'as to restrict France to the bound- 
aries of 1790 The treat} ol March 30, 1S56, 
bctw’ccn Russia on the one hand and France, 
Great Britain, Sardinia, and Turkci on the 
other, terminated the Cnmcan War Bj llie 
treaty of December 10, 1898, the war be- 
tween Spain and the Umted States was 
brought to an end The Peace Conference 
to conclude terms at the close of the First 
World War (1914-1S) also met in Pans, 
though the treaty is known as the Trcalj 
of \%rsail!cs Sec Peace Coneerence of 
Paris, Dfclaration or Paris 
Pans, University of, one of the oldest and 
most important universities in the worW, 
owes its origin to the schools of dialectic at 
tacbed to Notre Dame in the 
tuev Abelard transferred it to the Montagne 
Stc Genevaeve Before the close ol tJie zjtb 
centurj the Soxboimc, the college of thcolocj , 
completely overshadowed the rest of the uni- 
vcisitv During the Middle Ages the uim cr- 
sit> grew and prospered, and as 
i6th centurv there were from J 2 , mo to S' 
000 students drawn from all parts of 
world In 1896 the Sorbonne brrame the 
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seat of the University of Pans and the pro- 
vincial universities became mdependent It 
now includes faculties of arts, science, law, 
mcdiane, letters, and pharmacy See Son- 

BONhE 

Parish, ongmally m its Greek form (far- 
otkia) the district of a bishop (equivalent to 
diocese) In England the parish was first 
an ecclesiastical area, under the charge of a 
smgle pnest When parish church-wardens 
were diarged by statute with the rehcf of 
the poor, m 1535, the parish was recognized 
as a avil unit As now used in the United 
States *pan^’ denotes the members of a 
local church or the terntory in which they 
reside In Louisiana the subdivisions of the 
State, known in other States as counties, are 
called ‘panshes* 

Park See Public Parks, National 
Parks 


Park, Manon Edwards (1875- )> Am- 
encan educator, was born m Andover, Mass 
She was graduated from Bryn Mawr College 
m 1898, and studied at Johns Hopkms Um- 
vcrsit) and the Amcncan School of Classical 
Studies, Athens She was instructor at Colo- 
rado College, 1902-06, dean of Simmons 
College, 1918-21, and of Radcliffe Col- 

1921-2 1922-42, she was president of 
Bryn Mawr College 

Park College, a coeducational institution, 
Parkville, Missouri, founded in 1875 Its spe- 
cial interest is m Christian training, and it 
offers opportunities for those who arc with- 
out financial resources 
Parker, Alton Brooks (1852-1926), Am- 
wcan judge, was bom at Cortland, N Y 
He was made jusUce of the Supreme Court of 
e state in 1885, bemg elected for the full 
term of 14 years m 1886 In 1897 he was 
elected chief judge of the Court of Appeals 

^ i ticket, and his electior 
made him an eligible candidate for eithei 
governor or president In 1904 he was nomin- 
wca for the presidency by the Democratic 
muonal ConvenUon, but was defeated by 
theodore Roosevelt 

Parker, Francis Wayland (1837-1902) 
Ammcan educator, was bom at Bedford 
^^96 he became prinapal of the 
dent School, and in 1899 Presi- 

Si Institute His educa- 

p Geography (18S9) 

^‘‘’** 1 * <^8«2.i 932), Englisl 
has wnttei 

> VI Oiks, including Pterre and Jus People 


(1892), The Translation of a Savage (1894), 
The Seats of the Mighty (1896), The Battle 
of the Strong (1898), The Right of Way 
(1901), Donovan Pasha (1902), History of 
Old Quebec (1903), A Ladder of Swords 
{1904) 

Parker, Horatio William (1S63-1919), 
American composer born at Auburndale, 
Mass Of his compositions, the best-known, 
his oratorio Bora Novtssima^ composed in 
1892, has been repeatedly given by the most 
important choral soaebes of the United States, 
and v/as performed at Chester and at Worces- 
ter m England, the first Amcncan composition 
to be heard at these festivals 

Parker, Theodore (18x0-60), American 
clergyman, bom at LcMngton, Mass He wa*^ 
a great student, cspeaally of languages, of 
which he had finally more than a dozen at 
his control In 1S37 he was settled in the 
Unitarian church at West Ro\bury, near 
Boston He developed a fairly definite reli- 
gious system, and he was active m anti-sla- 
very propaganda His collected works were 
published in 14 volumes in London (1863- 
70), and in 10 volumes m Boston (1S70) 

Parker, Willard ( 1800-84) , Amcncan sur- 
geon, was bom m Lyndeborough, N H He 
was professor of surgery' m the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons (1839-S0) The 
Willard Parker hospital for contagious dis- 
eases is named in his honor Willard Parker 
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ranked as one of the greatest surgeons of the 
day Among his contnbutions to practical 
surgery were the operation of cystotomy and 
operative procedures for appendiatis and for 
laceration of the penneum dunng partun- 
tiop 
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Parkersburg, at%, West Virginia Oil re- 
fining js the chief industry Manufactures 
include lumber, furniture, glassware, chem- 
icals, boilers, foundry and machine-shop 
products, oil-well supplies, vitrohtc, poice 


Parliame nt 

upon 2' thorough first-hand acquaintana 
wi^ the sources, pnnted and manuscript, 
ana a detailed personal Knowledge of the 
topography of the regions Whose history he 
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Amcncan clergyman, was born in Framing- ^ - «ibi.unan 

ham, Mass In rSSo he was called to the 
pastorate of the Madison Square Presby- 


terian Church in New York City He be- 
came known for his outspoken denunciation 
of dishonesty in avic matters, and Ins ac- 
tivity m the campaign against crime led to 
an investigation of the New York police by 
the State legislature In 1891 he succeeded 
Dr Howard Crosby as president of the New 
York Society for the Prevention of Crime 
Dr Parkhurst^s published works include 
Afy Forfy Yea>s in Fftw York (1923) 

Parkinson, James (1755-1824), English 
physician, notable also as a palaeontologist 
and a political reformer He wrote the first 
report in English on appendicitis (1812), a 
report on Madhouses (1811), and a classic 
description (1817), of shaking palsy or Park- 
inson^s disease 

Parkinson’s Disease, another name for 
Paralysis Agitans (see Paraiysis) 

Parkinan, Francis (1823-93), American 
historian, was born in Boston, Sept 16, 1823 
His mind early turned to literature and his- 
tory, and while yet an undergraduate he 
formed the purpose of wnting the history 
of the French power in America He em- 
ployed his vacations in studying on the 
ground the history of the French occupation 
and the struggles between the French and 
the Enghsh In 1845, with the story of Pon- 
tiac’s conspiracy particularly m mind, he 
visited the West and Northwest, going as far 
as St Louis The ne\:t year he explored the 
historical sites of Western Pctinsylvann and 
visited Washington, and undertook his long- 
est and most arduous journey, following the 
overland route from Western Missouri to 
Oregon His works include The Oregon Trail 
(1S49), The Conspiracy of Pontiac (1851), 
The Pioneers of France in the New World 
(1865), Jesuits in North America (1867),! 
La Salle and the Discovery of the Great 
West (1869) , The Old Regime (1874) , Count 
Ffontenac and Ncu France under Louis 
XIV (1877), Montcalm and Wolfe (1884), 
and A Salf^Ceiitury of Conflict, his last 
work (1S92) Parkman’s scholarship rested 


Park Range, a range of mountains in Col- 
orado The summits reach altitudes of more 
than 14,000 ft , the highest being Mt Lincoln, 
on the border of South Park (14,297 ft ) 
Parks Sec Public Parks, National 
Parks, Playgrounds , 

Parlement, a term used in the early Middle 
Ages, in France, for any deliberative assem- 
bly By far the most important was the 
Parliament of Pans Consult Merilhou’s Le:^ 
Parlemcnts dc France 
Parley, Peter See Goodrich, Samuel 
Parliament, the supreme legislature of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland, consisting of the Sovereign and 
the Three Estates of the Realm — ^the Lords 
Spiritual, the Lords Temporal, and the Com- 
mons The self-governing institutions of the 
Anglo-Saxons mav be regarded as the germ 
of the Parliament Under the comprehensive 
rule of Egbert, the several Witenagemots be- 
came one single great council, representative 
of the whole realm over which he held snav 
The presence of a powerful ecclesiastical ele- 
ment in this council balanced the influence of 
the great thanes, and contributed in no small 
measure to the preservation of popular liber- 
ties The Witenagemot was swept completely 
away by the Norman conquest The nen 
king (William) inaugurated what was in ef- 
fect an absolute monarchy Under the feebler 
rule of William’s immediate successors, the 
barons regained mudi of the power of which 
that able and forceful sovereign bad deprived 
them The point of importance, however, is 
that, as the two parties in the course of ' 
vears showed themselves evenly matched, 
they were compelled in turn to seek the as- 
sistance of the people, whose favor, at one 
time despised, gradually became a weighty 
factor in the struggle In a country like Eng- 
land, where a reverence for anaent forms 
and a tenacious attachment to precedent 
seem from the very first to have formed an 
integral part of the national character, it 
was of vital consequence that tlie local as- 
semblies and courts became woven into the 
texture of the feudal system, and m and 
through them were kept alive a spint of m- 
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dependence, and the instinct or reverence for 
representative institutions 
Of great effect upon the development of a 
free constitution was the action taken by 
Henry ir m the matter of feudal services 
With a statesmanship not less perspicaaous 
than that of William the Conqueror, he set 
himself resolutely to curb the power of the 
great barons vigorous policy of reform 
in the administration of justice greatly bene- 
fited the whole people by pving them fresh 
security for life and property The most 
important of his innovations was his sub- 
stitution of scutage, or money payment, for 
the old feudal services in war From this 
moment, though probably neither party had 
the wisdom to see it, the interests of the 
barons and the ordinarj^ freemen of England 
became practically identical King John suc- 
ceeded in alienating in turn the barons, the 
church, and the people The result was that 
they combined, and in 1215 extorted from 
him the Magna Charta, that momentous doc- 
ument which IS the foundation of the liber- 
ties of all the Anglo-Saxon commumties 
throughout the world Simon de Montfort, 
Earl of Leicester, the leader of the barons, 
having defeated the king at the battle of 
Leues in 1264, called together the first Parlia- 
ment of England at Westminster on Janu- 
ary 28, 1365, which in form contained all 
the essential elements of the Parhament of 
to-day 

In 1295 Edward i called together at 
Westminster the three estates of the realm, 
representative of every important class and 
interest m the country Henceforth the com- i 
mons became a recognized integral part of 
the legislative body The clerg> looked as- ! 
kance upon the new body, and declined in 
most cases to attend in response to the king's 
summons The result was that as a separate 
estate they lost all direct control over the 
course of legi^ation and taxation, and at 
the present day a small and, as far as voting 
pouer IS concerned, an insignificant body of 
hishopSj still sitting in the House of Lords, 
^ all that remains to represent the former 
first estate of the realm It was in the early 
Lduard m's reign that Parliament 
aennitcl> dmded into tno chambers— the 

ousc of Lords, the natural successor of the 
^aent great counal of barons, and the 
of Commons, consisting of the knights 
m the shire and the representatives of the 
ourg^^ In the course of the subsequent 
d^elopmcnt of Parhament, the authontv of 
the Commons, slight as it nas in the earlv 


years, has gradually but steadily increased 
It IS a well-known maxim that the sover- 
eign at the present day reigns, but docs not 
rule— that is to say, the king could not and 
would not oppose his will to the definite 
and strongly-dedared wishes of his people 
expressed through Parhament But there 
can be no doubt that withm the hmits im 
posed upon him by constitutional practice — 
which m England has always been stronger 
than positive constitutional law — the sover- 
eign can exerase, and does exercise, a very 
deaded and important influence upon the 
policy of the country House of Lords — 
The House of Lords, the second branch 
legislature, consists of lords spiritual ano 
lords temporal The latter comprise heredi- 
tary peers and hfe peers or law lords (lords 
of appeal in the ordinary) Twenty-six 
seats are assigned to the former The arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York and the 
bishops of London, Durham, and Wmehes- 
! ter ah\ ays sit The sovereign has a consti- 
Itutional nght to be present in the House 
iof Lords at any time during its dehbera- 
I tions The Pnnee of Wales and other princes 
I of the blood royal have seats in the House 
1 of Lords but tb^ possess no rights or privi- 
leges in the house itself which are not en- 
joyed by other peers The House of Lords 
IS also the theatre of all that is ceremomous 
in the life and work of Parliament If the 
king opens or prorogues a new Parliament 
or a new session in person, it is there that 
the pomp and pageantry attendant upon 
such an occasion are witnessed If the Par- 
liament or the session is opened or pro- 
rogued by royal commission, zt is m the 
House of Lords that the ceremony takes 
place The royal assent to measures passed 
through both Houses of Parliament is de- 
clared in the House of Lords The House 
of Lords, apart from its legislative func- 
txons, possesses jurisdiction as the final court 
of appeal for the Umted Kingdom, in which 
the House of Commons exerases no part 
House or Coatmons— Although it rep- 
resents the growth and development of slx 
centuries, it is only withm the memory of 
many still living that this house assumed 
the character which is m any real sense 
representative of the people, and it is less than 
a generation since it became the democratic 
asscmblv it is at the present time A cen 
tur} ago Birmingham and Manchester, hn 
spite of their great popuIaUons, and in spite 
too, of keen political intelligence and far- 
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reaching commeraal activity, were not yet 
judged worthy of the least voice in affairs ^ 

At that very tune Old Sarum, consisting of 
a mound and a few rums, returned two 
members At Gatton, the light of election 
lay m the hands of Lord Monson alone A 
like number of 'representatives* sat for a 
park in which there was not the least ves- 
tige of a dwelling No less than 307 members 
of the House of Commons were returned 
by the private patronage of 134 persons 
The Reform Act of 1832 admitted the mid- 
dle classes to power, and under its provisions 
the House of Commons began to represent 
more widely the true interests and political 


Parliament ary 

the crown to the House of Commons Min- 
isters ceased in all but name to be the ser- 
vants of the sovereign The source of their 
Strength was no longer the favor of the 
crown, but the confidence of the House of 
Commons Moreover, the Lower House en- 
joys the undisputed prerogative of taxation 
Among the changes in the conditions under 
which the House of Commons carries on its 
functions one of the most remarkable is 
the pubhaty which attends all its proceed- 
ings The reporters* gallery, which dates no 
further back than 1S35, has now taken its 
place permanently But even today the 
reporters are ‘strangers* in the house, and 



Royal coach bearing Geoige V to an opening of Parliament 


sentiments of the nation The pnnciple of 
popular representation was enlarged by the 
Reform Act of 1867, by which the balance 
of power was transferred to the small- 
shopkeeper class, who were now, for the 
first time, endowed with the franchise A 
further extension of the pnnaple took place 
m consequence of the Act of 1884-5, the 
effect of which was to enfranchise the work- 
ing-classes, and to transform the House of 
Commons into a strong, powerful, and 
purely democratic assembly Nor is the 
process of evolution even yet at an end 
The migration of the population toward the , 
large industrial centers during the last years j 
of the 19th century led to anomahes which 
are recognized as indefensible The House 
of Commons is not only the popular branch 
of the legislature, it is also the real govern- 
ing body of the country 
The effect of Walpole’s pohey, in Queen 
Annes reign, when it was finally carried 
through, was to make the cabinet the seat 
and center of the executive government, j 
and to transfer the power and authonty of I 


it IS still ‘a breach of privilege for any per- 
son whatever to print, or pubhsh in prmt, 
anything relating to the proceedings in either 
house* The house, however, has shown an 
increasing indisposition to enter mto con- 
tests With the press upon matters which 
might be regarded as infringing on its priv- 
ileges Under the Parhament Act of 1918 
women were made eligible to Parhament 
and in December 1919 the first woman mem- 
ber took her seat, and under the Represen- 
tation of the People Act (19x8) seats in 
the House of Commons were redistributed 
on the basis of one to every 70,000 popula- 
tion and redistribution in Ireland was made 
on the basis of 43,000 The total number 
of members who sit in the house is 6i5i — 
402 representing English constituenaes, 74 
Scottish, 36 Welsh, and 13 Northern Insh 
Consult Smith’s History of the English Par- 
hainenti Dickinson’s The Development of 
Parliament During the Nineteenth Century, 
MacDonagh’s The Pageant of Parhament 
(1921) 

Parliamentary Agent, one who pilots a 
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Brighton See T P O’Connor’s Ltje of Par 
nett, Mahoney’s Ltfe of Parnell (1886), and 
A Patriot* s Mistake (1906) 

Parnell, Thomas (1679-1718), English 
poet, was born at Dublin His Poems, mostly 
translations and adaptations in fluent and 
elegant verse, were published by Pope in 
1721 They reach the high-water mark of 
the classical manner, and had a great in- 
fluence on Goldsmith, Young, Gay and 
Collms 

Parody is a form of hterary composition 
based imitatively upon another work, its 
purpose being to turn that work to ridicule 
and to make fun of its author But true 
parody is something more penetrating than 
IS generally supposed The best parodist 
gets into his victim’s brain, and humorously 
apphes his methods to alien subjects Really 
good parody is very rare Any piece of 
comic verse bearing a superficial resem- 
blance to another poem is described by that 
name, whereas it is often only a burlesque 
Thus, Shelley’s Petei Bell the Third is a 
perversion of Wordsworth’s Petei Bell For 
true parodies of Wordsworth one must go 
to Catherine Fanshawe, to the Rejected Ad- 
dresses, and to Mr Lang’s Ban and Ainhre 
Ban, wherein is a series of comic poems 
written under the influence of Wordsworth 
in a spirit of excellent parody Parodies are, 
as a rule, based upon serious work A C 
Hilton’s Vulture and the Husbandman is a 
new comic poem based upon Lewis Carroll’s 
Wall us and the Catpentei, rather than a 
parody Lewis Carroll, however, being a 
serious maker of comic books with distinct 
peculiarities of method, could be both imi- 
tated and parodied His own verses entitled 
Father William are less a parody than a bur- 
lesque of Southey’s ballad The finest sus- 
tained effort in parody is The Rejected Ad- 
dresses (1812), by James and Horace Smith, 
m which the chief characteristics and defects 
of Wordsworth, Scott, Southey, Byron, 
Moore, Crabbe, and other poets are dex- 
terously emphasized Parodists in verse since 
the Smiths include the authors of the Bon 
Gaultier Ballads (185s), Sir Theodore Mar- 
tin and Aytoun, Calverly, in Verses and 
Translations (1862) and Fly Leaves (1872), 
Mr Owen Seaman, notably in The Battle of 
the Bays (1896) and Borrowed Plumes 
(r902l?and Mr A T Quillcr-Couch (‘Q’) 
in Green Bays (1893) The best prose paro- 
dist of recent times is Bret Harte, whose 
Condensed Novels (1867) are still unap- 


proached, although Mr Max Beerbohm and 
others have done verv dexterous things in 
this medium See Walter Hamilton (6 vols 
1884-9) for a collection of Enghsh and Am- 
erican parodies 

Parole A word used as a check on the 
countersign in order to obtain more accurate 
identification of persoifs The parole as 
used in the U S army is usually the name 
of a general or other distinguished person, 
while the countersign is the name of a 
battle Parole also means the verbal prom- 
ise of a captured officer who binds himself 
on honor not to go beyond certain prescribed 
limits if released, nor to take service again 
during the present war, unless duly ex- 
changed under certam specified conditions 
Paros, an island in Aegean Sea, belonging 
to the Cyclades, 36 m 'in arcumference It 
IS famous for its marble quarried from 
Mount Marpessa (now Hagios Bias) , p 
9,000 

Parotid Glands, the largest of the three 
pairs of salivary glands The parotid gland 
reaches from the cheek bone abo\c to the 
angle of the jaw below, and also curv’cs back- 
ward under the ear 

Parquetry, a kind of floonng composed of 
blocks of wood laid level with one another, 
and arranged in geometric or other patterns 

Parr, Catherine (1512-48), 6th uife of 
Henry vni of England and daughter of Sir 
Thomas Pair of Westmoreland On the king’s 
death she mamed Sir Thomas Seymour 

(IS 47 ) ^ , . 

Parrakeet, the name given to parrots ol 

genera Palaeomis and Platycercus The for- 
mer genus contains about two dozen species 
The best known speaes is the bnlhantly col- 
ored Rosella parrakeet, which is often kept 
in captivity 

Parramatta, town. New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia The district is mainly de\oted to 
fruit-growing, espeaallv oranges There are 
also a tweed factory and kerosene and shale 
works, p 16,400 

Parrhasius, anaent Greek painter, W'as a 
native of Ephesus, but resided at Athens 
His pictures excelled in proportion and ac- 
curacy of detail and his painting of Demos 
(Democracy) is famous 

Parricide, one who murders his father 
Under Roman law', one who murdered his 
parents was scourged and then sewed up 
in a leathern sack wath a Ine dog, a cock, a 
viper, and an ape, and ca^t into the sea 
Under United States and l-nghsh law, th 
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parnade is treated as an ordinary murderer 
Pamsh» Annot Mrs Charles A Corliss 
(1888- ), author, was born in Colorado 

Spnngs, Colo Her best-known books are 
The Perennial Bachelor (1925) winner of 
the Harper prize, All Kneeling (192S), 
Ploaitng Island {1930) , Loads of Love 
(1932), Poor Child {1945) Mrs Corliss I 
made her home m New York City I 

Parrish, Maxfield (1870- ), American | 

painter and illustrator He ranks high as an 
illustrator, being particular successful in 
the art of making maganne covers attractive 
by designs in which imagination, drawing, 
and color are all of high quabty Among 
the books to which he has contributed il- 
lustrations are The Golden Age, Mother 
Goose in Prose, and Knickerbocker's History 
of New York 

Parrish, Stephen (1846-1938), American 
artist and etcher, was born in Philadelphia 
He was past thirty years of age when he 
began to paint and etch, but after a year’« 
art study lus work was accepted at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy m Philadelphia and at 
the National Academy m New York He u 
at his best in winter scenes of a misty, 
dreamy character His etchings indude 
sketches of many New England seaboard 
towns 

Parrot, a name which may be apphed to all 
the members of the sub-order Psittaci, many 
of which, sudi as the macaws, cockatoos, 
love-birds, lones, and so forth, have also 
other English names The bill is of the 
‘nut-cracker^ type— that is, it is short and 
stout—both upper and lower jaws bang 
strongly arched, the lower truncated, while 
the upper, owmg to its mode of articulation 
with the skull, is fredy movable, and pro- 
jects like a hook over the lower There are 
four toes, and of these the first and fourth 
are permanently directed backward, and the 
other two forward, thus forming a very 
efficient instrument in dimbing and m ‘hand- ] 
hng food There are about 500 speaes of 
parrots, which are generally, though not 
uniformly, distributed throughout the warm- 
er parts of the world In coloration parrots 
are often gaudy, green bemg the predomin- 
ant hue, though other bnlhant tmts also 
occur Most speaes are more or less soaal 
but, unbkc some other soaal 
birds, they are monogamous The natural 
is a harsh scream, but m capUvity the 
birds display remarkable powers of mimicry. 


many being able to talk and whistle The 
young are very helpltj'j at hatching and are 
fed wuth half-digested food from the crops 
of the parents The gray parrot from equa- 
torial Afnca in captivity has been known to 
live more than 60 years Among the diseases 
to which parrots are subject is psittacosis 
or parrot fever, an acute infection which 
IS transmissible to man 
Parrot Fever Sec Parrot 
Parrot Fish, or Parrot-wrasse, a general 
name apphed to members of the wrasse 
family, because of the fact that the teeth 
are soldered together, so that the jaws form 
a sharp beak, and also because of a resem- 
blance to parrots in the brilliance of thar 
colorings 

Parrott, Robert Parker (1804-77), Am- 
mcncan soldier and inventor, w^as born 
in Lee, N H He is chiefly famous for hav- 
ing invented the Parrot nfled cannon and 
projectiles, which were extensively used by 
both the armv and navy dunng the Civil 
War 

Parry Sound, town, Ontario, Canada It 
has the best harbor on Georgian Bay, and 
u an important distnbuting point for North- 
ern and Eastern Ontario The pnnapal in- 
dustries arc lumbering and feldspar mm- 
P 3>546 

Parsees, or Parsis, the members of a re- 
ligious community, now found chiefly in 
Bombay, India They comprise about loo,- 
000 people, and though insignificant in point 
of numbers, occupy a position of great m- 
fluence among the Indian people The Par- 
sees are followers of Zoroaster They re- 
gard fire as a divine symbol of purity and 
good, and expose the dead m lofty buildings 
called ‘towers of silence * 

Parsley {Carum petrosehnum) , a pot herb 
jbdonging to the order Umbelhfer® It has 
much divided and cnmpled foliage, and is 
used for garnishing and flavonng 
Parsnip (Pastinaca satwa ) , a common veg- 
getable belonging to the order Umbelhfcrae, 
cultivated for its edible root, which ,has a 
pecuhar sweetish taste 
Parson, a name commonly used of any 
clergyman, but strictly applicable only to 
one in full possession of all the rights of a 
parish church 

Parson Bird or Tui, a remarkable httle 
bird of New Zealand It owes its name to 
two white tufts of curlmg feathers on the 
throat, and the white bands across the 
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shoulders, which reminded the first colonists 
of a clergyman's pulpit dress, the remainder 
of the plumage is glossy black 
Parsons, Albert Ross (1847-1933), Amer- 
ican musician and archaeologist, was bom 
in Sandusky, O Several of his songs, as 
Ntght has a Thousand Eyes and Three Fish- 
ers, have attamed wide popularity From 
1893 to 1914 Parsons was president of the 
American College of Musicians of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York 



Parsnip 

1 Taproot (parenip) 2 riowcr 3 IVuit 
4 Carpel, section 


Parsons, Charles (1821-1910), American 
painter, was born in Manchester, England 
He was noted especially for landscape views 
of New York City and harbor 

Parsons, Sir Charles Algernon (1854- 
-1931)1 British engineer and inventor He 
IS famous as the inventor of the compound 
steam turbine bearing his name, first produced 
in 1884, used m the torpedo boat Turhtnta 
in 1897, and subsequently adopted for war- 
ships, merchant vessels, and electric generat- 
ing plants 

Parsons, Herbert (1869-1925). Amencan 
political leader, was born in New York City 
In 1905-06 he was chairman of the New 
York County Republican Committee, and 
in this position was largely responsible 
for the nomination (1906) of Charles E 
Hughes, the successful candidate for gov- 
Parsons, or Persons, Robert (iS4o- 
1610), English Jesuit, was bom m Nether 
Stowey, Somersetshire He was m Spam m, 


1588 and encouraged Philip of Spain to send 
forth the Armada He was rector of the 
English college at Rome in 1588 and from 
1597 to 1610 

Parsons, Samuel Holden (1757-89), Am- 
erican soldier, was bom m Lyme, Conn He 
was largely instrumental in evolving the 
plan which resulted in the capture of Ti- 
conderoga In 1788 he was a member of the 
convention which ratified the Federal Con- 
stitution, in 1789 was appointed first judge 
of the Northwest Territory, and settled at 
Manetta, 0 

Parsons, Theophilus (1750-1813), Amer- 
ican jurist, was horn in Byfield, Mass In 
1806 he became chief justice of the State, 
an ofSce which he held until bis death In 
1836 some of his opinions were pubhshed 
under title of Commentaries on the Laws oj 
the United States 


Parsons, Theophilus (1797-1882), Amer- 
ncan jurist, was born in Newburyport, Mass 
He founded and edited the United States 
Literary Gazette, and wrote a number of 
legal and other works These include Out-^ 
lines of Religion and Philosophy of Sweden- 
borg (1875), Elements of Mercantile Law 


(1856) 

Parsons, Thomas William (1819-9*). 
American poet, was bom in Boston In 1843 
he translated the first ro cantos of Dante’s 
Inferno An edition of his Poems appeared 
in 1893 Parsons is the Poet m Longfellow’s 
Tales of a Wayside Inn 

Parsons, William Barclay (1859-1932), 
American civil engineer, was bom in New 


>rk City He was appointed chief engineer 
the Rapid Transit Commission in 1894, 
imber of the Isthmian Canal Commission 
1904, and chief engineer of the^Cape Cod 
nal ConstrucUon Company in 1909 He 
Wished An Aptencan Engineer in China 
joo) , The American Engineers in France 
) 20 ) 

Parsons’ Case A case tried in Hanover 
, Va , Dec , 1759 For a long time tobacco 
,s the legal currency in Virginia, the sal- 
es of the ministers of the estabhshed 
irch were computed in that commodity, 
i the actual amount of the salary varied 
th the price The clergy, being losNS 
■reby, protested, the King disallowed the 
In 1759, a suit was brought by the 
V James Maury against his vestrj' lor 
ary legally due to him for 1758 Patrick 
nry was engaged by the defendants as 
insel The court deeded the act to oe 
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s e of the Caspian Sea, with Media on the 
w The Parthians were subject to the Per- 


void, as it had been disallowed by the 
crown, but Henry’s speech so influenced the 
jury that only one penny damages was 
awarded 

Parsons town, or Birr (the latter the pres*' 
cnt name), tn , King’s co , Irdand, 12 m w 
by n of Roscrea At Birr Castle is the 
famous telescope, $8 ft long, constructed by 
the third Earl of Rosse (d 1867) , p 

Parthenogenesis, or Asexual Reproduce 
tion, may be defined as a mode of growth in 
which the bud becomes distinct from par- 
ent, though not necessanly separated from 
it It occurs m simple animals only, but 
under many forms A very simple form 
occurs in the fresh-water Hydra, which 
buds as a plant might bud, and hberates 


Sian empire, and after Alexander s conquests, 
to him and to the Seleuad dynasty which 
succeeded him But about 250 n c they 
revolted under Arsaces, who made Parthia 
an independent monarchy After the mid- 
dle of the ist century bc Parthia was the 
chief nval of Rome, and many wars were 
waged between the two powers The tac- 
tics which have become proverbial as Par- 
thian were to feigns retreat, and shoot arrows 
backwards at the pursuers In 226 ad their 
empire was overthrown by the Persians 
Parties in Law are those who are brought 
before the court m a law^suit either as plain- 
tiffs or defendants These parties are prop- 



The Parthenon, as it ts at present 


these buds whenever a check to nutrition 
occurs True parthenogenesis, the develop- 
ment of the egg without prexuous fertiliza- 
tion— that is, without the mtervention of 
a male, occurs not infrequenth in inverte- 
hrales, notablj m insects 
Parthenon, the temple of Athena Parthe- 
nos on the Acropolis at Athens, was built 
under Penclcs, bemg dedicated in 438 bc 
I ts architects were Ictinus and Callicrates, 
but all the work w^as supenntended b> the 
sculptor Phidias It is 227 ft in length, 
xoi m brcxdth, and 65 in height, and was 
built cntirclx of marble from Mount Pen- 
tcheus In the temple proper stood the 
great norj and gold statue of Athena b> 
Phidias During the \ cnctian siege of Athens 
in 16S7 un explosion threw" down most of 
the side walls and many columns 
Parthia, a country of anaent Asia, l>ing 


erly all who took part m any act or agree- 
ment w"hidi is the subject matter of the 
suit, and were, of course, parties to the 
agreement or act before htigation was begun 

Partition In law, a diaasion or apporbon- 
ment of real or personal propertj, or the 
proceeds thereof, between persons owning it 
jointlj or as tenants in common Partition 
ma> be b> mutual agreement, or by order 
of a court 

Partnership The relation which subsists 
between persons carrying on an> lawful 
business m common with a view to profit, 
xlso the group of two or more persons as - , 
soaated for such a purpose A partnership 
IS alwa>s the result of an agreement, which 
must, if it IS to continue for more than 
a >ear, be in writing and subsenbed h\ the 
parties thereto Being a matter of contract 
onh persons of full legal capacitx arc exp- 
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able of entenng into it A partnership is also founded Norwich University in 1834 
generally known as a firm and conducts Partridge, John (1644-1715), English as- 
its business under a firm name,’ adopted trologer, born at East Sheen in Surrey He 
for the purpose But while, for some pHr- issued a regular almanac entitled Meilmus 
poses, the partnership is dealt with collect- LibciaUis (1680), and by this and other 
ively as a separate and distinct entity, the astrological pamphlets became famous in his 
members composing it ' do not lose their profession until ridiculed by Swift 
identity in it as is the case in a corporation, Partridge, William Ordway (1S61- 
but retain their individual liability for debts, 1930) , Amencan sculptor, was born in Pans 
and must sue and be sued in their proper Franco In 1889 he won the competition 
names Every partner is an agent of the for a statue of Shakespeare to be placed in 
firm and of his assoaates for the purposes Lincoln Park, Chicago, and the following 
of business, and any act done by him for year he was commissioned to prepare a 
carrying on the business in the usual way statue of Alexander Hamilton for the Ham- 
will bind the firm Unless he has no authority, ilton Club of Brooklyn, N Y The order 
and the person dealing with him knows this, for an equestrian statue of General Grant 
or does not know him to be a partner In fiom the Union League Club of Brooklyn 
the absence of any agreement to the con- was received in 1894 He modelled a notable 
trary, all partners share equally in the capi- series of portrait busts of poets, including 
tal and profits of the business, and must those of Shelley, Tennyson, and Whittier, 
contribute equally toward the losses A part- ot which the last is in the Boston Public 
nership is dissolved by the expiration of the Library As an author he published The 
agreed term, or if there is no agreed term, Angel of Clay, novel (1900), and Nathan 
then by the withdrawal of any partner Hale, the Ideal Portrait (1902) 

/^part from agreement, the death or bank- Partridge Berry, name sometimes given 
ruptcj' of a partner puts an end to the part- to the red, edible fruit of GaitUhena procuin- 
ncrship ^ens and Mitchella repens, belonging to the 

Parton, Arthur (1842-1914), Amencan order Ericaceae Both are low or trailing 
painter, born at Hudson, N Y Among his hardy plants, holding their small bernes over 
landscapes and nver scenes are On the Road winter 

to Mt Marcy (1873) and Winter on the Partridge Wood, the wood of Andira tn- 
Hndson (1885) emits, the West Indian cabbage tree, and 

Parton, James (1822-91), American au- other tropical trees 
thor, was born in Canterbury, England He Parts of Speech In grammar, in the de- 
becamc one of the most popular biographers partments of morphology and syntax, words 
of the day His works include lives of Hor- are treated of in certam groups which since 
ace Greeley (1855), Aaron Burr (1857), the days of the Greek grammarians have 
Franklin (1864), and Jeffeison (1874) been known as the parts of speech Accord- 
Partridge (Perdix) , a genus of Old World mg to the usual view, there were eight parts 
game-birds distinguished by the short and of speech — nOun, verb, participle, article, pro- 
strong bill, which has the upper mandible noun, preposition, adverb and conjunction 
convex and bent down toward the tip, and This list differs from the modem classifica- 
by the short, rounded wings and tail The tions even more than the names indicate 
term ‘partridge’ has been borrowed in N The noun includes not only substantives and 
America for various grouse and quails The adjectives, but all the numerals and certain 
common or gray partridge (P ctnerea) occurs pronouns The Romans maintained the tra- 
throughout Great Britain and the whole of dition of eight parts of speech, but as there 
Central Europe In the south it tends to was no definite article in Latm, the> had 
be replaced by the French partndge (Cac- room for a new group, the intcrjcctin 

cadis rufa) which they separated from the adverb* 

Partridge, Alden (1785-1854), American division of the noun into substantii 
soldier and educator, bom in Norwich, Vt adjectne in the Middle Ages gave te 
He founded military schools at Norwich, classification its present form ^noun (su - 
Vt , in 1820, at Middletown, Conn, in 1825, stantive), adjective, pronoun, verb, adver , 
at Portsmouth, Va , in 1840, at Pembroke, preposition, conjunction, and 

N H, in 1847, at Harrisburg, Pa, m 1850, The number eight is still prese^ed by 

at Brandywme Springs, Del , m 1853 , and omission of the partiaple from the list 
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Sth century, twice rebuilt in 

porting to be notes of an apology for Chns- the rath century, and remodelled in the lyth 
tiamty left by Pascal century, the Rathaus, enlarged and restored 

Pas-de-Calais, department in the n of in 1888-93 Leather goods, machinery, 
ranee, cotnpnsmg part of the old provinces matches, paper and porcelain are manufac- 
of Artois and Picardy Fishing is an im- tured Passau was the Castra Batavia oi 
portant md^try, particularly in the neigh- the Romans A treaty, securing religious 
borhood of Boulogne, and near Bethune are freedom to the Protestants, was signed here 
hirge coal mines Arras is the capital, Bou- in 1532, p 25,000 

logne and Calais the chief ports, p Paasavant, William Alfred (1821-94), 
1,171,912 Amencan clergyman, philanthropist, and edi- 

Pasha, a title derived from the Persian, ap- tor, was born at Zehenople, Pa He devoted 
plied to the highest offiaals— military, naval, himself to the founding of hospitals and edu- 
and avil — of the Turkish empire Among cational and religious institutions through- 
civil officials the governor of a province is out the country, being a pnncipal organizer 


officio a pasha 


of Thiel College, Greenville, Pa , in 1870, 


Pasque Flower, the popular name of the and of the Chicago Lutheran Theological 


beautiful mauve-flowered Anemone pulsw 
ttlla, a valued spnng-flowenng plant The 
silky A 'patens is the American pasque 
flower 

Passaic, aty. New Jersey Features of [ ing places on the Gulf A shell-paved avenue 
pubhc interest include the house used by extending seven miles along the shore is a 
Washington as headquarters during his re- 
treat to Morristown The leading manufac- 


Seminary in 1879 He founde'd and edited 
the Misstonaty and the Workman 
Pass Christian, aty, Mississippi It is one 
of the largest and most fashionable water- 


notable feature The canning of oysters 
and shrimps, and the raising of garden 
truck arc important industnes, p 3,338 
Passeriformes, Passerme or Perching 
Birds, an order of birds which includes more 

Among the 
the feet al- 
ways bear four toes, the first bang directed 
backward and moved by a muscle of its 


tures are rubber goods, worsteds, cotton 
goods, p 61,394 ' 

Passaic River, a river of northern New 
Jersey, rising near Morristown It flows than half the known forms 
n e and n , forming the boundary between pecuharities are the following 
Union and Essex cos, and then turning e 
and s flows into Newark Bay At Paterson 
it has a descent of 70 ft, most of which is own, the young are naked, or almost so, 
made in one fall when hatched, and are helpless, the tail has 

Passamaquoddies, a nearly extinct Algon- u<sually 12 quill feathers, and there are from 
qum tribe of North American Indians, foi- nine to ten primary quills in the wing The 
merly belonging to the Abnaki confederacy passerme birds are^regarded as the highest 
They occupied the seaboard aboi't the New of the birds, and it is only within the order 
Brunswick and Maine frontiers, where the that we find the power of song in the strict 
name still survives in Passamaquoddy Bay sense developed 

and River By 1866 they were settled chiefly Passion Flower, or Passiflora, a genus 
at Sebaik and Lewis on the shores of Pas- of mostly climbing shrubs and herbaceous 
samaquoddy Bay, and now number between plants belonging to the order of Passiflora- 
three and four hundred ceae With a few exceptions they arc naUves 

Passarowitz, or Posarevac, town, Yugo- of tropical Amenca and most of them bear 
slavia Here, on July 21, 1718, peace was showy flowers, usually of remarkable form 
concluded between the Sultan Ahmed m and mth a crown of fringe-like filaments 
and the Emperor Charles vi , whereby Tur- made the corolla P caerulea, with beautiful 
key ceded to Austria part of Serbia, includ- blue or rose colored flowers, is the common- ^ 
ing Belgrade, Bulgaria, and Little Walachia, est of the pasaon flowers in American 
and a truce of 25 years was established In greenhouses 

October, 1915, Passarowitz was captured by Passiomsts, a Roman Catholic order 01 
the Austro-German forces, p 15,000 roisaon pnests, forrnally known as Barc- 

Passau, a towm and episcopal see, Bavana, footed Clerks of the Holy Cross and Passion 
Germany Among the noteworthy features of Our Lord,’ whose special work is o 
ot thrtown are the Cathedral, founded as preach the Passion of Jesus Chnst in His 
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redemption of the world The founder of 
the order was St Paul of the Cross (d 
i»7S) 

Passion Music In nearly all Christian 
countnes the chapters in the gospels which 
narrate the passion of our Saviour have 
from an early penod been reated or sung 
as part of the church service during Holy 
Week Passion music was developed into a 
form of oratono , one of the grandest works 
of this nature being the Passtm According to 
Si Matthew (1729) of J S Bach 
Passion Play» a dramatic performance of 
the type of the mjstery or miracle play, and 
havmg as subject the passion 0! Jesus Christ 
Passion plays flounshed toward the end of 
the Middle Ages, when they were given 
by peasants m various parts of Germany 
and Bohemia In modem times the Passion 
play has acquired renown through its pre* 
sentations at Oberammergau, Bavana 
Passion Week, a name sometimes given 
to Holy Week, or the wedt immediately 
preceding Easter But, by the proper usage, 
Passion Week is that which precedes Holy 
Week, commencmg on Passion Sunday, the 
fifth Sunday in Lent 

Passover, one of the three great Hebrew 
feasts, the legal institution of which is tra- 
ditionally connected with the Exodus from 
Eg\pt What this primitive Passover was 
we cannot accurately determine, but the 
view of Wellhausen, ^at it was the offering 
ot the firsthngs of the flock is generally 
adopted As the season for this was the 
Spring, and roughly coinaded with the be- 
ginning of harvest, there came to be com- 
bined with the Passover the agricultural 
feast of unleavened bread, which the Israel- 
ites may have adopted when they became 
resident in Canaan From Talmud»^' sources 
we gather much as to Passover customs in 
connechon with the Last Supper First the 
cup of consecration, over which the master 
of the house had pronounced a blessing, 
was drunk, then hands were washed and 
the meal served, consistmg of bitter herbs, 
cakes of unleavened bread, a sauce called 
karoseth, made from dates, raisins, and vine- 
gar, the paschal lamb, and the flesh of sub- 
Mdiarv sacrifices The master of the house 
dipped a morsel of unleavened bread into 
the haroseth, and ate it, and a similar ‘sop’ 
was given to every one present Afterward 
the paschal lamb was eaten, and three other 
WPS of wine were drunk at invervals with 
thanksgiving and singing of the Hallel 


Passport, a document issued bv the gov- 
ernment of a country to one of its atizens 
or subjects, certifying to his nationality, and 
asking permission for him to travel freely 
and wuth due protection in foreign countnes 
In the United States, passports can be ob- 
tained only from the Department of State 
on an application, and issued only to Umted 
States subjects A passport is usually vahd 
for two vears and cannot be extended be- 
I yond that time In foreign countnes, emer- 
gency passports may be obtained from em- 
bassies and legations upon applications made 
directly through Amencan consulates 
Passy, Frederic (1822-1912), French po- 
litical economist, was born in Pans He was 
one of the founders and W'as general secre- 
tary of the International and Permanent 
League of Peace, organized m 1867, and in 
1888 with M W Randal-Cremcr he founded 
the Interparliamentary Union for Arbitration 
and Peace In 1901 he shared the first Nobel 
Peace Prize with M Henri Dunant 
Pasta, Giuditta (Judith) (1798-1865), 
Itahan opera singer From 1823 to 1833 'was 
the penod of her greatest tnumphs, which 
were won pnnapallv in London and Pans 
Her most important roles were Medea, Dcs- 
demona, Semiramide, La Sonnambula (the 
opera of this name was written for her by 
Beilina), Nina, Camilla, and Giuha m Romeo 
€ Gtidta 



Lotits Pasteur 


Pasteboard, properly a thick paper m a d e 
b> pasting together several finished sheets, 
but It has been largely superseded by card- 
board, made by superposmg several leaves 
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m ft,” ‘J”' lollcrs lion of antira?, and isolated flic baallus- 

rastel, or Crayon Drawing, the name that vanous diseases are due to onranum.; 
applied to a method of painUng with color md initiated his preparatibn of ‘vacLes’ to 
which has been mived into a paste and render the higher animalsTnd min ™e 
formed into a stick or crayon It is used to their action These vaccines have prov^ 
dry and apphed directly, and is blended to be of the utmost service in the IleSIt 
bv rubbing in with tlv« forefinger Pastel of anthrax, fowl cholera, rabies, and Aph- 
wT “ Germany in the theria Pasteur’s labors, though keenly op- 

i 7 tli centupr it became a favorite medium posed as they were announced, soon mit 

FV^nrl Mnivcts^l acceptance, and Pas- 

rS the VpS.® r1 f p*" 'iK^ r preventive medicine have 

after the Venetian ladv Rosalba Camera been erected all over the world 

(1675-1757) brought the pastel to perfec- Pastille The term is applied to small cones 
tion during her stay m Pans in 1720 In containing charcoal, saltpetre, and aromatic 
recent years, and more particularly in gums, which slowly burn away when ignited, 
France, successful efforts have been made giving off a pleasant-smelling smoke 
t^o revive interest in the pastel, and it has Paston Letters, a collection of over a 
been used for subjects of all kinds Whistler, thousand letters and papers, mostly written 
I PHcrmite, Su James Guthne, Wil- bj or to particular members of the Norfolk 

ham M Chase, and J, W Champney have family of Paston, and covering almost the 


w'hole 15th century (1422-1509) They are 


been among its celebrated exponents 

r -j— JLJlCjr aiC 

rastesy agglutmant compounds in which of speaal value as giving a ghmpse into the 
wheat or rye flour or starch is the chief life of England during the Wars of the 
ingredient They are non-fluid nn\tures, Roses 


that are better adapted to certain require- 
ments than liquid mucilage 


Pastor, or Rose Coloied Starling, an 
Old World bird distinguished by a long 


Pasteur, Louis (1822-95), French chemist ciest on the head This, together with the 
and bacteriologist, was born in Dole Pas- head, wings, and tail, is of a glossy black 


tcur’s leseai ches, alike in chemistry and 
bacteriologyi are marked by their brilliancy 
and epoch-making character He discovered 
the facets on tartrate crystal and what are 
called left-handed tartrates He also dis- 
covered the irresolvable mesotartaric aad, 
investigated the active and inactive mahe 
acids, and by this work laid the founda< 
tion of the modern stereo-chemical ideas 
Pasteur’s nc\t research was into the process 
of fermentation, which he showed takes 
place only when the sugary liquid is in 
the presence of a definite organism The 
practical result of these labors was to show 
that the remedy for the ‘diseases’ of wines, 
vincgai, and beer is to make sure that in 
the fermentations by which the3" are sever- 
ally obtained the proper organism, and that 
only, IS present In this connection he pub- 
lished his Etudes sur la Biere (1876), the 
master work on the subject Pasteur’s at- 
tention then turned more into' the line of 
pathological research, the trend of his in- 
vestigations being influenced by a study of 
the silkworm disease This descase, he 
showed, is of two kinds, both of bactenal 
ongin, and these, after a time, he success- 
fully combated He next attacked the ques- 


color, while the black and under surface 
are ros5 pink The bird winters in India, 
and has an extensive breeding area in Asia 
and Europe 

Pastoral, a literary convention by which 
an imaginative ideali2ation of the hfc of 
shepherds becomes the material for fable 
and song The pastoral has its ongm in the 
actual folk song of the Greeks of Sicily It 
received hterary form in the last Daphnts 
ot Stesichorus of Himcra and in the half- 
drtifiaal Eclogues of the Alexandrine Theo- 
critus Virgil Latinized the mode in his 
Bucolics The pastoral survived among the 
Latin poets of the Middle Ages, and was 
popular with such humanists as Petrarch, 
Erasmus, and Baptista Spagnuoh of Mantua 
The earliest English writers of pastoral, 
such as Alexander Barclay and Barnabe 
Googe, confined themselves mainly to the 
formal eclogues It was the Shepherd's Cal- 
endar of Edmund Spenser (1580) that gave 
Elizabethan pastoral its great vogue But 
the pastoral spirit overflowed into other 
forms, into drama with Pcele’s Anaignwcttl 
of Pans (c 1581), Fletcher’s Faithful Shep- 
herdess {c 1608), and Johnson’s Sad Shep- 
herd ic 1637) , into romance with Sidney’f 
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Arcadia (1590), and many of the pamphlet 
stories of Thomas Lodge and Robert Greene, 
into the sonnet with Lodge’s Phtllts (i593) t 
abo\e all, into the lyric with innumerable 
songs and madrigals of Lodge, Greene, Nich- 
olas Breton, Thomas Campion, Robert Hcr- 
nck, Andrew Marvell, and many another 
nnter Several of these are to be found 
in England's Helicon (1600) and other an- 
thologies of the day From the days of | 
Moschus’ lament over Bion, the pastoral ^ 
had been held as an appropriate setting for 
the funeral eleg>' Spenser wept for Phihp 
Sidney m Astrophel IVIilton for Ed- 

ward King in Lyetdas (1637) 

Pastoral Letter, a arcular letter to the 
clergy, or to the congregation, issued by the 
bi^op of a diocese, and ordered to be read 
from the pulpit at the time when the ordin- 
ary sermon is preached 
Pastoral Staff, the emblem of bis pastoral 
ofi&cc borne by a bishop or by his chaplain 
It IS usually in the form of a shepherd’s 
crook, and is often verj highly ornamented 
and set W'lth jewels 




1^1 

Pastoral Sta§ 

Pastoral Theology, that branch of theo- 
logical science which regards the duties 
ind obligations of pastors in relation to j 
the care of souls 

Pastorius, Francis Darnel (1651-1719), 
Amcricin colonist, was born m Sommer- 
hauzen, Franconia, Germany He was one 
of the founders of Germantown, and was 
the first baihff of the town He was also a 
member of the colonial assembh , and is 
chiefi\ remembered for having drawn up, 
w ith three others, the first pubhc protest 
ngnm^l the holding of slaves ever made m 
^mcnen 


stock In a more hmited sense, espeaall> 
as used in the United States, it means a 
paddock, or enclosed lot or meadow in 
which stock IS fed on the growmg grass The 
great natural pastures of the West, which 
are becoming less extensive as the land is 
brought under cultivation, are called ranges, 
while similar areas in South America are 
knowm as* pampas, and in Asia as steppes 
A pasture crop may consist of mixed grasses 
and dovers, or other leguminous plants 
Such a crop usually occupies the land for 
many >cars, and is then called permanent 
pasture The following is a hst of the 
grasses usually sown in pastures Kentucky 
blue grass, Canada blue grass, tali fescue, 
redtop, perennial rye grass, orchard grass, 
timothy 

Patagonia The southern part of South 
America, from Rio Colorado to Cape dc las 
\ irgenes, is 'generally known as Patagonia 
Patan, walled town, Baroda state, Bombay, 
India It manufactures swords, spears, and 
silk and cotton goods It has over a hundred 
Jam temples, p 32,000 
Patanjali, Indian philosopher of the 2d 
century bc, was the founder of the Yoga 
school of Hindu philosophy Patanjah is also 
credited by some with the authorship of the 
Makdbhdsya, a commentary' on the Sutras 
of Panini 

Patara, ruined aty, Asia Minor, in Lyaa 
w'as the chief seat of the worship of Apollo 
The remains comprise Greek tombs, rums 
of churches, a theatre, and a tnple arch 
Patchogue, Milage, b^ew York, on 
Long Island Paper, surveyors’ sup- 
phes, and lumber are manufactured , p 

7iI8i 

Patchouli, a Hindu perfume, obtained 
from a soft-wooded shrub, Pogostemon 
patchouli, growing from two to three feet 
m height, and bcanng dense spikes of pur- 
plish white flowers and broadly ov'ate leaves 
The plant is a native of Silhet, the Malay 
coast, Ceylon^ Java, the neighborhood of 
Bombay, and probably also of China 
Pate de Foie Gras (French ‘paste of fat 
liver’), or Strasshurg Pie, a dish made from 
the hvers of fattened geese or ducks The 
letter arc fed large quantities of salted maiac, 
thus enlarging the liver until it weighs from 
one to three pounds The prinapal places 
oi manufacture arc Toulouse, France, and 
Strasshurg, Germany 


Pasture, m ite gcncnl meaning, has refer- 1 t*aten (Latin patina, ‘a dish’), a emai l 
once to hnds deroted to the grazing of hvelcular plate, cmplovcd for the riafers 
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bread in the euchanstic service It is always 
of the same matenal as the chalice, often 
richly chased or carved, and studded with 
preaous stones ' 

Patent, or Letters Patent, in the most 
general sense, any grant by the government 
to an individual of any property, nght, 
pnvilege, or title, speafically, the grant by 
the government to an individual of the ex- 
clusive right for a limited term to manu- 
facture and sell a useful article invented 
by him The policy of encouraging inven- 
tions by statutes that secure to inventors the 
exclusive nght to control the production 
and sale of the invented article for a term 
ot years dates back to the i6th century m 
England, and to the colonial period m the 
United States In both those countnes, as 
well as in other civihzed states, this policy 
has been developed into an elaborate sys- 
tem, under which the respective nghts of 
the patentee, of competing inventors, and 
of the pubhc are carefully defined and pro- 
'tected, while by means of international con- 
ventions the pnvilege of patenting an inven- 
tion has been extended to foreign countnes 
Apphcations for letters patent of the United 
States must be made to the Commissioner 
of Patents, he signed by the inventor In- 
fringement consists in the unlawful use, 
sale, or manufacture of a patented article 
without the consent of the patentee or 
owner 

Patent Medicines In a legal sense, a pat- 
ent medicine is one whose composition or 
method of making, or both, has been pat- 
ented Much confusion exists as to the dis- 
tinction made between prop) tei ary medicines 
and patent medtemes Practically all nostrums 
on the market are propnetary, while only a 
few have actually been patented In general, 
all nostrums advertised and sold direct to the 
public are termed patent medicines, while 
those advertised directly to physicians only 
are spoken of as propnetary Therefore a true 
patent medicine is not a secret preparation, 
because its composition must appear in the 
patent speafication 

'Pater, Walter Horatio (1839-94), Eng- 
lish essayist and critic, born in London A 
visit to Italy in i86s turned his thoughts to- 
il ard Italian art and humanism and resulted 
in the pubhcation of his Studies tn the His- 
tory of the Renaissance (1873) His works 
include Manus the Epicurean (1885) , Im- 
aginary Portraits (1S87) 

Paterculus, Gaius Velleius (c 19 BC*— 


c 31 ad), Roman historian His chief work 
is' the Htstona Romana, a compendium oi 
universal, and especially of Roman history, 
beginning with the fall of Troy and endmg 
with the events of 30 ad 

Paternoster, (Latin, 'Our Father’), also 
known as The Lord’s Prayer, a form of 
prayer presented by our Lord to His disci- 
ples as the model according to which their 
petitions should he framed In Roman Cath- 
olic devotional usage the Paternoster is com- 
bined with the Ave Maria to form the 
Rosary 

Paterson, aty. New Jersey Paterson is 
the third industrial aty^of the State and the 
chief silk-producing center of the United 
States Because of the vast water power ob- 
tainable from Passaic Falls, the site of Pater- 
son was selected in 1792 by the Society for 
Estabh^ing Useful Manufactures, and the 
town was named in honor of William Pater- 
son Alexander Hamilton interested himself m 
its founding and prepared its original char- 


ter, p 139.656 _ , , 

Pathology, (from the Greek pathos, dis- 
ease,’ and logos, ‘a discourse’), is that de- 
partment of mediane which treats of the 
doctrine of diseases, their nature, causes,' 
symptoms, and progress The science of path- 
ology may be regaidcd as a branch of biol- 
ogy, and though it embraces the diseases of 
all living matter, plant and animal, it is 
chiefly concerned with the morbid conditions 
found in the human species For convenience 
the saence is usually divided into general and 
special pathology General pathology includes 
affections of the circulation and hlood, in- 
flammation, retrograde or degenerative 
changes, hypertrophy, repair, tumors, para- 
sites, and malformations In special pathology 
morbid manifestations in individual organs 
are considered 

Modern pathology may be said to hax'e 
first taken its place amongst the saenccs 
with the publication, in 1858, of Virchows 
great book. Cellular Pathology (Eng trans 
i860) Since that time great progress has fol- 
lowed the use of high-power microscopes, 
stains, and culture media Modern palholog> 
is now largely occupied with the stud^ ol 
pathogenic micro-organisms, their effect on 
the body, and the problems of natural and 
irtifiaal immunity One remarkable dcvclop- 
nent of pathological investigation is the ad- 
ministration of protective scrums derived 
From animals which have been rendered im- 
mune by bacteria and bactcnal P^ducte 
Bther direct result of the recognition of the 
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part played by various glands m the produc- benediction (about 43 i)» 
tion of disease is the treatment of various as a missionary He esteblished the see of 
maladies by the admimstraUon of animal Armagh, and is said to have found all Ire- 
substances Investigation of the blood has land heathen and left it wholly Christian 
opened a way to the eradication of malaria, Tradition puts his death in 492 or 493, but 
yellow fever, and deeping sickness by an at- 463 is considered a more probable dzte See 
tack upon the mosquito and tse-tse fly, which Todd’s St Patrick {1864), Hcaly s Life and 


comtnumcate these diseases to man As a re- 
sult of these discoveries it is now possible for 
white men to hve in the tropics in com- 
parative safety 
Patmore, Coventry Kersey Dighton 
(1823-96), Enghsh poet and critic, was bom 


Writings of St Patrick (190S), Buryis Life 
(190s), and Life of Si Painch by M F 
Cusack 

Patriotic Societies In the United States, 
organizations in which the members are 
bound together for patnotie work, and in 


at Woodford in Esse\ He publidied Poems many cases eligibility is dependent upon des 
(1S44) , Tamerton Churchtower (185^) , The cent from an ancestor who participated in 
Angel in the Souse, The Unknown Bros the event which the society commemorates 
Patmos, oneof thei^andsoftheSporadcs, Colonial Period— The Society 0} May- 
m the Aegean Sea, lying off the coast of Asia flower Descendants, organized m New York 
Minor, IS famous as the place of banishment City on Dec 22, 1894, the Society of Colonial 


of St John the apostle, who is traditionally 
believed to have wntten there the Book of 
Revelation Its modern name is Patmo, the 
most important feature of which is the nth 
century monastery of St John,p 2,550 
Paton, Sir Joseph Noel (Z82Z-X902), 
Scottish religious painter in the pre-Raphael- 
ite manner, also poet, bom in Dunfermline 
His Sptnt of Religion gained a government 
prize of i2oo, and another of £300 was 
awarded to his Reconahahon of Oberon and 
Tttama Among his best-known pictures are 
The Puisutt of Pleasure, Mors Janua Vitm 
(i860), Lux in Tenthns 
Patrae or Patras, one of the twelve aties 
of the Achaean confederacy, ancient Greece 
It IS now one of the chief ports m Greece, its 
modem name bemg Paltras Its pnnapal ex- 
ports are currants, ohves and ohve oil, and 
lemons, p 37,958 
Patriarch, a name signifying generally the 
head or father of a race The word nas used 
also as a title m the Chnstian Church, first 
given to bleeps generally as a mark of 
respect and later as an oMaal title hmited to 
the bishops 0! Alexandria, Antiodi, Constan- 
tinople, and Jerusalem 
Patncians, the ruling chss m anaent 
Rome Birth alone made a patncian, though 
occisionall^ foreign noble families, such as 
that of the Claudu, were admitted 


Wars, orgamzed in New York City on Aug- 
ust 18 1892, the Order of Founders and 
Patriots, mcorporated m New York City on 
March 18, 1896, the SoUand Soaety, of New 
York City, orgamzed on April 6, 18S5, the 
Society of Colonial Dantes in America, or- 
gamzed in New York City on May 23, 1890, 
the National Society of Colonial Dames of 
America, orgamzed m Wilnungton, Del ,'May 
X9, 1892 , Soaety of Daughters and Patriots 
of America, orgamzed m Washington aty on 
June 7, 1898, Society of the Daughters of the 
Holland Dames, organized in New York City 
on Dec 9, 1895 

Period of the Revolution— The oldest or- 
ganization IS the Society of Vie Cincinnati, 
founded m Newburgh, N Y, on May 13, 
1783, for the preservation, of the frienikhips 
formed under the pressure of common dan- 
ger durmg the War of the Revolution It ad- 
mits to membership male descendants of of- 
ficers who served in the Conbnental army for 
at least three years There are state soaeties 
in the thirteen onginal states, California 
State Society of the Society of the Sons of 
the American Revolution, orgamzed in New 
York City on April 30, 1889, Sons of the 
Revolution, orgamzed in New York City on 
Feb 


22, 1876, Naval Order of the Untied 
States, orgamzed m Boston, Mass , on July 
*1: *1 V t , V Mthiary Order of Foreign Wars, la- 

^ 1 1 Ireland, was sUtuted in New York on Dec 27, 1894. So- 

at Bannai^nta (in Northamp- aety of American Wars, formed in Minnc- 
where he apolis on June «, 1S97, Mxhtary Order 0/ 

ttirt nt ® jlffjancc m the United States and 

mdo! prcditorj Insb Carried to North Ire- France, instituted on Feb 17, 1903, Daugh- 

1 ® « Washington on Oct ii, 1890. Dauehters 

a monk, and later, having received the papal j of the Revoluhon, organized m iS^fork 
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City on August 23, 1891, Daughters of the ganized in 1899, United States Navy Vetei- 


Ctncinnahf organized in New York City on 
Dec 28, 1S94, Dames of the RcvoluUoix^ or- 
ganized in New York Citv on June 25, 1896, 
Sociclv of the Children of the Amcncan Re- 
volution, organized in New York City on 
April s, 189s 

Period of the War of 1812 --^Military So- 
ciety of tbr War of 1812, incorporated in 
New York City on Jan 8, 1892, General 
Society of the War of 1S12, organized in 
Philadelphia on Jan 8, 1891, Society of the 
United States Daughters of 18x2 

Period of the War with Mexico — ^Thc Az- 
tec Club of 1847, organized in the Citv of 
Mexico on Oct 13, 1847, Association of 
Mexican Veterans, Dames of *46 

Period of the Civil War — ^Thc Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion, organized in Phil- 
adelphia on April 15, 1865, Gland Army of 
the Republic, organized in Decatur, III , on 
April 6, 1866, Woman*s Relief Corps, or 
ganized in July, 1883, Sons of Veterans, or- 
ganized in Philadelphia on Sept 29, 1879, 
Union Veteran Legion, organized in Pitts- 
burgh in March, 1884, Ladies of the Union 
Veteian Legion, Union Vctcian Union, 
founded in Washington in 1886, Regular 
Army and Navy Union of the United States, 
organized in Cincinnati in March, 18SS, 
Medal of Honor Legion, United States Vet- 
eran Navy, National Association, Ladies of 
Naval Veterans, National Association of 
Naval Veterans, organized in 1S87, Society 
of the Army of the Cumberland, Society of 
the Army of the Potomac, Society of the 
Army of the Tennessee, In the Southern 
states are the United Confederate Veterans, 
organized in New Orleans on June 10, 1889, 
United Sons of Confedetate Veterans, or- 
ganized in Richmond on June 30, 1896, and 
the United Daughters of the Confederacy, 
organized in Nashville, Tenn , on Sept 10, 
1894 


ans, organized in 1935 , American Veterans of 
Woild War II, organized 1944, Disabled 
Amaican Veteians, organized 1921, Aniciican 
Legion Auxibafy, organized 1921, Vetaans of 
Foreign Wats Auxiliaty, organized 1914 
Numerous other patriotic groups C'lst 
Patrol, a body of carefully selected men, 
the strength of which depends upon the pur- 
pose for which organized, sent out under 
special leaders for reconnaissance of the cn- 
cnij^s position to obtain information of hi*? 
numbers and dispositions, to harass his out- 
posts, make maps of the surrounding coun- 
try, etc 

Patron, a term in use in ancient Rome to 
describe the relation in which a citizen of 
position stood to his ‘clients’ or dependents 
Patroons (Dutch, patioon, paiton) The 
name applied to those settlers in New Nether- 
land (New York) to vhom special privi- 
leges were granted The Dutch West India 
Company at first paid little attention to the 
permanent settlement of its territory, but in 
1629 issued by consent of the States Gcncial, 
the ‘Freedoms and Exemptions’ to the pat- 
roons of New Ncthcrland All members of 
the company who should within four 3Tars 
plant a colony of fiftv persons over fifteen 
3cai5 of age might select a tract of land 
Over this territory the patroon was given a 
monoply of grinding, hunting, fishing, and 
mining Authority ov^er any towns uhich 
might spring up was granted and also the 
first right of purchasing the produce of the 
tenants The first patroonships established 
were Zwanendal on the Delaware, and Rens- 
sclacrw'vck on the Hudson, ^vhich latter, with 
additions afterwards made, extended 24 miles 
on each side of the river, and the same dis- 
tance back, the territory including nearlv the 
whole of the present counties of Rcnsscher 
and Alban3" In 1775, at the outbreak of the 
Revolubon, primogeniture and feudal tenure 


The Penod between the Civil War and the were abolished, and the manors became simp- 


War with Spain — Society of Veterans of 
Indian Wars, organized in Philadelphia on 
April 23, 1896 , Order of the Indian Wars of 
♦ftc United States, organized in Chicago on 
July 26, 1896 

Period of the War with Spam — Naval and 
Mihtaty Order of the Spanish-Amcncan War, 
organized in New York City on Feb 2, 1899 , 
Rough Rider^ Association, National Society 
of the Army of the Philippines 


ly large estates subject to division 
Patten, Simon Nelson (1832-1922), Am 
economist, born Sandwich, HI His chief 
publications are The Stability of Prices 
(1S88) , The Consumption of Wealth (1889) , 
The Economic Basts of Pi ot cotton (1S90), 
The Theory of Propel ty (fgoi), Heredity 
and Social Progress (1903) 

Patterson (Bonaparte), Elizabeth 
(1785-1879), the American wife of Jerome 


Penod of World Wats— American Legion, Bonaparte Thev met in Baltimore, and were 
organized in 1919, m Pans, Veterans of For- married in 1S03 Napoleon was incensed and 
etgn Wars of the United States, originally or- prevailed upon his brother to give up his 
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American bndc The marnage was annulled i 
by the French counal of state in 1806 In 
1807 jerezne was crowned king of the newly 
created kingdom of Westphalia In the same 
\eai bo named Princess Catherine of Wur- 
iembcig His fret wife could get no recogni- 
tion from the Bonapartes except that her son 
nughl bear that name A grandson, Charles 
Joseph Bonaparte, became U S attorney- 
general in 1906 

Patterson, Dantel Tod (1786-1809), Am- 
erican niNal officer, bem on Long Island, 
N Y In 1814-15 he had chaigc of the naval 
defense of >>e\\ Orleans, seized the strong- 
hold of the famous Baratanan pirates, and 
performed valuable ser\ices m assisting Jack- 
son against the Bntish under Pakenham 
Patterson, Robert (1792-1881), American 
soldier, born m Cappagh, Tvrone co , Ireland 
When the CimI War broke out he was gi\en 
command of the forces which w ere to invade 
the Shenandoah region cf Ya When the first 
march toward Richmond was begun, be was 
instructed to engage Gen Joseph E John- 
ston, and hv his dilatcnness jn permitting 
Johnston to escape him he was largely re- 
sponsible for the defeat at Bull Run 
Patterson, Robert P (iSqi- ), Amer- 
ican public offiail, was born in Glens Falls, 
N Y , was educated at Union College and 
Hat\ aid Law School He was captain in the 
SoGlh Infantrv, 1917, was awarded the Dis- 
tmguished Service Cross for extraordinary 
heroism in action He was appointed judge 
m the U S District Court, New York, 1930, 
and «\ the Circuit Court of Appeals, 1939 
He was ippomted Asst SecreUry of War, 
X940, Undcr-Sccretarj , 1940-45, Secretary of 
War, 1945- 

Pattt, Adelina, Baroness Cederstrom 
(184^-1919), pnma donna, born at Madrid, 
of Italian parents, was brought up m New 
lork She made her debut in opera at New 
'lork (1859) as Lucia and in 1S61 appeared 
at the Roxnl Italian Opera, London, in La 
Soniiambulu 

Patton, Francis Landey (1843-1932) 
Amcnc'in clcrgsmin and educator He look 
a leading part in the prosecution of Prof 
Daxid Swrg and of Dr C A Bnegs for 
1 cresv From tS^S to 1902 he was president 
01 Princeton Uni\crsit> 

Patton, George Smith, Jr (1885-1945) 
U S arma officer, was bom m San Gabriel 
Cal , educated at Pasadena, \ a Mihtarv In 
S'®, p ® Mihlan \cadcIn^, Ca\ilrj 
w r-’ ind General Staff School, 

War ColUcD He was aide-dc-camo to Gen 


Pershing in Mexico and in World War I, was 
made Lieut -General, 1943, led bis men to 
victory in N Afnca, Sicily, Italy, France, 
Belgium, Luxemburg, Germany, and (izecho- 
dovakia He was made 4-Star General, 1943 
Paul, The Apostle, w^as bom at Tarsus 
cf Cihaa His father was a Jew, who had 
received the Roman citizenship, so that the 
son was Treebom ^ On his way to Damascus 
he had the xusion of Jesus which changed his 
career After his meeting with Anamaa m 
Damascus and his baptism, Paul W'ent down 
to Arabia for three jears He went to Jeru- 
salem, and proclaimed his neiv faith ivhere 
he had most bitterly opposed it His con- 
ception of Chnstiamty, and not circumstan- 
ces, determined his career Forthwith he re- 
turned to Tarsus, worked for some years in 
Syria and Cihcia, and, after another year of 
work m Antioch 0! Syria, was sent up with 
Barnabas to Jerusalem as the bearer of con- 
tiibutions to the mother church, which was 
suffenng from the famine of 44 a n Crossing 
to Perga, the^ made their wav through the 
Taurus Mts to Antioch of Pisidia, evangel- 
ized and founded churches m Icomum, Ly- 
stra, and Derbe 

The conversion of Luke, a Macedonian 
physician, was followed by a vision in a 
dream w^hich summoned Paul to Europe He 
according!} made his way to Ncapolis, and 
thence through Philippi, Thessalonica, Bercea, 
and Athens to Corinth In Macedonia and 
Greece he met wuth considerable success, 
though the culture of Athens mocked the 
apostle’s enthusiasm The Epistles to the 
Thessalonians, which were probably written 
about this period, show the gospel that Paul 
preached From Connth Paul returned to 
Jerusalem b> wa> of Ephesus, and thence 
made his way to Antioch About this period 
he wrote his three great doctrinal epistles In 
those to the Galatians and the Connthians 
he w^orks out his fearless confidence that 
Christianity is a new creation of God m faith 
and morals, that it needs no completion, and 
can brook no rivals The Epistle to the 
Romans rs a calmer statement of his posiUon 
From Cormth he set out to keep the feast 
of Pentecost at Jerusalem But no sooner was 
the apcEtlc recog-’jzed in the court of the 
women than a popular tumult arose against 
this contemner of the traditions of the fath- 
ers Wien the apostle, howe\cr, was brought 
before Fcslus. he appealed to the imperial 
court at Rome In charge of a centurion, 
Julius, the prisoner was sent to Mjra, and 
thence con\e\ed m an Ale\andnan wheat- 
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caught in a hurricane, and suffered shipwreck 
at IMalta Paul, with the ship’s company, was 
transferred to the Castor and Pollux, brought 
to Puteoli, and thence by land to Rome 
Thence Paul wrote his Epistles to the Colos- 
sians and Ephesians, which put the copestone 
on his structure of Christian doctrine 
Paul, the name of five popes Paul i 
( 757 - 7 ^ 7 ) y was brother of Stephen it, whom 


tor, written with William and Washington 
Irving From this time on he wrote a good 
deal, and is a typical, if not the greatest, 
representative of the Knickerbocker htera- 
ture of the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury His works include, The Book of St 
Nicholas (1827)? The Dutchman's Ftrestie 
(1831), a Life of George Washington (1835) 
Paulding, John (1758-1818), Amencan 



he succeeded -Pavl h Pittro Barbo pat„ot, born u. New 

VemS^ pfi^r * 3 , 1780, with two others, Isaac van 

f Alessandro Farnese Wart and David Williams, he arrested Major 
(1468-1549), pope from 1534, was bom at Andre at Tarrytown, on the Hudson, as t 4 t 

officer was on his way back to New York 
from an interview with the traitor Arnold 
They were each presented by Congress with 
a silver medal bearing on one side the in- 
scription ‘Fidelity’ and on the other Winat 
amor patnas,^ and in addition they received 
an annuity of $200 

Pauli, Reinhold (1823-82), German his- 
torian, born at Berlin Lappenberg committed 
to him the task of completing his Gcschichte 
von England, and Pauli’s portion, compris- 
ing the period from Henry tc to Henry vn 
(3 vols 1S53-8), IS still unsurpassed as a his- 
tory of medieval England Among his othei 
works are Simon de Mont fori, Earl of 
Leicester (Eng trans 1876) , Olivet Cromwell 
(Eng trans 1888) , and an edition of Gow- 
er’s Confessto Amantis (1856) 

Pauhcians, a heretical sect which is first 
mentioned in Armenia in 719 They were 
numerous and aggressive in Syria and Ar- 
menia in the 9th century and penetrated into 
southeastern Europe Remnants of them were 
found in Armenia in the 19th century, and 
one of their anaent books, The Key of Truth, 
was discovered there 

Paullinia, a genus of evergreen tropical 
shrubs, mostly climbmg plants, belongmg to 
the order Sapindaceae 
Paulownia, a genus of hardy deaduous 
tices belonging to the order Scrophulanaceae 
II IS casib^ grown for its flowers s of New 
York, in the East, and may be propagated 
by means of cuttings 

Paulus Diaconus (c 720-800), historian 
of the Lombards His most important work, 

Dc Gestis Langobardorum, was written about 
786 Other works by him arc Gesia Episco^ 
porum ifettenstum, an account of the Carlo- 
vingians 

Pauncefote of Preston, Julian, First 
Baron (1828-1902), British diplomat, bom at 
Munich, Germany In 1889 he succeeded 
Sackville-West as Bntish mmister to the 


Adeltna Pattt 
(Photo by Ellis & Wnlciy ) 

Canino in Tuscany In 1538 he excommum 
cated Henry vm of England — Paul iv , 
Giovanni Pietro Caratfa (1476-1559)1 pope 
from I5SS> was the nephew of Cardinal Oli- 
vicro Caraffa He widened the schism be- 
tween the Anglican Church and Rome by 
declaring Elizabeth illegitimate — Paul v, 
Caimillo Borghese (1552-1621), pope from 
1605, was born at Rome His reign is marked 
by zealous repression of heresy and active 
encouragement of missionary enterprise 
Paul I (1754-1801), emperor of Russia, 
son of Peter xa After the murder of his 
father, the throne was usurped by his mother, 
Catherine n On her death m 1796, Paul as- 
cended the throne He was at length as- 
sassinated, his actions having strongly savored 
of insanity 

Paulding, James Kirke (i779‘‘i86o), Am- 
erican author He was born in Pleasant Val- 
ley, Dutchess CO , N Y His first hterary 
work was Salmagundi (1807), a humorous 
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Arbitration was largely his achievement 

Pauperism, a condition of life m which 
one depends for his maintenance, either in 
whole or in part, upon someone other than 
his natural supporter 

Paur, Emile (1855-1932), Amencan mu- 
sical conductor, was born in Czernowitz, 
Austria In 1893 he was made director of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, remaining with 
that organization for five years For two 
years (1898-1900) he conducted the concerts 
of the Philharmonic Society of New York, 
and for a season was conductor of the Ger- 
man works given at the Metropolitan Opera 
House From 1904 to 1910 he was director 
of the Pittsburgh orchestra, doing much to 
make its concerts noteworthy In 1912 he 
succeeded Karl Muck as conductor at the | 
Royal Opera in Berlin 

Pavement, the hard covering of the surface 
of a road or footway, commonly ^composed 
of macadam, granite blocks, brick, sheet or 
block asphalt, or wood for vehicular trafiic. 
and blue fiag-stoncs, cement or tar concrete 
and brick for sidewalks The prime essentia' 
of good pavement is an unyielding, perm 
anent foundation, the pavement proper serv- 
ing as a wearing surface only, and detenorat- 
ing rapidly if the foundation yields The high 
cost of pavements makes it a matter of con- 
siderable importance that they be kept in re- 
pair For thousands of years the art of add- 
ing decorative interest to stone pavements 
has been known and practiced with striking 
effect both in the extenor and interior of 
buildings This is especially true in the coun- 
tnes of Europe, notably Italy, the beautiful 
pavements }of Siena being world famous 
Pavia, province, Italy, in Lombardy , area 
1,114 sq miles The southern part is moun 
tainousr the northern part a fertile plain 
trayersed tiy the Po and its tributaries The 
pVinapal products are ncc, wheat, lye, chest 
nuts, fruit, wine, and silk, p 469,000 
’Pavia, toTvn and episcopal see, Italy, capi- 
tal of the prov of Pavia, on the River Ticino , 

18 miles 6 of Milan Features of interest arc 


the Cathedral, which dates back to 1488, the 
University, said to have been founded by 
Charlemagne in 774» and restored by Gale- 
azzo Visconti, Count of Pavia, in r36i, the 
churches of San Michele, San Pietro in Cicl 
d’Oro, and Santa Maria del Carmine Five 
miles n of the town is the famous Carthusian 
monastery , Certosa di Pavia Church councils 
were held here in 1081, 1x60, and 1423 Here, 
also, in 1525 was fought the great battle 
which resulted in the ^defeat of the French 1 


and the capture of their king, Francis i , by 
the troops of the Emperor Charles v , p 
c 50,240 

Pavlov or Pawlov, Ivan Petrovich 
(1849-1916), Russian physiologist, was born 
in Rjasau In 1888 he began the study of the 
activities of the digestive glands, which mnv 
be considered his most important work He 
received the Nobel prize in 1904, was a mem- 
ber of the Royal Society, and the recipient of 
Various medals and honors for his sacntific 
achievements 

Pavlowa, Anna (1885-1931), Russian 
dancer, was born m St Petersburg, now Len- 
ingrad She was trained for the ballet at the 
Imperial Ballet School and eventually be- 
came puma ballet ina at the Marianski Thea- 
tre and later at the Imperial Opera House 
She made her debut in London in 1910, scoi- 
ing an immediate success, and soon appeared 
in Pans and in New York, where she met 
with unquahfied praise She toured the 
world with her own companj^ and is con- 
sidered by most critics as unrivalled m her 
field Among her greatest successes arc Lc 
Cygne, Lcs Papillons, Coppebai La Nutt 
Egypitettne, and Les Sylphidcs 
Pawnbroker, one who carries on a busi- 
ness of lending money in comparative!) small 
sums, taking goods and chattels as security 
for payment 

Pawnees, a confederacy of North Ameri- 
can Indians, the chief branch of the Cnd- 
doan family, whose original domain com- 
prised a large part of Texas, Louisiana, and 
Arkansas The Pawnees lived in villages of 
conical log houses covered with earth, simi- 
lar to those of the Mandans, and devoted 
themselves to agriculture except for a part of 
the year spent on the plains, hunting buffalo, 
at which times they du clt in topees of buffalo 
skins, similar to those of the roving plains 
tribes In 1876 nearly all the Pawnees were 
removed to reservations in Indian Territory 
(now Oklahoma) 

Pawtucket, at), Rhode Island, Pro\i- 
dcnce co , at the head of navigation on the 
Pawtucket River TIic city is built on both 
sides of the river Cotton-spmning in the 
United States had its origin m Pawtuclet, 
where it was introduced from England h\ 
Samuel Slater in 1790, p 75 797 
Paxson, Frederic L (1877- ), Ameri- 

can educator and histornn, ivas born in 
Philadelphia During V orld War I (iQM" 

18) he was chief of the Economic Mobiliza- 
tion Section, Historical Bianch, Gci tral St ifi» 
USA. with the rank of major H & most 
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important publications arc The Last Amen- 
can Froniter (rgxo) , The Natwn 

(1915) , Recent JIntory of the Untied Slates 
(1920) He edited^ also, the TVar Cyclopwdta 
issued by the Committee on Public Infor- 
mation (1920), and Handbook of Zeonomte 
Agenacs for the Tl^or of jgt 7 » issued b\ the 
General Staft, U S A (1919) 

Paxton, Sir Joaeph {1801-65), English 
architect and gardener, was born at MiRon- 
Br\ant, Bedfordshire He designed the Cr\s- 
tal Palace at S\dcnham, ind superintended 
its construction He edited the Ilorltctdtural 
Register (1832-36), Vaxlon^s Flo^ur Gardm 
(1850-3), and Botanical Pocket DtcUonar\ 
(1840) 

Paymaster, in the U S Nw, nn officer 
whose dut> it IS to keep accounts of approp- 
rntions made b\ Congress, to the officers 
and men, purchase provisions, clothing, and 
other needful stores, and act as commissar\ 
officers for the enlisted forces of ships to 
which they are attached 
Payment Stncth speaking, pijmcnt isj 
th discharge of a debt or obligation b^ the 
paMnent of monc>, but the term is used in 
a looser sense to indicate am discharge of an 
obligation whether b\ moncx or goods or 
other form satisfactory to the creditor The 
effect of payment is to discharge the obliga- 
tion, except m that certain cases where it is 
made by a surety or person secondarily liable 
the claim of the creditor mav be enforced by 
the person pay mg the debt, under the doctrine 
of subrogation 

Payne, Henry B (i8io-g6), American 
public offiaal, was bom in Hamilton, N Y 
In 188$ he succeeded George H Pendleton in 
the U S Senate, and served until 1S91 
Payne, Henry Clay (1843-1904), Ameri- 
can pubhc offiaal, was born in Ashhcld, 
Mass In 1896 and 1900 he had charge of the 
Republican presidential campaign in the 
West He declined an appointment as am- 
bassador lo Germany m 1S97, but m 1902 
accepted the position of U S postmaster- 
general in President Roosevelt’s cabinet 
Pavnc, John Barton (1855-1935), junst , 
and public offiaal, born m Virginia, served as 
a Supenor judge in Hlmois and was Secre- 
^rv of the Intenor m President Wilson’s 
v^binet President Harding appointed him 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
tncncan Red Cross, a posibon he occupied 
until his death 

P'vyne, John Howard (1791-1852), Atn- 
wican actor and dramatist, w^as born in New 
York City He made his debut at the Park 


Thextre, New York, Feb 24, 1809, as Young 
Norvxl, m Home’s Donglas, and xchicicd an 
immediate success Payne’s opera, Clari, or 
The Maid of Milan, containing his famous 
song, Tiome, Sweet Home,* wxs produced at 
the Covent Garden Theatre m Mav , 1S23, the 
words being sung by Miss M Tree In 1S42 
he wa<; appointed U S consul at Tunis, where 
he resided until his dcith 
Payne, Oliver Hazard (1838-10x7), Am- 
erican financier, w xs born in Cleveland, Ohio 
He give $500,000 to Cornell Unucrsilv 
(1S9S) towxrds mimtainmg a medical de- 
partment in New York Citv, and mxdc other 
large gifts to thxt and other institutions 
Payne, Serene EUsha (1843-19x4), Am- 
erican legislator, was born in Hamilton, N Y 
He was a member of the \mcritan-Bntish 
! Joint High Commission to negotiate a reci- 
procitv trextv with Canada, helped frame the 
McKinlcv and Dinglcv tariff bills, and was 
author of the Porto Rican free-trade tariff 
bill (xgoo), which failed in the Senate, and 
was one of the framers of the Pavnc- Aldnch 
Act of 1909 

Payne, William Morton (1858-1919), 
American teacher and htcrarv critic, w as born 
in New bury port. Mass 
Paysandu, town, Gruguav , South America, 
on the Uruguay Rncr, 200 miles northwest 
of Montevideo It is the second port in the 
countrv, exporting chiefly preserved meat, 
cattle, sheep, hides, and wool, p (1922) 
26,000 

Pea, a genus of plants, native to Southwest 
Europe, belonging to the order Lcgummosac 
grown for thar edible seeds and sometimes 
for then edible pods The Garden Pea (Piymn 
sattoufti) IS grown m all temperate climates 
for Us seeds, w'hich arc eaten both green and 
diicd, and arc picserxtd bv canning One 
variety wath edible pods, knowm as the sugar 
pea, IS little cultivated in the United States 
but IS extensively grown in Europe The 
Field Pea (P atvense) is grown in the North- 
ern United States, (Canada, and Europe, as 
a hay and gram crop Seeds of this species 
are also edible 

Peabody, Elizabeth Palmer (1804-94), 
American educator, was born in Bilknca, 
Mass Her sisters were married to Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and Horace Mann She became 
interested in kindergarten work, and was 
among the first to take it up m the United 
States Her publications include Msthchc 
Principles ( 2849) » Kindergarten Culture 
(1870), A Record of Mr AlcoWs School 
(1874)* Remtmscences of Dr Chaining 
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(1880), and LetteiS to Ktndergartners 
(1886) 

Peabody, George (1795-1869), American 
philanthropist, was bom m Danvers, Mass, 
of old New England stock In 1813, with 
George Riggs, he established a wholesale dry 
goods business at Georgetown Removmg to 
Baltimore the following year, the firm pros- 
pered, and m 1822 opened branches in New 
York and Philadelphia Mr Peabody visited 
England in 1827, on business for his firm, 
and repeating his visits, settled permanently 
m London in 1837 His partner withdrew 
from the firm in 1829, and in 1843 Mr Pea- 
body himself retired from Peabody, Riggs 
& Co, and estabhshed in London the firm 
of George Peabody &. Co, as merchants 
and bankers He took measures to restore 
American credit in England, at a time when 
there was a lack of confidence in American 
finance 

As his fortune increased in size, Mr Pea- 
body gave more and more attention to phil- 
anthropic work, devoting himself particularlv 
to the better housing of workingmen and to 
the endowment of educational establish- 
ments His larger American benefactions be- 
gan with the founding of the Peabody In- 
stitute at Baltimore, Md , for which he gave 
$1,250,000 To Harvard and Yale he gave 
$150,000 each for museums of American 
archreology and natural history respectively, 
and $140,000 to the Essex Institute, of Salem, 
Mass , for the Peabody Academy of Sciences 
In 1867 he established the Peabody Educa- 
Uon Fund, $3,500,000 in all, for the forward- 
ing of education in the South 

Peabody, George Foster (1852-1938)1 
American banker, was born in Columbus, Ga 
He has become widely known through his 
activity in the Southern EducaUonal Board, 
and upon behalf of the Hampton Normal 
Institute and kindred organizations 

Peabody, Josephine Preston (1874- 
192a), Am poet and dramatist, born in New 
York, ed at Radcliffe College Her dramas 
arc The Ptpei (rgog) , Marlowe {rgoi) Her 
poems The Wayfarers, The Smgtng Leaves, 
New Poems The Piper won the Stratford- 
on-Avon prize (1909) 

Peace, a word which originally earned a 
negative suggestion as the opposite of war, 
but now refers to an orderly state of human 
society which is considered normal rather 
than exceptional 

Inlet national Peace Movement — a world 
composed of nations, each of which had be- 
come accustomed to secunng righteousness 


and peace within its own borders by means 
of law and judicial process, was manifestly 
ready to begin thfc task of extending into the 
international realm the prinaples and insti- 
tutions which had brought justice and pros- 
perity to each of the nations in its indivi- 
dual hfe This process of organizing the world 
politically IS the salient feature of what is 
known as the International Peace Movement, 
and in its modern form dates from the First 
International Peace Conference at The Hague' 
The Hague Conferences aroused the nations 
to a united attempt to secure permanent 
peace by means of law Through their agency 
the foundations of three international courts 
were laid, and a Convention for the Paafic 
Settlement of International Disputes was ne- 
gotiated, while the impulse imparted by them 
led to the signing after 1899 of more than 
160 international treaties of obligatory ar- 
bitration 

Peace soaeties and other voluntary agen- 
cies for the advancement of peace, to the 
number of several hundred, have been or- 
ganized among most or all of the civilized 
peoples Several notable benefactions have 
been made for the promotion of friendly re- 
lations between nations Of these the best 
known are the Nobel Committee and Insti- 
tute, founded by the will of Alfred Nobel in 
1900, the World Peace Foundation, organized 
through the munificence of Edwin Ginn of 
Boston, in 1910, with an annual income of 
$50,000, the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace, created by Andrew Car- 
negie by a gift of $10,000,000, on Dec 14, 
1910 

The World War, which in 1914 over- 
whelmed the countries of Europe and before 
the signing of the armistice in 1918 had in- 
volved twenty-eight nations, demonstrated 
the impossibility of international peace so 
long as nations ivcre grouped in opposing 
alliances, engaged in competitive armaments, 
and relying for the security of their interna- 
tional position largely upon secret treaties 
and agreements It u as hoped that the u ork 
of the League of Nations and of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, estab- 
hshed in accordance with the Covenant, 
would bring about a change in the processes 
of diplomacy and the conduct of interna- 
tional relations which would make impos- 
sible a return of the conditions which .e- 
sulted in the World War The treaties signed 
at Locarno in 1925 was another step w’hich 
was expected but failed to remove the prob- 
abilities of another great war in Europe 
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The General Pact for the Renunaation of 
War signed at Pans on August 27, 1928, 
marked the most advanced step m modern his* 
tory in the ofllaal progress of the interna* 
tioral peace mo\cment Initiated by Minister 
for Foreign Affairs Bnand as a bilateral 
treatv between Fnnce and the United States, 
but expanded at the suggestion of Secretary 
of State Kellogg to include all the other na- 
tions of the world, the signatoncs — German} 
the Umted States, Belgium, France, Great 
Britain and the British Dominions, Italv, 
Japan, Poland and Czechoslovakia — solemnly 


and was regarded an international paper of 
first rank On September 22, 1935, there was 
signed in Rome a Soviet-ltalian treaty of 
friendship, non-aggrcssion, and neutrality 
The outbreak of World War II, 1939, 
showed the futility of these moves Consult 
Hull’s The Peace Movement (1912), AngcllS 
The Great inusi 07 t (4th cd 1914), Year 
Books of the Carnegie Endotvment for /«f cr- 
naUonal Peace (1911-1929), Hudson’s The 
World Court (World Peace Foundation) 
Peace Conference of Pans The Con- 
ference of Pans (1919) » the largest and pos- 



Two Pages of the Peace Treaty, Showing the Signatures of the American and 

British Delegates 


declare that ^they condemn recourse to war ! 
for the solution of international controversies, i 
and renounce it as an instrument of national | 
policy ,* and 'agree that the settlement or | 
solution of all disputes or confiicts of what- 
wer nature or of whatever origin they may 
which ma> anse among them, shall never 
he sought except fay pacific means ’ The Pact 
01 Pans met with immediate and universal 
acceptance, and fifty-four nations became 
parties to it It went into effect on July 24, 
1929 j j 

The Four Power Pact, signed at Rome on 
J W I 5 i Z 933 > hy France, Great Britain, Ger- 
many and Italy, was designed to safeguard 

e peace of Europe for ten years It was 
instigated by Premier Mussohm, of Italy, 


sibly the most important congress of states in 
the w’orld’s history, w»as convened to draft a 
treaty of peace concluding World War I 
of Z914-18 Active hosbhties had been sus- 
pended in 1918 under the terms of arimsUces 
concluded with Bulgana on Sept 29, with 
Turkey on Oct 31, with Austria-Hungary on 
Nov 4, and with Germany on Nov 11 Pre- 
hmmary arrangements for the Conference 
were made by the Interallied Coupal at Ver- 
sailles, which also drew up the armistice 
terms A notable departure from ordinary 
pracbee was that representation was confined 
to the victorious Powers German, and later, 
Austrian, representatives were summoned 
. a late stage in the proceedings, and then only 
i to be handed virtually completed treabes 
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Aside from formally setting the machinery 
of the Conference into operation, the plenary 
sessions had little to do beyond giving formal 
approval to the completed treaties In fact, 
up to the time when the completed draft of 
the treaty with Germany was handed to the 
delegates of that country on May 7, only 
four plenary sessions had been held The 
actual direction and control of the policies of 
the Conference were in the hands of the re- 
prescntativ'cs of the Great Powers, who had 
ruled that the\ alone were prmlcged to at- 
tend all of the sessions of the Conference The 
Counal of Four assumed general direction of 
the w ork and poliaes of the Conference The 
reports of most of the commissions were 
brought before it for scrutiny and review 

Efforts were centered, in the first place, on 
the completion of the German treaty, al- 
though Italy would have preferred that work 
on the German and Austrian treaties should 
proceed pan passu The Austrian treaty, ex- 
cept for Its territorial dispositions, was in 
large part a modification of the German 
treatv to fit the different arcumstances of the 
Austrian situation Although during the early 
weeks the subject given most consideration 
was the Covenant of the League of Nations 
(the first draft of which w'as presented to the 
plenary session on Feb 14), that subject did 
not absorb all of the energies of the Confer- 
ence But with the League of Nations once 
agreed upon, the rest of the work of the 
Confeience was greatly facilitated On May 
7, at Versailles, the German treaty was hand- 
ed to a delegation headed by Count von 
Brockdorff-Rantzau, representing the new 
German government Opportunity was given 
the German delegates to file written memo- 
randa of criticism, together with counter- 
proposals, but the changes finally agreed to 
by the Allied Powers were slight The treatv 
was signed on June 28, I9i9> m the Hall of 
Mirrors of the Palace of Versailles A brief 
summary of the principal provisions of the 
treaty follows 

I — Covenant of the League of Nations-— 
All of the Allied and Associated States sign- 
ing the treaty are to be members, and Persia 
and the neutral countries of Europe and 
South America are invited to accede to the 
Covenant The membership may later he in- 
creased The League, whidi has its seat at 
Geneva, operates through, first, a periodical 
Assembly, second, a Counal, third, a perm- 
anent Seaetanat (For a detailed discussion 
of this subject, see League or Nations ) 

n and m~Boundartes of Germany and I 


Political Clauses for Em o/e— Alsace-Lor- 
raine is retunicd to France, and the ovmer- 
ship of the coal mines of the Saar Basin is 
vested in the French State The government 
of the territory of the Saar Basin is intrusted 
for fifteen years to a Commission represent- 
ing tlie League of Nations At the end of that 
period there is to be a plebisate on the al- 
ternatives of union with France, umon with 
Germany', or maintenance of the commission 
regime To Poland Germany cedes nearly all 
of the Provmce of Posen and nearly all of 
West Prussia w of the Vistula 

IV — German Nights and Interests Outside 
\ Gennany — Germany gives up her colonies 
I and renounces all extra - territortal rights 
' which she enjoyed as against the Allied and 
Associated Powers 

V — Military, Naval, and Aenal Clauses — 
The German Army is hmited to 100,000 men 
and officers, and the aviliiin administrative 
personnel is correspondingly' reduced Ger- 
man naval forces are limited to 6 battleships, 
6 light cruisers, 12 destroyers, and 12 tor- 
pedo boats The construction or acquisition 
of submarines is forbidden The personnel of 
the Navy is not to exceed 15,000 Germany 
may' maintain no air forces ' 

V III — Reparation — Compensation may 
be claimed from Germany for injuries to 
civilians through acts of war or maltreat- 
ment, for the maltreatment of prisoners of 
war, for the cost of military and naval pen- 
sions, of assistance to prisoners of war and 
their dependents, and of separation allow- 
ances, for forced labor without just com- 
pensation, for the destruction, injury, or 
seizure of non-mihtary' propertv, for fines 
and similar exactions imposed upon avihans 
Germany’s specific undertaking is to pay 
20,000,000,000 gold marks within two years, 
followed by 1,000,000,000 marks per year for 
five vears, and then by 2,400,000,000 marks 
per vear, of which 2,000,000,000 is regarded 
as interest on a pnncipal sum of 40,000,000,- 
000 marks, the balance being credited to- 


ards amortization 

X — Economc Clauses — Germany agrees 
)t to discriminate against the nationals of 
le Allied and Assoaated States, or agamst 
BIT trade or shipping Whether these pro- 
sions, which are non-reaprocal, arc to re- 
am m force for more than five yearn is to 
. Vvv tViG Council of the League 


[)ns 

—Ports, Waterways, and RaiUeays— 
,be, the Oder, the Niemen, and the 
Danube (from Ulm) are mtemation- 
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alized and placed under the control ot inter- ^ 
national commissions The Rhine is to be 
controlled b> a commission composed of fi\c 
repnscnlaUNCS of France, four of Germanv, 
and tno of each of the other riparian Stales, 
Great Bntam, and of Italv All water rights 
on the Rhine opposite the French frontier 
are assigned to France The Kiel Canal is to 
be open on equal terms to the trade of all 
•nations at peace with Germany 
Xni— labor— Associated with the League 
of Nations there are to be an International 
Labor Conference, meeting at least once a 
^car, and at which Governments, employers 
and w'orkers arc to be represented, and a 
permanent International Labor Office 

— German lernlorj" w 
of the Rhine is to be occupied by Allied and 
Assoaated troops for at least fifteen years, 
Withdrawals by stages, beginning at the 
Rhine bridgeheads, at the end of each five- 
year penod, bung conditional on Gcrinan>’s 
performance of all her obligations under the 
treaty 

Peace Convention After the election of 
President Lincoln and the secession of the 
Southern States, an attempt at compromise 
^as made at a convention, known as the 
^ace ConventtoHj held m Washington, D 
C (rcbruar> 410 27,1861) Its sessions w ere 
secret, but its chief proposals soon became 
public The North, however, felt that Uie 
*^ght of property in slaves w^as still recog- 
and the proposals \vcre rejected 
i^ace of God, an attempt, the Church 
01 France, m the latter part of the tenth cen- 
tury, by the mflicUon of spiritual pcnalUcs, 
0 put an end to the private w'arfarc be- 
tween the nobles, and compel them to ad- 
just their differences m the cml courts It 
proved a failure, and a compromise know 
s Truce was substituted 

Pans —On August 27, 
925, representatives of fifteen States met in 
ans and signed a treaty providing for the 
rcnunaaUon of war as an instrument of na 
^ treaty was first sugges 
0} M Briand, Foreign Minister 01 
nf American Secretary 

if' ^927 By December i, 

w I ^-bout sixty States had either signed the 
y or Signified their mtcntion to adhere 
^ S Senate Jan 15, 

« 2 ZsS"' 

Contracting Parties solemnly de- 
that Z ™ of their respective peoples 
condemn recourse to war for the 


solution of international controversies, and 
renounce it as an instrument of national polic\' 
m their rchtions with one another As a re- 
sult of negotiations, the leading parties to the 
pact made it clear that the renunciation o! 
war as an instrument of national policy does 
not appl> to war in the following eases 

1 In self-defense 

2 Agam^^t any State which breaks the 
treaty 

3 In execution of obligations under the 
League Covenant 

4 In execution of obligations under the 
Locarno agreements 

5 In execution of obbgatxons under treaties 
guaranteeing neutrality, which presumably in- 
clude the French alliances 

Article 2 of the Anti-War Pact provides 
‘The High Contracting Parties agree that 
the settlement or solution of all disputes cr 
conflicts of w’hatcvcr nature or of whatea’cr 
ongin they may be, which may anse between 
them, shall never be sought except by pacific 
means ’ This article is more sw'cepmg in ex- 
tent that Article i, and may be interpreted 
to prohibit the use of all forms of force be- 
Uveen States If the purpose of this article is 
to be realized, the establishment of machinery 
for the settlement of disputes seems necessar> 
It IS also important to consummate agree- 
ments, whether through periodic conferences 
or otherwise, which will remove the causes of 
disputes Thus agreements in regard to arma- 
ments and economic matters would seem es- 
sential 

On July 24, 1929, with impressive cere- 
mony, the pact was formally proclaimed in 
force by U S President Hoover at Washing- 
ton, D C , in the presence of a distinguished 
company 0! diplomats and representatives of 
forty-three nations The most important re- 
sult of the Anti-War Pact was behcicd to 
be moral or psychological If the Pact had 
been taken scnously, governments would 
have thought in terms of peace rather than 
of war It was intended that the pict would 
be a weapon in forming public opinion 
However, the subsequent growth of dictator 
ships with complete control of the press and 
speech made dictators immune to publi 
opinion 

Peace River, a river of Western Canada 
forming one of the main tnbutancs of Mac- 
kenzie River The combined Peace and Slave 
Rivers are navigable with only tyvo interrup- 
tions from Fort St John, just e of the front 
ringe of the Rocky Mountains, to Great 
[ Slave Lake, a distance of 1,200 m 
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Peace River District, a term applied to 
the territory adjacent to Peace River Al- 
though agriculture is the principal potential 
asset of the distnct, others are not wanting 
Extensive coal fields exist on the Upper Peace 
and its tributaries Placer gold occurs in the 
mountain streams tnbutary to Peace River, 
and extensive gypsum deposits are exposed m 
the river valley below Vermilion Falls Do- 
minion government reports give over 8,000,- 
000,000 board feet of merchantable timber as 
a conservative estimate of the timber wealth of 
the district 

Peace Treaty ( 1919 ) See Peace Con- 
ference of Pans 

Peach, a stone fruit, native to China, which 
has been cultivated from the earliest times, 
reaching Europe by way of Persia, hence its 
specific name, Prunus perstca It is widely 
grown in the United States, standing next to 
the apple in acreage and yield of fruit The 
ideal climate for the peach is one of an equable 
winter temperature, seldom below zero, and 
without prolonged warm periods alternating 
with the cold Peaches of the highest color 
and best eating and commercial qualities are 
produced on sand, sandy loam soil, or well 
drained gravelly or stony loams The most 
senous insect enemies of the peach, in order 
of importance, are the borer, the San Jose 
scale, and the curculio The diseases of the 
peach most difficult to combat are the yellows, 
the little peach, and the rosette Neither the 
causes nor the modes of mfection of these 
diseases are yet known The production of 
peaches in the United States amounts to about 
53,286,000 bushels annually Peaches are 
grown prinapally m Georgia, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virgmia, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey Peach cannmg is an important mdus- 
try 

Peach Tree Creek, Battle of, a conflict 
in the Amencan Civil War, fought near De- 
catur, Ga , about 6 m n of Atlanta, on July 
20, 1864, between a part of the Federal army 
commanded by W T Sherman, and a part 
of the Confederate forces under J B Hood 
The Confederates were defeated which hasten- 
ed the fall of Atlanta 

Peacock, or Peafowl {Pavo cmtatifs), a 
speaes of a small genus of game birds bdong- 
ing to the family Phasianida, or pheasants 
The peacock is a native of hill-forest regions 
in India and Ceylon, where it is found m large 
numbers m a wild state It is a large, hand- 
some bird with gorgeous colorings Like most 
of its alhes, the peafowl is polygamous, the 
display of the male before his mates bemg a 


common sight in captivity Peacocks are held 
sacred by various Indian castes, and in the 
native states are carefully protected The birds 
were introduced into Europe at an early pe- 
nod, and in former ages were regarded as a 
delicacy for the table They are now bred 
almost wholly to furnish an ornament to 
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parks or large estates, for p confined quarters 
they become a nuisance through their harsh 
screaming and their destructiveness 

Peacock, Thomas Love (1785-1866), 
Enghsh poet and novehst, was bom in Wey- 
mouth He was an intimate of Shelley One of 
his daughters married George Meredith His 
chief works of fiction arc Headlojtg Hall 
(1816) , Nightmare Abbey (1818) , Maid 
Martan (1822) , Misfortunes of Elphtn 
(1829) , and Crotchet Castle (1831) 

Peale, Charles Wilson (1741-1827), Am- 
erican painter, was born m Chestertown, Md 
He studied art under Copley in Boston (1768- 
9), went to London (1770), where he became 
a pupil of Benjamin West, returned to Annap- 
olis in 1774 and was there occupied as a por- 
trait pamter until 1776, when he removed to 
Philadelphia He painted a large number of 
portraits of Washington Among other por- 
traits are those of Martha Washington, Baron 
Steuben, Benjamm Franklm, John Hancock, 
Thomas Jefferson, Alexander Hamilton, James 
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Monroe, John Quincy Adams, and Andrew 
Jackson 

Peale, Rembrandt (i778>*i86o), American 
pamter, son of C W Peale, was bom in Bucks 
CO, Pa In 1820 he pamted his best«knonn 
picture, The Court of Death, which he exhib- 
ited throughout the country Tn o years after- 
ward he pamted the last of several portraits 
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Arachts hypogaea, often called ground-nut or 
earth-nut The peanut is generally regarded as 
a native of Brazil, but is now cultivated in all 
warm regions of the world, espeaally in Af- 
rica, India, China, the East Indies, and in the 
tropical and subtropical parts of Amenca It 
15 grown as a market crop with peanut hay as 
a by-product and as a speaal forage crop 
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The Pearl Industry 

Pearl Divers at Ceylon anaiting the signal to dive Two ropes controlled on board are 
let down A stone or metal sinker is attached to one and a net basket to the other The 
fill fuof on the rope and the basket in his hand When the basket is 

filled, he gives the signal, and the rope is pulled to the surface 


of Washington, which was bought by Con- 
gress m 1832 Among his paintings are Napo-^ 
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the seed of the leguminous plant, 


Peanut oil is used in large quantities for mak- 
ing margarines and soaps and as a salad oil, 
while peanut meal has a high value as feed 
for animals Other uses for peanuts are m the 
making of salted peanuts and peanut butter 
Pear, an orchard frmt widely grown in all 
temperate regions The vanous cultivated va- 
rieties are derived from two sources, the Eu- 
ropean pear {Pyrus communis) and the Ori- 
ental pear (P sinensis) The leading commer- 
cial vaneties are Bartlett and Kiefer The 
! Seckel IS a prominent Eastern variety of cx- 
cdlent quahty Pears are third in importance 
m orchard fruits m the Umjed States The pro- 
duebon IS about 25,703,000 bushels annually 
Pearce, Charles Sprague (1851-1914), 
American painter, was bom in Boston, Mass 
His paintings of Egyptian scenes and of figures 
m old costumes mdude Death of the FirsU 
Born of Egypt {1877), The Water-Carrier 
(1883), and Vne berglre (1886) Mr Pearce 
was one of the decorators of the Library of 
Congress at Washmgton He wa^ a member 
of the National Institute of Arts and Letters 
Pea Ridge, Battle of, ** battle of the Civil 
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War fought in the cn w corner of Arkansas 
To the Confederates the engagement was 
known as the Battle of Elkhorn It was the 
first Federal victory west of tne Mississippi, 
and saved Missouri to the Union cause 
Pearl, an abnormal product formed, be- 
cause of some irregularity, in the tissues of cer^ 
tain shellfish, highly valued as a gem It con 
sists of a number of layers of organic and in- 
organic matter arranged more or Ipss legularly 
around some common center, called the nucle- 
us, and resembling in structure certain layers 
of the shell of the mollusc in which it has been 
formed Its characteristic lustre is due to re- 
fiection of light from the different levels on 
the surface True pearls are of two kinds, 
cyst pearls and muscle pearls Cyst peails are 
the more important commercially Nearly all 
molluscs produce pearls, but in only two 
families do they occur in sufficient quantities 
and with sufficient constancy to be commer 
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mined the northern hmit of the Greenland 
archipelago, or land group, and practically 
connected the coast s e to Independence Bay 
In the summer of 1905 lie again set forth, bv 
way of Greenland or Grant Land, for the 
North Pole, in the Roosevelt In the summer 
of 1908 the Roosevelt carried another e^q^edi- 
tion as far north as Cape Sheridan From that 
point Peary and five other white men, a ne- 
gro, and 17 Eskimos with 19 sledges and 133 
dogs, began their journey over the icc (Feb 
28, 1909) Through a combination of fore- 
sight, endurance, and good forfunc, Pcaiy at- 
tained his goal and on April 6, 1909, hoisted 
the American flag at the Pole Consult his 
The North Pole (1910), and Secrets of Polar 
Travel (1917) 

Peasants Proprietor Sec Land 
Peasants’ War, an insurrection beginning 
in 1524, when peasants in the Black Forest 


rose against the nobles, and spreading, during 
cially important These two families arc the the rest of that year and the early months of 
Marganttferae to which belongs the Ceylon 1525, throughout the south of Germany The 
pearl oyster (Matgantifera vulgans)^ the demands of the peasants were formulated in 


greatest of all pearl producers, and the Union 
tdae to which belong the fresh-water mol- 
luscs of America, China, Scotland and other 
countries The most important pearl fish- 
eries are those of Ceylon, the Persian Gulf, 
Venezuela, Japan, the- Red fSea, and Aus- 
tralia Artifiaal pearls are manufactured 
from globules of glass treated with a spcaal 
fixture made from fish scales, they are also 
made of spherical pieces cut from mother-of- 
pearl shell They have considerable commer- 
aal value, and there is a great demand for 
them m many countries 
Pearlashes, a refined form of the crude 
potashes obtained from wood ash, and con- 
sisting chiefly of potassium carbonate, KsCOs 
Pearl Harbor, a port on the s of Oahu, 
Hawaiian Islands, 6 m w of Honolulu Pearl 
Harbor is the United States’ greatest naval 
station and represents an expenditure of $20,- 
000,000 Dec 7, 1941 Japan launched a sur- 
pnsc attack on Pearl Harbor 
Pearl River, a nver of Mississippi, which 
forms part of the boundary between that 
State and Louisiana The nv’er is about 300 
miles in length, hut shoal water renders navi- 
gation difficult 

Peary, Robert Edwin (1856-1920), Am- 
erican Arctic explorer and rear-admiral of the 
U S Navy, was born in Cresson, Pa His 
early achievements in Arctic exploration he 
summarized in his Northward Over ihe Great 
Icc (1898) Peary’s next voyage covered four 
years (1S9S-1902), during which he detw- 


12 articles, which included the reduction of 
villein service, the right of electing their own 
ministers, liberty to fish and kill wild game 
and the restoration of communal lands 
Peat, an accumulation of more or less 
spong^^ dccaymg vegetable matter, generally 
occurring over the large areas in the temperate 
regions of the globe Peat is intermediate in 
character between recent vegetable material 
and coal It is csbmatcd that more than i j 
000 sq m of swamp land m the United Stalei 
contain peat beds of good quality Peat has 
been used extensn ely in Northern Europe as 
fuel In America peat has found its chief ap- 
plication as a fertilizer 
Pecan, {Htcorta pecan) ^ a North American 
nutbcaring tree belonging in the same genu® 
as the hickorv 



Collared Peccary 

Peccary, the mlivc pig of the Nc\\ World 
There arc two spcacs, both comparatively 
small animals, the larger not exceeding 40 
inches in length In several respects the pec- 
caries are more highly spcaahzcd than the 
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true pjgs The colJared peccarv extends from j 
AAansas to Patagonia, occurring m 

pairs, or in small famih parties not excecd- 
mg ten 

Peck, a dry measure of capacity, equal to 
eight quarts, or a quarter of a bushel The 
Bntish peck has a capaatj of 5 S 4 54 ^ ^ > 

the American, 537 6 cu in 
Peck, Annie Smith (iSso^'iqss) » Amen- 
can archaeologist, educator, and mountain 
climber, bom Providence, R I She ascended 
the hlaltcrhom in 1895, Popocatepetl and 
Orizaba in 1897^ and Funffingcrspitzc in the 
T3rol m 1900, and made new records of as- 
cent at Mount Sorata m Bolivia (20,500 ft ) 
in 1904, and at Mount Huastaran in Peru 
(one of the highest peaks in the Western 
Hemisphere), where, after several attempts, 
she reached the summit (over 22,000 ft) on 
Sept 2, 1908 

Peck, Harry Thurston (1856-1914), 
Amencan educator and author, born in Stam- 
ford, Conn In 1895 he became editor of The 
Bookmatti and from 1897 to 1901 was literary 
editor of the New York Comma ctal idvet'- 
tt$er He was joint editor of The New Inlet ^ 
miional Lncyclopedta Other works edited by 
him are 4 Dtciionarv of Classical Literature 
ond inltqmtm (1895), and Masterpieces of 
Literature (1899) 

Peck, Jesse TruesdeU (1811-83), Amen- 
can Methodist Episcopal bishop, brother of 
George Peck He was one of the founders of j 
Sjracuse University He was elected a bishop 
ef the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1872 
Peck, John Janies (1821-78), Amencan 
soldier, was born in Manhus, NY In No- 
vember, 1864, was put in command on the 
Canadian frontier Jn 1S66 he organized the 
New York State Life Insurance Company, of 
'vnich he was president until his death 
Peck, Samuel Minturn (1854-1938), 
xmer author, born in Tuscaloosa, Ala He has 
^ntten many popular songs, of which the 
host-known are ‘Grape Vine Swing,* and ‘The 
hnot of Blue’ His publications include 
ttwbama Sketches (1902) , Maybloom and 
llmh ( 1910 ) 

Peckham, Rufus Willtam (1838-1909), 
jnmt, was born in Albany, N Y In 
1069 he was appointed district attorney of Al- 
oanv CO , N Y , was corporation counsel of 
c atv of Albanv m 18S0-1 , and was a justice 
the Supreme Court of the State of New 
ockirom 1SS3 to 1S86, when he became as- 
soaate justice of the Court of Appeals In 
show^ed distinguished ability, 
nicn caused his appomttoent by President 


Cleveland as Associate Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court (1895) 

Pecora, Ferdinand (1882- ), lawryer, 

was born in Nicosia, Italy He has been prac- 
tiang law in New York since 1911 He \va^ 
appointed counsel to the United States Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency, and 
dunng 1933-34 conducted investigations into 
stock market secunty sdlmg and related prac- 
Uccs, earl> in 193S was appointed -s a jusUce 
of the Supreme Court of New York State 
Pecos River, New Mexico and Texas, nses 
m the Sangre de Oisto Mountains in New 
Mexico, not far from Santa Fe IingaMng res- 
ervoirs have been built near Carlsbad, N M 
The nver flows mostly through desert coun- 
Pecten, a genus of lamelhbranch molluscs, 
try, and carries little water Length, 800 miles 
known as scallops The animal has a beauti- 
ful fringed mantle, bearing numerous simple 
eves 

Pectin, Pectic Acid, complex, jelly-like 
compounds, allied to the carbohydrates, and 
obtained from juice of unnpe fruits and roots, 
such as pears or carrots 
Pedagogy is the saence of education, oi 
the art of tcachmg, or, more practically, the 
study of the pnnaples derived from various 
sciences and other embodiments of human ex- 
perience which bear on effective education 
The names of Commenms, Rousseau, Pestaloz- 
zi, Froebcl, Herbart, Spencer, Parker, Hall, 
and Dewey cany with them the suggestion of 
the ideals for which, at successive periods in 
educational development, thev have stood 
The great educational ideals, so stimulating 
to the student of education, have made com- 
paratively slow’’ progress There is observable 
an increasing tendency for educators, often 
on the basis of the above theories, to develop 
educational experiments and tests in order to 
find whether a given procedure docs produce 
most effective and economical results in the 
direction of a pre-determincd aim It can 
hardly be doubted that as education becomes 
more of a saente this method will be increas- 
ingly followed The larger pedagogic theories 
will be regarded as suggestive, but not final 
Both faith and resources for the experimental 
advance of pedagogy are still wanting, but 
the progress of the last few decades indicates 
that both will be a\ailable at no distant date 
The aims of modern education have been 
affected by the slowly elaborated behef that 
tlie most effective preparation tor hfe consists 
in givnng the child, at any stage of his growth, 
the fullest possible self-realization at that pe- 
riod — sclf-rcabzation, not only individually, 
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but socially as well This, it will be observed, 1 in Burgos, and succeeded to the throne in (o 


IS the doctrine of self-activity stated with ref 
erence to educational aims Under the mdu- 
ence of this doctrine curricula and methods gre 
bemg slowly modified Those studies and 
phases of studies which possessed only signifi- 
cance for adults, and were, therefore, without 
vitality or mterest for the child, are being 
ehmmated, to be replaced by exerases and ac- 
tivities which beget vital response from the 
child The changes in educational theory in 
this direction in recent years are quite funda- 
mental, but educational practice dmgs, and 
must clmg, to traditional ways until better 
ways have been worked out in some detail 
Scientific pedagogy is today addressmg itself 
no less to the task of finding out ways and 
means than to its older task of elaborating 
theory It is passing from the stage of specula- 
tion to that of experimentation References 
Bagley, The Educahve Process, De Garmo, 
Interest, Dewey, School and Soaety, Froebel, 
Education of Man, Hall, Adolescence, Hanus, 
Educational Aims and Educational Values 
Harris, Psychologic Foundations of Educa- 
tion, James, Talks to Teachers, Judd, Genetic 
Psychology for Teachers, Kirkpatrick, Funda- 
mentals of Child Study, McMurry, General 
Methods, O’Shea, Dynamic Factois in Edu- 
cation (New York, 1906) , Rosenkranz, Phi- 
losophy of Education, Spencer, Education, 
Thorndike, Principles of Teaching (New York, 
1906) , Tarde, Imitation (trans New York, 
1906) 

Pedicellariae, cunous pincer-hke struc- 
tures found on the surface of the body m 
some echinoderms 
Pedicularis, a genus of hardy herbaceous 
plants belongmg to the order Scrophulanaceae 
Pedigree Ancestral pnde, stron^ n new 
countnes, forms a cult (Shintoism) in old 
Japan The Jew sought his origin in Abra- 
ham, the Greek m Hellen or Zeus, the Roman 
in ^neas To find his name in Domesday 
Book, to have come over with or before the 
Conqueror, dehghts the Englishman, as to fig- 
ure among the Mayflower men, or m some 
early ‘Licence to pass beyond Seas,’ delights 
the Amencan , and the Celt glories m his roy- 
al O’ or Mac, as the Roman noble did m his 
stemmata gcntiUtia 

Pediment, the low triangular part nsmg 
above the portico of Greek buildmgs 
Pedometer, an instrument for measuring 
distances traversed in walkmg 
Pedro I (1334-69)1 of Castile and 
Leon, commonly sumamed ‘the Cruel,’ the 
only legitimate son of Alphonso xi , was born 


In i3S3i at the instigation of his mistress, aft- 
erwards his queen, Maria de Padilla, he took 
the rems of government mto his own hands 
From that time until his death his reign was 
one long struggle to overthrow the power of 
the great vassals and t( establish a strong 
government 

Pedro I , de Alcantara (1798-1834), em- 
peror of Brazil, son of John vi of Portugal, 
was born at Queluz, near Lisbon On his fath- 
er’s return to Portugal from Brazil, whither 
the royal family had fled in 1807, Pedro was 
made regent of the latter country (1821) and 
threw in his lot with the separatist party He 
was proclaimed emperor in 1823 , and in 1825 
the independence of Brazil was formally ac- 
knowledged 

Pedro II , de Ancantara (1825-91), em- 
peror 6f Brazil, was born in Rio de Janeiro, 
and proclaimed emperor in April, 1831, on the 
abdication of his father An arm> revolution 
m 18S9 forced him to abdicate 
Peeblesshire, or Tweeddale, inland co , 
Scotland, s of Edmburghshire Area 348 sqm 
The antiquities include over 50 hill-forts, the 
'Romanno terraces,’ a Roman camp at Lync, 
the rumed castles of Ncidpath and Drochil, 
and the old mansion of Traquair, p 15,050 
Peekskill, vi’lage. New York, Westchester 
CO , on the e bank of the Hudson Riv'cr, and 
40 m n of New York City Peekskill is a 
residential and manufacturing place, with an 
output of hollow ware, blank books, fire 
bricks, hats, stoves, foundry and machine- 
shop products, underwear, boilers, vinegar, 
and j'cast The training camp of the New 
York National Guard is located here, p 17,- 
3« 

Peel, Sir Robert (1788-1850), British 
statesman, was bom near Bury, Lancashire, 
and was at Harrow with Lord Byron From 
1828 to 1830 ho i/as Home Secretary in the 
Duke of Wellington’s cabinet The question 
of Cathohe Emanapation as at this time one 
of the prime issues to be met Though at first 
oiposed to the idea of emanapation. Peel was 
driven to the view that, for the peace of Ire- 
land, the demands of O’Connell ivould have 
to be granted He earned the day against the 
prejudices of the king, and in 1829 the great 
measure of liberation was passed In this 
year, also, Peel aeated the metropolitan police 
force, the nickname ‘bobbj’ being taken from 
his Christian name Peel was Prime Minister 
from Dec 9, 1834, to Apnl 8, 1833, and agam 
from 1841 until 1846 Peel’s action in repeal- 
ing the Com Laws was a logical development 
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of the attitude be was compelled to take up as 
a finanaal mimsler When he abolished the 
Corn Latvs, Peel laid down two great pnna- 
for the future guidance o! Bntish finance 
namsters— taxation for revenue purposes 
onl> , and not for maintaming monopolies, and 
the lenmg of taxes in such a way as not to : 
impede the groi^ th of an> particular industry 
Tno things dro\c him to accept repeal m place 
of moderate reform of the Com Laws — 
the distress in the countr> , and the profound 
impression made by Mr Cobden and Mr 
Bnght, backed b> the Anti-Corn-Law 
League Repeal was earned bv a majonty of 
07 Peel next turned his attention to Ireland 
He brought in a Coercion Bill His old fnends 


Battle of Alcazar (xS94)» Old Wives' Tale 
(159s) , David and Bethsabe (iS 99 ) 

Peer, Peerage, the appellation given to the 
Utlcd nobility of Great Britain British no- 
bility includes two classes the lower’ to 
which knights, baronets, and even younger 
children of peers belong, and the ‘higher’ no- 
bihty, consisting of the peerages of England 
and Scotland, Ireland, Great Bntam, and the 
United Kingdom Each senes is made up oi 
five degrees Duke, Marcjuis, Earl, Viscount, 
and Baron These degrees differ in rank but 
not in pnvileges Baron is the lowest order 
and IS much more usual than the others At 
the present time most of the Dukes are pnnees 
of the royal blood The Bntish peerage con- 



Hoto by De Com, from Ewing Galloway^ N Y 
Petping The Temple of Heaven where the Emperors annually oSer/ed prayer ana 

sacrifice 


headed by Lord Gee 
j revenge, and Peel’s 

V thereupon i 

^ resignation Though out of of 
111.. to play an important par 

Peek’s grea 
concessions to the t 
of nni f enabled England to escape a pe 
Of political revolution 

dra®?*’ (c ISS8-C 1597), Enj 
the son of a clerk of Chi 
comrf ’ He wrote plays, comp 

poems for his patrons. 
Lord ,^rcmonial occasions, such as 
He was probably a p 
His plays are 
gnmeiu of Pans (1584) , EdwardI (is 


sists historically of ‘all the members, or pos- 
s^ible members, of the House of Lords, and no 
other persons’ (Freeman) Originally, the 
spiritual lords were included in this definition 
Since the 17 th centur>, however, they have 
not been considered peers Dunng the 19th 
century, also, some titles of nobihty were con- 
ferred for hfe, the reapients of which were 
held to be not members of the House of Lords, 
while lords of Parhament were created who 
are barons for hfe and are entitled to a wnt 
of summons while in office But the term 
peerage, as strictly mterpreted, includes only 
the temporal hereditary peerage Peerage can- 
not be relinquished nor forfeited except by 
attainder or act of Parliament A peeress in 
her own nght possesses all the prlvfleges of 
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a peer, e\cept a scat in Parliament A widow 
01 wife of a peer is also privileged, but on 
marriage with a commoner loses the right of 
trial by the Upper House Morganatic mar- 
riage legitimizes offspring, but gives no claim 
to the father’s rank or propertj' The title 
‘lord’ IS extended by right or courtesy to most 
members of the peerage, and to tlieir children 
(with exceptions) , also to bishops of the 
Church of Hngland and colonial bishops, but 
not, as an undisputed right, to bishops suf- 
fragan, missionary, or Scottish or Irish pre- 
lates The daughters of carls, dukes, and mar- 
quises are entitled to be called ‘Lady ’ The 
younger sons of earls and all younger chil- 
dren of viscounts and barors may use ‘Hon- 
ourable’ before one of their Christian names 

Pegasus, in ancient Greek legend, was a 
horse with wings which sprang from the 
blood of the Gorgon Medusa when Perseus 
cut off hei head Belleiophon caught him 
while drinking at the fountain of Piiene, on 
the Acrocorinthus Mounted on Pegasus, Bel- 
lerophon killed the Chimaera Later Belleio- 
phon tried to ascend to hea\^en, but fell to 
earth, while Pegasus continued his ascent, 
and was placed among the stars 

Pegasus, an ancient Greek constellation 
lying between Andromeda and the head of 
Aquarius 

Pegmatite, a term used for extremelj 
coaisc-grained gianites, especially those oc- 
curring in veins 

Pehlevi, or Pahlavi, a language of the 
Paisees, or Paisis, which, flouiishing between 
the third and the ninth centurj', came be- 
tween Zend and modern Peisian, and bears 
considerable resemblance to the latter 

Petping, the new name of Peking, former 
capital of China In 1928 'the Nationalists, 
the ruling party of China under Gen Cliiang 
Kai-shek renamed the city See Pixing 

Peirce, Benjamin (1809-80), Amencan 
mathematician and astronomer, was born in 
Salem, Mass He stimulated public interest 
in astronomy and led to the foundation and 
equipment of Harvard Observatory During 
1852-67 he supervised the longitude determi- 
nations of the U S Coast Survey, and from 
1867 to 1874 was superintendent of the sur- 
vey Analyltc Mecharucs (1855-7) was the 
first great mathematical work produced in 
the United States 

Peirce, Charles S (1859-1914). philoso- 
pher, son of Benjamm Peirce, the mathe-' 
matician, developed the philosophical con- 
cept of pragmatism which, to distinguish it 


from William James’s similar theorj', he later 
called pragmaticism Peirce’s philosophy has 
become of increasing importance and influ- 
enced the thought of John Dewej and the 
bchaviorists twenty years after his death 
Peirce lectured at Johns Hopkins, Harvard 
and the Lowell Institute 
Pekin, aty, Illinois, county seat of Taze- 
well CO It IS situated in a products e agn- 
cultuial district, and thcie arc bituminous 
coal deposits in the vicinity , p 19 407 
Peking (now Peiping), (‘Northern Capi- 
tal’), city, former capital of the Republic of 
China, in the province of Chili, 80 m w of 
Tientsin, with which it is connected b^ rail 
It IS situated on a flat, sandy plain, is sur- 
rounded by high walls, and covers an area of 
about 20 square miles The climate is gener- 
ally dry and bracing, though there are from 6 
to 8 weeks of extremely hot weather in the 
summer Periodical dust storms bf consider- 
able violence occur Peiping consists of two 
distinct parts, the northern or Tartar city, and 
the southern or Chinese city In the center of 
the Taitar city, occupying about two square 
mileS, IS the Imperial City shut off by a wall 
20 ft high, w'lthin which were the residences 
of the princes and high Manchu officials of 
the old regime Within the Imperial City, also 
surrounded bv w'alls, is the Forbidden Citv, 
ivhich, until after the Boxei rebellion, no foi- 
eigner was allowed to enter Here w'crc the 
palaces, royal residences, and gardens South 
and a little to the east of the Forbidden City, 
IS the legation quarter, ivlnch W'as the scene 
of fierce fighting during the Boxer rebellion 
The southern or Chinese city is rectangular 


shape, projecting beyond the Tartar city 
; cither side Large portions of this atv are 
occupied, but it contains the greater part 
the population and most of the business is 
rried on here Its chief features of interest 
1 the Temple of Heaven, w'here semi-annu- 
y the emperor was wont to offer pra^ or and 
:nfice amidst the most imposing ccicnio- 
js Porcelains, embroidefies, Tibetan and 
ongohan brass, carpets, rugs, and jewels 
5 among the articles for which it is celc- 
ited The Japanese seized the citjf in i9'?7 
d occupied if until i94S > P ^ 556.000 
Peking, University of, an institution of 
.her learning in Peking, China, founded bj 
[penal Edict in 1S97 After a somewhat 
jcanous career it was rcorgatiized in 19^ 
Pelagic Ammals, those which inhabit the 
en sea They are contrasted, on the one 
nd, with those which live on the sea hot- 
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tom in <hino\\ mter (littoral or shore ani- 
mals), in*l» on the other, \Mth those \shich 
)\\L in prrcit depths (ab^s^al 'inimils) 
PcHf!iu5, a hcrcsiarch of the 4th or sth 
apparenth of Gichc onpm Lit- 
lit ii hnov n of the details of hi^ early life, but 
tndition that hi*; real name \\as Morgan 
or Mangena (*£ca-bom’), of which Pciagius 
IS a GrecI tran*;hUon He resided at Rome 
for some t cars w ith an Irish monk, Ccclcslius, 
u i*; condemned b\ Pope Zosimus, and banish- 
ed b\ llu Cmpcror Hononus m 418 
Pelargonium, a genus of herbaceous and 
«hrubb\ planU belonging to the order Gcrani- 
cuac 1 hc> UL mo*:tl> naluc; of South Af- 
r.Li imi aic u«;uiU\ called geraniums The 
ronal t\pe is exceedingly popular in America, 
owinu to the ca<;e with whidi it can be culti- 
V altd and the bnllnncc of its coloring All the 
ptlargoniums arc of comparatively ca*;y cul- 
ture, hhng a light, <andy, well-drained soil 
contamin* a little cow manure and leaf-mould 
rhr\ do not require much pot-room, and 
’‘hnuM not bt over-supplied with water, cs- 
iKciallv m winter, but mun have an abund- 
ance of air Jl\ cl ilfulK rcgul iting the tem- 
)>« r iturc ind the water cupplv , and b\ judici- 
ous pmchinn out of bud<, pel irgonium*^ mav 
he h ui in flowtr at anv time of the vear 
Polasgians, Uu primitive population of 
inciint Grttcc, m whole or m part 
Pcicc, Mont, volcano in the nortlmc*;tcrn 
pirt of Maitimquc Wui Indite In \pnl xgo2 
w irnini«N of impcndmi, acUvaiv were seen and 
u 'rd in tht i^hml and on Mav S a lernffic 
ivplo Ion occurred, almost complctilv dc- 
’^IroNinr the town of St Pierre with itc entire 
ootMlitmn On \uru-l >o of the **amc vear 
um^htr eruption df troved Mornc Routt and 
o*her vilhu- 

PpV ua, in iniunt Greek U*,tnd the I ing of 
•he Mvrnmlotv m Tht<-ilv Ht mirnrd the 
Mddi H IL Us, VhiUc- wavtluironK child 
I elru Iftlanda, il i vi-tirnmo t tnuip ol 


Pchas to cut their father m pieces and bod 
him, m the hope of rc*;lonng him to vouih, 
m this wav she secured vengeance foi Ja«on 
Pelican, a genus of storl -like birds whose 
members resemble the cormorants, gannets, 
and their allies in having all four toes turned 
forward and united by a web — a tv pc of foot 
which IS described as steganopodous ('sheath- 
ed foot*) The pelicans have short legs, rough 
plumage, and an enormously developed bill, 
from w hich bangs a large dilatable pouch The 



food consi*its almost cntirelv of fidi, which arc 
icmponnh nored in the pouch, and later 

allowed at Ici^urt This h is apparently giv- 
en rise to the mvlh that the mother feeds the 
voung With blood from her own baast, and 
to the rchuou« ^vmboUsm rcp'^cicnlcd bv the 
PLhean and it^ pictv * Tw o 01 three species 
occur in the United States, the large*'! being 
the while pelican 

Pelican Fi<h IfuryplarM x pdrcaf otdes), 
il fi^h inhabiting the oceanic abvs-c^ and fir«t 
nbt‘»inid ofi the w coa*'t of Airica at a depth 
0! ncarh 10^00 ft The head larct ind the 
uape cnormou-, Iht bodv ia|Knni, and flat, 
irinctd above ard below with -pmou*- nv* 

Pclioh, a Tii\u of mount an*; in Tlitv^ilv 
(tht modern name of who c cl iti -ummu 
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tho«e of the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice in institutions of the southern United 
States, conducted chiefly by Goldberger and 
his assoaates The most striking facts brought 
out by these studies were the relationship of 
the disease to poverty, and the disproportion- 
ately large cereal element and disproportion- 
ately small protem elemrait m the dietary The 
prevalence of pellagra in the recent Mississippi 
flood area appears to be dependent upon the 
dietaiy habits of the people, the tenant farm 
system of cotton production, the availability 
of vanous essential foods, which, m turn, is 
directly influenced by the one-crop type of 
agriculture The tenants in the cotton-pro- 
duemg area appear to have as their chief ar- 
ticles of diet, fat salt pork, cornmeal, and mo- 
iasses, wheat flour, rice, and dried beans are 
used to some extent, while limited quantities 
of milk, poultry, eggs, and vegetables are even 
more restricted in periods of unfavorable eco- J 
nomic conditions 

Pelopidas, a native of Thebes m ancient 
Greece, the deliverer (379 bc) of his aty 
from the Spartan domination 
Peloponnesus, ‘the island of Pelops’— that 
15, the southern part of Greece, joined to the 
mainland by the isthmus of Connth Down 
to the 7th century b c Argos was the leading 
state, from that time until about 300 bc 
S parta took its place, afterwards, until the 
Roman conquest in 146 B c 
Pelops, in ancient Greek legend, the son of 
Tantalus, king of Phrygia, and a grandson of 
Zeus When he was a child his father is said 
to have invited the gods to a banquet, and to 
have kdled Pelops, and set his flesh before 
them to eat, but at the command of Zeus 
Hermes restored Pelops to hfe 
Pelota, the Spanish naUonal ball game 
It IS not unhke handball, but played m a court 
with a four-ounce solid rubber ball, and the 
cestus, a sort of basket-work gauntlet, worn 
on the player’s forearm 
Pelvis, m the human skeleton, a bony girdle 
supporting the spinal column and resting 
upon the lower extremities The bones 
forming it are the sacrum and the coccyx 
at the back and in the middle hne, and an 
os innominatum or hip bone on each side 
and in front Although fused and unified 
m the adult, the hip bone in early hfe con- 
sists of the ihum, the ischium, and the pubis, 
each of which has a share m forming the 
acetabulum, or cup-shaped cavity for the 
reception of the rounded head of the femur 
or ihtg h bone The bony strength also serves 


Pen 

to protect the dehcate organs (bladder, 
uterus, rectum) which he m the cavity of 
the true pelvis 



T/ie Pelvis 

a, Hwm, b, ischium, c, pubis, 
d, sacrum, e, coccyx, f, aceta- 
bulum , g, thyroid foramen 

Pembrokeshire, county, Wales, formmg 
: its southwestern angle It is hilly, but there 
are many fertile valleys The coast is rug- 
ged and mudi indented, the chief inlets 
being Milford Haven, St Bride’s, Newport, 
and Fishguard bays Coal, lead, iron, zinc, 
and slate are mined The chief town is 
Pembroke, p (1921) 91,978 
Pemmican, a food preparation used by the 
North Amencan Indians, which has also 
been adopted by Arctic and Antartic expe- 
ditions It consists of the lean parts of beef, 
buffalo meat, or venison dned, pulverized, 
and mixed with boihng fat Dried m the 
form of cakes, if kept dry it can be pre- 
served indefinitely 

Pen, a small instrument employed m writ- 
ing with ink The anaent Egyptians, as 
well as the Chinese and the Japanese, em- 
ployed the brush for writing, and the cala- 
mus, or reed, still used in the East, formed, 
with papyrus, the true predecessors of mod- 
ern pen and paper The Greeks and Romans 
used the sharp point of the stylus to write 
on waxen tablets, making erasures with the 
flattened end of the implement In the 
Middle Ages and for a long succeeding 
period, the usual xvnting implement was 
the quiII feather Attempts were made to give 
durability to the points by gilding them and 
by attachmg to them bom and toitoise-shcU 
The first sted pen was made in 1803 b> one 
Wise of London, but it was not until about 
JS30, Perry, Macon, and Gillott of Birming- 
ham began to manufacture them by mach n- 
ery, that steel pens eventualJv came into gen- 
eral use A sted pen goes through about 16 
processes, and a gold pen through twice as 
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many Birmingham is the chief center of the 
pen trade in England The first mechanscalb 
manufactured steel pens in the United States 
were made in New York in 1858 Since tint 
time the pen industr> has rapidlv increased in 
Importance, the manufacture of fount iin 
pens being particularlv important Pens hav- 
ing an ink barrel \ihich automatically feeds 
ink to the pen were not succcssfulb manufac- 
tured m the United States until about 1869 
In 1884 a patent was granted to L E 
Waterman for an automatic underfeed pen 
and most modern fountain pens arc adapta- 
tions of this pnnaple Stales differ con- 
sidcrabl\ The st>lographic pen, whndi pre- 
ceded the fountain pen in general use, cm- 
olo\5 a blunt needle inca«cd in a sheath 
instead of the regular nibbed pen 
Penal Codci a codification of statutes de- 
fining and discriminating crimes and mis- 
demeanors, and providing for Ihcir pumsh- 
tnent and, in some States, for the procedure 
to be followed New York and some other 
States ha\c separate codes of criminal pro 
cedurc 


Penal Servitude, a sentence imposed for 
the expiation of a crime WTicn a prisoner 
convicted of a crime is ordered to con- 
finement for a certain length of time with 
hard labor he is said to be ordered to penal 
servitude 


Penal Statutes, laws which impose a pe- 
cuniary fine or some other penalty or pun- 
ishment for the breach of their provisions 
Penalty, a pumdiment imposed b> the 
state and fixed by statute for some offence 
or violation of law 


Penance, an ecclesiastical punishment vol- 
'intanly accepted as an expression of con- 
tntion for sin It is included among tb* 
^en sacraments by the Roman Catholic 
Church The Reformers held that the doc- 
truw of justification by faith in Jesus Christ 
made repentance nc^cssaniy followed by 
Divine forgiveness and therefore no repara- 
tion by ‘works’ was required and Protestant 
Rcnerally held this view 
Penang, or Prince of Wales Island, j 
Straits Settlements, at thi 
northern entrance to Strait of Malacca, oJ 
tte w coast of Malay Pcnmsula Two-third 
of the surface is level The rainfall is heav 
continuous all the year The chief prod 
um are pepper and other spices, betel nut 
IPnlo Pma»g~BeteI-nut Island), nee, su 
Sar, rocoanuts, rattans and tm George Tow] 


IS the capital The island was ceded to the 
Bnti«h in 1785, held by Japan, 194*^45 

Penates, the household gods of the ancient 
Romans There w^crc penates of the state 
as w*cll as of each individual family, the 
latter being, in fact, its dead ance>^tors 

Pencil, ongin*aIIy a small, fine brush, such 
as artists still under the same name, 
but the term now chiefly connotes the 
woodcn-cascd black-lead object and its va- 
nctics used in writing and drawing ConU 
oi Pans invented {1795) a method of com- 
bining graphite and clay, which, slightly 
modified, still prevails Graphite, Uic ma- 
terial from which ‘lead’ pencils arc made, 
an almost pure form of carbon The finest 
graphite in the United States comes from 
Ticondcroga, New York, and is 999 per 
cent fine 

Pender, Sir John (18x6-96), Scottish 
pioneer of submanne telegraphy, was born 
m the Vale of Leven, Dumbartonshire He 
was one of the onginal subscribers towards 
the tramaihnUc cable of 1857-8 and the 
new cable laid m 1866 To his energy w’as 
also due the formation of Uie Eastern and 
Eastern Extension Telegraph Companies 

Pendleton, Ellen Fit* (1864-1936), Am- 
erican educator In 1911 she became presi- 
dent of Wellesley college She rcbigncd 1950 
She received many honorary degrees 
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Pendleton, George Hunt (1825-89), Am 
cncan legislator, was bom m Cmannati, O 
He was elected to the United States Senate 
to succeed Stanley Matthews m 1878, and 
was chairman of the comnuttee whidi re- 
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ported the Pendleton tn*-)’ .oim .. - 
civil service In 1885-9 I’c was minister to 
Germany 

Pcndlctoni William Nelson (1809-83), 
American clergjman and soldier, was born 
in Richmond, Va He was promoted briga- 
dier general m 1862, took a prominent part 
in the campaigns of the Army of Northern 
\ irginn, and was one of General Lee’s com- 
missioners of surrender at Appomattox After 
the war he \\ as rector of Grace Church, Lex- 
ington, Va , until his death He published 
Science a IVilness fot the Bible (i860) 

Pendleton Act, or Civil Service Act, an 
act of Jan 16, 1S83, to ‘regulate and improve 
the civil SCI vice of the United States’ The 
act 15 of grent importance in the history 
of civil service reform in the United States 
It created a Civil Service Commission of 
three members, ‘no more than two of whom 
shill be adherents of the same party,’ and 
the commissioners to be appointed by the 
President ‘by and wiUi the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate,’ prohibited all political 
assessments and the appointment of more 
than tn 0 mcmbcis of any f imil> to positions 
in the grides covered bv the act, and pre- 
scribed til It clerks, and other employees, in 
customs offices or in post olficcs emplojing 
as many as fiftj persons should be chosen 
on the basis of competitive examinations to 
be conducted by the Commission, and em- 
powered the President to extend the merit 
system from time to time in the treasury, 
post office, and other executive departments 
See Civil. ScRVicn 

pendulum, any rigid body so mounted on 
an axis is to swing back and forth under the 
influence of gravity and momentum 

Penelope, in ancient Greek legend, the 
wife of Odysseus Odyssesus left her, with 
her son Telemachus, when he went to the 
Trojan War When the war ended and he 
still did not return, many suitors claimed 
her hand For a long while she put them 
off, on the plea that she must finish a robe 
lor Laertes her father-in-iaxv , but every 
night she unravelled what she had woven in 
the day Finally Odysseus appeared, after 
an absence of twenty years 

Penficld, Edward (1866-1925), American 
artist, was born in New York City, where 
he studied at the Art Students’ League He 
early became prominent in the United States 
as a designer of the impres<5ionistic posters, 
for the printing of wln;h be devised in- 
geniojs methods From 1891 to 1901 be 


,rtS art cflitt, of the Harper penodicals 

Penfield, William Lawrence (1846- 
1909), American lawyer, was bom in Dover, 
Mich He was Judge of the 3Sth Circuit of 
Indiana m 1894-97, and was counsel for the 
U S in the international arbitration case of 
U S versus San Domingo, Perus, Haiti, Nic- 
aragua, Guatemala, Salvador and Mexico 
He was counsel for the U S in the case of 
Mexico W5 U S in the ‘Pius Fund’ case 
before the Hague Tnbunal, and also for the 
U S and Venezuela in the Venezuelan arbi- 
tiation case before the Hague Tribunal m 
1903 

Penguin, the common name of an order of 
birds, the Sphenisciformes They present 
some analogy to the auks of the northern 
hemisphere, with which they were formerly 
associated, but their nearest lelatives are 
now beliexed to be the petrels and the dners 
and grebes Penguins hax c no pon cr of flight, 
their wings being flippers Since then legs are 
placed verj' far back, Iheir gait on land is 
ludicrous, the birds usualh standing upnght 
and waddling Mith the help of their flippers 
The food consists of a variety of maunc ani- 
mals, such as crustaceans, molluscs, fish, and 
so on, mingled with xegetablc matter The 
largest of the penguins is the emperor pen- 
guins (Aptcnodylcs rorslcit) of Victoria 
Land and the adjacent seas, which reaches 
a length of about three feet 
Penicillin, a nontoxic, anUinfective sub- 
stance, of unknown chemical composition, 
found in mold, and discovered by Prof Mex- 
andcr Fleming, a British scientist, in 1929 H 
became the ‘wonder drug’ of World War II 
in 1943 In late 1943 its production increased 
to mass output, and the price dropped from 
$17 20 (in 1942) to $7 so per 100,000 units 
At the end of World War II it was made 
available to cix'ilians and could be given by 
mouth 

Peninsula Campaign, The The name 
given to the attempt of Gen George B Mc- 
Clellan, commanding the Army of the Poto- 
mac, to capture Richmond m 1862 by way 
of the peninsula formed bv the Yoik and the 
James nvers Gen McClellan secured the 
adoption of his plan on March 8, 1862, and 
on the 17th the first troops embarked 101 
Fortress Monroe The failure of ^bis cam- 
paign caused much depression m the Aorth 
See McClellan’s O^on Story (1887), Johnson 
and Bud, eds , Batiks and Leaders of the 
Civil War <1887), Webb, The PcninSulo 

(1881) 




